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How a bank clerk’s imagination 
turned a mistake into an important invention 


Microfilm Holds the World's Records 


By Don \Miarton 


N MORI incl more countrus to 
day microfilm is playim, its 
part m the lives of the people 
Tlicir insurance records, the mils 
they pay, the cheques they draM, 
are recorded on film So are their 
cast histones if they go to hospital 
All this has come about in the past 
30 years as a result of an in\ ention 
by an underpaid bank clerk who 
grew up on the pavements of New 
York and never went to a set ondarv 
school 

George McCarthy's father died 
when he was three At 11 (leorge left 
school to take an ofhee job at 15 
dollars a month Four years later he 
was a |20-a-week clerk at the 
Empire Trust Company Soon he 
was married, had a family, more 
responsibilities, bigger bills. Trying 


to work out some way to make more 
money McCarthy invented a card 
game which didn t catch on, then 
a horst racing game which also 
Hoppt d 

One da\ in 1923 his imagination 
was stirred by an incident at the 
bank A large depositoi claimed that 
his account was debited with a 300- 
dollar cheque he d never drawm, and 
sin( e a depositor’s cancelled cheques 
wen returned to him With his 
monthly statement, the bank re¬ 
tained no proof of payment It had 
to make good the 300 dollars, 

McCarthy knew that this wasn’t 
the first such payment. Sometimes 
the depositor was nght, sometimes 
he was simply a schemer who 
caslied a cheque, destroyed it and 
demanded a refund So, aged 36, 
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The India Office Library in 
London has had about 2,500 docu¬ 
ments microfilmed by the Recordak 
division of Kodak. Every rare or 
unique manuscnpt is duplicated in 
this way. The microfilms are fre¬ 
quently lent to universities and 
other bodies in India as well as to 
individual students. One student 
whose home is in an area not sup¬ 
plied with electricity borrowed 
microfilm for use with a piojectoi 
lighted by paraffin lamp. 

Some of the library's 35,000 
rnanuscnpts (it also contains over 
a quarter of a million printed 
books) are scratched characters on 
palm leaves. The scratches have to 
be inked in before they can be le- 
corded on microfilm. 


McCarthyset out to invent a chcquc- 
photographing machine 

He knew nothing about photogra¬ 
phy. But he had a basement in his 
home and a wife who was willing to 
make sacrifices so that he could buy 
equipment. For a year he poured his 
funds and spare time into the idea— 
and got nowhere. 

Then one night in 1924, at the 
cinema with his family, he .saw a 
slow-motion picture of a pitcher 
throwing a baseball. In a flash the 
idea came to him. He talked to 
motion-picture experts about the 
possibility of photographing cheques 
in motion. They said it was imprac¬ 
ticable. But McCarthy persisted: 
finally he found an engineer to con¬ 
struct an apparatus which synchron¬ 
ised a cheque-conveying belt witli a 
cinematic camera. In March, 1925, 
they applied for a patent. 


September 

When tried out at the bank, tjie 
machine photographed cheques 
quickly and inexpensively, but i*t 
was huge, crude and noisy. More¬ 
over, it wouldn't properly photo¬ 
graph signatures in light blue ink or 
cheques made of green or blue 
paper. 

The partner became impatient, so 
McCarthy bought him out, set up a 
company and in his spare time went 
from bank to bank, seeking orders 
for his “Checkograph." Progress 
was slow. McCarthy demonstrated 
his piano-sized machine to hundreds 
of bankers at the 1926 conference of 
the American Bankers' Association. 
They were unimpressed. 

One person who saw the Checko¬ 
graph was impressed, however- -a 
representative of Eastman Kodak. 
McCarthy was summoned to their 
head office at Rochester, New York 
State. Eastman Kodak wanted to 
buy him out. But McCarthy, an 
amateur at inventing, wa*' a profes¬ 
sional at bargaining. 

Soon he had a contract which 
gave him nearly 50,000 dollars in 
cash, ten per cent roj'alties on all 
sales and leases of machines, royal¬ 
ties on all film for such machines, 
and a job at about five times his 
bank salary. 

Eastman engineers quickly dis¬ 
carded the Checkograph, produced 
a streamlined machine called the 
Recordak, and began devising more 
sensitive film to solve the problem of 
reproducing pale inks and dark 
paper. In May, 1928, a Recordak 
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installed in McCarthy's old 
bank—the first establishment to use 
tfie new machine. By 1933 some 700 
machines were operating in 244 
cities and towns m the United 
States, and m Britain the Midland 
Bank, then the largest m the world, 
was about to mstal one McCarthy, 
as president of Recordak, was col¬ 
lecting royalties of 30,000 dollars a 
year 

The pre-Munich crisis brought 
McCarthy's company a huge assign¬ 
ment, microfilming the vast records 
of the Bank of England Crews 
worked day ind night putting the 
records on film, which v\as then 
stored underground m Wales Other 
British banks followed suit By the 
time Hitler pounced on Poland, 
banks, government offtets and busi¬ 
nesses on the continent weie micro¬ 
filming their records 

Microfilming's biggest war job 
was the V-mail Britain started it in 
1941 to save cargo space on troop 
mail to Egypt -150,000 microfilm 
letters could be put m one mailbag 
After V-J day it was estimated that 
the Allies had delivered 1,500 mil¬ 
lion V-mail letters 

Incidentally, a crude forerunner 
of V-mail was used dunng the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870 to get 
20-word messages to besieged citi¬ 
zens of Pans At Tours the mes¬ 
sages were set in type and some 
3,000 photographed on a single 
glass plate the size of a visiting card. 
The image was then transferred to a 
thin film which was tucked in a quill 


tied to the wing of a earner pigeon. 
When the pigeons reached Paris a 
lantern slide projected the messages 
on to a screen, clerks copied them 
on telegraph forms for delivery The 
Cjermans shot down some pigeons 
with rifle fire, attacked others with 
trained falcons, but 115,(XX) mes¬ 
sages were delivered 
A key step m the widespread use 
of microfilming was made in the 
early 1930's by David Rogers, li¬ 
brarian of the New York Herald 
Inbune Rogers, concerned about 
tht dett noration of newspaper files, 
was searching for an answer when 
he was called into court to give 
evidence about someone's cheque. 
When a microfilm copy of the 
cheque was flashed on a screen 
Rogers had his answer 

He went to see McCarthy, and by 
1933 the first newspaper microfilm¬ 
ing instrument was developed. The 
first hundred years of the Hercdd 
Inbune files had occupied 181,571 
cubic feet On microfilm it went into 
a cabinet the size of a home book- 
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case. Today files of some 
4,000 newspapers through¬ 
out the world are on micro¬ 
film. Now The Times has 
been microfilmed from 1785 
to 1954; sixteen complete 
sets have been purchased 
in America alone. 

For about two cents a 
page the U.S. Library of Congress 
will now microfilm for you any book 
or document in its 30-million-item 
collection. The National Library in 
Paris has a similar service. Machines 
have been developed in Britain, 
Sweden and the United States to 
project pages of microi Imcd books 
on to the ceiling oi on to specially 
adjusted screens for bedridden 
patients. 

Microfilming has enabled libraries 
everywhere to acquire much valu¬ 
able material. The U.S. Library of 
Congress has filmed the archives of 
the Japanese Foreign Ministry back 
to 1868. Expeditions have been sent 
to film ancient manuscript collec¬ 
tions—in Jerusalem, for instance, 
and in a monastery on the slopes of 
Mount Sinai. St. Louis University 
has been microfilming the manu¬ 
script collection of the Vatican 
library—60,000 codices, each con¬ 
taining 10 to 100 manuscripts. 

In Britain, where one-tenth of the 
post is concerned with the football 
pools, the promoters record each 
entry on microfilm. The soccer pools 
in Bavaria and Wurttemberg-Baden 
also microfilm all betting slips. The 
minutes of the Hamburg Senate, 


kept since 1740, are now ^11 ' 
on microfilm. Three years 
ago several fugitives from 
the Russian zone set up an 
office in West Berlin to 
microfilm documentary evi¬ 
dence of East Berliners’ 
property rights. If such 
property is seized by the 
Soviets these films stored in the 
Berlin Central Archives, may one 
day enable the owners to give valid 
support to their claims. Some 
Amencan banks make microlilm 
copies oi several dozen of the notes 
put into each teller’s till. If the bank 
is robbed, the thieves get currency 
which can be traced. The most 
famous microfilms m America were 
those of the Alger Hiss papers that 
Whittakei Chambers hid in a pump¬ 
kin. 

In Havana, telephone informa¬ 
tion operators no longer have to look 
up number%in bulky directories; in¬ 
stead, they sit before nii^ jofilm read¬ 
ing-units. To find a subscriber's 
number the operator simply presses 
a button which causes the power- 
driven film to whirl towards the de¬ 
sired part of the alphabet. 

George McCarthy headed Recor- 
dak until his death last summer. By 
then microfilming was at work in at 
least 60 industries. McCarthy left an 
estate in excess of a million dollars. 
For him, as for the business and 
cultural world, the 300-dollar bank¬ 
ing error that stirred him in 1923 
turned out to be the most fortunate 
mistake any bank ever made. 
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it started when a missionary's bride taught three Brazilian childr^lS' 
to read. Now it's one of the most lively educational centres on earth 


Faith Built This University 


By Michael Scully 

M ary Annesley Chamber- Mary Chamberlain would be as*^ 
LAIN, bride of a Presbyterian tounded if she could see what has 
rnissionarv, gazed from her window come of her sudden impulse, 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil, one moriwng The trio came back the next day, 
in 1870. Her thoughts were on the and the next. Mrs. Chamberlain 
children in the street. Born in pov- showed them how', by drawing let- 
erty, without schools, they would ters, they could learn to decipher 
grow up shackled by ignorance— the book's fascinating talesforthem- . 
unless someone did something. She selves. Soon they were deep in a 
went to the door and, with pastries, wonderful game of learning to read 
coa.xed in two little boys and a girl, and write. In. a short time they be-. 
Then for an hour she held them gan to bring friends, and the little,; 
w'ide-eyed with stories from a book, house bulged with small Brazilians.; 
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Mary’s husband, George, realiz- 
> ing that they had an incipient school 
on their hands, rented a shabby 
storeroom nearby. Interested par¬ 
ents helped to whitewash it and 
knock together tables and benches. 
Then Mary and an assistant began 
regular classes while Chamberlain, 
who helped to maintain his mission 
by part-time work as a travelling 
salesman, redoubled his efforts to 
support the new Escola Americana. 

As new classes were added each 
year the young missionaries became 
desperate for funds. Then in 1878, 
Dom Pedro II, Emperor of Brazil, 
visited Sao Paulo and dr )]'ped in at 
the school unannounced. 

Dom Pedro, a scholar 'ind ama¬ 
teur scientist, was a heredlt uy niler 
with the odd conviction that he 
should guide his people tnwards 
democracy. On a trip to the United 
States he had studied Horace Mann’s 
crusade to provide schools for all 
the people. In the Chamberlains' 
school he saw a seed of that idea 
planted in Brazil, The Emperor 
made a contnbution to nourish it, 
and others followed his lead. 

This support gave Chamberlain 
more time for business. He built a 
successful importing house, and the 
profits went to the school. 

SS.O Paulo has seen dramatic 
changes since 1870. The city, then a 
drowsy coffee market of 30,000, has 
hccoine a great industrial metropolis 
iWith a population approaching three 
jCnllHon. And Mary Chamberlain's 
little escola —grown to university 


status with 20 buildings—is one o^ 
the most lively educational centres 
on earth. 

During the years of its early 
growth the school was almost en¬ 
tirely supported by contributions 
from the Presbyterian Mission 
Board and other friends in North 
America. It got its name through an 
incident typical of its unorthodox 
history. John Macken/.ie, of New 
York, had planned to gf) to Brazil 
as a missionary' but instead was 
diverted to a law practice. In the 
IHHO's he heard about the struggling 
Escola Americana. Before he could 
carry out his plan to visit the school, 
Mackenzie died, but his will pro¬ 
vided funds for the first college 
building, which grateful students 
dubbed “The Mackenzie.’’ 

Today the Ei>iola Americana re¬ 
lies largely on Brazilian contribu¬ 
tions and tuition fees. It still begins 
with elemental^ school classes, but 
continues through excellent second¬ 
ary, technical and commercial 
schools to colleges of science, engin¬ 
eering, law, architecture, pedagogy 
and arts and letters. Many of the 
most distinguished Brazilians are 
among its 35,000 former scholars 
and graduates. With 5,350 stu¬ 
dents, it is South America's largest 
privately supported educational in¬ 
stitution: its reputation is such that 
for lack of facilities it has to turn 
away 1,500 applicants a year. 

The student body is a sampling of 
the many races and creeds that 
make up Sao Paulo. Two thirds are 
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Catholic, the remainder Protestant, 
Jewish, Eastern Orthodox and Bud- 
' dhist. Nearly all students are Bra¬ 
zilians, but less than half are of the 
old Portuguese stock. The rest are 
descended from immigrants who in 
the past 60 years have brought Sao 
Paulo a steady infusion of new 
blood, -talents and ideas. 

The teaching staff of 250 has been 
constantly enriched by this immi¬ 
grant stream. Doctor Constantino 
Victoroff, of the ITniversity of Petro- 
grad, fled the Bolshevik revolution 
m 1919, reaching Brazil with noth¬ 
ing but a reputation as an electrical 
engineer. SSo Paulo offered lem 
lucrative opportunities in industry. 
"But Mackenzie fascinated me," he 
relates "Old Russia’s universities 
had been only for the 61ite." For 28 
years he has been happily turning 
out Mackenzie electncal engineers 
for Brazil. 

The chemistry building is named 
after Dr. Alfred Slater, who went 
out as a fledgling British scientist in 
1904 and who retired this year after 
50 yeais of training Sao Paulo lab¬ 
oratory experts. Jaroslav Smit, born 
of Czech parents in Java, made his 
way through Mackenzie as an im¬ 
migrant boy, became an electronics 
expert and has now returned to the 
science faculty. The dean of the uni¬ 
versity, Dr. Henrique Pegado, is 
Argentine-born, a Mackenzie grad¬ 
uate and naturalized Brazilian. 
"It’s odd," he reflects, "that the 
United Nations struggles so to prove 
what we take for granted here: that 


all races can work together for th^' 
only worth-while end—^the advance¬ 
ment of civilization.” , 

When George Chamberlain gav^ 
the school a new site in 1885, he 
formed a board of trustees in New 
York to hold title to its property, 
now valued at 12 million dollars. 
Control has since largely passed to 
an administrative council in Sao 
Paulo. 

Dunng the 1953 fund-raising 
campaign for a new auditorium, 
laboratory and academic buildings, 
90 per cent of 3,000 contributions 
came from the city’s business and 
professional men, many of them 
Mackenzie graduates. They have 
also made major gifts such as 
Acampamento Cabu^u, a tract of 
175 acres equipped with living quar¬ 
ters and engineering laboratories. 
Another contribution is equally im¬ 
portant; Mackenzie's teaching staff 
is supplemented by Sao Paulo pro¬ 
fessional men who, for a small 
salary, give as much as half their 
time to lecturing there. Says Fran¬ 
cisco de Salles Oliveira, graduate of/ 
Mackenzie and Yale and now a top-' 
flight engineer-industrialist, "We 
shall be many years repaying what < 
the school has done for Sao Paulo.” 

That contribution was given its 
most fruitful direction by Dr. Hor¬ 
ace Lane, Mackenzie's President 
from 1884 to 1912. Lane, who had 
spent years in Brazilian misKons, 
asked himself: "What does this 
region need most?”—^then set Out 
to provide it. 
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The first need was for elementary 
school teachers. Lane expanded the 
secondary school course to include 
teacher trainin^^. The programme 
was so effective that when Sao 
Paulo founded a state elementary 
school system, the Escola Ameri¬ 
cana was taken as a model. 

When the world appetite for cof¬ 
fee began to soar in the late 1800’s, 
SSo Paulo State became the chief 
beneficiary. Lane saw that the vir¬ 
gin interior would have to be opened 
with railways, roads, new towns 
and land developments. That re¬ 
quired civil engineer*" and Lane 
began producing them. It also 
meant that the city’s export busi¬ 
ness would expand, sc- ip 1890 hi 
established Brazil’s first commercial 
school to train secretaries, account¬ 
ants and foreign-trade correspon¬ 
dents. 

The city’s phenomenal grow'th 
began in the 1920’s when, by a 
gigantic engini'cring feat, scores of 
streams were consolidated into the 
world's third most plentiful source 
of hydro-electric power. Mackenzie 
anticipated the need with courses in 


electrical, chemical, industrial and 
sanitary engineering and architec¬ 
ture. Now there are two jobs await¬ 
ing every graduate. 

In 19vi2 Dr. Benjamin Hunnicutt, 
then Mackenzie’s president, organ¬ 
ized Brazil's first complete technical 
college. Together with a solid 
groundw^ork of mathematics, his¬ 
tory, languages, chemistry and geo¬ 
graphy, students receive special 
tiainmg m electricity, mechanics, 
laboratory techiiifjues and indus¬ 
trial management. On qualifying 
they are ready for well-paid jobs 
that can lead to the executive level. 
Hundreds of young pauhstas who 
might have drifh^d into makeshift 
lu’is owe suc'ce'>sful careers to the 
Escola lecntca. 

Look into the offices, factories 
and labor atcu les of Sao Paulo tod.iy, 
count the Mackenzie men and 
women who cimtribiite to its dyna¬ 
mic spirit, Itnd you conchide that 
no school or universit>' has evi'r 
served a people more fruiffully, in 
so short a time, than tin's amazing 
outgrow'th of Mary ('hamberlain’s 
generous impulse. 


Hints to Playgoers 

iJo THE actor on the stage, tlie tiniest whisper in the auditorium is as 
audible as a pistol sliot. In Boston, Jane Cowl onc(' brought down the 
curtain as a protest against a knot of chattering playgoers She said she 
would leave it down until they had finished rather than interrupt them 
with her own poor little efforts on the stage Once, in the play "Redemp¬ 
tion,” when John Barrymore had duly shot himself and reached the floor, 
he could be heard murmuring, nut merely as Tolstoy had meant him to, 
that he was glad to die, but, on this occasion, adding the further detail 
that he was ''glad to leave a world of barking seals.” 


Alexander WooUrott 
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Finest Role 


By Dr. Emily Hartshornc Mudd 


I" ' vt-N IN these modern days there 
L-y arc many women who feel that 
tficir finest contribution can he made 
through marriage, motherhood and 
identification with the creative 
tivities of their men. 

As one modern and prominent 
wife puts it, “To be a successful wife 
is a career in itself, requiring, among 
other things, the qualities of a dip¬ 
lomat, a businesswotnan, a good 
cook, a trained nurse, a school¬ 
teacher, a politician, and a glamour 
girl. It can be the most completely 
rewarding of all careers. ’’ 

Who better illustrates this than 
Emma Wedgwood Darwin, wife of 
the great scientist Charles Darwin? 
DaiAvin w'as always physically frail 
and would, in all probability, have 
been unable to cope with the com¬ 
plex responsibilities of life and a 
family—plus creative research— 
had it not been for the unswerving 
devotion of this wonderful woman. 

Lady Darwin put at the disposal 
of her husband an absolute belief 
and confidence in the things which 
were vital to him—^his researches. 


She took over the management of' 
his income, his house and children; { 
she protected her scientist from in* 
terruptions and worries that would , 
distract his singleness of purpose; in „ 
addition to all this, she bore him ten , 
children, of whom five sons and two 
daughters outlived him. In part, as 
a result of this devotion, three of 
these sons have since been knighted 
for outstanding achievement in their 
own right. 

Again, we think of Madame Pas¬ 
teur, whose devotion and loyalty to 
a brilliant and an often misunder¬ 
stood chemist exposed her to ridi¬ 
cule and persecution and put her 
loyalty to the test through the ill-’ 
ness and death from typhoid fever 
of two of her three children. At all 
times she accepted the vagaries of a 
household whose routine revolved 
round the exotic and untimely 
events of an experimental labora¬ 
tory, believing always in the results 
of her husband's creative mind. 

This great woman also found i 
courage to fortify her own beloved, 
daughter, at the moment of her 
approaching motherhood, for the 
continued absence of her young 
husband, who was closeted behind 
locked doors in her father's labo¬ 
ratory. Madame Pasteur told her 
daughter that this was part of the 
life of a great man’s wife and 
daughter. " 

Cosima Liszt Wagner summed up 
this philosophy with the words, 
“Women are put into the world to , 
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help great men.” The majority of 
women quite consciously identify 
themselves with this role, and many 
make a success of it. 

It is natural and to be expected 
that the names of such women are 


seldom known beyond the confine ’ 
of their families and friends, unless 
their husbands become famous. As 
a generic type, however, they con¬ 
stitute the backbone of our civiliza¬ 
tion. 


Return to Manus 

There's something very heartening about the report of Dr Maigaiet 
Mead’s findings on Manus Island, in the territory of New Guinea Hav¬ 
ing last visited Manus in the late '20’s, the f*ininent anthropologist re¬ 
turned last year to delve into changes wrought in the native culture as a 
result of contact with Service men during the Second World War. 

As long as we can er lember, the plot ol this sort of story has followed 
dismally predictable lines. The curtain rises on an Eden-like scene, 
peopled with healthy, happy, handsome natives singing as they go about 
the few chores that suffice to keep them well fed, shelteted and prettily 
unclothed. Fish swim contentedly into nets thrown by laughing young 
men. The weather is clement; the gods are benevolent; the local king 
rules with a rod of purest love. Then, alas, enter the white man, an 
uninvited emissary from the dog-eat-dog woild of civilization, and you 
know what happens! 

Even in more modem version.s—in which a th^iretically benevolent 
government replaces the lapacious individual as villain—contact with 
civilization apparently serves only to hoist the happy islanders just far 
enough out of their primitive existence to make them thoroughly dis 
satisfied with life. No longer willing to support themselves bountifully by 
living off the fruits of land and sea, these once-charming, self-sufficient 
folk bectime utterly and morosely dependent on their new white masters. 

But now, thanks to Dr. Mead, we can hold up our heads again. She 
says that 25 years ago life on Manus was nothing like the idyllic existence 
you might suppose. The people were quarrelsome, taboo-ridden savages 
who spent most of their short lives collecting dogs’ teeth, which served 
as money, and capturing other people to sell to cannibals 

All that has changed since the war. Australian money has replaced 
dogs' teeth. Majority rule prevails, and disputes are now settled by 
native courts instead of by personal violence. The islanders laugh a lot 
more/than they used to. They squabble less and go about singing such 
things as "Nearer My God to Thee’’ and "You are My Sunshine.” 
What's more, they’ve scrapped the old taboo against a man’s talking to 
his mother-in-law. If that's not democracy at its best, we'd like to know 
what is. —Editorial in The Sutwdty Evtninn Pott 




A Bell for Okinawa 


By Bruce Bhven, Jr 


I 'm the doctor in charge of the 
X. leper colony on Okinawa,' ’ 
said the caller at the offices of 
the Blue Inmnel Lines in Liverpool 
"1 have a request to make will you 
ship, fret of charge, a church bell 
from Hamburg to Okinawa^" 
Lawrence Holt, then Blue Fun¬ 
nel's senior partner, was puzzled. 
He listened while his visitor. Doctor 
Rolf von Scorebrand, an Amencan 
of German birth, explained He had 
been at Okinawa’s 1,000-patient 
leper colony, Airaku-en (“Garden 
of Brotherly Love"), since 1949. 
Ihe colony, located near a hide-out 
for Japanese warships during the 
Second World War, had been 
bombed and almost completely des¬ 
troyed. Now, in this summer of 
1952, they were still rebuilding, and 
he wanted the bell for a purpose as 


Faith forged it, 
and faith moved it half way 
round the world 


much medical as religious. 

The cure for Hansen’s disease 
(now the preferred name for lep¬ 
rosy) takes several years, and dur¬ 
ing that time it is essential that the 
patient have faith in the possibility 
of getting well. Okinawa’s native re¬ 
ligion holds that this affliction is 
God's punishment for sin, and con¬ 
sequently incurable. The bell was 
to ring for church services at/whkh 
patients could learn that they had 
every right, on reUgious grounds, to 
hope for recovery. It wotdd abo help 
to persuade the rest of the Okina¬ 
wans to accept the former victims 9& 
part of the community. 
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With new drugs, at least one fifth 
of all patients can be cured. "The 
really tough pait of my work," Dr. 
von Scorebrand went on, "is tiying 
to convince the Okinawans that 
they should welcome back the 
colony's cured patients. We're 
training useful citizens. Our literacy 
rate is now 100 per cent. We teach 
job techniques in which strong 
hands and feet aren't too important 
—the disease often damages the ex¬ 
tremities. The difficulty is in over¬ 
coming fear and superstition, and 
in making the islanders proud of 
their leper colony and its work. 
That's where the bell will help. 
'Hear that^' Okinawans will say. 
'Airaku-en has a fine, loud bell.' 

"The question is this," Pr. von 
Scorebrand continued "Can you 
pick up the bell in Hamburg and 
deliver it to Okinawa^ I wish we 
could pay the charges, but unfortu¬ 
nately we haven't any money." 

Holt, who up to this point had 
betrayed no indication of how he 
felt about the proposal, said briskly, 
"I’ll give you the necessary papers." 

Dr, von Scorebrand was dumb¬ 
founded. The entire transaction had 
taken less than ten minutes. 

Then the doctor recalled that he 
had no bell to pick up—yet. He 
merely hoped he would have. Liver¬ 
pool was a stop on a round-the-world 
trip he was making—^to confer with 
experts on Hansen's disease, to re¬ 
port his successes in the rehabilita¬ 
tion field and to look for help, of 
whatever kind, for Airaku-en. 


He had been sitting in a deck 
chair on a Blue Funnel Lines steam¬ 
er one day when his eyes fell on a 
magazine photograph of a bell 
"cemetery" in Hamburg, one of the 
cities he planned to visit. The cap¬ 
tion said that dozens of "displaced" 
bells from East German churches 
were lying on a vacant site where 
they had been collected by the Nazis 
for recasting into guns. One of those 
orphan bells, Dr. von Scorebrand 
had thought, would be perfect for 
the leper colony. The patients w'ould 
be impressed by a bell that had 
come from so far away. And he, 
von Scorebrand, who had had to 
leave (Germany in 1933 because of 
too much anti-Hitler talk, would 
take special delight in giving a bell, 
silenced by the Nazis, a chance to 
ring again. 

Arriving in Hamburg, Dr. von 
Scorebrand asked Bishop Schoeffcl 
if he knew abo^t the bell collection. 
Yes, the Bishop did, but unfortu¬ 
nately the doctor was too late. All 
the bells had been distributed to 
churches in the Western Zone. 

Dr. von Scorebrand could not 
conceal his disappointment, but he 
was not one to give up easily. By 
December he was in Berlin. When¬ 
ever he spoke to an audience abotit 
Airaku-en he won new enthusiasts, 
and he usually managed to mention 
his hunt for a bell. "It could be just 
a little bell," he was quoted in the 
Berlin Morgenpost. "but a bell in 
our colony on Okinawa would also 
ri^ for Germany." 
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A BELL FOR OKINAWA 


Jk few days later Dr. von Score- 
brand had a telephone call from 
t)r. Franz Weeren, owner of the 
Neukolln Iron Works in West Ber¬ 
lin, famous for the bells it makes. 
Could Dr. von Scorebrand see him? 

Dr. Weeren explained that some 
of his workmen had read the Mor- 
genpost interview and had offered 
one bell's worth of labour if the 
management would match their 
donation with the necessary materi¬ 
als and equipment. 

“I told them 1 thought they had a 
fine idea,” Dr. Weeren said ''We'll 
cast a brand new bell, and put a 
message or a name on it.” 

Dr. von Scorebrand thought a 
moment. ‘‘Lot’s name it Zuversicht 
(confidence),” he said. ‘‘That can 
be a message from Germany to 
Airaku-en as well as a motto for my 
p)atients.” 

Five weeks later, formal presenta¬ 
tion ceremonies for the newly cast 
bell were held. The Confidence Bell, 
suspended from a frame, was 
dressed for the occasion in a dazz¬ 
ling coat of silvery paint with a 
gold band round the top where the 
inscription “Weeren—Zuversicht— 
1953” appeared in bas-relief. The 
men who had worked on it pulled 
the bell rope. The air was filled with 
a deep, resonant tolling. 

Now came the problem of getting 
the bell from West Berlin to Ham¬ 
burg. *Ht's risky,” Dr. Weeren 
warned. “The bell weighs close on 
a ton and a half, and the Russians 
can be difficult when it comes to 
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things made of metal.” He called in 
the driver of the road transport firm 
he sometimes used (the bell was too 
heavy to fly out). 

Dr. von Scorebrand and Dr. 
Weeren were standing by the bell 
when Max, the driver, arrived. He 
looked the bell over carefully. “The 
fancy paint has got to come off,” he 
said. “The Russians might think 
it's really made of gold and silver. 
We’ll have to dirty it so that it will 
look old and worthless. 

“Also,” Max said, “I'd like a 
thick stack of documents. It doesn't 
matter what they say, so long as 
there are plenty of seals, stamps 
and signatures. If that can be ar¬ 
ranged, I’m pretty sure we can get 
through all right. And by the way, 
my company won’t expect any 
money for this job. They've heard 
about the bell.” 

No one knows precisely how Max 
negotiated his way past the Rus¬ 
sian check-points, but he succeeded. 
And from then on everything went 
smoothly. Mr. Holt's free passage 
offer was still good, but, as it 
turned out, Dr. von Scorebrand 
didn’t need it. The United States 
Lines had a ship about to sail, and 
they carried the bell to New York; 
from there, the Nippon-Yusen- 
Kaisha Company took it to Oki- 
naw’a. 

At Airaku-en, as soon as the pa¬ 
tients got word that a bell was on 
the way, there was tremendous ex¬ 
citement, “Mayor” Yusuke Tokuda, 
head of the patients' self-govem- 
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ment, called a special meeting. It 
was agreed that such a bell deserved 
a tower, and that the best site was 
the top of Airaku>en's highest hill. 
That meant building a road up the 
hill. 

It was an ambitious decision. The 
colony has no road-building equip¬ 
ment, and the patients find picks 
and shovels almost unmanageable. 
But everyone who could —includ¬ 
ing many seriously crippled—joined 
in. Undergrowth and soil were car¬ 
ried away in slings suspended from 
bamboo poles on the shoulders of 
two-man teams. In order to make 
the gradient easy, the diggers had 
to cut deep into hard clay and coral 
rock. 

On the summit they built a hand¬ 
some tower designed by one of the 
patients. The open-sided structure, 
with a hint of the proportions of an 


Oriental temple, was roofed over 
and painted white. Then the entire 
hillside was carefully landscaped 
and planted with hundreds of lilies. 
After the bell arrived and was hung, 
in the summer of 1953, the colonists 
named the hill von Scorebrand 
Park. 

The Confidence Bell now rings 
whenever there are services in the 
House of Prayer. It rings to call 
everyone together for any other im¬ 
portant meeting. It rings to mark 
the noon hour. In rich, clear tones 
it announces that the people of 
Airaku-en are gradually becoming 
stronger and healthier, and that 
some of them are being restored to 
normal life. All Okinawa marvels 
at the fact that German workmen, 
on the other side of the world, 
should have seen fit to give Airaku- 
en such a fine, loud bell. 




Good Losers Never Jjjse 

J. MERCHANT in a small town ran for office, and was overwhelmingly 
defeated. He polled so few votes that he appeared ridiculous in the eyes 
of his neighbours, and botli his social and business standing were in 
danger. It’s hard to be laughed at and still hold your ground. 

But this merchant was a good sport. What is more he knew the perils 
of becoming the town joke. So he beat the town to it! 

The morning after the election he put this sign in his window: *'$25 
reward for the name of the man who cast that vote for me." 

Everybody saw it, and everybody laughed. But they laughed with 
him, and not at him. People came into his shop to shake hands, and con¬ 
gratulate him on his sense of humour and sportsmanship. The story of 
the sign went the rounds of the county, and farmers began to drop into 
his shop to trade. Thus the merchant turned defeat into a personal 
triumph by proving that he was the town's best loser. 

—Edgar Gueat in JAe Ameriean Mtgaane 



Armchair Travelogue: The magic of Kipling’s India 


Tke Granb Trunk Roab 

to Agra 


By Vict* Admiral Leslie Stevens, USN (Ret.) Auth uy of "Ru'tsian 


WAS brought up on Kipling 
and had long ‘^ince n'arhed 
the regiietful conclusion that 
the magic of India had completely 
evaporated in the dry heat of mod¬ 
ern economics. Today, 1 know that 
this is not so, India is full of Ix*- 
lievers who keep its magic alive. 
Nor does one need to be a believer 
to feel its charm. 

The Grand Trunk Road, Kim's 
Road, still runs from Lahore to Cal¬ 


cutta, “bearing without crowding 
India's traffic for 1,500 miles—such 
a river of life as nowhere else exists 
in the w'orld." I decided to travel 
along it when I learned that Agra 
and the Taj Mahal are some 125 
miles from Delhi on that very road. 
It w'as near the time of the full 
moon, and it is common knowledge 
that then is when one should look 
on the Taj Mahal, 

In the diamond dawn of a golden 
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winter day 1 set forth with a bearded 
Sikh dnver in a little English car It 
IS tautological to call a Sikh 
bearded, for his religion forbids 
him ever to shave or cut his hair 
His black beard curls beautifully 
and his hair is deme up in a little top- 
knot, seldom seen because of his big 
turban The Sikhs uere some of the 
finest fighting men of the* Indian 
armies Most of them are big and 
like so many Indians, soft-spoken 
My Sikh's name was Matrah Singh 
He had a plaid rug a< ross his 
shoulders against the early morning 
chill, and behind his fierce, swept 
back beard, his face was surpri'i- 
ingly young and gentle 

For a space in Delhi the (irand 
Trunk Road Ix'cornes the C handm 
Chowk, the Street of Silvei It is 
crowded with sliops all with thtir 
floor level about waist high and ev 
tending m a shelf along the road 
Grave Indian^ can mI romfortablv 
there and watch the traffic, smoke 
a big copper water pipf or eat 
tangerines, huge gooseberries, rich 
dates, or those unbclic vable potatoi^s 
that are filled with air 

Three or four elephants, loaded 
with hay, swagger d down the 
crowded street past the big red 
sandstone mosque where a hair of 
the Prophet's beard is c herislied A 
doe-eyed, high-humped dun cow 
with spreading horns painted bright 
blue and hung with garlands of 
oringe and yellow marigolds went 
p^st, followed by a white goat, half 
qf which was dyed pink. 


All about, as we left the city, the 
Punjab plain lay brown and bare, 
dotted with trees that stood singly 
or in small groups, as far as the eye 
could sec It seemed almost desert, 
but Matrah Singh said that the 
whole land became gieen with the 
rains Wells were frequent, some¬ 
times being workc^d for irrigation by 
cattle or v ater buffaloes, sometimes 
by the* united efforts of a family, 
pulling up huge buckets of water 
drawn by a rope running over a 
pnlle> 

fhc road was lined with spread 
mg trees, so that it ran in r ontinuous 
shade from the hot Indian sun Most 
o^ them were nec m trees which 
look like giant versions of pepper 
trees The riccm is good foi the 
tc'eth, and is used throughout India 
to clean them The Ic’avss .iic 
sharplv bittei to the taste ^but there 
rc^mains a c ool after-effer t like that 
of mint Often there would be a long 
avenue of bo trees, whose heavier 
foliage made the road into a dim 
tunnel (It was the bo trc'o under 
which Dueldha first began to teach, 
and it IS the bo or pipal that is the 
c ommon shade tn c of China .iricl of 
India ) 

7 he Grand Trunk Road is paved, 
and paved far better than are the 
roads in some countries, such as 
Russia, that claim to be more ad¬ 
vanced than India Tme, some 20 
miles from Delhi the double* width 
narrows down until it is wide 
enough for only a single vehicle. 
Through the golden dust, one meets 
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h%ad-on a great herd of sleek, wide- 
horned cattle or slug-like buffaloes, 
or passes a string of shaggy super¬ 
cilious camels with rope muzzles, or 
a group of monkeys sitting solemnly 
by the road, perhaps with a baby 
monkey carried in long, hairy, 
reddish-grey arms. Green and yel¬ 
low parrots scream and rocket 
througli the shade to perch wood- 
pocker-like on the trunks of the 
trees. 

VVe were happy to turn out fo** a 
bullock-drawn we'hling cart, for 
weddings mean good luck the w'orld 
over The [)ig archaic wheels of the 
wagons have not changed for mil¬ 
lennia, and this one was crowmed 
with a double-domed canopy, like 
the humps of the Bactrian camel 
The bullocks, gay with How'crs, 
moved with a stately gait beneath 
their embroidcr<‘d plum-coloured 
blankets, and a profu'-ion of rugs 
partly covered the elaborately carved 
body of the rig. 

Bright-clothed women walked 
proudly in the dust, balancing great 
shining vessels of copper and brass 
on their heads. They were clad in 
limc-coloured saris, lemon-coloured 
ones, others of burnt orange, still 
others of tan or cream with red 
border, and they wore either little 
trousers with embroidered cuffs, all 
of peach, chartreuse, apricot or 
raspberry, or blue-pink pyjamas. 

One of the charms of Asia is the 
sense of being an intimate part of 
the everyday life of the people, for 
they live in the streets. A thin, hawk¬ 


nosed man sits by the road while a 
barber shaves his head with a 
wickedly thin razor. Kettles bubble 
appctizingly, and the air is spicy and 
fragrant with the promise of food. 
Whole industries are carried on in 
the street: glazing, pottery-making 
on the age-old potter's wheel, and 
rope-making—^spread out by the 
road for a hundred yards or more. 
And beside the road, people lie 
peacefully asleep on rope beds, 

(^ncc W'e passed a tall elephant 
that carried a bed on its back. 
I.f'i-iurely propped up thereon and 
smoking a hookah was a grizzled, 
arrogant-looking old man. The ele¬ 
phant’s brow and temples were 
elaborately decorated with blue, 
orange and yellow designs, and the 
bed was hung with liells swinging 
from heavy chains Matrah said that 
the tough old rider w'as doubtless an 
overseer, for if he were the owmer 
of the elephant, he would be dressed 
better and would lx* accompanied 
by a retinue on foot. Only the rich 
have elephants, for they arc expen¬ 
sive to keep. 

The dry, tree-studded landscape 
stayed essentially the same, although 
from time to time low hills loomed 
in the distance, or stony outcrop¬ 
pings rose from the plain nearby. 
Such places were the abode of tigers. 
Matrah said that a tiger had lieen 
killed recently only 15 miles from 
Delhi, and another had been shot 
on the road near Agra. 

Almost without being aware of it, 
we were suddenly in Muttra, one of 
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the holiest cities of India. 

“Do you see that low platform in 
the hills?” asked Matrah Singh. 
“There lives a very famous sadhu. 
He was once a professor of English 
and of science in the university, but 
when the call came to become a holy 
man, he gave up everything. Now 
he wears only a loincloth.” 

“I have heard that some sadhus 
can leave their bodies,” I said. 
“Can this holy man do that?” 

“Oh yes. One day people came to 
him greatly disturbed, because they 
thought that he had been murdered. 
His head and arms had been seen 
beside the road in different places. 
That night many people congre¬ 
gated about his house, and he threw 
his head and arms out to them 
separately, to shov? that he could do 
so without hurt.” 

The Indians live in a world where 
the natural and the supernatural go 
hand in hand. What with their be¬ 
lief in so manymarvels, their accept¬ 
ance of transformations and shape- 
shifting as a way of life, their firm 
faith in reincarnation, and the many 
intricacies of their complex religion*?, 
anything can happen. 

And then I saw two huge bears in 
the road ahead of us, held on nose 
leashes by a pair of ruffians. 1 told 
Matrah Singh to stop, and as we 
pulled up beside the road, one of the 
hien began to chant and to rattle his 
^ ^uble-ended mendicant’s drum, 
\ihile the other man rolled over and 
over on the ground in a friendly 
wi’estling match with his bear. The 
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other animal, responding to Jhe* 
drum, reared up and danced, a h^ad 
taller than a tall man. The bells oh 
his ankles jingled merrily as he 
stepped sideways in perfect time 
with the drum, rotating both his 
huge paws, and then he moved his 
head horizontally from side to side 
in the classic Indian movement that 
makes one doubt one's own eye¬ 
sight. 

Everyone knows that the Taj 
Mahal was built by Shah jehan as, 
a tomb for his favourite wife. It 
lakes its name from one of the titles 
oi the queen, “Crown of the 
Palace.” I had expected the Taj to 
t»e exquisite, but small and jewel¬ 
like. Actually, it is imposing and ex¬ 
citing in its very size. The sunlight 
burns white on its sleek gigantic 
surfaces, which imperceptibly be¬ 
come a rich antique yellow^ in the 
shadows. It seemed like a vast, 
fabulous ivory carving, set in a 
wonderful garden of clipped grass, 
roses, bougainvillea, trumpet 
flowers and blossoming trees. The 
still pools in which it is mirrored are 
filled with darting fish. 

Conquerors and thieves have 
stolen the diamonds and other jewels 
with which the actual tombs were 
once crusted, and the looted golden 
doors have been replaced with 
carved wood; but nowhere else on 
earth remains such a vastness of 
fretted marble. And all over those 
gigantic sweeping surfaces, both * 
inside and out, are patterns—lotus 
blossoms, poppies, Iflies, and long 
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• quotations from the Koran m grace- 
fu? Arabic scnpt—all laid mto the 
marble m jade, lapis lazuli, agate, 
carnehan, onyx and porphyry with 
the most beautiful taste and skill 

“I pity the poor queen," said 
Matrah softly, interrupting the 
silence, "who could not live to see 
such a wonder " 

The sun was setting when we re¬ 
turned to Agra to wait for moonnse 

A shaven headed man in a ma- 

• roon and silver wrapping caught my 
eye as he sat on his h* unches in the 
court Three birds on little leashes, 
canary-like birds but somewhat big¬ 
ger, with yellow ochre throats and 
topknots, fluffed and preened on 
perches by his side The man tossed 
a ring m the air, and one of the birds 
left its perch and caught the ring m 
its beak before it struck the ground 
Coins were similarly tossed, each to 
be caught m mid-air and returned 
to him At his order, one of the birds 
broke off a bit of betel leaf and put 
it in the man's mouth, and another 
held a needle and thread in its claw 
and strung tiny beads on it I saw 
those birds pick out numbered cards 
as I called the numbers, and I 
saw them released from their little 
leashes m order to bnng their owner 
leaves from the top of whatever tree 
I might choose And after each little 
act, the bird bobbed and bndled 
coquettishly as the man petted it 
and fed it tiny grains of millet 

A big moon was nding in the sky 
that night when we amved again at 
the gate to the gardens of the Taj. 
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The great dome of the marble won 
der was itself a dim but perfect half 
moon Flanked by its soanng min 
arets, it was mirrored m the lonj 
pool of still water as yet another vas 
and bellying moon Everything tha 
did not shine, including the clippei 
trees that edge the pool, made fla 
patterns of black silhouette The tre 
mendous ivory structure dreamed u 
the blue night, silent and complete 
ly unreal 

That would have been enough h 
keep m one's memory, but the rea 
magic comes when one is close oi 
the broad marble terraces As oni 
moves about, the moon is suddenlj 
broken up and reflected by the pol 
ished precious stones of the inlaic 
patterns so that the high arches anc 
cornices are lit all at once with liv- 
mg moonhre The lovely, strange 
fire shifts and changes, waxes anc 
wanes Sometimes it seems thai 
there is a strong, soft hght frorr 
somewhere behind the white ivory, 
as though there were feasting anc 
gaiety within, again, the lights arc 
strung and festooned in stars and 
constellations about the dome, evei 
changing, dying like the coals of a 
great hre, sponging forth in pools ol 
light And for a background there 
IS a mist on the broad over, and the 
distant barking of many dogs, with 
the more familiar stars of heaven 
dim and unreal m companson with 
the bewitched moonfires of the Ta;|* 
Indeed one does not need to be a 
believer to feel the charm of the 
Grand Trunk Road. 



'*I had no special sagacity—only the power of patient thought" 
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the Universe 


By Robot Sit other 


E arly on Christmas Day in 1042 
a premature and woefully weak 
baby boy was born in a stone 
armhouse at Woolsthorpe in Lin- 
olnshire. The two midwAes at the 
elivery sadly predicted that die liny 
nfant would not live througli the 
lay. 

And so the baby lived 85 years, 
md the "poor little weak head" that 
lad to be supported by a special 
gather collar early in life proved to 
ontain the finest scientific brain the 
krorld had ever known. Its owner 
iras knighted, heaped with honours, 
aade a fortune and was buried in 
Vestminster Abbey. His name was 
aaac Newton. 

There was nothing in the ancestry 
I'this frail child to indicate genius, 
lis father was a ne'er-do-well who 
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died, at the age of 37, a few weeks 
before Newton was born. His moth¬ 
er was undistinguished in an^" way 
from her farming neighbours in the 
villag(‘ ot Woolsthorpe. (»eneticists 
in later years attempted in vain to 
trace Isaac Newton's ancestry be¬ 
yond three generations. They found 
no clue to his gifts. 

These gifts were slow' in appear¬ 
ing. As a schoolboy, Newton was 
often at or near the bottom of his 
class—until the day he beat a larger 
boy in a fight. This boy was higher 
in the class than he, and Newton 
decided to complete his triumph 
by proving himself the superior 
student. 

Noting his increased studiousness, * 
an uncle suggested that he be given 
a higher education, and obtained 
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yrf)ung Isaac's admission to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, at 19. Isaac 
'Barrow, Professor of Mathematics, 
considered him "a man of quite 
exceptional ability and singular 
skill." In fact, when Barrow re- 
signefl liisprofessorship, he arranged 
for Newton, then 26, to succeed liim. 

The (ircat Plague of 1665-66 inter- 
iiipted Newton’s education and had 
«i lemarkahle effect on his career. In 
one ghastly tlirec-month period, one 
tenth of London's population die<I. 
Cambridge Universliy was closed, 
and Newton, at 23, returned to 
Woolslhorpe to "meditate." These 
meditations during 18 months on his 
mother’s farm laid the gioundwork 
tor all his subsequent achievements. 

As a boy Newton had been re¬ 
garded a^ a "wool-gatlieier." The 
true character of this "absent- 
mindedness" became apparent dur¬ 
ing his enforced stay in the countiy. 
Plainly, the young man had an al¬ 
most terrifying power of concentia- 
tion, which he could bring to bear 
on the most complex problems for 
horns on end. And linked with this 
W'as another great gift- -an intuitive 
sense for penetrating to the heart of 
a problem without lost motion. 

From remotest times, wise men 
had believed that the sun, stars and 
planets possessed special heavenly 
qualities quite unlike anything on 
earth. To suppose otherwise was 
unthinkable—until Newton came 
along. 

It may have been, as Voltaire later 
declared, that the sight of a falling 
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apple caused Newton to ask hiraseH^ 
if the force that drew the apple 
the earth might not also be the forced 
that kept the moon in her orbit. Thia-' 
idea seemed to Newton more likely 
than the accepted theory of DeS'’ 
cartes that the moon and planets 
w^ere carried round their orbits by 
"vortices" in an unseen, unfelt 
and improvable substance called 
"ether." He w'cnt to w'ork on the 
problem and, although his results 
were not published until 20 years 
latf'r, he had worked out the laws of 
motion and universal gravitation by 
the time he was 24. He also invented 
a new’ mathematical system to prove 
his theories : the calculus. 

During this 18-month period, 
Nc’wton plunged into an amazing 
\ ariety of other studies. He discov* 
ered the law's of the tides. By a series 
of brilliant experiments with prisms 
bought for a few pennies at a coun¬ 
try fair, he proved that w'hite light 
is composed of all the colours in the 
spectrum, and that each colour bends 
in its own characteristic degree 
when passed through a prism. He,; 
ground lenses and mirrors and made 
a new kind of telescope. 

In his old age, when praised for 
his great contributions to man's 
understanding of the universe, he : 
remarked: "1 had no special sagac¬ 
ity-only the pow'er of patient 
thought." He made his discoveries, ■ 
he said, "by keeping a subject con- '^ 
stantly before me until the first .. 
dawnings open little by little into 
the full light.” 
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Newton said nothing about any 
of his Woolsthorpp discoveries at the 
time—a reticence whii h was to in¬ 
volve him in angry controversies 
later on In lt)b7 he leturned to 
Cambridge fhere, in 1659, he was 
made Lucasian Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics, a position lie was to hold foi 
30 years 

Not long afterwards, The Royal 
Society of London for Improving 
Natural Knowledge saw Newton’s 
new reflecting telescope and irnnic di 
ately elected him a mi mber Hi re 
mamed a leading hguri in thi Royal 
Society all his life and was ^ it side nt 
from 1703 until his diath Surprised 
at the Society s inthnsiasm for his 
telescope, Newton sint m an ai 
count of the expinmints with li ^ht 
which led to his mvintion 

The paper toui hid off i storm - 
not because the expi riments win 
not accurate and tfu tomlusions 
drawn from thim indisputf'^ble, but 
because his findings did not s([uait 
with certain tlu orit s th( n hi Id So 
many voices were raised in com¬ 
plaint that Newton finally ex 
claimed in disgust, ‘ I su a man 
must either resolvi to put out noth¬ 
ing new or bciome a slavt to defend 
it.” From that time on he was more 
reluctant than ever to make his dis- 
covenes known 

Although Newton had invented 
the calculus while an unilergraduate, 
he had not described his method to 
anyone but Barrow Some years 
later Gottfried Willu Irn von Leibniz, 
the great German mathematician, 
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came, up with much the same s}^- 
tem Leiiini/ at first conceded tha^ 
he and Newton were working on a 
similai system simultaneously 
Whin till issiu was drawn, his sup¬ 
porters said that Newton had bor- 
lowcd from I cibniz 

1 o test tins point, Jean Bernoulli, 
a famous Swiss mathematician, pub 
lishid two probltms and ihallenged 
anyoiu to solve them within a yeai 
I 1 ibni/ solvtd on(, and was at work 
on tlu othir as tlu >iar drew to a 
tlo'M Whin Niwton heard ot tlu 
pi( ms hi jiromptlv solved both 
in Itss than 21 hours Ih suit his 
answ IS to tlu Royal Soc 11 tv Whin 
th( "vi let} publishi d tlu m without 
disf losing the author Btrnonlh 
saw them and rut fullv <omnunt(d, 
riit lion IS known bv his ( Uw 
riu tist provedbiyond doubt that 
N( wton had mdetd invented thini/Lal- 
< ulus Hi fould not have solved the 
probli ms otlu rvvisi 

Publication of the Pnncipia, the 
greatest of Ntviton’s works, was 
largely fortuitous Ldrnuiid Halley, 
later appomti d Astronomer Royal, 
wa-. fiaffitd in his attempt to com 
pute the orbit of the comet which 
now bears his name (joing to New¬ 
ton for help, he learned to his aston¬ 
ishment that Newton had already 
computed the orbit But search of 
Newton’s cluttered desk did not at 
once disclose the calculations—so 
Newton quickly did them again 
Halley, meanwhile, realized the 
great value of the unpublished re¬ 
search so carelessly stuffed into the 
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pigeon-holes of Newton's desk, and 
offered to publish the work at his 
own expense. Newton agreed, and 
thus the Principia, which was to be 
hailed as the greatest scientific book 
ever printed, came into being. Not 
until our own day, when Albert Ein¬ 
stein came forward with his theory 
of relativity, was a single scientihc 
treatise to have an equal impact on 
the development of human thought. 
Newton spelled out the niechanics 
of oiii universe, Ein¬ 
stein unlockedtheato .1 
and established llu' 
identity of eneigy and 
matter. 

In the Pruuipia, 

N’c'wton lefined .iiicl 
cl xn tied all that he 
had disiovered about 
tlu' movi'menls of the 
planeN and their satel¬ 
lites. During the 18 
months it took him to prepare the 
book, he uould often sit motionless 
for hours, then dash to his desk 
and write for hours more without 
even bothering to pull up a chair. 
His secretary reported that he sel¬ 
dom went to bed before two o’clock 
—sometimes not until five or six— 
and often forgot to cat. 

Newton gave the Ixxok a sort of 
sub-title: "The Frame of the System 
of the World.’’ Even mathemati¬ 
cians found it difficult h) read, not 
only because the problems dealt 
with are complex but because New¬ 
ton purposely made it difficult—so 
that he wouldn’t be bothered by 


"little smatterers in mathematics." 
Written in Latin, the universal lang¬ 
uage of science at that time, the 
Principia consists to a large extent 
of mathematical formulae and equa¬ 
tions. For two centuries it was the 
major guide to the world's scientific 
thought. 

All previous thinkers had held 
til at some continuous force was re- 
(}Hired to keep the planets moving 
in their orbits. In the Principia, 
Newton said that a 
body in motion would 
continue to travel in a 
straight line for ever 
unless some force was 
applied to stop it. The 
planets move in circu¬ 
lar paths because the 
gravitational force of 
the sun exactly equals 
the centrifugal force of 
their motion through 
space. Since there is no friction in 
space, no additional power is needed 
to keep them circling at constant 
speed through countless sons of 
time. 

Newton developed and explored 
his law of gravity: that every par¬ 
ticle in the universe has a gravita¬ 
tional attraction for every other par¬ 
ticle in proportion to the product of 
the masses of the particles and in in¬ 
verse proportion to the square of 
their distances. He showed how to 
determine the mass of the sun and 
the planets. He established rules for 
calculating the orbits of comets. He 
proved that the gravitational force 
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of tilt moon and tin sun causes tides 
m the oe cans of the e nth, thatspiiiif, 
tides oceur v\lun moon ind sun au 
pulling togethei map tides when 
the fortes are oppose d Sue h i A\on 
derfiil unifoinnt> is hi found in the 
plane taiv system must Newton 
said, be alleiwed the effect of 
choice 1)\ i Supieme Creator 

The ^,ie itest of ill Newton s In 
urnphs e nnc inoic thin ^ eentiir\ 
after his dc ith His 1 iw of gi i\iti 
tioii was so thoroughly u c c pb d tli it 
when istronoineis found the pi met 
Uranus slij^htl}^ out of its pie die ted 
position the v did not si -,[)(e t 1 11 iw 
in the thcoi\ Tiiste id the\ con 
eluded th it L I anus must 1 c iH eted 
by the ^.r i\ it ition il pii'l oi i j)l mi t 
still undHco (led 

By Newt mi 111 1 iw li criici in 
I ranee ii d \dims m 1 n^l md m 
depenelentlv (ompnb I the position 
of this undis( oven <1 pi uk t licit 
rier sent Ins e ilc ill itions 1 1 tin is 
tronemiei (idle in (icinniiv (jillc 
recened the in on Septi i bi 2^ 
184h went to Ins t( le eopi thitcer'y 
night ind disc o\ c it (1 the new planet 
in the e \ i( t spot indie eted It 's 
called Ne ptune 

The eoinposition of ♦ u Principia 
see me d for several ye irs to h ive e \ 
hausbd Newton s interestnise it nee 
and h( sought an idmiinsti itive 
job He was appointed \\ irde n of 
the Royal Mint in which position 
he reorgam/ed the eomige svstein 
set up blanch mints route nde d with 
speculators anti generally pioved 
himself an able administrator He 


held the position until his deathrin 
1727 " 

Newton nevei married, and if 
there w is my lornancc in his life 
no trace of it Ins ippeare d 1 he 
hostess of his eornfoitable house m 
I ondon w is his be iiitifiil ind \iv i 
(iousni(i.e Miss C itherim Hirton 
In ippeirmei Niwton w is of 
i I r iw^e height with h mdsoine 
I itlier h itji le itiire s i e le ii rudelv 
(omplexien md 11 isliiUf^ e>e He 
w i''mode I iti in ill his h ibits Ome 
\hen iskni \\h\ he did iiotsinofe 
n pm d Be I lUse J do not w mt 
) i((|Uili m\ III w niiessitles He 
h ul i t ill lit ( I in ikni m mi \ mcl 
(j iti cl oi tin stiK k I M h live so 
sue essfulK th it 111 left mestit ol 
limit ()()() wlni h w i-> i I ivi 
slim i 1 those d ivs 

In 17da two \( iis ifti I Ins i In 
turn IS ihi sidi nt of the Roy^il Six i 
1 1\ Newton w is knvhte d b^ One e n 
\nne fin lii t si n ntist i\er to be 
so lionouieci 

In his Hath\t ir inonrrie d bv 1 n^^ 

1 md md tin woild f-siic Niwton 
went to his list rest m Westininstn 
\bbi V where he lie s tod ly one of 
the gii itest 11 lines miong that com 
pan\ of the it Of Ins life s woik 
he hid written J do not know 
whit 1 ni ly ippe 11 to the worlel but 
to myself I sum to hive been only 
like i boy picldlmg on tin si ishoie 
diverting myself in now and then 
finding isinoothei pebble orapret 
tier shell than ordinary while the * 
gre at ocean of truth lay all undis 
covered before me 



whole one dentist had many chil¬ 
dren as patients. I never knew the 
reason until I saw the huge chart in 
his office. On it was a picture of the 
drill. Under the picture were scores 
of children's names with stars after 
them. Over the chart was this ban¬ 
ner: "The I-Can-Take-It Club!" 

H(nv many times do you say, 
"VWll, there's one thing I never 
could take!" and then name your 
own pet fear? If you've named it, 
you can take it. "Take therefore no 
fhouglit for the morrow: for the 
morrow shall take thought for the 
things of itself," Jesus .said. Jesus 
\^’as a realist. He knew that sub¬ 
consciously we gird ourselves to 
climb the mountains and then find 
to our amazement that wc climb 
them well. 

No sane man hopes to be free 
fnan fear- -ever, if he wants to sur¬ 
vive. True fear is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to prepare us for life’s crises, 
(k'sell, the psychologist, says, "Fear 
and fortitude are opposites but both 
are necc's-^ary for the growth of char¬ 
acter. The full development of forti¬ 
tude depends upon the experiencing 
and overcoming of fear. Wholesome 
fear generates its own mental anti¬ 
bodies. Fear is anticipatory pain. Its 
antibody is fortitude, the capacity to 
endure and cope with pain." 

One of the most delusive hopes in 
modern times arises, I think, from 
a simple mis-statement in President 
Roosevelt’s famous "F'our Free¬ 
doms" speech: “freedom from 
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“The resources of stamina 
and power within us all” 

You’re Braver 
Than You Think 

By Margaret Blair Johnstone 


MEN climbing to a lirst- 
door factory room passed 
.in open pail of naphtha. Thinking 
it was water, one of them Hipped his 
lighted cigarette towards it. There 
v^a^ a da-h of tlame. One man 
turned and ran down th(' stairs ami 
into the street. T he other ran up the 
stairs to w'arn the workers. 

Had you been there, which w'ay 
would you have run? 

h'acing this (picstion, many of iis 
suddenly discover that we have two 
num dw'elling in us. Thomas Carlyle 
named them when he .said : “Every 
man has a Coward and a Hero in 
his soul I ’ ’ 

"Which would 1 be?" we say, 
and all too often secretly fear the 
Coward would take control of us. 

Rut this is not so. Each of us has 
untold resources in physical en¬ 
durance, mental reserves, emotional 
power and spiritual stamina. 

1 once lived in a neighbourhood 
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fear.” What the comers of the 
phrase really meant, I think, was 
freedom from funk hunk is “un¬ 
reasoning fear, cowardice ’’ hear 
has dignity A man can use fear An 
Army offi(Pr once told me “None 
but the brave can afford fear'" He 
gave me a cutting from a military 
journal 

“The awful moments befoie an 
attack wli'^n each second set ms an 
hour are the most useful moments 
the soldier has hear is the body's 
preparation for action I he lu irt 
pounds faster, pumping blood more 
rapidly to your arms, legs brain 
Adrenalin, nature’s own shot in tlu 
arm, pours into youi blood strt am 
Changes ottur m your Innly (In mis 
try. You lost your fatigue even 
though you have been dog-tired 

Fear, whtn used, incicascs your 
strength and endurance 

Emerson was right when he said 
that “a hero is no brav( r than anv 
one else, he is only biavt five min¬ 
utes longer•“ You tan alwiv^ trj 
to hold on five minutes longer And 
often what the Coward in you may 
keep you from doing for yourself, 
the Hero m you fore es you to do 
for something or somec ne outside 
yourself 

Love for a person often releases 
unsuspected emotional power I 
shall never forget a man who lived 
in our street when I was a child One 
day, I heard a gang of boys hoot as 
he went along the pavement with 
his son’s red wagon piled high with 
laundry, "Hey, chaps, look at the 


washer man!" one boy shouted At 
that our door slammed and my 
father crossed over to them I could 
not hear what he said, but there was 
no argument as they walked away 
I do know what my father said to 
me ' The bravest man m this neigh 
bourhood is John Carr He has to 
work at hfime His wife will never 
be well again, there s no one to take 
care of the bab\, and the othci chil 
dien have to go to school john is 
doing honest dean woik, neccs 
saiy work Some day lu will have a 
1 business just wait and sec 
^\iid he did 

1 ove of a cause, perhaps the (.luse 
of (( untry has inspired iiian\ to be 
braver than they knev\ they vxen 
On the mantel of the Hind's He.id 
Hotel in the English village ot Bray 
IS this inscription 

“bear knocked at the do'^r 
baith answere'd 
No one was there 
The woids appended tei that in- 
sciiption lead “Lettered at tlu time 
of Dunkirk” the time when every 
man or boy who could navigate, no 
matte-r how aniate'urishly, found a 
hero in hinu-elf brave enough to help 
rescue the Aimy 

During the blitz, many a man 
under hre not only lead but fol¬ 
lowed the suggestion on a sign that 
hung down by the London docks 
It said “If your knees are knock¬ 
ing, kneel on them ' ” 

If you want to meet the Hero m 
your soul, try it For “Courage is 
fear that has said its prayers." 



By Wilfred 1 unit 


1hi< mort words one knows the eisiti it is to think cle irly nud precisely 
1 irst write down yoiii own definitions of the words fimilwr to you Jhen, 
iinong tho suggested delinitions below choose the one >ou believe is nearest tn 
meaning to the test word Answers ire on the next pige 


(1) stolidity (sto hd i ti) \ compiet 
HISS B intensity C dullness 1) de 
]Hnd ibdity 

(2) piscatorial (pis 1 i t iw n ul) \ 
qiilint B niitin}, to tin stud) of 
plants C pel tuning, to tishin,, D 
rustic 

(h sedulous (std v lo hiss) \ seho 
Jarl> B sicrctue ( unseen 1) 
])i rseveiin^ 

(1) podiatry (])j dv itn) \ the stud\ 
ind tie ihnent of foot ailments B i 
bi inch c t mi(li( me 1 aling with ehil 
dnnsdisascs C xetssuc inod(st> 
D ibnoimil piaetiees 

(5) bistro (bis tro) \ i drink B pns 
ein C small rest lur int 1) mtovieated 
pc rson 

(h) pulchritudinous (puleritjoo dinns) 
A fertile B numerous C foolish 
D beautiful 

(7) peroration (per oh ra> slum) A 
closing pdi t of d speech B niuldlt of a 
spe ee h ( opening of a speec h D elo 
ciuent plea 

(8) unregenerate (nn n jeii iir it) A 
unborn B ignorant C wiektcl D 
stubborn 

(‘I) reprieve (ri preeve ) A a i ecap 
ture B sorrow t suspension of pun 
ishment D expression of disapprov al 

(10) circa (sur' kuh) A concerning an 
arena B about C spherical D 
exactly 


(11) surveillance (sur vavl unce) - A 
slave like obedience B unusual wis- 
ebin ( close watch 1) detailed re- 

ViC V 

^ 12) spontaneously (s}X)n tay ni us li) 
\ freely without premeditation B 
innocent!) ( enthusiastically D 
1( udh 

(il) unimpeachable (un ini pcech uh 
b 1) \ blame h ss B questionable 

( unconquer ible D hopeless 

([•1) windrow (wind ro) V transpar- 
enc) B row of rikrd hay C soft 
breeze D windbreak 

(15) entrails (en tiad/) A lament 
B intestines C path*' D places of 
admittance 

(lb) tour de force (tc5br de force')-A 
an ingenious and mipressiye accom¬ 
plishment B eombdt unit C defeat 
1) fort 

^17) pinioned (pm vund) A strong 
li se t in one s ideas C shackled D 
decorated with flags 

(18) opus (oh pus)— A generosity B 
a literary or musical work C. great 
size D frankness 

(19) antiquary (an tik wuh ri)-A 
student of antiques B elderly person 
C curator of a zoo D sideboard 

(20) wanness (ware'n ness)—A clever¬ 
ness B caution C fatigue D tricki¬ 
ness 





Answers to 

"IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 

(1) stolidity C Dullness of feeling im 
passive ness is His st lidity wis 
complete nothing seemed to move 
or touch him La.tm stjhdus dull 

(2) piscatorial C Pertaining to lislui 
men or hshing as Is lie W ilton 
famous pi’icatcrial 'luthonty I itin 
piscator fisherman 

(3) sedulous D 1 itin sidulus dih 
gent Hence ptrsevciinf, industn 
ous as Our enemies hive Inen 
btdulom in spreading the ( lies 

(4) podiatry A 1 he study and tre il 
ment of foot ailnents (/reel p d 

foot and latrtia ntdieil treat 
ment 

(5) bistro C \ small restaur'int ir 
wineshop as He was in habitu < f 
the bistros A Alontmirlie 

(6) pulchritudinous D Jieautiful ts 
Ihe girls weie a pulchntudin «a 1 it 

Latin pulchritiido beautv 

(7) peroration A Ihc coiuludin^ put 
of a speech as His perc yati i w is 
eloquent 1 atm pir through and 
oral e to speak 

(8) unregenerate C I. nreeoneiled t > 
God anel the higher spiritual valuer- 
wicked sinful is I his is an unri 
general age Of 1 atm origin mean 
ing literally not born ig im 

(9) reprieve C Postponement of pun 
ishment suspension of a sente nee as 
‘ He granted the prisone r a brief rt 
prteve 

(10) circa - B Prom the T itin and 
meaning about approximately 
as, ‘ 1 he period of modern h nghsh be 
gins area A D 1500 

(11) surveillance -r Close wateh as 
over a criminal suspect or a prisoner 
French survetUer, to watch over ” 

4(r 


(12) spontaneously - A Ireely with 
out premeditation instinctu ely nat 
urally as Ihe viitues upon which 
human freedom depends do not grow 
spontaneously in Iiuman nitiin 

I atm spontancus voluntary 

(13) unimpeachable A blame kss 
frt ( from ill fault not to be eallid in 
question as regaids hontsty or tuith 
IS Hi was eoiiMcted on iintwpeaih 
allc eviden e 

(14) windrow B \ r iw as of hay 
I iki d up to drv bi fore being st icke d 

f 1 by ( xte nsi m 1 he tre i s 1 1 \ in i 
uinh V iftir the Imini me i lom 
\\ mel plus row 

1 ) entrails B Ihe internal puts 
jf an aniin il i s]i< 11 ilK the intestines 

(lb) tour de force \ V I reneh bor 
1 ning meamiif, i feat eif streiigtii er 
ill an ingeni us ind inijiressive ac 
( omplishme nt or pioeluetnn as Ihe 
book IS i biilli int t ur dt for e e f the 
miagin iti ni 

(17) pinioned ( When a bn 1 is pm 
lyiud its wings ire 1) ninel oi elipi^td 
Henei shiekled re sti iini d bji^bimlin 
or holelmg the unis is He stood fe i 
sell r il n mutes be foie he ii ili/i d til it 
his arms weie not fini lu i 

(15) opus B 1 rom the I atm pus 
A\oik but m I nghsh mori spccilii 

illy i hteiaiv woik eu musie il com 
jiosition as Opus 47 of B< < thoeeii i'* 
thi Kre ut/e 1 Son it 1 Oiii woid 
IS the I itin plural of (pus 

(19) antiquary \ \ student oi collee 
tor of antiques I itin antiquus in 
ei( nt 

(20) wariness B 1 rom the Old 1 ng 
lish waer hicellul Hence cautiem 
e ire as 1 Ic was h inehcappe d at times 
by his own xtarincss 

Vocabulary Ratings 

20 18 correct excellent 

17 15 correct good 

14-11 correct fair 
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\ / an\ peopt t rt^^ard the 
/TTIYi^ atomic distovtncs ol rc 
cent vcais is part of i 
nif^htnidic that disrupts the ptatc fill 
die ims of civilized man 1 do not 
he lie VC hi'itoiv will see them m that 
light We have giimd control ove i 
natural force s that e in advance eivi 
hzation e ve n withm a single genera 
tion, to a point which man has nevei 
attained before 1 believe firmly that 
oiii knowledge of the atom is in 
te nded by the Creator for the service 
and not the destruction of mankind 
The U S Atomic Energy Act of 
1946 ve as a farsighted law But 1 had 
certain specific reseiv^ations about 
it Nuclear energy, which 1 believed 
t ould change the world, was strait 
jacketed in U S Government regu¬ 
lations Research, development, 
patents, manufacturing and posses 
•Sion of fissionable materials were 
denied to private enteiprise Atomic 
energy was an absolute Government 
mone^oly 


Atomic weapons development is 
lie e* S'.arily a (lOveriiment responsi- 
biiit}, But I was convinced that de¬ 
velopments in agiieulture industry 
and power pioduetiem would not be 
realized fully until the field was 
opened to the genius and enterpnse 
of industry 

Actually, the restrictions might 
have been related sooncT but for 
the attitude ot Soviet Russia Be¬ 
ginning in 1946 when the United 
States held a virtual world monop¬ 
oly of nuclear weapons, she pro¬ 
posed international control, subject 
to rigid inspections and enforce¬ 
ment, which would have limited 
the use of atomic energy to peaceful 
purposes At that time Amenca of¬ 
fered to share her knowledge and 
resources with all nations 

The Soviets did ever 5 dhing pos¬ 
sible to delay, confuse and destroy 
that plan Actually, they were 
launching their own secret atomic 
programme. The United States 
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detected their clandestine weapon 
test in 1949, and was at once engaged 
in the costly and ptnlous contest for 
supremacy in nuclear weapons 
Every thinking person knows now 
that the present great and versatile 
stockpile in the United States is tlu 
major safeguard of the fiet world 

Meanwhile atomic ent rgy became 
associated in popular thinking with 
death and destruction Yet the cus 
todians of atomic energy in America 
under President Trunian and Prcsi 
dent Eisenhower never lost sight of 
its benign potentials Progress was 
phenomenal in the p oduction of 
radioisotopes * They were prodiu(d 
by U S AEG reactors as earlv as 
1947 riicv were distiibuted freely 
to institutions m the I iiitcd States 
and other countries and within a 
few years revolutionized some areas 
of medical research and the diagno 
SIS and treatment of certain disease s 
Scarce high priced radium fo" the 
treatment of cancer was rendered 
virtually obsolete by radioactive c o 
bait and other elements which are 
equally effective sources of gamma 
rays and yet are now available to 
institutions at a small fraction of 
radium’s cost 

Several different types of nue Icar 


• An isotope IS th« t\c in of in i Icmc nt 
It M chemicallv identic il but difTi rs sh;^h11v 
in atomic wii^ht Kjdioisofopts ilso differ 
from their stable twins bv Kivinjj off ruin 
tion Some ridioisotope-. (ruJiurn ind ura 
mum, for examplt) iKcnr in ii ituie T<k 1 ly 
it IS possible to produce radioactivt twins 
of any stable element (cirbon sixliuni phos 
pborus, etc) in the atomic pile or reactor 
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reactors for the generation of e^ec-' 
tncal power were designed by the 
US AFC But most authontie‘- put 
the date of their construction m the 
remote future 

When I returned to the U S AEG ^ 
as chairman in 1953 I was deeply 
impressed by the growing convic 
tion m the White House and the 
Congress tnat the time had i omi for 
full scale development of atomic 
energy outside the military area 

President Fisenhower in Ins ad 
dress to the General Assembly of the 
United N itions on December 8, 
1Q5^ stated llie United States 
pledges before the woild its deter 
n mation to help solve the fearful 
atomic dilemma to devote it entiie 
heart and mind to find the wry bv 
which the miraculous inventiveness 
of man shall not be dedicated to his 
death but consecrated to^iis life ' 

Two months later the President 
sent to C ongress the message which 
resulted in the U S Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 The new law had two 
greit aims to make international 
CO operation pcossiblc, and to enable 
private enterprise to develop the 
atom for peaceful purposes 

The progress of the past 18 months 
—only a moment m history— has 
been extraordinary For example, 
the U S AEG announced its pro¬ 
gramme to develop power-produc¬ 
ing reactors, and invited pnvate 
companies to participate The quick 
response was totally unexpected 
The Duquesne Light Company is 
building the first full-scale nuclear- 
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po^er plant in the United States. At 
lea.st four or five others will be con¬ 
structed in the near future. 

These pioneer nuclear-powcr 
^ plants cannot be economically com¬ 
petitive with conventional plants at 
present. Yet the participating^ com¬ 
panies are paying about 90 per cent 
of the total costs ! This, I maintain, 
could happen only under free enter¬ 
prise in an expanding economy. 

Indeed, two or three proposed 
^plants will be constructed entirely 
without financial help from the U.S. 
(iovernrnent. Mr. Hudson Searing, 
president of one of these companies, 
Crmsolidatc'd Edison of New York, 
recently tc'ld stockholders that nu¬ 
clear power "is the only way we can 


see of bringing about lower electric¬ 
ity costs in the long run." 

It is pointless to speculate on how 
soon nuclear power will be cheaper 
than power produced by falling wa¬ 
ter or the burning of coal or oil. We 
do know that resources of fossil 
fuels are limited, and that coal and 
oil will be needed for functions 
which atomic energy cannot per- 
fonn. W'e also know that there are 
many countries which are not 
blc.ssed with abundant resources of 
oil and coal. So to me the present 
question of "economic" nuclear 
power is academic. I believe that it 
will be available before long, and 
that it logically will be used first 
where it is needed most. 


Rkar Admiral Sikauss brings to 
the position of Chairman of the 
IT.S. Atomic Energy C'ommission 
a deep personal interest in the 
promise of atomic energy. In 1935- 
37 his mother and his father both 
died of cancer As a memorial, 
he started a programme at the 
California Institute of Technology 
to pioneer in the production of 
cheap radioactive substitutes for 
radium in cancer treatment. 

Early in 1939 Dr. Nils Bohr, the 
Danish scientist, took to the 
United States evidence that the 
Hahn-Strassmann-Mcitner experi¬ 
ments in Germany had definitely 
fissioned the uranium nucleus, 
making a chain reaction theoretic¬ 
ally possible. To Strauss this was 


portentous news: it could mean the 
mass production of radioisotopes, 
cheap enough to be available to 
every hospital. But it also meant 
much more. One physicist wired 
Strauss: “I see enormous possi¬ 
bilities . . . leading unfortunately 
perhaps to atomic bombs.” Seven 
months later Dr. Albert Einstein 
wrote the historic letter to Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt stating that the 
atomic bomb could be made. 

In 1946 Lewis Strauss was ap¬ 
pointed by President Truman to 
the newly authorized U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. He resigned 
from the AEC in 1950 to re-enter 
private business, but was recalled 
in 1953 by President Eisenhower 
and appointed Chairman. 
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Nuclear power foi the propulsion 
of ships and aircraft will also come 
sooner than is generally nali/ed 
Few people have giaspid the sig 
mficance of the U S S Nautilus and 
her sister submarine the Seawolf 
With the feasibility and safety of 
the marine propulsion leac tor estab 
lished b{ vond doubt the job is now 
up to tlv dcsigntis and builders of 
surfaee vessels J he time to begin is 
now 

1 ani conviiKod that the laelioae 
tivc isoteipes will eontmiu to be the 
wonders of the atom ige Foeliy 
they are being use el by maiiv m 
dustries to ( ontiol pioe e -^si s eh te < t 
flaws and test tlu dm ibilityoi we ti 
mg cjuality of all seiits of mateiiil'' 
New uses foi them iie found eveiv 
day 

Used as tra< t rs or as laeliition 
sources thi se atomic pirtules ( in 
search out the inrumost se ots of 
nature anel give man gieater control 
over his e n\ ironment 1 oi e xainple 
plant geneticists have alre idy used 
radiation from isotopes to produce 
a new strain of rust lesistint oits 
wilt-resistant tomato seedlings and 
a peanut plant with ^0 per cent 
greater yield fhesi and simil ir dc 
velopmcnts will mean greatly in 
creased wealth to farmers 

By ineorpoi.iting small amounts 
of radiophosphoius in fertilizers, 
and then using instruments to trae e 
the uptake from the soil through 
roots, stem, leaves and blossom, ag¬ 
ricultural exp'^rts can now deter¬ 
mine the light amount of fertilizer 


to use in the most economical man- 

% 

ner, and at the proper time in the 
growing cycle 

1 or nearly a century science has 
tned in vain to solve the fundamen¬ 
tal seciet of photosynthesis, the' 
pioeess when by iiiture traps solar 
<Mit rgy in the gree n le af and e onverts 
watei and eaibon dioxide into the 
sugars iiid stale lies on which all 
bight I life subsists L^mg ladioac 
tivc eaibon as the tracer scientists 
today seem to lx on tht point of 
solving {ind pe rhaps duplu atmg) 
this m vste nous proe t ss If sut (e ss- 
ful that at hie \ cine nt might lead to 
e svnthetK pioduetion of basit 
loodstuffs fiom simplt anel abund 
int e he mica Is the solution to the 
woild s piessing food piol)l(ms 
Snut 1Q4<) the United States has 
spent more than 12 000 million elol 
1 ns on .itomie e ne rgy Slie^will prob 
ably eontinue to spend about 2 000 
million a ye ir Mejst of this money is 
invested in a stexkjiile of nuclear 
weapons which represents the se 
e urity of the free world Aim rie a has 
no e hence but to maintain that 
security until the whole world 
joins m arriving at a safe solution to 
the "atomic dilemma I firmly lie- 
lievc that can be ae cornphshed 
But America's nuclear stejekpile 
also represents a national resource 
of incalculable value With nuclear 
weapons you can "beat swords into 
plowshares and spears into pruning 
hooks' ’ even more realistically than 
the Scriptures envisaged The ma¬ 
terial IS immediately convertible to 
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peaceful uses That is what Presi 
dent Eisenhower had in mind when 
ht told the United Nations that the 
weapon must be put in the hands 
of those who know how to strip its 
military casing and ad ipt it to the 
arts of pcac( 

Young people liavi asked me if I 
think W( shill I n]oy the benefits of 
till itom bi fori the world is over 
t iktn b), the distniitivi power tint 
IS within mill s ^^ri p With ill m\ 
mart I e in iiiswei Yi>' 
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We are living in an era that seems 
designed to test the courage and 
faith of free men Yet I do not be¬ 
lieve th it any great discovery of the 
itom s magnitudi earne fiom man's 
intelligence ilone A Higher Intelli- 
gtnee dtiiiled that man was ready 
to reii ivi it My faith tells me that 
the Cri itor did not intend man to 
i volve Ihiough thi ages to this stage 
of eivili/itioii only now to devise 
something that would destroy life 
on this eirtli 


Lhi hut is hlMtijr 

M OKI Mid m rt innn ils in dio[)[ mg from thi s) ^ now idays 
\lsiliin dogs 111 p 11 ichulid m thi Au tiiin Alps to sniif out survivors 
if IV d iiKhes I lit KAh diojiptd i. its 1 1 i it pi igutd juiigk outposts in 
Malivi I hi t lilted St ites 1 ish ind Wildlifi Servict is dripping 
lingeilmg ti lut in thi liquid loit if lu blocks to lestock remote 
mount cm stii* ims 

Beuits III pi ichutid in Cihfoinii ind ther western stitis of 
Amt lie i bie lust they dim so will Using tn is stones iteds ind mud 
two bi xvtrs of ivei igi cigeiniss can finish i dim IS fi'et 1< ng and six 
felt with in ibout thiee weeks with watei distributing results that can 
bt bi III fici il or dis 1 st rolls foi miles iiound 

In Tcci nt yeais beivurs have bi n creditiel with sivmg thousinds of 
icies in north we^t Ament i from i losion 1 hey have kept healthy foil ige 
growing m Pilisidis Intiistate Piik despite iteoitl drought mil they 
hivt I used the level of some lakes ntai Winnipeg in C an ida as much 
is thiee litt 

But they can also flood highways ind r ulway ti icks luin golf eouises 
Mid deer feeding giounds (onseivition men theiefoie keep flapping 
beivers when they aien t wanted and moving them to plieis where 
then dims will do good Piiiehuting peimits settling them in remote 
count! y plates inatcessiblc by load and unsuit ible for iiieiaft lindings 
Each beaver parachuted by the California Depirtment of I ish and 
Game lb dropped in a coat sc canvas sat k It is half filled with straw and 
the beaver goes on top of that As the chute descends, the beaver s 
weight holds the sack round his neck his head in the air When the 
chute collapses, the landing is cushioned by the straw and he walks out 
Two males and two females are usually dropped in the same spot 

—Peter White w Nere York Times 



Motor racing attracts millions to the — 



Sport in the World 

% 

By George Kent 


T od\y more cai^ race more 
money is spent oe t>icm and 
more people watch tlum thin at 
any other time in history The 
racing fever is breaking all re< ords 
in Europe and America Some 25 
million people w jtcli the most 
popular sport in the world 
At the InternationalTrophy meet 
ing at Silverstone, there are usually 
well over 100,000 spectators, but the 
24-hour sports car race at Le Mans, 
France, where more than 80 people 
were killed last June, draws 250 000, 
in Germany, at the Nurburgnng 
Grand Prix, it is 500,000 As for the 
JifiHe Miglia — the thousand-mile 


road rate in Italy —conservative cs 
timatcs put tht number watt hing at 
fivt million Two other road rates 

the Pan Amciican in Mexico and 
the Argentine Grand Prix at Buenos 
Aires—also bring out spectators by 
the millions 

The sport in Western Europe 
comes to full flower m the Grand 
Prix races, probably the most exact 
ing tests of car and driver ever de¬ 
vised Each country has its Grand 
Pnx, and a man becomes world 
champion on the basis of a point 
score made in nine of them, plus 
two races outside Europe Indianap¬ 
olis and Buenos Aires 


Conderuei from The Amertean Mercurv 
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i^eraging about 300 miles, the 
Grand Prix are raced on enclosed 
tracks which wind through the 
countryside. The most challenging 
of them, the Nurburgring, has a 14- 
* mile course which takes drivers up 
and down mountains and through 
woodlands, over a route with 174 
car-killing turns of every kind— 
hairpin, S-shaped, right-angle, horse- 
si loe. 

A lacing car entered in one of 
Oie‘'e laces rarely weighs more than 
15 hundredweight. (A standard 
family car weighs upw'^ards of a 
ton.) .Stripped of all unnecessary 
weight, it looks like a torpedo and 
. 1 ^ almost a*- deadly. 

All the essentials of your private 
^ ar are in a racing car but they are 
stionger, often they are specially 
built Tyrc', are twice the normal 
price and a driver may have to use 
two sets in a short race. (The vol¬ 
canic rock roads in the Mexican 
race can reduce a new' tyre to rags 
in 70 miles.) Braking systems have 
special cooling arrangements, but 
still the linings burn out. In a long 
lace, one powerful application of the 
biakes every three miles will dam¬ 
age the lining more than a year of 
normal driving. The great feai of 
every driver is brake fade; if his 
brakes fail completely, the race is 
usually over for him, although men 
have finished races without brakes 
-by clever use of the gear lever. 

The sparking plugs cost three 
times the normal price and wear out 
three times as fast. Eight'miles per 


gallon is considered good; the fuel 
used has a high octane rating and is 
doctored with various costly chem¬ 
icals. Pressure in the tyres varies 
with the circuit and the tempera¬ 
ture. It may go as high as 55 pounds 
at the front and 60 pounds at the 
rear, average is about 40. Tyres stay 
cooler when well inflated. 

A driver who pushes his car be¬ 
yond its capacity can destroy it in 
25 miles. For each car that finishes a 
Grand Pnx there is one or more left 
behind, broken down or wrecked. 
'')ne year, only four out of 22 start¬ 
ers finished the Grand Prix at 
Rheims. The best drivers keep an 
eye on the engine revolution counter, 
never demanding the utmost per¬ 
formance. 

The scene of any of the big races 
in Europe is like a carnival. Engines 
roar, loud-speakers blare; the flags 
of many nations whip at their staffs. 
At Lc Mans, the public spends about 
three million dollars in 24 hours. 
Ten restaurants and 30 bars offer 
food, drink and dancing. In the car 
parks are 20,000 cars; at the airport, 

100-odd private and chartered 
planes; near the grandstand, scores 
of caravans and tents for those who 
scorn hotels. There are 1,000 police¬ 
men, 11 infirmaries with 60 beds, 40 
doctors, 10 ambulances and a chapel. 

Before any race starts there is 
mounting tension. In the pits, gay 
with striped awnings, mechanics 
are giving their cars the final adjust¬ 
ments; drivers are smoking their 
last cigarettes. Now the competing 
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cars are pushed on to the starting 
line by the mechanics, the dnvers 
walking beside them (Racing cars 
must be push started or, more often, 
cranked by portable starters ) 
Painted on the track is a grid on 
which the cars take their positions, 
three or four abreast, the places 
being fixed on the basis of time 
made in trial laps run off the clay 
before. 

Some drivers wear broad corset¬ 
like belts to protect back and ab 
domen muscles Some strap them¬ 
selves to the bucket seats Two years 
ago John bitch, an Aiiierican went 
off the road at 140 miles per houi 
The car turned over three times but 
he was uninjured The belt saved 
him In hurope, however, most 
dnvers prefer not to be belted in 

The racer is not a comfortable 
car, for it has none of the stock car s 
soft spnngmg Riding in one has 
been described as like being dragged 
along the road in a box To turn the 
wheel takes strength To preserve 
his brakes, the racing dnver uses the 
gear lever constantly—m a car with 
out automatic devices ^t the imd 
of three hours’ racing the driver’s 
shifting arm is so tired that it is 
ready to drop off 

Dnvers must pass a rigid physical 
examination Many of them have 
prepared for the racing season by 
ski-ing, skating or swimming, some 
go on special diets In a three-hour 
Grand Prix race, a dnver will lose 
as much as ten pounds The only 
other sport that lakes as much out 


of a man is a 15-round pnze-figkt. 

The cars are warmed up now 
The clutch is down on the floor 
boards Bottom gear is engaged 
The flag drops—and they're off, 
ripping out of stationary positions 
like cannon balls In seconds they 
are up to bO mph, still in low gcai 
Racing cars arc so geared that it is 
possible to do 80 in hrst, 100 in sec¬ 
ond and so on through five forwaid 
speeds 

1 or the hrst few laps the track is' 
crowded with cars jockeying foi 
position, but soon they are spread 
out and the raie settles down to 3 
I attic between three or four Skill 
bows most at the corneis A film 
of Ascan (world champion in 1952 
and 195v^), who was killed last May, 
showed him taking the same curve 
in 15 laps of the same race each 
time he entered it at the safcc place, 
followed the same line througli and 
out of the (ornei Had his car been 
mounted on rails it eould not havo 
travelled with gre ater pre cision 

Grand Prix drivers favour the 
"powei drift" as a way of taking a 
curve As he approaches a turn, the 
driver keeps his foot on the acceler¬ 
ator and points the car in towards 
the inner rail The car moves for¬ 
waid broadside on all four wheels, 
practically at right angles to the 
road so that when it comes out of 
the corner it is pointing into the 
straight To the spectator there is 
nothing more exciting than the 
sight of two cars power-sliding, hub 
to hub, round a curve. 
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The mechanics in the pits have 
toSls, sparking plugs, fan belts wait 
mg Spare wheels are piled close 
to the track edge The fuel, fed 
through three inch nozzles which 
foice hve gallons a second into 
a tank, is ready, so are hre ex 
tinguishers 

In tilt ordinary Grand Prix, a 
driver may make one stop at the 
pits for fut 1 and oil While someone 
sponges his face cleans hi-^ goggles 
hands him a drink, the mechanics 
swarm over the ear 11 ^y clean aero 
scieen and miiiois check oil and 
toolant In most Grand Piix laccs 
thcie (an lie only three mechanics to 
a cai and their speed is incredible 
A car < an take on 30 gallons of fuel 
a gallon of oil and four new wheels 
m v^5 St (onds 

A big thrill of motor racing is to 
sec an unde ipowcrc d car win a rate 
by its drivei s sheer skill Ihis is 
sometimes achieved by what is 
called slipstreaming (or bulldog 
ging, 111 Amtnca) the driver gets 
a few feet behind a fastei car and 
allows himself to be pulled along 
in the vacuum createel Well per¬ 
formed, this tnek can boost speed 15 
or 20 miles an hour without increas¬ 
ing fuel consumption 

Slipstreaming is sometimes em¬ 
ployed for psychological effect Old 
racing drivers say there is no one 
who can stand up under the strain 
of being tailed lap after lap It is 
also dangerous, for if something 
goes wrong with tlie leading car a 
collision is inevitable 


J 

Car racmg has always produced 
great personalities the world over. 
Older British enthusiasts will recall 
the brilliance of such men as Sir 
Malcolm Campbell and the thniling 
duels for supremacy between John 
Cobb and Captain George Eyston. 
Today there is a new generation of 
British ra< mg drivers whose names 
aie household words—men like 
Stilling Moss, Mike Hawthorn, 
Tony Rolt, Duncan Hamilton, Reg 
Parnell and Bob Gerrard 

Among manufacturers, the 
achievements of Germany’s Daim- 
lei-Bi n/ IS outstanding In 1946 the 
company’s works were 70 per cent 
m rums In 1948 the assembly line 
w as mo\mg hour >cars later one of 
Daimler Ben/'s Mercedes won the 
Paii-Amencan in Mexico Last 
year, thanks in part to the Argen¬ 
tine dnver, Juan Manuel Fangio, 
this make of car won more races 
than any other 

Fangio, thf* 1954 world cham¬ 
pion, is 44 years old, hve feet five, 
stout and bowlegged He has gen¬ 
tle, smiling eyes but on the track he 
becomes a man with “a cold fire in 
his bell> ” Said one driver “Fan¬ 
gio ahead of you is an aeroplane, 
behind you he is a tiger ’’ Fangio 
began life as a garage mechanic, has 
twice been champion of the world 
and in the 20 years he has been 
driving has won every important 
race in the world except the Mille 
Miglia and the Indianapolis Sweep* 
stakes 

All great racing dnvers have spent 
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time mending in hospitals. At In¬ 
dianapolis alone 25 drivers and 14 
mechanics have been killed, includ¬ 
ing the American champion driver, 
Bill Vukovich, this year. In the last 
Pan-American, six people were 
killed, about 20 injured; Italian 
driver Giovanni Bracco said, "This 
race will kill us all." 

From the driver’s point of view, 
the Pan-American is perhaps the 
most dangerous of all races. But 
eveiy one is packed with potential 


death. At Le Mans earlier this vepr, 
a silver Mercedes driven by Pierre 
Levegh, of France, and travelling 
at about 125 mph, spun off the track 
on to the embankment. It disinte¬ 
grated and flying debris killed 
more than 80 people and injured 78 
others. 

The Le Mans disaster was the 
w()rst tragedy in the grim history 
of a sport that is essentially a race 
wuth death—the most dangerous 
sport in the world. 




ylre Ton a Good Ju of Character ? 

SIZING people up wc all fall back now and then on certain outwaid 
signs of inner character You can check up on the accuracy of voui 
character readings by marking each of the following common beliefs 
"true" or “false ’ 

1. Long, slender liands mean an artistic temperament * 

2. Redheaded people are more temperamental than othci people 

3. A slow learner lemembers what he has learned better than a fast 
learner. 

4. A person who does not look you in the eye is likely to be dishonest. 

5. A receding chin denotes lack of will power 

6. Blondes are apt to be less trustworthy than biunettes. 

7. Fat people are typically good-natured 

8. Ears pointed at the top warn of foxmess, selfishness or even dis¬ 
honesty. 

9. Wrinkles at the outer corners of the eyes show that a person has a 
sense of humour. 

' 10. Curly hair is a symptom of exuberance and vitality 

i 11. A high, bulging forehead is a sign of superior brainpower. 

’ 12. Cold hands are a sign of affectionate disposition. 

’ Psychologists who use these ciuestions to test candidates for personnel 
, jobs say a score of seven correct answers means you’re probably a pretty 
f good judge of character A score of six is passing. A .score below five in- 
■ dicates you’re substituting false stereotypes for direct observation. 

And what are the correct answers? According to scientists who have 
^' checked these beliefs against actual fact, all are false. 

—John Kord Lagemann in This Week 



A fanatir—but a fanatic, tnnchcd with e^eniiis 


Angel of the Madhouse 
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O N A Sabbath day m March, 
1841, Dorothea Lynde Dix, 
a shy, sickly spinster of Boston's 
bluest blood, taught a Sunday- 
school class in the House of Correc¬ 
tion at suburban East Cambridge, 
Massachusetts She went home so 
shocked and tern- 
fied that slie could ^ 

not sleep that 
night hor m the f \ 

gaol she had seen 
the ghastly condi- 
tion of four insane | 

people confined in ^ 

a dark, airless, uii- 
heated cell, its 
walls shimmenng Att 
with frost and so 
filthy as to be unfit ^ \ 

for pigs. ® 

This first expen- 
ence with the plight 
of the insane 
changed Dorothea Dix's whole life 
and gave it a purpose. She arose 
next morning and set out immedi¬ 
ately with a determination that 
never faltered, to win a monumental 
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fight to have the mentally ill con¬ 
sidered as human beings She be¬ 
came a fanatic—but a fanatic 
touched with genius 
Ihrough enquiiies she learnt that 
tnc condition of the insane in East 
Cambndge was considered pierfectly 
all nght The in- 
sane were born de- 
praved, it was 
f held, and the best 

way to handle 
them, therefore, 
ajjRSr was as so many 

dangerous animals. 
jpF Close confinement, 

% i, usually with chains 

^ or manacles, was 

generally accepted 
as the only solu- 
tion, and even the 
mildly insane were 
r impnsoned Worse, 

many a warded 
or attendant made a private income 
from charging visitors a fee to visit 
the “crazy house “ It was thought 
good sport indeed to watch the fan¬ 
tastic features of these unfortunates, 

M 0A ^ - - - . SI 
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to listen to their ravings and to goad 
them to fury with prodding sticks. 

Such was the state of civilization 
regarding treatment of the insane 
little more than a century ago. An 
apostle was needed to call attention 
to the evils resulting from the 
cruelty and indifference. Dorothea 
Dix became that apostle, and pres¬ 
ently developed a drive, furious in 
its intensity, that lasted 40 years. 

The first thing she did was to 
bring public attention to bear on the 
insane in East Cambridge, and only 
after a stout battle wa-, a stove in¬ 
stalled there and some attempt at 
sanitation made. Then, ^o far as the 
general public was aware. Miss Dix 
dropped out of sight. This was a 
relief to most public officials and 
prominent citizens, who had round¬ 
ly condemned her “unwomanly 
conduct” in matters better left to 
men. 

Though out of the spotlight. Miss 
Dix was, nonetheless, busy. Quietly, 
unobtrusively, she began a two-year 
investigation of the hellholes in 
which the insane were kept through¬ 
out Massachusetts. She made no re¬ 
port until her dossier was overflow¬ 
ing with as shocking and damning a 
mass of evidence as was ever col¬ 
lected. Then she wrote, at white 
heat but with calm good judgment, 
a document entitled Memorial to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
It was to become as effective in its 
way as Swift’s Modest Proposal. 

"I shall be obliged to speak with 
^eat plainness,” wrote Miss Dix, 


September 

' 'and to reveal many things revolt¬ 
ing to the taste, and from which 
woman's nature shrinks with pecu¬ 
liar sensitiveness. I proceed, gentle¬ 
men, briefly to call your attention 
to the present state of insane persons 
w'lthin this Commonwealth, in 
cages, cupboards, cellars, stalls, 
pens —chained naked, beaten wdth 
lods and lashed into obedience.” 

Miss Dix managed to convey a 
very real and horrible sense of what 
she had seen. With simple, direct 
p: osc, she related the dreadful prac¬ 
tices going on in what was thought 
to be the most enlightened state in 
An erica. She named places and 
victims. 

At an almshouse m Danvers, a 
town near Boston, she found a 
young woman confined alone in a 
tiny outbuilding. “There sli^ stood, 
with dishevelled hair and unwashed 
body, clinging to or beating the bars 
of hei caged apaitment, the con- 
traetefl size of which afforded only 
space for increasing accumulation 
of filth a foul spectacle, gentle¬ 
men.” The legislators squirmed. 

At Newton, another nearby town. 
Miss Dix had found a woman 
chained to a wall, living in what 
amounted to a toilet. At Groton she 
had discovered a youth, heavy irons 
round his neck, chained to the wall 
with six feet of great steel links. She 
described these cases, and scores of 
others, piling horror on horror. 

Her effort was not in vain. 
With a speed hardly ever given 
to law-making assemblies, the 
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M^sachusetts legislature, at once 
provided rooms—and good rooms— 
for 200 insane patients at Worcester 
Hospital 1 his was the forerunner of 
many measures taken by Massachu¬ 
setts in subsequent years 

Miss Dix never stopped Although 
her entrance into public affairs was 
still wideiy resented, she received 
encouragement, both hnancial and 
otherwise, from a number of Bos 
tomans of her own aristocratic class 
' And as soon as she had turned Mas 
sae huse'tts oflieialdorn topsyturvy 
she went to Rhode Island and 
stirted intthodieally tf) work as 
before dhe repoit she finally pies 
ented there was even more sealing 

At T ittle ( ompton Miss Dix had 
found one Abraham Simmons, 
(hamed l>v one leg in a stone cell 
seven feet square It was double'- 
wailed, the keepei casually ad¬ 
mitted so that hr woiikl not hear 
Simmons s ‘picreing screams’ 
Iheie was no light, no aperture foi 
an When Miss Di\ visiteel the heilt 
the walls were covered with frost 
Iht keeper’s wife tolel her, laugh 
mglj^, that m winter they often 
“raked out as much as a bushel of 
frost at a time, ' but that Simmons 
had "never showed any signs of 
fieezmg ’’ Ihe peior man had been 
confined in this den for "above 
three years ” 

Miss Dix prepared a special article 
on Simmons, a sardonic piece, mor- 
dantly entitled, "Astonishing Te¬ 
nacity of Life," which she had pub¬ 
lished in the Providence, Rhode 


Island, Journal Beginning her in¬ 
dictment as though it were an article 
of scientific interest, she presently 
desenbed the plight of Simmons and 
studded the description with barbs. 
She supposed, she said, that Rhode 
Islanders considered themselves 
L hnstians but she doubted gravely 
whether they could address them¬ 
selves to the (lod of the unhappy 
Abraham Simmons, there m his 
ghastly den 

Abraham Simmons immediately 
beeame a martyr, known through¬ 
out the United States, and Rhode 
Island hurncdly followed Massa- 
( husetts in providing earc for its 
insane 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
came next then this untinng woman 
moved on to invade the U S West 
and the South, every state in 
America cast of the Rockies—and 
Canada 1 or 20 years, until the out¬ 
break of the Amencan Civil War, 
she travelled by stage coach, steam¬ 
boat and horseback, and in pnmor- 
dial railway trains In the first three 
years alone, she travelled over 
10,000 miles and visited 18 peniten¬ 
tiaries, dOO gaols and more than 500 
almshouses, hospitals and houses of 
refuge where the insane were kept. 

Onie she was nearly drowned in 
a stage coach, fording a river. 
Again, m Michigan, her coach was 
held up by bandits She remon¬ 
strated With one of the robbers, who 
looked at the slim, white-haired 
woman, then exclaimed "My God! 

I know that voice " It turned out. 
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that he had heard Miss Dix speak 
in the insane ward of a Philadelphia 
gaol. The robbers returned the loot. 

The courage of Dorothea Dix was 
without bounds. Into a New Jersey 
dungeon she went to talk to an 
alleged maniac, chained by both 
arms and legs and kept in darkness. 
The keeper warned her that the man 
was extremely dangerous, but she 
went directly up to the poor fellow 
and gently called him by name. He 
stared for a moment, then broke 
down and wept. She had this deso¬ 
late man removed to a clean bed in 
a pleasant room and, after two 
months, he was so far recovered 
that he was performing useful work 
about the hospital. 

Time and again she went into 
filthy dungeons, all alone, and 
talked with the victims of man’s 
stupidity; and she showed what 
decent treatment and medic al atten¬ 
tion could do for allegedly hopeless 
cases. 

As Miss Dix made her way 
throughout America, badgering, 
charming, praising, blaming and 
pleading with the legislatures, new 
asylums sprang up in her wake, all 
staffed by doctors—not sadistic 


thugs—^who believed that solpe- 
thing could ♦be done for mental 
cases. Wherever Miss Dix went, 
their plight was vastly improved. 

With her own native land at last 
alive to the great curative powers of 
humane treatment. Miss Dix sailed 
for Europe in 1854. There her inves¬ 
tigation found conditions extremely 
bad, and she was responsible for the 
founding ot large hospitals in Jersey 
and in Rome. 

During the American Civil War 
Viss Dix became Superintendent of 
Women Nurses for the Union Army, 
serving her country ably and coura¬ 
geously for four war years. Then, 
wnen peace returned, and m her 
60’s, she went back to her work for 
the insane. She did not stop until 
death overtook her at 80. 

That she is almost completely un¬ 
known today is due in part to Miss 
Dix herself. She never permitted 
any personal interviews or what 
would today be called publicity. 
She would allow no asylum to be 
named after her. Yet she was prob¬ 
ably one of the most distinguished, 
and certainly is now the most for¬ 
gotten woman that America has 
produced in 300 years. 


On A FERRY I boarded in the Sudan, scores of people stumbled over 
the squatting form of a small boy, who persisted in sitting in the bottom, 
despite oaths and kicks. I asked the Captain to move the boy somewhere 
to keep him from being hurt 

"Very good, your excellency," he replied, "but it is only fair to warn 
you that if that boy gets up the boat will sink." 

—H. C. Jackson, Stulan Dtys and Ways (Macmillan) 




Of What Use Is Poetry? 


By Dame Dddh Sitwell 




ROM TIME TO TIME an OUt 
cry aribes on the subject of 
the use of the arts in general 
and of poetry in partuukr Ihis 
strikes me as vtiy odd W hy should 
everything m the woild, necessarily, 
be ‘ of use ^ And yet, although 
poetiy has the beauty of tlie lily, it 
IS as unseeing to ask what is the use 
of poetry as it would be to ask w hat 
is the use of religion 
The uses of poetry are many The 
poet should stand beside the priest 
in his M ork of restoring to mankind 
faith in God and m the heart of 
Man, in this terrible age when the 
only faith seems to belong to the 
grey and murderous creeds 
Emerson said of Plato “He, from 
the sunlike centiality and reach of 
his vision, had a faith without 
cloud '' This IS true of the great 
poet It was true m the past, it is 
true now, m this age when so many, 
because of the outer circumstances 
of the world and their lives, suffer 


from a tragic weakening or total 
loss of faith Poetry will help to 
1- ecp us immovably centred 

Seeing the immense design of the 
world, one image of wonder 
mirrored by another image of won¬ 
der the pattern of fern and of 
feither echoed by the frost on the 
window pane, the six rays of the 
snowflake mirrored by the rock 
crystal's six rayed eternity, laskmy- 
self “Were those shapes moulded by 
blindness? Who, then, shall teach 
me doubt?" 

The poet speaks to all men of that 
other life of theirs which they have 
smothered and forgotten The poet 
helps his brother men to be more 
merciful to each other, remember¬ 
ing the words, “Little children, love 
one another " To Shakespeare, for 
instance, even the meanest thing 
that lives is worthy of the light of 
the sun 

Poetry has many uses It is the 
deification of reality Such poetry as 

55 
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Wordsworth's, for instance, teaches 
us that God is in everything, in a 
stone, in a straw Reason and tran¬ 
quillity were the companion angels 
of Wordsworth as he walked 
through an everyday world made 
splendid by the light of a genius 
which illuminated but did not trans 
form Common speech and common 
experience were here, but all made 
radiant and unforgettable by inspi 
ration hor Wordsworth had the 
warmth of the earth and of the 
human heart and that genius which 
was of the heart rather than of the 
soul had taken all the chill from 
Reason 

The earth and every common 
sight 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in elcstial light 
Poetry ennobles the heart and the 
eyes, and unveils the me amng of ill 
things upon whic h the heart and the 
eyes dwell It discovers the e^ret 
rays of the universe and restores to 
us forgotten paradises 

As Walt Wdiitiiian said, All 
truths lie waiting in all things 
They unfold themselves more fia 
grant than roses from living 
buds, whenever you fetch the spiing 
sunshine moistened with sumiijer 
rain But it must be m yourself It 
shall be love ’ ’ 

I wish that everyone could share 
the rapture of the poet In some 
^ wa 3 ^s—I say this with all humility— 
nthe expenence of the poet in crea¬ 
tion is akin to the expenence of the 
f saint. I do not believe that anybody 


who loved poetry could have,an 
ugly soul Human faults, yes But 
the soul would still have radiance 

Foolish people say that the poems 
made simply for the love of beauty 
are useless, they are butterflies They 
are ‘spivs And yet I cannot but 
remember that when the great seven 
teenth eentuiynaturalist, John Ray, 
was asked What is the use of 
butteiflies^ he replied. To adorn 
the world and delight the eyes of 
men to brighten the countiyside 
serving like so many golden span 
des to decorate the he Ids And he 
added of those butterflies made by 
the Hand of (jod Who can eon 
t( nplate their evciui'.itc beauty and 
not acknowledge and adore the 
traces of Divine art upon the ni ^ At 
least the poems of which I speak, 
those butterflies made bv the hand 
of man have the traces of hum in 
ait upon their wings 

I must at this point c onsider a 
epiestion th it w ill be asked by ni my 
Why do not more people care foi 
modem poetry^ 

I have two answers to that cjues 
tion The fust is that a great deal of 
dull rubbish is being written at this 
time, and is eneouiaged ituklessly 
by reviewers The unfortunate read 
cr bicaught face to fare with this 
feels a lethal boredom, and says to 
himself,' If this is poetry, I will have 
none of it ” So he never comes to 
the poetry that is real, and will make 
the world more beautiful to him 

Another reason is that many 
people have an mhented way of 
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secir^g and hearing, and havt, too, a 
certain deafness as to rhythm 
In my youth, I and my young 
fellow poets derived a considerable 
amount of amusement from the 
writings of our unmstructed elders 
on the use of rhyme "Why," they 
cnqiiiied, "(ould not the young 
potts ihyn e like Tennyson^" If wc 
asked what partidilar poem of 
leiinyson they would wish us to 
emulate they replied, almost invan 
cxbly, lears, idle tears '—m which 
no rhyme oecuis 

Tilery judged us by he'arsay only, 
without reading us All skilful un 
iliymed verse luns so smoothly that 
, in the ease of familiar poems it is 
ilmost always taken by the unm 
striK ted for ihyrned vers( ('onsider 
thes» liTK’. fioin a modern poem 
*> 11(11 arc file clouds — 

/ hev float with a lute coolnt ss and 
sunny shade 

Sometimes pretning then flight 
less feathers 

Float, proud swans, on the calm 
lake 

And wave vour clipped umgs in 
the azure air, 

I hen arch your neck, and look 
into the deep jot pearls 
Now can you drink dew from tall 
trees and sloping fields of Heav¬ 
en 

Gather new coolness fc/r tomor¬ 
row’s heat, 

, And sleep through the soft night 
with folded wing 
Ib not that as melodious as any 
rhymed verse. 


Rhythm, as I said in the preface 
to my Collected Poems, is one of the 
pnncipal translators between dream 
and reality Rhythm might be de- 
S( ribed as, to the world of sound, 
what light IS to the visible world. It 
shapes, and gives new meaning. 
Rhythm was described by Sehopen- 
hauer as ‘melody deprived of its 
pitch " ‘Every great poet," said 
Shelley "must inevitably innovate 
upon the example of his predeces- 
oi' in the exact structure of his 
peeulur versihcation " 

fhcK is a great deal of opposition 
to the revivifications of rhythmic 
patterns But then, the greatest 
oi all rhythmic patterns, those 
not made by the hand of man, 
have been misappiehended Doctor 
Thomas Burnet, who died m 1715, 
w as so seriously disturbed by the un- 
syinmetrieal aiiangement of the 
stars that he rebuked the Creator for 
His lack of technique "What a 
beautiful hemisphere they would 
ha\e made," he exclaimed, "if they 
had all been disposed in regular fig¬ 
ure's all finished and made up 
into one fair piece, or great compo¬ 
sition, according to the rules of art 
and symmetry " 

When a certain kind of person 
IS not grumbling about lack of 
symmetry, he is grumbling about 
symmetry One English critic, for 
instance, ? R Leavis, has decided 
that there is little, if an 3 dhing, to 
be said for Milton The sound of a 
great deal of Milton’s verse affects 
him much as the sound of a motor 
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bicycle affects my less sensitive 
nervous system "We find our¬ 
selves, "he declares, "flinching from 
the foreseen thud " 

My ardent hope is that readers 
will go out and find poetry for 
themselves, and will not be dis¬ 
mayed by certain cntics who tell 
the reader he must not ask for dc 
light m poetry, but for instruction, 
and who read into every poem 
something that is not there A good 
deal of clean healthy fun without 
the slightest trace of vulganty can 
be gamed from reading these cntics 
if we do not take thc^n seriously or 
allow their self complacency to 
imtate us beyond endurance 
F W Bateson an English critic 
declared that Gray s 4« Llegy nt 
ten in a Country Churchyard is a 
"plea for decentralisation ' The 
same gentleman wrote that Tenny 
son suffered from schi/ophrcnia 
And, also, that we should not insist 
onthe presence of delight ’ in poetry 
"To insist on its delightn g us 
IS a kind of perversity " 

Luckll 5 ^ delight in Ix^auty has not 
yet been made a crime in law • 


One of the purposes of poet»’y is 
to show the dimensions of man *ihat 
are, as Sir Arthur Eddington said, 
"mid-way m scale between the atom 
and the star,"—and to make all the 
days of our life, each moment of oui 
life, holy to us 

In an apocryphal letter published 
originally in a Moscow paper, Picas¬ 
so is supposed to have said, "There 
are painters who transform the sun 
into a yellow spot, but there are 
others who, with the help of thei“ 
art and their intelligence, transform 
a yellow spot into a sun ’' Which is 
the greater and more important 
work ^ Yet many are angered when 
t le yellow spot is transfonned into 
a sun It IS deception we aic told 
The artist is not using a great sub¬ 
ject Why ennoble the common¬ 
place^ Why show our common life 
as if it had some purpose beyond 
the grave ? 

Poetry IS the light of the Great 
Morning wheiem the beings whom 
we see passing in the street are trans 
formed for us into the epitome of 
all beauty, or of all joy, or of all 
sorrow 



_/he first intelligent expression of the infant is wonder, this quickly 
develops into active curiosity, until life becomes an enthralling and 
breathless voyage of discovery Its possession is the great distinction be¬ 
tween youth and agf* Youth is past when the sensation of adventure is 
ended, when instead of boundless expectation and of curiosity that pene¬ 
trates into all the comers of existence, a man is content to take things as 
they are, when eagerness gives way to complacency and questioning to 
the cynicism of experience The man devoid of curiosity is the man who 
in the ad attains nothing —th* Ltvtng Age 



ProBably nothing quite the equal of this appalling mess has ever 
happened before or since 


The Great Molasses Flood 

By Ralph Frye 


ROM the earliest days of the 
Anioncan colonies, ships loaded 
with wooden hogsheads of 
thick, dark molasses sailed regu- 
laily fioni the West Indies to unload 
at Boston’s wharves Molasses took 
the place of sugar, \\ Inch few colon¬ 
ists could afford, and it made 
Yankee rum It was a keystone of 
Boston’s prospenty and trade 
for almost three centuries—until 
January )5, 1919. 

I M'as a reporter on the Boston 
American on that fateful day. The 
stones coming in over the wire were 
predicting, nghtly, that on the mor- 
tow Nebraska would become the 
thirty-sixth American state to vote 
"dry,” thus bringing Prohibition 


upon the entire natron (and n nder- 
ing great quantities of molasses 
virtually useless) But even before 
the news could be printed, the 
L iggcst molasses storage tank in 
Boston burst and sent an angry 
deluge of the stuff rampaging 
through the old North End, tearing 
down the elevated railway, demol¬ 
ishing buildings, drowning and 
crushing 21 people and dozens of 
horses, wreaking property damage 
of more than a million dollars. 

For years the tank, a bulging 
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giant 50 feet tall and 282 feet m 
girth, had loomed above the freight 
loading depots, stables and fire sta¬ 
tion in Commercial Street, near 
Boston's inner harbour Three days 
before, the pumps of tankers from 
Puerto Rico had filled it right up to 
the brim witli 2,320,000 gallons - 
14,000 tons—of molasses 
At five minutes before noon on 
that mild winter morning, a tele 
phone rang in the mol esses factory s 
office in the shadow of the tank 
Supenntendent W illiam W hiU pick 
ed up the receiver heaid his wife in 
sist that he join ht in town for 
lunch, and left— thus undoubtedly^ 
saving his life But the busy market 
district was thronged with pioplc 
destined to be kss fortunafi 

Along C omii (n i il Strf ct n( w 
fangled motor lorries and horse 
team drays t lath n d on the cobble 
stones beneath the elt \ itcd r iilwav 
In the doorways of sh ips ind brick 
dwellings across the street from the 
tank, residents were takin^ ad van 
tage of the warm wcathci to sun 
themselves In stables of neaiby 
draymg companies, dozens of hor 
ses were placidly munching hay 
Dnvers (hatted ovii their lunch 
boxes on the freight loading plat 
forms Mrs Bridge t C louglu rty, 68, 
stood watching them from the door 
way of her frame house at the 
comer of Copp’s Hill and Comrncr 
cial Street Her big son Martin, a 
well-known boxer and referee, lay 
m his second-floor bedroom, sleep¬ 
ing soundly The time was 12 41 


At this moment Patrolman Frank 
McManus was making a routine 
phone call at a police signal box 
clow n the street Suddc nly he heard 
a grinding, rumbling noise 
1 ookmg up, he saw a dark sea ot 
licjuid gush from the bottom of the 
tank He saw th( big tank open out 
and fall apart and a towering w dl 
of mol iss( s roll over the ground with 
a seething hissing sound (lOing ^5 
rniUs in hour with a push of 25 
tons it tin eloped the fire stitiou 
then buildings began to collapse 
Me Minus yelled for all the imbu 
laiues and pohcemtn i\ iilabk 
At the same moment the guild 
1 i northbound tram ( oming loiind 
th( eiiive on tht ckwaUd lailway 
yanked his (incrgenty cord All 
1 loiild sec was molasses rushing 
towards rut the giiaid later said 
I ht ti iin stopped just a<i the ek 
vatid I 111 way stnietiiu ihead sag 
>^td into the raging molasses below 
till forw ird bogeys of the first coach 
were lifted off the rails 

Mis Mary Museo, watching from 
the window of her house whdi tlu 
t \plosion earne, saw tlu three 
storey C louglu rty house rist from 
lb foundations and “fly into tlu 
air, then disappear btneath the 
elc\ated railway in a cauldron ot 
floundering horses, people, jagged 
timbers, splintdeel wagons, huge 
crates of goods and—molasses "I 
ran for help," Mrs Musco said “It 
was awful People were ranning all 
over the place, all covered with 
molasses “ 
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To^many people the breaking of 
the tSink came with a teanng sound, 
like the npping of a huge sheet of 
paper To a U S Navy gunner on a 
ship in the harbour it was like a 
succession of reports from an impos¬ 
sibly enormous machine gun Ihe 
tearing sound was caused by the 
initial giving way of the tank at its 
base the marhme-giin rc'ports were 
ii'ets bursting upwards from the 
bottom, like buttons popping off a 
V aistcoat 

Then the very steel Ci. the plates 
tluinselves sundered anel buist eiiit 
waids One 40()-squan loot slc tion 
of stc el weighing two and a half tons 
wis eatapulhd 182 feet into North 
‘Lnd Park Another murderous nb 
bon of half-inch steel plate swept 
across (\>inmerrial Street, sheaied 
through a tree trunk si7e steel col 
uinn of the elevate d lailway like a 
knife thiough butte r 

A fe w hours later, boxci Martin 
Cloiigherty, bandaged like a mum 
my, v\as able to tell reporters “I 
was islecpon the se'^ one!floor, and I 
awoke in se\eral feet of ineilasses \ 
little way from me I saw my sister 
I struggled out from under the 
w ice kage and pulled my sister on to 
a board Then I began to look for 
my mother " But the roof had fallen 
on Mis Clougherty and cnishcd 
her 

Russell McLean, a commuter 
from Waverly, Massachusetts, was 
on his way to North Station when 
the tank burst. The next thing he 
remembered was lying in a doorway 


across the street with a young 
woman unconscious in his lap. “All 
around me horses and men were 
struggling m the thick molasses “ 
One man, running from the onrush- 
ing molasses when it overtook him, 
landed sitting and was swept nght 
out into the harbour Members of 
the crew of a naval tug U.S S. 
Pawnee picked him out of the water 
sticky and fnghtened, but un¬ 
harmed 

We at the Boston American knew 
nothing of any of this at the time. 
I was < ij my way to lunch when a 
Singh hit alarm came in Henry 
Dail\ assistant city editor, called 
to mt 'Ralph take a look at this 
firt Piobalily nothing to it, but 
tht It art a lot of old fire traps down 
there “ 

I went north to Commercial 
Strttt At first there was no sign of 
trtiuble until, away up past Con¬ 
stitution Wharf, I ''au it What 
looked like a moving wall of vol¬ 
canic lava hlkd the street and was 
mtiving relentlessly towards me. 
Lv try thing it overtook -horses, 
cars, people—disappeared I tele¬ 
phoned Henry ‘ Where's the hre?" 
lie said 

“Wait’" I yelled “This is no file 
1 don't know what it is Shoot some 
cameramen and messengers down 
here fast Listen there seems to be 
an awful stink of molasses around 
here Maybe molasses has some¬ 
thing to do with it." 

“Molasses^" Henry was out¬ 
raged. 
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When I got nearer I realized that 
this was the story of all stories. It 
was unique and it was terrifying and 
it was the biggest mess since the 
Augean stables. Sailors, hremen and 
policemen, wallowing thigh-deep in 
the wreckage, were coated from 
head to foot with molasses; it gave 
them a weird copper colour. 

The big fire station had been 
shoved off its foundation and stood 
with its tower canted at a crazy 
angle. Inside several firemen were 
still trapped. It took nearly four 
hours before their comrades free i 
the last of them—and discovered 
George Layhe dead at the foot of 
the sliding pole, with the lire station 
piano and billiard table piled on top 
of him. 

Even in the shallow places the 
molasses was dangerous It was 
worse than quicksand. It held yoni 
feet. Well-meaning bystanders 
waded in to help floundering vic¬ 
tims and couldn't get out. Scores of 
people trapped in the upper floors 
of buildings kept up a plea to be 
rescued. Fire lines were strung 
around the area, but the- crowd 
pressed so hard against the ropes 
that some people slipped into the 
goo. Ambulances manned by mo¬ 
lasses-stained young doctors were 
continually carrying away victims. 

One ambulance unit of Red 
Cross girls arrived in Oxford-grey 
uniforms with shiny black puttees 
and pretty white blouses. They 
were very beautiful and very earn¬ 
est and they plunged into the flood. 


When firemen dragged them out, 
swollen and tottering with*' the 
weight of molasses, they looked like 
loathsome creatures of the primor¬ 
dial slime. 

By mid-afternoon the flood had, 
settled. Hundreds of residents and 
curious spectators went slipping and 
slopping through the mess and 
tracked i.t all over the metropolitan 
district The next day if you sat 
down in any public place or con¬ 
veyance in the city of Boston, you 
ituck to the seat. Riders in trams 
and buses in Worcester, 44 miles 
away, found them smeared. There 
wasn’t a telephone booth in Boston 
where the instmnient didn't stick to 
your fingers. 

Streams of water wen* played on 
the molasses to wash it into the sew¬ 
ers and the harbour. But ordinary 
fire hoses proved useless^o dissolve 
the muck, hiremen discovered that 
salt water managed somehow to 
"cut” the molasses. Fireboats and 
pumping equipment were called in¬ 
to play. Police used huge hydraulic 
siphons to pump molasses out of 
flooded cellars. It was nearly a week 
before all the bodies were recovered, 
and months before signs of the 
disaster disappeared. 

The distillery owners tried to 
wash their hands of responsibility 
for the disaster, only to find this as 
sticky a task as the molasses itself. 
Accident-insurance underwriters, 
too, tried not to get stuck. "They 
do not believe,” reported the Boston 
Globe, calmly, "that the aggregate 
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claims ryade on behalf of the dead 
,and injdred will be very great, as the 
‘persons affected were for the most 
part of the wage-earning class ’ ’ 

TJie courts of Massachusetts took 
a different view One hundred and 
nineteen separate suits for damages 
were filed Heanngs, continued as 
late as 10 p m to give workmen a 
chance to be heard, consumed 309 
days Three thousand witnesses 
spoke more than six million words 
of evidence, filling 40,000 pages of 
court record 

The defendant distillers spent 
moie than 50,000 dollars on expert 
witnesses, built three tanks and blew 
them up in an effort to show that the 


disaster had been caused by an "'an¬ 
archist bomb ” But when it was 
shown that the molasses tank had 
been built of thinner plates than 
were specified in the plans filed with 
the Boston Building Commission, 
the defence collapsed In 1925 the 
company settled the suits out of 
court, for a total of more than a 
million dollars 

Cleaning up the mess took longer 
than the litigation Men scraped and 
scrubbed and painted, but the taint 
of mola'.sts persisted It is said that 
e\en now on humid days, a sickly 
sweetish aroma surrounds some of 
the older buildings of Boston's 
North Bnd 


THE GREAT UOLASSES PLdOD 



Comedies of Error 

Our riicTRKiiY showroom serves a fast growing suburban e'state 
development m which whole bhxrks of hou^'ts are almc^at identical One 
morning a customer phoned and said excitedly "You 11 have to send 
someone out to move oui cooker It w is installed at the wrong address ” 
"But you were there yourself,' protested the manager, "and your 
family was there " 

"Yes, yes I know," replied the customer "We moved into the wrong 
house " -Contnbuted by Flonnce Eng 

A WOMAN was seated next to a middle aged man a stranger, m a 
large church one extremely warm Sunday morning Suddenly the man 
seemed to slump to the floot The woman instantly knelt beside him 
‘ Put your head between your knees, ’ she whispered urgently "You’ll 
feel better if Ihe blood can get to your head " 

Putting her hand on the back of his head, she pushed down and was 
surprised to hear the man splutter m vigorous protest 

"Madam," he snapped when he had finally eluded her grasp, "I'm 
trytng to retrieve my hat." —Geoige Fuennann 




I AM Nor so fond of (ffinMuy i 
some an Ihobc cnci^ttic nt it pco 
pic who go ibout thf woild furiously 
tidying things appal me I like i Lttk 
dirt ibout it shows there his b(tn 
activity that people line Iklu ])i( 
ent th it there is life I lu neitest 
places 1 know iie nuiseuins stuffed 
with dead things 

t J ! 1 rv r S />/ tf M I 

One oi Tin delights known t( age 
and beyond the gi isp eif youth is th it 
of not going When w«, iic young 
it IS almost agony not to go We feel 
we are being left out of life th it the 
whole wonelerful procession is sweep 
mg by, probably for eve i while we are 
weeping behind bars Ihus we tor 
ment ouiselves in the Apnl of eiur 
time 

Now not only do I not care wheth 
er I receive an invitation but I can 
find delight in knowing tint I am 
not going But don t I like to enjoy 
myself? By not going that is just 
what I am trying to do 

J B Pricsthy Delight (Hcintminn) 

“I HATE to be indebted to anyone 
I recently heard a woman remark 
64 


Most of us share her attitude*" When a 
friend does us i favour we can t feel 
grateful for it and accept it gi aciously 
No indeed We rush out and b ly a 
gift for the friend and till ours'Ives 
we ve pud oui debt If Mis Smitii 
has the Joneses to dinner Mrs Jones 
e in t ust until she has had the Smitlis 
to dinner 

1 Ills te u W( h i\e of being inchbttel 
to inyone puts hundslup on a busi 
noss bisis it keijis us bom letting 
ai othi r pt rson have tin happy fcling 
flat fit hjs doni something for us 

Iv ith MilltU 

Hi Ri [SAN ide I te t ( V ( ry y uiig m in 
vho works for i living thi woikti 
gits till biggtst [uofit out of inv job 
th if IS well done I lus jite fit is in 
lire ly isidt from tin m nty th it 
iliinges li inels m the ti insietion ft 
IS the pie;ht e)f mere 1 st el ibility the 
cipieity to do bittei worlfc 

Our best knowledge is tint which 
we ibse rb as i result of work It is 
put of us We do not forget it It is 
ilways ours to eommind 

If my young man will get this 
thought roejtcel in his mind hi will 
men ise his ehaiiees for promotion 
100 per cent 

It M U tin I all r Makazine 

Ii Is I misfortune that miny people 
think it IS a raaik of saintliness to be 
easily shocked where is the greatest 
saints ire the people who are never 
shocked I hey may be distressed 
they may wish things different, but to 
be shocked is often nothing but a 
mark of vanity, a desire that others 
should know how high is one s stand 
ard, how sensitive one s conscience 

“A C Benson 





Magnificent to look at, indomitable in battle 

By Richard Collier 

jMONG THE most colourful sights 
I in London are the soldiers in 
' scarlet tunics and tall bear¬ 
skins who do sentry duty outside 
Buckingham Palace and St. James's 
Palace. The Brigade of Guards is 
the embodiment of spit-and-p>olish, 
parade-ground perfection. But 
though they are famous for their 
immaculate appearance and bear¬ 
ing, the Guards in time of war are 
chosen for some of the toughest 
front-line fighting jobs. Since 1660 
they have taken part in almost every 
great campaign Britain has fought. 

For three centuries the Guards' 


tradition of iron discipline has been 
a force in moulding the nation's 
character. Even under appalling 
conditions, they have always set an 
example of flawless turnout and 
discipline. 

In the advance on 
Tunis during the Second 
World War, a platoon 
commander of the Irish 
Guards fell, fatally 
wounded. His sergeant 
cracked his heels and 
saluted punctiliously. 

“Sir, have I permis¬ 
sion to take over your 
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command^" The officer assented, 
returned the salute, then breathed 
his last. 

“The Guards die with their boots 
clean," is a saying of the Bngade 
In the fighting in Italy, when 33 had 
been killed and 152 wounded in a 
company of the Coldstream (juards, 
a sergeant strode between the slit 
trenches, braving bullets, and ex¬ 
horted the men to rcmembi'i they 
were Guards and to put then "tin 
hats” on straight 

Dunng the heartbreaking retreat 
through France in 1940 they stood 
fast for three days as a rear guard 
against the German advani (, cover¬ 
ing the withdrawal of the Army 
from Dunkirk beach Only at the 
eleventh hour dul the (jiiards re¬ 
treat, marching to the beacli in the 
height of an air attack, boots sinn¬ 
ing, brasses gleaming 

In the bitt( I North African cam 
paign m 1941 they wirt tlu fust 
troops to defeat the in vim ’bit Rom¬ 
mel The Ciuards fought at An/io 
beachhead With U S paratroopt rs 
they stormed the key bndges at 
Nijmegen, in the Netherlands, and 
opened the road to Bei Im 

When Regimental Sergeant Ma¬ 
jor John Lord parachuted into Arn¬ 
hem with the First Airborne Divi¬ 
sion in 1944 he was wounded, then 
captured by the Germans Fol.ord, 
a moustached and magnificent six- 
foot-two Grenadier Guardsman, the 
squalor of the prison camp, Stalag 
XI B, was intolerable He was put 
in charge of 6,000 prisoners of all 
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nationalities, and he set ou^ to or¬ 
ganize the camp on the lines of a 
Guards’ barracks 

It seemed an impossible task, for 
400 men were pressed like cai^l^le 
into c\uh hut Tliost who weren'^ 
lucky enough to sleep two in a btd 
crouched shivering on the hlthy 
floor Ihe fear of epidemics was al¬ 
ways present As winter drew on, 
those who could not face it lay down 
rind died 

I ord began by dividing each ?/ut 
'uto companies with non c ommis- 
'rioned ofluers in charge After 
wee^ks of patient questioning he was 
ii'le to ihriw up pi isonal documents 
Lor all the men Then he set to woik 
to instil a sense of purpose and roii 
tine into them 

Three tunes dail} he would force 
all those who could walk to exercise 
for an hour m the compound Dis¬ 
pensing old rags, cold water and 
hand made twig brooms, he saw to 
it that eveiy hut i amc as close as 
possible to the (iiiaids' standards of 
cleanliness Sometimes there was 
only one razor among 100 men, but 
Lord would persuade the owner to 
share it Coaxing, but taking an iron 
hand with the shirkers, he gave his 
men something more than a daily 
task, he restored the men's self- 
respect 

Stalag XI B at war’s end dazzled 
its liberators It had grown to in¬ 
clude 17,000 men. "At the main 
gate," recalls Major Ralph Cobbold,’ 
an officer of the Coldstream Guards, 
"a sentry as immaculate as if he 
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were^t Buckingham Palace saluted. 
Everywhere we received crisp sa¬ 
lutes. In his office, Sergeant-Major 
Lord—white belt, gleaming boots 
^nd buttons, razor-edged trouser 
creases - rang for tea, and in a few 
minutes produced a complete record 
for every man in the camp." 

The strength of the Brigade of 
Guards is 542 officers and 9,592 
other ranks. Any soldier can volun¬ 
teer for the (luards, but acceptance 
^iepends upon intelligence, alert¬ 
ness, poise, and on exacting physi¬ 
cal qualifications. Height is a prime 
requirement: at least five feet eight 
for most regiments. The tallest men 
of the First Battalion are chosen for 
the elite Queen’s Company of the 
(iienadiers. 


Kecruits are sent to the Guards’ 
Depot outside London for 12 weeks 
of training. Here the "rookies" 
learn to stand erect, their heels to¬ 
gether, their toes at an angle of 30 
degrees, and to march with preci¬ 
sion, 120 paces to the minute. In ad¬ 
vanced courses, a drum beats time 
and a sergeant strides along beside 
the troops, measuring their steps 
with a pace stick. 

Resplendent in red sashes, it is 
the squad instructors who virtually 
lay down the flawless standards of 
the Guards. 

The Guards lay tremendous stress 
on cleanliness as well as obedience 
and efficiency. Recruits have a wry 
‘jest: "Join the Army and see the 
world, join the Guards and scrub 
it." Their barracks floors shine like 
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plate glass. Buttons must be pol¬ 
ished till they gleam. Boots are kept 
shining throughout the day. Each 
evening in the barrack-room there is 
a 60-minute "Shining Parade": 
while the sergeant lectures them on 
regimental traditions, each man 
works in silence to perfect his boots 
and his brasses. 

After 12 weeks in the Guards' 
Depot and nine weeks of rugged field 
training, the "rookie" is entitled to 
call himself a (Guardsman. 

Because of the Guards officer's 
social opportunities, his life is some¬ 
times compared to membership in 
ai) (’xclusive country club. 

Guards’ pay is no different from 
any other brancli of the Army: for 
a newly enlisted private, £2 9s. a 
week, £6 Ifis. fid. for a sergeant; 
.£1,460 a year for a colonel. 

Before the war, at a cost of up¬ 
wards of £200, Guards officers had 
to buy their own full-dress uniform, 
glittering with elaborate gold em¬ 
broidery. Today, after drastic post- 
w'ar economies, the.ie uniforms are 
issued from store, much of it be¬ 
queathed by earlier generations. 
(The life of a bearskin is about 40 
years.) 

King Charles II formed the first 
permanent regiment of Guards 
from loyalists who accompanied 
him into exile. This regiment is 
now the Grenadier Guards. When . 
Charles was restored to the throne 
he created a new regiment, the ' 
Coldstream Guards, from the men 
who had marched with General 
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Monk from Coldstream, on the 
Scottish border, to London. Two 
years later, to strengthen his body¬ 
guard, he created the Scots Guards. 
The Irish Guards were formed in 
Queen Victoria's reign and the 
Welsh Guards during the First 
World War. There is almost no dif¬ 
ference between these hve regi¬ 
ments, and tp a great extent they 
are now regional in name only. 

The Guards play their part in 
policing trouble spots abroad; to¬ 
day, they may see service in Ger¬ 
many, Malaya and elsewhere. Bat¬ 
talions of the five rer^ments take 
turns of duty in London. 

Before going on sentry duty at 
Buckingham Palace or St. James’s 
Palace the Guardsman spends alxiut 
an hour in preparation. There are 
the buttons to polish on his scarlet 
tunic, boots and brasses to be 
cleaned, his white collar-piping to 
be chalked. The 20-inch-high head¬ 
dress, made of real bearskin, is 
placed in a damp towel to achieve 
its high gloss. 

Sentry duty at the palaces—two 


hours on and four off—^is a > stern 
test of fibre. If a Guard so much as 
scratches his nose he is likely to be 
reported for misconduct. For faint¬ 
ing while standing rigidly at atter 
tion (except when actually ill) he 
gets extra dnll. He is often beset by 
tounsts, who pose beside him for 
snapshots, pretend to untie his shoe¬ 
laces, or wave their hands in front 
of his face to see if he will flinch. 

When, four times each week, 60 
of these soldiers of the Queen pei- 
forra the intricate and breath-taking 
manoeuvre of Changing the (iuard 
in the forecourt of Buckingham 
Palace, crowds come to watch the 
p* rfoimance. But the most impres¬ 
sive moment of the Guards' year 
comes with the Trooping the 
Colour early in June, on the 
Queen’s official birthday, when a 
scarlet phalanx of more than 600 
Guaidsmen bears the Regimental 
Colour of a chosen battalion in 
solemn march past their Queen. 

The Guards, with their blend of 
toughness and ceremony, are an 
inspiration to the people of Britain. 


Canadian priest tells of hcaiing the confession of a rough-and-ready 
fellow who said it had been two years since he last confessed. He ex¬ 
plained that he was a trapper in a remote part of Canada; that it took 
him the better part of two weeks to get to confession, travelling on foot, 
by canoe, and then by tram and bus, and that usually he could not afford 
to leave his trap lines untended for that long. 

"You're way behind the times," the priest said. "You could fly to the 
city, go to confession and Communion, and be back home in 36 hours. 
Why not take a plane next time? ’ ’ 

"I've thought of that. Father," the man said. "But for venial sins, it's 
too expensive—and for mortal sins, it's too risky." 

—Contnbuted by Ed Anderson 



He weighs only half an ounce, 
out naturalists call him— 



The Fiercest Anstm! of All 


By Alan Devoe 


HEN I was a boy I used to 
wonder, as boys do, what 
wild animal was the most ferocious 
m the woild Would it be the lion, 
perhaps^ Tiger ^ Gn/zly bear^ 
V\ hen I grew up to be a naturalist 
and learnt the answer I was aston¬ 
ished The Ik rcest of all hghters and 
the most voiacious predator is a tiny 
mammal, the common shrew* You ’ d 
hav e to put at least two of them on 
a scale to register one ounce 
A shrew is so savage that it will 
attack, kill and devour animals 
twice its size It has such a pro 
digious appetite that it can eat the 
equivalent of its own weight about 
every three hours, and it burns 
energy so fast that if deprived of 

• Th< Irnp shrews family S ir ni/ar ?n all small 
mouse like animals is ocscribeil in tb irtirli lo 
th s fainiK beIon>,s the Blue Musk Shrew or Musk 
Rat found in India Burma and C evlon A nif,ht 
visitor to Indian houses it leases i strong, musky 
smell whieii permeates tlothim, or other articles 
with which the animal tomtb in contact but the 
tiopular belief that the contents of a scaled bottle 
are rnntammated if the shrew runs over the outside 
lb not founded in fact The fruit tatinf; tree climb 
ing animals called Tree Shrews in India Malaya 
Indonesia anl the Philippines belong to another 
family the lupaudue 


food 1* Will ‘'tarve to death in less 
than a day A shrew uses up its 
life force so prodigally in preying 
and feeding that it dies of old age 
at about lb months 

There are shrews of one sort or an¬ 
other m most parts of the world— 
in the tropics, deserts and the Arctic 
Probably not one person m 100 
IS aware of ever having seen a 
shrew, yet in many countrysides it 
IS the commonest animal of all It 
looks like a wee mouse w ith a sharp 
pointed muzzle, tiny eyes that are 
barely visible and velvety dark-grey 
or sepia fur What we see is just a 
scurrying little blur as the shrew 
whisks through the glass m its cease¬ 
less search for food 

In its grass roots jungle the little 
assassin has to rely on sniffing out 
its prey or blundering upon it, for 
its pinhead eyes see little It lifts its 
muzzle, sniffs, darts round a grass 
tussock, sniffs again, whizzes off at 
a tangent through the grass and sud¬ 
denly makes a spnnging leap like a 
tiger It has found a beetle, perhaps, 
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or a butterfly, slug, centipede or 
cricket. 

A shrew will eat almost anything, 
and it gobbles so fast—all the while 
shaking in spasms of excitement— 
that it devours its prey in a few 
seconds. The fact that it dispatches 
hordes of injects of all kinds makes 
it one of the most valuable of ani¬ 
mals. 

It is afraid of nothing. When 1 
was a boy I put a shrew into a cage 
with a young white rat, intending 
to leave it there for a few moments 
while 1 got its own cage ready. In¬ 
stantly the furry midget reared up, 
bared his teeth and let loose a liigh- 
pitched chittering s(|U( ak of rage 
and hunger. In panic, iiis hulking 
adversary cowered m a cornei. riieii 
in a flash the shrew was across the 
cage, slashing at the rat's throat, 
swarming all ovei him. At the end, 
the shrew gobbled up fweiy last 
vestige of the rat, including bones, 
claws and fur. 

The life of this bloodthirsty crea¬ 
ture begins in a loose ball of leaves 
and grasses usually hidden in a hol¬ 
low stump or log. In this nursery is 
bom a litter of four to ten pink, 
crinkly babies smaller than honey¬ 
bees. They begin to creep around 
the nest when they arc about a week 
old. At three or four weeks their 
mother weans them, changing them 
to a diet of flesh—usually earth¬ 
worms. 

A few days later she unceremoni¬ 
ously boots them out of the nursery, 
and each youngster is on his own. 


Twinkling the top of his pointed 
nose in a frenzied alertness for a sniff 
of prey, he goes mshing off through 
the grass stems on the indomitable 
hunt to which his whole life will bu- 
given. Whatever small fellow crea¬ 
ture he may meet, it will never cross 
his mind to think, ‘ Ts he bigger than 
1 am?" There is just one thought in 
his tiny skull: "Let me get at him !' ’ 

In periods of family-raising, father 
and mother sJirew live devotedly 
together. But this is the only time 
i^ a shrew's life w'hen its ferocity 
suosides, even towards its own kind. 
It is fatal to put two shrews in a 
Cngr foi in a few minutes thcie is 
jiisi one -.hrew, licking its chops 

What of the sinew’s natural ene¬ 
mies? Only a few strong-stomached 
hunters like the great homed owl, 
weasels and bobcats eat shrev^s. bor 
on each of the ammal’s flanks is a 
potent gland containing a sickening 
musk that the shrew can let loose 
v.’hen overwhelmed. 

Tests of the short-tailed shrew 
have proved that its salivary glands 
contain a venom similar to that 
secreted by such poisonous snakes 
as the cobra. When its teeth slash 
an enemy the victim grows foggy- 
minded, then has trouble in breath¬ 
ing, then is stricken by a numbing 
paralysis. 

As far as naturalists can tell, the 
short-tailed shrew is the only spe¬ 
cies that carries such powerful ven¬ 
om. But every shrew carries a fero¬ 
cious hostility, a ravenous hunger 
and reckless rage. 



ifie wife of Free China’s Generalissimo sends the worldTail 
inspiring message of hope and dedicatij^'" 
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ot Prayer 


By Madame Chiang Kai shek 


HAVE grt dt hesitancy about wnt 
ing tins rncssagt I do not want 
. . to give the impression that I am 
i bcttei Chnstian than I am But no 
one who has had a unique ixpeii 
once with prayer has a right t(j with 
hold it from others 

Some five years ago I started a 
small prayer group here on hor 
mosa The results of this tiny effort 
have convinced me that a chain of 
prayer groups all round the world 
could help to bnng about world 
peace Such a chain would be more 
powerful than any propaganda 
In order that you may understand 
why 1 think so, I must first sketch 
in the circumstances that have influ¬ 
enced my thinking 
Both my parents were devout 


Christians Even as little children 
wc attended Sunday school and 
church and observed daily family 
devotions 1 sometimes rebelled 
against having to sit and listen to 
tedious sermons but, fortunately, I 
absorbed Christian ideals without 
consciously realizing what I was 
getting Even after my marnage to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek I 
was really onl} a nominal Chnstian. 
Intellectually I was convinced of the 
Divinity of Chnst I believed, too, 
that Jesus came to the world to atone 
for sinners, but this meant little to 
me Although He did die for me, 
He died for everybody This fact 
had no personal import It was like 
enjoying a cool breeze on a hot sum¬ 
mer day. Everybody enjoyed it who 
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felt it. As for sin, everybody was a 
sinner; certainly my sins were no 
more wicked than the average. 

I knew that my mother felt dif¬ 
ferently. Mother lived very close to 
God. She spent hours praying and 
communing with Him. Whenever 
we had problems we would go to 
her and ask her to pray for us. 

To Mother, praying to God was 
not merely asking Him to bless her 
children. It meant waitxng on Htm. 
With her, religion was not a one¬ 
way traffic. She lived according to 
His precepts to do justlv, to love 
mercy and walk humbly with Him. 
She often emphasized to me that we 
should not ask God to do anything 
if it would hurt someone else. 

Her death was a terrihe blow to 
all her children, but it hit me per¬ 
haps even harder than the rest, for 
I was her youngest daughter and 
had leaned on her more heavily than 
I realized. 

At that time, in additioi. to the 
threatening Japanese encroachment, 
my husband had the added burden 
of suppressing the Communists then 
rampant in the province of Kiangsi. 
Also, floods had overrun the dikes 
of the Yellow River, and a large sec¬ 
tion of our people was threatened by 
famine. I had worked closely with 
my husband for many years in his 
attempt to build a unified and mod¬ 
ernized China. Now discourage¬ 
ment close to despair overwhelmed 
me, and Mother was no longer there 
to pray me through. What was I to 
do ? To whom could I turn ? 


In retrospect, I realize thai^jthis 
was my first great spiritual crisit. 

My husband was faithful to tlic 
promise he had made to my mother 
before our marriage to study thc^ 
Bible. She had converted him to 
Christianity just before her death, 
and he was still studying daily by 
himself, trying to understand the 
complexities of Old Testament his¬ 
tory. It was tedious work, for there 
were few comprehensive Chinese 
biblical histories which made senst 
to ont' who was not brought up a 
C’listian. When I saw him strug¬ 
gling, I knew' I should help him as 
Mr.ti er always did. 

\\ nile attending Wellesley Col 
lege m the United States, T had 
taken a course in Old Testament 
History. (How strange that years 
later that course should prove so 
useful in the enlightenment the 
Generalissimo!) With my old notes 
and textbooks, we now began a daily 
session which is still part of our 
everyday life. Every morning at 6.30 
we pray together and share devo¬ 
tional reading and discussions. Every 
night before retiring, we also pray 
together. 

My own faith grew with fresh un¬ 
derstanding. A deeper meaning per¬ 
meated our marriage. I had reached 
the first plateau of my spiritual de¬ 
velopment. 

The habit of daily morning devo¬ 
tions proved to be a rock of sustain¬ 
ing strength to my husband when 
he was taken captive in Sian in 1936 
by some of his officers w’ho were 
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secrecy in league with the Commu¬ 
nists Despite dire mental distress 
ar& physical injury from a fall when 
captured, he was spiritually at peace 
m a prisoner, even though death 
placed him at any moment. His cap- 
tors held him incommunicado for 
ten days while the world's headlines 
screamed of his plight and the na¬ 
tion clamoured for his immediate re¬ 
turn to safety. 

I finally succeeded in flying to 
* S»aii to be by his side. When his 
captors let me sec him, he was as 
startled as though I were an appari¬ 
tion. When he recovered, he showed 
me a verse he had read that same 
morning in the Bible (Jeremiah 
\x.\i: 22) which had said that the 
T.ord had “creah'd a new thing in 
the earth" by causing a woman to 
protect a man. 

Is it any wonder that he and T be¬ 
lieve so strongly ? 

T reached my next plateau of spir¬ 
itual growth during the Sino-Jap¬ 
anese War, Perhaps the greatest mi¬ 
gration in history was the 1938 trek 
of the Chinese people to set up 
Chungking as a new capital, 1,400 
miles from the roast through moun¬ 
tains and gorges. 

Here we lived in a deadly night¬ 
mare for seven long years while 
bombers came iu seemingly never- 
ending waves of death. We were in 
underground shelters almost as 
much as we were above ground. The 
dugouts were sickeningly damp, 
with stones sweating and water drip¬ 
ping from the sides of the caves. 
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They were vile from dead air. Some 
days the raids were so close and nu¬ 
merous that no one had time even 
to prepare food. Moonlight nights 
were the worst; then the marauding 
planes came in successive waves. 
Terrible tiredness permeated every 
nerve and bone. We knew that the 
enemy was trying to break our mo¬ 
rale through sheer physical exhaus¬ 
tion, We were therefore determined 
not to give in. 

Determination and will power, 
however, arc different entirely from 
the power that comes from faith and 
prayer. During the third seemingly 
endless year of being a human target 
and living half underground, I came 
to a new point of desolation. I said 
iny prayers and they meant nothing. 
And 1 realized that I was being 
slowly poisoned by resentment, hate 
and bitterness. 

Have you ever tried to pray for an 
enemy ? Have you ever tried to love 
someone who is ruining your life 
and the lives of those you love? I 
knew Christ's directive, but I could 
not follow it. I could not bless the 
aggressors no matter how I tried. 
Surely, even God could not ask that 
of me. 

Then one morning, during a pe¬ 
riod when the bombing was most 
intense, spiritual help came in a re¬ 
membered experience. Weeks be¬ 
fore, my husband and I, on one of 
our trips to the front, had stopped at 
an orphanage for blind children. 
Though I hated the tendency in my¬ 
self, I had always been repelled by 
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any abnormality, mental or physical, 
and I went to the orphanage only 
as a matter of duty. As I looked at 
those children, the expression on 
their faces seemed unnervingly dull 
and apathetic. As they gathered 
round me, I instinctively shrank 
from them. Then a thought Hashed 
which enabled me to embrace them : 
if I was, even temporarily, so re¬ 
pelled by physical blindness, how 
much more repelled must God be 
by my spiritual blindness? 

At devotions that morning, I 
asked myself whether I was not 
being deliberately spiritually blind 
when I hated. Suddenly 1 was en¬ 
abled tj unload hatred at the foot 
of the Cross. Now when I pray I can 
turn the enemy over to God, His 
mercy and His justice. 

Never again have I been obsessed 
by hate. I still get angry, but that is 
a momentary reaction. No bitterness 
can go so deep within me as to pos¬ 
sess my every thought. 

Now I was freed and recharged. 
We are called upon periodically to 
progress or else we retrogress. At 
these times many Christians lose 
their faith and fall away entirely. 
But to those who persist in prayers 
there will suddenly come a fresh 
burst and flowering of faith. And 
with it, a wider and deeper joy than 
ever experienced before. 

Soon after my arrival in Formosa, 
after the Communists seized China, 
I felt summoned to form a prayer 
group. I quailed at the thought. I 
shied away in self-consciousness. My 
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friends would think that I washover- 
pious, as I once thought my mt^ ther 
was. Isn’t it odd that most of us feel 
no reticence in proclaiming our love 
for our family and friends, but aiy 
most unwilling to let people know 
of our allegiance to Christ ? Because 
this is tnic, our devotion to Him 
withers, for only in reaffirmation 
can we keep love alive. 

So now I invited to our new home 
five of my friends who were devout 
Christians, and told them that fro-*i 
tlr t day forth I hoped to have a 
prc*yer group. I repeated Christ’s 
promise that when two or three are 
galhi '•ed together in His name, 
there He is also. If they agreed, we 
would pray together for the fate of 
China and for the world. 

Now a prayer group is nothing 
new. My mother held such meetings 
in our home every week. I^ayer 
groups have recently sprung up in 
many places; people seem to be 
catching the same religious spark in 
many parts of the globe. 

Our prayer meeting has been held 
every Wednesday afternoon ever 
since, without fail, for five years. At 
first, a certain self-consciousness had 
to be overcome. We were somewhat 
abashed at the start. Some of us had 
never prayed aloud. People who 
have known each other intimately 
can suddenly seem strangers in the 
presence of God. But there comes a 
moment when God takes over; 
there comes a moment when the 
Holy Spirit is really with us, at times 
filling ffie room. 
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Wqtake turns in leading the meet- 
usually start with two min- 
, iitcs of silent prayer followed by 
s^me well-loved hymns. The leader 
nads from the Scriptures and tells 
- of her own spiritual testimony in re¬ 
lation to the text. After that comes 
open discussion on the subject. Then 
members request prayers for par¬ 
ticular conditions or people Rever¬ 
ently we kneel and one at a time 
. play as the Spirit moves us. Three 
oi four prayers are offered Thcic is 
no rigid schedule, we feel that spon¬ 
taneity and diversity aie conducive 
to eiithusia-.m. Hut we always end 
with prayer for China’s future and 
for woild peace according to (iod's 
will 

At one of the earliest meetings a 
leader asktd all who had experi¬ 
enced the' Holy (ihost to laise their 
hands. I did not raise mine It was 
only later that I recognized the Holy 
Spirit within me This is how it hap¬ 
pened. 

One day w'hile reading of the Cru¬ 
el hxion, I paused at a passage de¬ 
scribing how the soldier used a 
spear to pierce His side and how 
blood and water flowed from the 
wound. Now, I had read that pas¬ 
sage many times before, and it never 
particularly moved me. This time, 
however, I wept. For the first time 
I realized that His suffering and 
pain were for me. I cried and cried, 
overcome with my own unworthi¬ 
ness. It was a peculiar sensation, at 
once great grief and great release. I 
seldom weep, for as children we 


were trained not to show emotion. 
But this was a torrent, like a flood. 
I could not control it. At the same 
time, my heart felt light and re¬ 
lieved, feeling that my sins were 
washed away with those tears. 

I had experienced what is called 
an old-fashioned conversion. No 
other word will do. Thenceforth I 
was not only intellectually con¬ 
vinced but personally attached to 
mv Cord. If any man be in Christ he 
IS a new creature' old things are 
passed away; behold, all things are 
bt^come new (II Corinthians v: 17). 

When I told this to a few of 
onr gioup, some of them instantly 
understood and recognized what I 
tried to convey. (Conversion is dif¬ 
ficult to explain to those who have 
not been through it.) 

As time went on, the prayer group 
enlarged its membership. There are 
now 40 members, tar more than we 
originally planned. It has been a 
struggle to keep it small, it is hard 
not to take in the many who would 
like to join us. But an intimate feel¬ 
ing of unity and informality cannot 
be had if too many people are pres¬ 
ent. 

Branches headed by our members 
have been organized all over the city 
of Taipeh. We have a joint meeting 
once every three months. 

We prepared a pamphlet with the 
Ten Commandments, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Beatitudes and the Apos¬ 
tles’ Creed. We found that memoriz- 
inga favourite Bible verse andrepeat- 
ing it at odd moments during the 
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day provides the matenal needed to 
practise the presence of God 

Soon the Holy Spirit showed us 
that faith without work is dead, and 
so we embarked on evangelical work 
among the armed forces, hrst in the 
military hospitals, later in the army 
For the hrst time in history China 
now has a chaplain service Kleven 
trained full-time chaplains do bed¬ 
side visiting among the sick and the 
wounded and hold regular Chris 
tian services This project is sup 
ported by voluntary tithing of our 
members and by contril ntions fiom 
my sister, Madame Rung and hei 
friends 

Our prayer group inf mbers make 
weekly visits to militaiy hospitals 
This IS not merely scxial service it 
is simply doing God's work and 
furthenng His Word We have 
heard it said that ' he who teaclies a 
prayer, prays m many V' )i( cs " )ur 
group knows that hundicds, even 
thousands of prayers would never 
have been offered without us 

I have experienced what I had so 
often heard about and never under¬ 
stood spintual joy and exhilaration 
Soon I realized that others were 
feeling the same thing This is the 
strange fruit of a prayer group in¬ 
tellectual conviction in the proof, all 
about its members, ot the power of 
prayer, plus an entirely fresh resur¬ 
gence of inward joy This is one of 
fee ways m which religion truly 
becomes personal 

With a dedicated group, loving thy 
neighbours as thyself becomes real. 


Whether among strangers or close 
fnends, a new bond is fofl'‘ed 
in praying together We each ^elt 
an exultation and joy whenever c n 
unbeliever became a Christian an 
was baptized We did not ask nor 
did we care to what church denomi¬ 
nation he belonged 

Our members formed prayer 
groups with their own fnends with¬ 
out our urging Some of these con¬ 
sist of married couples only One 
member moved away from the ciiy 
ii i started one in her new village 
Still another while undcigoing fur¬ 
ther professional training, started 
om among her fellow students 
There are now hundicds of sinh 
groups throughout Tree China 
At Easter our prayer group leads 
Good Triday services which are 
broadc ast We stress what happened 
after Christ was crucified With the 
exception of Judas Iscariot, who in 
remorse and shame hanged himself, 
the apostles became veritable spir¬ 
itual giants and developed amazing 
qualities of leadership They were, 
tortured and persecuted, yet they 
proclaimed the Gospel and fought 
for the Kingdom of Righteousness 
Instead of scattenng like lost sheep 
without a shepherd, thi, small hand¬ 
ful of Christians became an invin¬ 
cible unit so closely knit that despite 
formidable oppression and persecu¬ 
tion, the meagre band of believers 
proved to be a more potent force 
than the entite Roman Empire 
Why aren't we as eager and fear¬ 
less as they, instead of half-alive, 
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half-|ishamed Christians who know 
lit^, if an 3 d:hing, of what we be¬ 
like? 

f It has been part of the Communist 
](bchnique to rob us of our faith. It 
has been part of the devil's cunning 
to dry-rot us with cowardice, cyni¬ 
cism, compromise, indifference. We 
Christians of the present generation 
have lacked the spiritual fire to in¬ 
sist on a better world. We can have a 
better world only if we care enough. 
1 have frequently heard my husband 
say that Chiist willingly gave up 
His life foi the Caust, and that we 
sliall not be able to solve our own 
great problems until more of us are 
ready to do likewise 


The Gospels record that through¬ 
out Christ's ministry he frequently 
had to get away from the multitudes 
to commune with His Father, not 
only by Himself but together with 
His band of disciples. He, the Son 
of God, needed to recharge His 
spirit by prayer. We too must pray 
—and together. Aloud. With fervour 
and desire to see His will prevail. 

I fiimly believe with Father Pat¬ 
rick Peyton that “the family that 
prays together, stays together.” 
Would it not also be true of nations? 

Civilization will advance in pro¬ 
portion to the personal concern and 
faith through prayer that we soak 
into it. That is the sure victory. 


Many JVays to Skin a Cat 

C NTLRiNG tiic outskirts of d small New England town, tlic New Yorker 
wasn't driving lecklessly. but he was clocking it a trifle above the official 
speed limit. As he rounded a bend h(‘ saw half a dozen cars parked on 
the verge, and a police officer signalling him to .stop. When the constable 
approached him, pulling out his charge book, the New Yorker thought 
he had been caught in a speed trap 

The policeman reminded him politely about the speed limit and 
estimated accurately how much faster the motorist had been going. “In 
this town," the constable told him gravely, “that could cost you $50 or 
even a spell in gaol.' ’ 

Then, before the victim could get a word in, the constable asked sug¬ 
gestively, as if reciting a carefully memorized piece, “Did I hear you say, 
sir, that you were hurrying down to our local Red Cross headquarters to 
donate a pint of blood in tlie drive we are now conducting?" It didn’t 
take the New York driver long to “agree” that he was. 

“Well, now," the policeman said approvingly, putting away his book 
and motioning towards the parked cars, “you just get in line behind 
those other patriotic folks, and I’ll lead the way m 3 rself, so you won't 
get lost." — Editonal in The Sunday Evemng Post 
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Our Sanlori^til expert vv'tb a mill 
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shrinkage problems arc discussed 
Our man can draw on the expenemt 
of other Sanforized experts through 
out the worlil 


Meinwhilt other Sanforized 
f ibncs, puked at random from 
shops ind godowns, uc sent to 
New York foi final ciieik 


After submitting his hndings to the 
superintendent, our expert writes a 
detailed report to our head office 
in New York 





listen to SANFORIZED KE MEHMAN 
Radio Ceylon (Hindi), 41 metre band 


Cluett, Peabody A Co , Ine permits use of its trade¬ 
mark Sanforized , adopted in 1930, only on fabrics 
that meet this company s rigid anti shrinkage require¬ 
ments Garments made from Sanforized cloth will 
never shrink out of fit' 
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Winslow Homer, who mastered the sea—on canvas 



Reproduction of The Gulf Stream by Winslow Momer courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art New York 


He Spurned Success- ' 
AND Achieved Fame 

By Malcolm Vaughan 

^—y HE GREAT WAVE Clashed The gale the night before had been 
^ around him with an ex- one of the roughest the rocky Maine 
„ / plosive roar Spray flew in coast had expcnenced for years The 
every direction But the man who man warmed his hands at a little 
was studying this wave was snug stove, then hurried back to the can- 
and dry He was working in a small vas on which he was recording the 
waterproof cabin with a large plate- storm-swept ocean The picture was 
glass window, mounted on runners destined to be one of his grandest 
and anchored to the shore masterpieces, Barly Morning After 

The time early twentieth cen- a Storm at Sea 
tuiy. The hour' just after daybreak Winslow Homer, then one of 
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'^^tdfAca’s foremost artists, enjoyed 
roar and riot of a stormy sea. 
xfle rougher it got, the more vio- 
ifotly the waves crashed, the more 
ne revelled in it. Although he occa- 
"'sionally painted the ocean when it 
was calm, he is best known for his 
pictures of raging waves, the perils 
of the sea and the men who strive 
against its power. 

Some people thought Homer ec¬ 
centric because he had become a 
hermit. Legend in his lamily says 
there was a woman involved, a 
woman he didn't marry because he 
couldn’t afford her. We know that 
he kept, where he could always see 
it, a painting of a pretty brown- 
haired girl with large dark eyes. She 
held a hand of cards and looked 
straight at you. The title of the pic¬ 
ture was Shall I Tell Your Fortune? 

Whatever the reason, Homer 
built himself a little house on a wild, 
craggy piomontory jutting into the 
Atlantic. He did his own cooking, 
gardening wood-chopping. To a 
friend who suggested visiting him, 
he wrote: “I have never yet had a 
bed in my house. No other man or 
woman within a mile, and four 
miles from railway and post office. ” 
Once an art collector who had come 
from New York to pay homage to 
the great artist stopped a poorly 
dressed fisherman roaming the cliffs 
and said, “I say, my man, if you 
can tell me where to find Winslow 
Homer I have a quarter for you.” 

‘ ‘Where's your quarter?'' the fisher¬ 
man flashed back; then, pocketing 


the money, said, "I am Winslow 
Homer.” 

The ocean was not originally 
Homer's speciality. He began as a 
magazine illustrator, painting old- 
time Amcncan rural life—harvest 
dances, maize-shelling. Thanksgiv¬ 
ing Day and Christmas on the farm, 
the one-room schoolhouse. 

When the American Civil War 
broke out, a magazine sent him to 
the front as an "art correspon¬ 
dent.” He soon made a name for 
himself. His first major work. 
Prisoners from the Front, became 
the most famous American picture 
of the time. It made him a celebrity 
overnight. 

Yet, at the peak of his success as 
an illustrator, Homer turned his 
back on it and thenceforth devoted 
his days to non-topical painting. 
He cut himself off from family and 
friends, sailed for England and 
settled m a tiny Northumberland 
fishing village. 

It was then that the sea became 
his dominant theme. Two years 
later—his art changed as if he were 
another person—he returned to the 
United States and moved to the 
Maine coast. There he painted in 
the remaining 26 years of his life the 
most tremendous series of sea pic¬ 
tures ever produced by an Ameri¬ 
can, varying his Maine-coast scenes 
with paintings made during winter 
trips to Florida, Bermuda, Nassau. 
From such a trip came his famous 
Gulf Stream, the picture repro¬ 
duced here. 
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HE SPURNED SUCCESS^AND ACHIEVED FAME 




g omer’s paintings, as he grew 
human beings gradually 
a smaller and smaller role, 
ly because he himself was so 
solitary. Now he seldom painted 
^e ordeals of men who go down to 
the sea in ships, or disaster wreaked 
by the sea, but rather the grandeur 
of the ocean and its never-ending 
battle against the shore. 

"There was something in that 
solitary soul which responded with 
pafsionate ]oy to the call of the 
tempest," a biographer, William 
Howe Downes, has said. 

Unlike many artists, Homer, for 
all his arduous life, never suffered 


hunger. He had no trouble selling 
his pictures. In time they brought 
large sums—^up to 6,000 dollars 
each. In recent years three have 
brought 50,000, 60,000 and 75,000 
dollars respectively. Even one of his 
water colours has now sold for 
15,700 dollars. 

Decade after decade Homer 
climbed to new heights of achieve¬ 
ment. In his 70's he was painting 
better than ever. Of his last two pic¬ 
tures painted before his death in 
’910, his latest biographer Lloyd 
Goodiich says, "They reveal a mas¬ 
tery and richness . . . like the final 
ripening of fniit." 


Information 

AoKitLinRAL RfShAit(H, the ofiicial journal for reporting high 
scientific findings in the U.S. Department of Agnculture, has announced 
a discoveiy. After months of study, Department master minds have 
found that you can’t make good cliicken soup out of skin and bones. Most 
of the flavour is in the meat, the scientists reported. - Minneapolis rnbune 

For a dime, payable to the superintendent of documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, parents can obtain Children’s Bureau 
pamphlet No. 41-1954 entitled "Your Childien’s Feet and Footwear." 
The pamphlet is a bargain. In what other publication costing a mere 10 
cents can one obtain such nuggets of wisdom as; 

"Tlie time to replace shoes is when the child has outgrown them." 

"Ballet slippers, loafers, moccasins, and high heel cowboy boots are 
designed for a special purpose.” 

"When a child is learning to walk, he needs to have shoes that allow 
him to make natural use of his feet." 

And for the wihner in profound advice, the following; 

"The widest part of the shoe should fit the widest part of the foot." 

—Walter Trohan 

A U.S. Agriculture Department report last autumn predicted: "The 
year will bring considerably better conditions for farmers in areas that 
were seriously affected by drought in 1954—if precipitation increases in 
those areas." —Cappe/s Weekly 
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The best way to reduce ycur operating costs is to redufe wear Insist 
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riding comfort and longer vehicle life MARhAK / UBR/fhCTION 
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T he slim blonde girl waiting to 
take off in the Bendix Trans 
(ontmental Air Race across Amenca 
was running into trouble First, the 
manufacturer, dissatished with the 
performance of the plane she was to 
fly, asked her to withdraw But no 
woman had ever competed m the 
Bendix races before, and Jacqueline 
Cochran had been permitted to en¬ 
ter only after getting the sanction of 
all the men pilots She decided not 
to give up 

Then, just before her Sam Cali¬ 
fornia take off, the fog rolled in 
from the ocean The flier starting 
]ust ahead of her crashed and was 
killed at the end of the runway 
While the wreckage was being 
cleared away, an official of the Civil 
Aeronautics Admmistration warned 
Jackie that fog and her heavy fuel 
load were a murderous combination. 


Jackie Cochran was a waif 
who became an outstanding 
pilot and a successful business¬ 
woman 

As she warmed up her plane the 
company representative again asked 
her to withdraw Photographers 
flashing pictures of her m the cock¬ 
pit blinded her with their lights 
Jackie took off 

She didn't win the race She didn't 
even finish, but today she thinks 
that if she hadn't flown that night 
she might never have raced again. 

That was in 1935 Three years 
later Jackie was back Again trouble 
haunted her Her plane had been 
delivered just before the race She 
literally had to test it en route from 
California to Cleveland, over the 
mountains She ran into bad 

8 $ 
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weather. The fuel tank in the star¬ 
board wing was blocked and 
wouldn't drain unless she tipped the 
plane. She went to higher altitudes 
to save fuel. She was 20 minutes be¬ 
hind her carefully plotted schedule 
—^but she won. 

As the wheels of her plane 
touched the ground, some 200,000 
people were waiting. A judge rushed 
to the runway to escort her to the 
platform. He found Jackie tidying 
her hair and repairing her make-up. 

“Isn’t that just like a woman!" 
he exclaimed. 

“Well, a woman won the race, 
didn't she?” Jackie retorted. 

In the 23 years since she learned to 
fly, Jacqueline Cochran has asked 
no concessions because of hei sex. 
Vying with the best, she has gone 
after new records more than 70 
times, competed in many races, 
tested experimental planes. She has 
won a long string of honours and 
awards, including the prized gold 
medal of the Fed6ration Aeronau- 
tique Internationale. She was the 
first woman to make a totally blind 
landing in a plane. And in 1953 she 
became the first woman to fly faster 
than the speed of sound in a jet 
plane. 

She gets no thrill out of courting 
danger. In ordinary circumstances 
she is an extremely careful pilot 
(and she has never had a motorcar 
accident), but she has had to accept 
danger as routine. Once she crash- 
landed in flames from 10,000 feet, 
had the plane repaired and was 


flying it a week later. Again, doubled 
up with pain, she climbed infS^Aer 
plane at Albuquerque in >liw 
Mexico at midnight, flew to C^i- 
fornia, landed at the Long Beao^l 
airjjort, and two hours later was on 
the operating table. Another day, 
she crash-landed at Indianapolis 
with such impact that her plane split 
in two on the runway. She refused 
to go to hospital and 20 minutes 
later was on a commercial plans, 
bound for New York and a dinner 
appointment. 

' I'm not afraid of dying," she 
says, “but I have a lot of minor 
fea.s Once I delayed making an 
emtigency landing in the Rocky 
Mountains because I am afraid of 
snakes Hut when you fly, you don’t 
have time to get in a tizzy. You have 
to make your decision fast, and stick 
to it.” ' 

Jackie Cochran's present position 
as a leading aviator, the wife of 
millionaire Floyd Odium, and head 
of her own highly successful cos¬ 
metics business, is a far cry from 
the sawmill towns of northern 
Florida where she grew up, a hungry 
and barefoot orphan. She lived in a 
series of shacks built on stilts in the 
swamps; her bed was a quilt on the 
floor—or nothing at all. She had 
no shoes until she was old enough 
to earn money to buy them herself. 
Her dresses were usually discarded 
flour sacks. Nobody cared whether 
she was clean or dirty, whether she 
went to school or not. One day, 
when she was still a small child, she 
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heard the woman she called Mama 
tell a neighbour that Jackie wasn't 
her own daughter. 

“My only reaction was happiness. 
I was glad that I wasn’t related by 
blood to those shiftless people. Just 
knowing I wasn’t really one of them 
gave me an incentive to get away 
and improve my lot. ’ ’ When she was 
still so small that she had to stand on 
a box to reach the stove, Jackie 
went out to work as a mother’s help, 
cooking and cleaning house. She 
earned ten cents a day. 

Her schooling was limiiod to two 
years, when a teacher in the sawmill- 
town school took an interest in her. 
She bought Jackie a real dress, from 
a mail-order catalogue, taught her 
to brush her hair and wash her face. 
She introduced her to books like 
The Count of Monte Cristo, which 
Jackie remembers mastering with 
the help of a dictionary. More im 
portant, that teacher gave the lonely 
little girl the motherly affection she 
had never known. 

When the teacher didn’t return 
after the second year, Jackie went 
to work. Her first big paying job 
was in the cotton mills, earning six 
cents an hour for a 12-hour day. 

To this day, Jackie does not know 
who her father and mother were or 
how old she is. Until she was about 
to be married, she made no effort 
to trace her parents. Then she found 
two people who said they knew 
something of her background. She 
asked them to write letters setting 
down the facts and she put these. 


unread, in a sealed envelop4^and 
gave it to her husband-to-be. He\e- 
turned it unopened. The letters 
still unread, in her safe-deposit bo:^. 

When Floyd Odium and Jackie 
were married in 1936 he was being 
called “the wizard of Wall Street.’’ 
His zest for living equals Jackie’s 
and his cciling-less imagination fires 
hers. A friend has said: “Theirs is 
one of the great love affairs of all 
time. Everything she does revolves 
around him, and he is enthralled by 
w H ever she is doing,” 

Jackie got into the beauty busi¬ 
ness by accident. She was doing 
housework for a woman who had a 
beauty shop. Soon she was working 
in the shop and she became the 
kind of operator whose intelligent 
competence was a passport to a job 
anywhere. Today Jackie’s bu^ness 
includes, in addition to cosmetics 
under her own name, Parfums 
Charbeit and the American distri¬ 
butorship for a French perfume. 

She flies a Lockheed Lodestar and 
thinks nothing of having breakfast 
in New York and dinner in Texas, 
with a stop in St, Louis to do busi¬ 
ness. She makes speeches all over 
the country on behalf of aviation 
and is a director of North-East Air¬ 
lines. In between, she has found 
time to write her life story. 

The affection felt for Jackie Coch¬ 
ran throughout aviation is based on 
honest admiration. Major Charles 
Yeager, the first man to passthrough 
the sound barrier in a jet, is one of 
the many great pilots who respect 
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Jackie as a professional equal. He 
says: “Few people realize that she 
holds practically all the recognized 
men's international speed records 
for propeller-driven planes. Yet she 
went out to set up a few with jets, 
and came through without mussing 
a single strand of her blonde hair. ’ ’ 

In the brotherhood of flying 
Jackie Cochran found the feeling of 
comradeship and belonging she had 
never known before m her bncf 
schooling and meagre family life. 
Captain Kenneth Behr, who man¬ 
aged Floyd Bennett and later La 
Guardid airports for a span of 16 
years, remembers: “We couldn't 
help cheering for Jackie. Here she 
was, a pretty blonde who hadn't 
even finished grammar school, but 
she buckled down over the heavy 
textbooks and mastered celestial 
navigation and the Morse code. A 
lot of good men were never able to 
learn instrument flying. But Jackie 
rigged up a blind hood for herself 
and hired a student pilot to look for 
other planes and tell her when she 
was going wrong." 

One stormy night when she was 
talking to an airport tower on the 
radio, preparing to make an instru¬ 
ment landing, she heaid another 
plane asking for clearance. The 
tower answered: “There's a lady up 
there I have to get on the ground 
firet." 

The pilot said promptly: “Hi, 
Jackie! Go ahead." 

Later she asked the pilot how he 
knew who she was. He told her: “I 


knew no other lady would ft^^^up 
there flying in this weather.'' I 

Much as Jacqueline Cochran lo^s 
flying, she insists that if she wei^i 
faced with having to give up flying 
or her business she would give up 
flying. “I've seen what happens to 
people who forget how to make a 
living," she says. “I think every¬ 
body, regardless of circumstances, 
should be taught to work." 

She abhors waste—waste of tiiwe, 
waste of talent, even waste of food. 
SL iS an excellent cook who puts 
left-overs to good use. One has dhly 
to remember Jackie’s childhood, 
whef to be hungry was routine, to 
understand why she is so thrifty. 

One of Jackie's particular inter¬ 
ests is helping children to get educa¬ 
tion. She has educated or helped to 
educate 47 to date. These ar^ not 
planned, formal adoptions, but 
often result from casual encounters 
with needy boys and girls. “No 
child of mine is spoiled," Jackie 
says. “1 only help those who want 
to help themselves." 

In a recent television interview 
she remarked that she had been 
blessed with abundant energy which 
had helped her to achieve her goals. 
To this, her TV host replied that 
lack of energy keeps many talented 
people ‘ ‘sitting in their chairs wish¬ 
ing they could do something ..." 

Jackie listened, her brown eyes 
bright. Then she shook her head 
and said simply: “Well, those 
people don’t wish hard enough or 
they'd be doing something." 



The Orchestra 
That Refused to Die 
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By Dan Pannessa 


IN THE cvtninfT of October 27, 
1954 i work! famous orchestra 
of 92 musiLirns bet^an tuning u{> 
in routine tishion bcfoit a tightly packed 
iiidurue in New York C ]t> s Cainegie 
H ill But this was not a routine conetrt It 
was, in f 1(1 a unique performance the 
tontlui tor rostrum \v is empty the ore lies 
tra woulei pt rform \\ ithout a e onductor 
To begin the come it, the leader ntrcly 
nodeled his head At this alrneist imptrn p 
tiblc signal the orehestra bioke into Bei 
lioz's Carnaval Romain overture with 
breath taking precision And thus the t on- 
cert continued—in stunning brilliance At 
its close the audience rose in mass tribute 
Next day Ohn Downes, music critic of the 
New York Times, typihed the unanimous 
praise of other reviewers when he hailed 
the "bnlhant results" of the performance, 
with its "intimate understanding of every 
passage.” 

As heartwarming as any of the reviews, 
however, was the experience of one of the 
musicians as he left Carnegie Hall "How 
did we sound he asked the doorman 
"You were magnificent!" the doorman 

From Parade, w%th additions by the author 
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beamed. "Why, I felt that Tosca¬ 
nini was still there.” 

For this orchestra that performed 
without a conductor was the former 
National Broadcasting Company 
Symphony which, under the relent¬ 
less, perfectionist direction of Arturo 
Toscanini, had been, in the opinion 
of many, unsurpassed anywhere in 
the United States in its virtuosity. 
Since its beginning 17 years before, 
a generation of young Americans 
had grown up listening to its 
Sunday-afternoon broadcasts. Its 
fame had spread throughout the 
world and it had become almost a 
personal possession to millions of 
listeners. It was one of America’s 
greatest cultural institutions. 

Then in April, 1954, Toscanini, at 
87, retired. NBC decided to disband 
the orchestra. Without the maestro, 
it was felt, the magic of its perform¬ 
ance would be gone. 

Soon the musicians drifted apart. 
One man, a violinist, retired. An¬ 
other, a percussionist, went to work 
at a filling station. Some, of course, 
got other orchestra jobs. But years 
of hard work and devotion to a 
single ideal seemed to have been 
wiped out. It was as if this superb 
orchestra had never existed. 

Some weeks later one of the bass 
players, Michael Krasnopolsky, 
o|>ened his album of Toscanini’s re¬ 
cordings of Beethoven’s symphonies 
—the maestro's last Christmas pres¬ 
ent to his men. 

' 'As I listened,' ’ Krasnopolsky re¬ 
calls, "the quality of the music was 


so great that I suddenly knew that 
our orchestra could not be peV*nit- 
ted to die.” 

So, one night, a group of the olS- 
er members of the orchestra gath 
ered in Krasnopolsky’s basement to 
talk things over. After hours of 
fruitless discussion they decided that 
if all the musicians got together they 
might find some way of keeping this 
orchestra alive. A formal meeting 
was called two weeks later, June 17, 
for all 92 men. That night they 
voted their orchestra back into exist- 
ci . Don Gillis, former musical 
director of the NBC broadcasts, was 
mack chairman of what was vaguely 
calle"! the "steering committee.” 

The committee, consi.sting of six 
members, several of them jobless, 
began meeting daily to scheme up 
ways of raising money. They wrote 
to major industries, seeking ^on- 
sors. They made appointments with 
radio and television executives, and 
officials of recording companies. 

Armed with a portfolio of plans 
and dreams, Gillis and Krasnopol¬ 
sky went to see David Sarnoff, chair¬ 
man of the board of the Radio Cor¬ 
poration of America, NBC’s parent 
organization. Sarnoff personally re¬ 
gretted that NBC had been forced 
to drop the orchestra. But, he ex¬ 
plained to the men, the symphony 
had cost the company from 600,000 
to 1,000,000 dollars a year. Without 
Toscanini, an orchestra of this size 
was a luxury that no radio network 
could afford. 

This setback only strengthened 
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the musicians’ determination to 
prove that an orchestra trained un¬ 
der a great master could be great by 
itself. The steering committee con¬ 
tinued to meet, usually in a self- 
service cafe, using a public phone 
booth for “business” calls. 

Meanwhile they debated possible 
names for the orchestra; they 
couldn’t be just “the former NBC 
Symphony.” Then a member point¬ 
ed out that the oichestra was a child 
of radio. What better name than 
“Symphony of the Air” ^ 

Now they had a name, but they 
were a long way from having an 
orchestra. “If we hadn't been so 
serious, it would have l)een funny,” 
GilUs says, gnnning. “We didn’t 
know from one day to the next if 
we could even raise enough money 
for phone calls.” 

Several members of the once high¬ 
est-paid orchestra in the country 
were now nearing the end of their 
savings. One evening a discouraged 
member prefaced a remark with, 
“If this orchestra gets off the 
ground . . 

“Don’t say, 'if,’ ” Krasnopolsky 
interrupted. “Say ‘when.’ If we 
have confidence, the public won't 
let us down.” 

What happened next was almost 
miraculous. Word of the group’s ef¬ 
forts had spread, and contributions 
began to trickle in. Newspapers 
printed the story of the orchestra 
that refused to die. Soon money was 
pouring in from all over America, 
and from many parts of the globe. 


“Play for America or the world, but 
keep playing,” one man wrote. 

On September I, a little more tha( i 
four months after the NBC Sym¬ 
phony was declared dead, the new-' 
' born Symphony of the Air took its 
first firm step: it rented an office in 
Carnegie Hall for 1,500 dollars a 
year. 

In gratitude to their well-wishers, 
the men gathered one midnight at 
Carnegie Hall and made three re¬ 
cordings — the Carnaval Romam 
ov iiure; Tschaikowsky’s Nut¬ 
cracker Suite: and the last work 
which the maestro had conducted, 
the o\ 'rture to Wagner’s Dte Mek 
iersinger. This record album—“a 
gift to the giver”—was made for 
those whose contributions had kept 
the orchestra alive. A collector’s 
item, it is still being given to tjjiose 
who send donations of 10 dollars or 
more to Room 1101, Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 

It was time now for the cold 
plunge—a concert d6but. The men 
engaged Carnegie Hall for October 
27. Rehearsals were scheduled. But 
one problem remained: who would 
conduct? Suddenly, Michael Kras¬ 
nopolsky had an inspiration. “Why 
have a conductor at all ? ” he asked. 
“In what better way could we prove 
that we aren’t just another orchestra 
than by playing before an empty 
rostrum?” 

The question horrified the mem¬ 
bers. For nearly "100 musicians to 
plunge into a major musical work 
without a leader seemed as hazard- 
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ous,^ taking a ship to sea without 
a ^aptain. The split-second mistake 
o/only one man could throw the en¬ 
tire performance into chaos. 

But for 17 years Toscanini had 
hammered these men into a single, 
integrated instrument. “Toscanini 
had given us a way of thinking that 
was unique," says leader Daniel 
Cuilet. “He didn't interpret the 
music, but taught us to play a piece 
'the way the composer intended it 
to be played.’ 

The men rehearsed day and night, 
sometimes until four m the morn¬ 
ing. At first the main burden fell 
upon Guilet who, as leader and 
concert-master, had to guide each 
section through the technically trou¬ 
blesome spots. But as rehearsals 
went on, every man tried to antici¬ 
pate all possible difficulties. 

“With the baton of a conductor 
to lead him, a musician is concerned 
merely with knowing his own part, 
says Guilet. “Now, all of us had to 
know every part, listen carefully to 
the phrasing and tempo of the whole 
orchestra, so sis not to get lost.” 

On the momentous evening many 
people went to Carnegie Hall out 
of sympathy—and many out of curi¬ 
osity. A conductorless concert would 
be at best, they felt, a brave stunt. 
They applauded politely as the 92 
men filed in and sat before the 
empty rostrum. 

Now a stillness settled over the 
packed Hall as the musicians, their 


faces drawn and tense, fixed their 
eyes on the leader. Guilet, his violin 
poised, gave a slight nod—and the 
tribute to the beloved maestro be¬ 
gan. 

As the men played, they began to 
relax and the guiding genius of Tos¬ 
canini once again seemed at hand. 
What the sceptical audience heard 
w'as the rebirth of a great orchestra, 
an overpowering concert of defiance 
by 92 men who had refused to quit. 
Critics called the performance “one 
of the most exciting events in New 
York's musical history.” 

The future of the Symphony of 
the Air is still unknown, but the 
men face it with confidence and de¬ 
termination. Donations have pro¬ 
vided more than 50,000 dollars, and 
since their initial concert they have 
contracted for 500,000 dollars' 
worth of employment. The world's 
finest artists have joined in the 
battle by working with the orchestra 
in enthusiastically received concerts. 
Kirsten Flagstad came out of retire¬ 
ment to sing with it, gratis, before 
a packed Carnegie Hall. 

But the musicians are proudest of 
the fact that this year the orchestra 
was selected, as part of an Interna¬ 
tional Exchange Programme, to 
represent America in a two-month 
tour of Asia—the first time a major 
symphony orchestra has toured the 
Orient. This, the men feel, was final 
recognition that Toscanini’s orches¬ 
tra will live on. 
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A FELLOW I always thought of as 
quite shy and reserved with girls was 
driving me to the cinema when he 
suddenly went round a sharp comer 
and I slid over to his side of the car. 
I commented on what slippery seats 
he had. 

He answered, with a frank grin, ‘ I 
wax them.” 

—Mary Brown 

w HEN OUR landlord asked us to 
move, I could scarcely believe my 
ears. "Why?” I stammered, "We've 
lived here nearly two years and I 
thought we were good friends. We’ve 
always paid our rent punctually.” 

"Look,” he said to me, "I've run a 
boarding house for a number of years. 
You come to know the people who be¬ 
long in them and tlie people who 
don't. You and your husband don’t. 
I've seen people live in boarding 
houses until it became a habit. After 
a while they couldn't stand each 
other. Your husband's got a good job. 
You're expecting a baby. I've been 


overcharging you five dollars a week 
for almost two years. That's 250 dol¬ 
lars Here it is. With this and a loan 
from a building society you can buy a 
little home. Now get out, please^while 
the going's good." 

—(Name withheld by request) 

W HILE working for an oil company I 
aiinounced my engagement to a U.S. 
Army Air Force captain whose home 
was on a ranch in Montana The girls 
in my office were very excited and 
curious, so I told tliem all I had learnt 
from my fianc6 about cattle, round¬ 
ups and branding. 

Later, I heard one of the girls re¬ 
lating it all to a young engineer in the 
firm. "And,” she said, "he even has 
his own monogrammed cattle! ” 

—Mrs Phillip Haglund 

Several salesmen friends were with 
me aboard my fishing boat on a.cruise 
when we noticed a small craft in which 
a solitary fisherman was dozing. That 
gave me an idea. I put on my aqua¬ 
lung, slipped over the far side of my 
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boat, and swam under water to the 
man I attached my business 

cardlto his hook and swam back Wc 
all /njoyed watching his imuscmtnl 
wl^n he reeled in tlu line and found 
the card 

Several days latei in my office I 
r< ccivtd i telephone call fiom a striii 
gf r H( placed ilirge onh r with im 
\t the Liid he said C atchm iny other 
mugs with that u[ua lung old min? 

KwM N 1 f IK 

I HAD Movi-D into a lemote nii il 
(oinmunity and biciuse I w i*! eon 
side rid an outside i 1 tried to ivoiei 
eloiiig inytlnng to offe^iel 

When my tool shi d vs is finished 
I idehel i bright new lock to it ^Nevt 
inoimng a neighbour came e)\<r ind 
tlieii seven! more strolled in After 
ipiiti » bit of } ohte talk one of them 
Slid Mr llieks we ire soirv you 
don t trust iis 

C)f course I do 1 replied Whit 
in ikes you say tliat? 

You keep your tool slied loekeel 
Dem t you know tliat iioboely hcie 
never steile nothing to woik with? 

t 1 Hkks 

A i-RifcHD of mine a young paison, 
was asked to speak to the cemvicts in 
the gaol ne ii lure As he walked into 
the assembly loom and down the aisle 
under the cold, hard stares of the in 
mates he re ah/ed that his inspira 
tional stfirics would be far from fitting 
he*rc His heart pounded and he won 
deied what he would say to these 
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men As he closed his eyes for a mo¬ 
ment in prayer for guidance, going up 
the steps to the platform, he stumbled 
and fell flat The pnson walls rang 
with 1 uightei 

My file nd ge)t up broke into a smile 
of delight rushed to the speaker’s 
stand and sheuited Men that s ex 
letly why 1 m he te —to te 11 you that a 
in in e in fall down and get up again • ’ 

-R t C 

I RFciMiY received from my father 
t'n following 
l^e ir bon 

I ha\ e oine tl mg sad to tell you 
M(vt' ei and 1 iie not living together 
my nioK It stems a strange thing to 
hippen ifter 3‘i >e irs I certainly 
miss her 

I I til about four months ago, I 
eould look up from my paper confi- 
ele nt of s< eing hi r sitting contentedly 
in her eh ur ojiposite me I always felt 
how foitunate I wis ti get such a 
wonderful life paitner Now sudden 
ly ill this lias eh inged and 1 sit here 
iloiie while she is ft isting hei eyes on 
some gooel looking youngci man I 
mist idmit she seems happiei and 
this of course only idds to my 
mise ry 

As I wiitc this m the loneliness of 
my dining loom e xile she is in the 
sitting room with her in w love—TV 

Dad 

James Luiot 

7\pe lir lltn c tirihult ns may. be adiressed to 
I ft y I ikt rt at File Tht Rea ter <! Digest 
>7 Albi marli Slrtil I on It n HI Pay mint will 
I at the usual ratis At; ited lonlnbutions 
I innt t le ri turni I 


Zoologist Dr Konrad Leirenz has come up with an answer to a ques 
tion that has baffled science for centunes ‘ I believe I've found the 
missing link between animal and civilized man It is us ” 


—Woodrow Wirsig 
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Endamo4»ba hUtolytica is a minute 
animal parasite — 1,000 times 
smaller than this drawing—which 
can cause amoebic dysentery Para¬ 
site can live in and destroy vital 
intestinal, liver, lung, brain tissues 


What you should know 
about amoebic dysentery 


MOST people know that amoe¬ 
bic dysentery can be serious. If 
they think they have it, they see 
a doctor. Yet thousands have 
amoebic dysentery without know¬ 
ing it —because their symptoms 
are too mild to alarm them. 

But even a mild case of amoebic dys¬ 
entery can be dangerous Untreated, it 
may infect healthy people. Unchecked, 
it may suddenly become acute—even 
cause death. 

It is important to remember that 
amoebic dysentery can be fatal. Many 
Victims of amoebic dysentery suffer 
from one of its most senous complica¬ 
tions—abscess of the Uver, with de¬ 
struction of vital liver tissues. 

9S 


Today, with new mfection-fighting 
drugs, new medical knowledge and 
vigorous public health measures, we 
can avoid extensive epidemics of 
amoebic dysentery But to prevent the 
smaller, senous outbreaks of amoebic 
dysentery that can strike our families, 
every adult should know the answers 
to these vital questions 

What IS amoebic dysentery^ A dis¬ 
ease caused by minute one-celled ani¬ 
mal parasites called **amoebae" which 
may invade our intestines. As these 
parasites burrow into our intestinal 
tissue—they cause tmy lesions which 
eventually may ^become dangerous, 
large-area ulcers. Dysentery parasites 
may also travel to the liver, lungs, 
brain and cause serious abscess. 






How do you **catch'* amoebic dysentery ? 
By eating and drinking contaminated 
food or fluids Flies help contaminate 
food? and fluids with dysentery amoe- 
bat. The fly that comes through your 
kuchen window may have picked up 
parasites on a garbage dump half a 
mile away • 

Human beings who do not realize 
they have the disease can be dysentery 
“carriers,” too and it they are food- 
handlers, actually introduce the amoe¬ 
bae into the food they prepare 

What are typical dysentery symptoms ^ 
Acute amoebic dysentery may produce 
ndusea, chills, headache abdominal 
pain, fever, vomiting moderate to 
severe diarrhoea, w//rfdysentery symp¬ 
toms often overlooked can be slight 
but constant fatigue, indigestion, 
abdominal discomtort, moderate 
diarrhoea, loss of weight 

What should yon do if you notice any 
of these symptoms'' See a doctor im¬ 
mediately It he suspects amoebic dys¬ 
entery he can make special laboratory 
tests to dehnitely establish the presence 
of amoebic parasites 

What (an youi doctor do about dys¬ 
entery ^ Today, your doctor has power¬ 
ful new drugs new antibiotics and 
other anti-parasite di ugs to wipe out 
dysentery parasites Prompt medical 
care will prevent further complications 
and restore your health more quickly, 
more surely 

How can you help keep your family 
safe from amoebic dysentery ^ See your 
doctor immediately if you note any of 
the above symptoms Follow the pre¬ 
cautions listed opposite and ask >our 
doctor’s advice for further suggestions. 

Together you and your doctor can 
remove the menace of debility and 
death that may result from a tragic, 
unnecessary outbreak of amoebic dys¬ 
entery in your home. 


These simple precautions 
can help prevent dysentery 



Soil all walor used for 
drinking toilet purposes, 
and washing dishes Boil 
milk if not pasteurised 

Vegetoblei, fruitt should 
be scrubbed thoroughly, 
should be well cooked if 
dysentery is prevalent in 
your neighborhood 



Keep food-preparation 
areas clean, free from 
Ties other insects Spray 
kitchen orea with insecti 
cides keep screens on 
windows 



Do not swim or bathe in 
waters that may be in¬ 
fected Ponds canals are 
often contaminated with 
human wostes 



Make sure rubbish or 
waste disposal is sani¬ 
tary Keep rubbish con 
toiners closed — disinfect 
them regularly 



Teach children to berth* 
regularly and use plenty of 
soap to wash hands after 
going to toilet, before eat 
ing meals not to share 
dishes towels 
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One day—17 hours —in the life of a houseman in a large hospital 


)iiF2eon 111 


By Quenltn Reynolds 

A r 6 15 every morning; tlie phom the clevmtli flooi He will a'^sist in 

rings in room 2104 New York oper i turns tod ly but first he must 

. Hospital It rings only once h k m on a few patu nts lecox eiing 

for doe tors develop the knaek of fioin opf i itions Nurse, \nne Smith 

sleeping with the ir e ns open Doe in e harge of whit is alvNa>s ealled 

tor William 1 nllei iged 28, answers 1 a ' loeii, tells him the e oiiehtion of 

the eall anei his ela} begins eveiy patient iineler her e ite 

Bill hiillei 1 ^ a tall, s indy hiiicel ' Mrs () Brien has hiel e oiivule i 
young ina i v ith a re ulv grin anel able pnn she says ti 1 iillei 

steady blue eyes He is one of 15 ‘ Would you wiite a preseiiption 

"housemen’ in the hospital s Divi for more elnigs-' ’ ^ 

Sion of Surgciy 

He has a fast sliave s 

and shower, and by 
6 30 he’s on his way 
down to the deu tors’ 
cafeteria in a sub base 
ment of one of the laig 
est hospitals in the 
world. 

The restaurant is 
crowded with men in 
white—resident sur¬ 
geons, assistant resi¬ 
dents, housemen 
There are no leisurely 
breakfasts: upstairs, 

hundreds of restless 
patients are waking. 

Bill Puller humes to 

too 
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Fuller nods "Let's increase the 
pettiidme to 75 milligrams every four 
liijurs if necessary " 

"Miss Kirk IS complaining of a 
•sore throat," Nurse Smith says 
‘ We'll give her some E A B 
(ethyl arnino-bcnzoatc) tablets," 
J iillir says He scribble s orders on a 
pad and the nurse goes to the dis 
pc nsary for the pethidine and the 
t iblets 

I idler then visits each of his 
patie nts who have iindc rgone opera¬ 
tions He le ive s ordc i s for drugs to 
be discontinued for one patient, foi 
intravenous tin ids to be given to 
anothf I smilingly tells a wciinan 
w hose gall bladder was remove d the 
d IV be fore that today'^ she is tei hive 
1 little unbiilatoiy aetivity I hat 
means v<»ii le gemig to walk from 
yoiif bed to the wii dow," he says 
At S 00 he huiries tei the room 
whe re the lirst patie nt to be operated 
on feu he iiiia—is being got reaeiy 
He washes the patient’s abdomen 
with water and stiong soap, then 
goes to the scrub room, aeljacent to 
the operating room 

There Dr John Jones, a senior 
attending surgeon, is scnibbing up 
He will pel form the ope ration, with 
assistant resident Dr Henry Man 
nix as his helper. Fuller is junior 
member of the team 

When the three doctors have 
scrubbed up, nurses slip sterile 
gowns on them, help them into ster¬ 
ile gloves and adjust their gauze 
masks. The patient, fully anaesthe¬ 
tized, is already on the table. 


Dr. Mannix paints the area of 
the incision with an antiseptic and 
places sterile towels on the man's 
abdomen, l(>avmg only the operat¬ 
ing aica in view The anaesthetist at 
the head of the table nods to Dr. 
[ones, indic ating that the patient is 
leady, that his blood prcssuie, pulse 
and general condition are good. 
Alongside the suigeon is the nurse 
in charge of instninients Dr Jones 
stands on one side of the table, 
Doetois Mannix and 1 idler on the 
othei 

Dr Jones makes an obhc|ue inci¬ 
sion in the patient's groin with a 
sc dj»c 1 Inevitably, as he goe^s deep- 
e I, he e lie ounte i what surgeons call 
‘tilcedcis —blood vessels, which 
Di Mannix aiitcjinatirally clamps 
and ties off w itli black silk or catgut. 
When Mannix holds up the end of 
a ligature, 1 ullei clips it as close to 
the knot as possible Dr Jones calls 
out, "Retractor ’ this is an instru¬ 
ment that keeps the opciatmg field 
open so that the surgeon can have a 
good view inside The instrument 
nurse hands a retractor to Fuller, 
who inserts it and gently pulls back 
skin and tissue 

There are a dozen fourth-year 
medical students in the theatre now. 
Dr Jones explains what he is doing, 
and they listen intently, making oc¬ 
casional notes The students look 
with envy at Bill Fuller as he holds 
the retractor. Only a year ago he 
was just another medical student; 
now he is Dr. Fuller, a member of 
an operating team. 
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Strenuous jobs (aW strenu¬ 
ous games) demand an 
ample reserve of energy 
which ordinary diet does 
not always provide. In 
these cases ‘Ovaltine’ gives 
the essential extra nourish¬ 
ment to strengthen body, 
brain and nerve. 

If you wish to lead an 
active, happy day-to-day 
life, ‘Ovaltine’ supplies the 
ideal answerl ' 
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Fuller remembers the first time he 
saw Dr. Jones operate—^ten months 
before. Another houseman was do¬ 
ing then what he is doing now. It 
ewas the young man's first time at the 
table. He handled the retractor well 
and held it firmly, but Dr. Jones had 
said gently, "Jimmy, don't you 
think the patient would be able to 
breathe better if you weren't leaning 
your right elbow on his chest 
Fuller had never forgotten that com¬ 
mon mistake made by surgical 
housemen. 

When Dr. Jones’s scalpel has 
cleared away layers of skin and tis¬ 
sue he begins to talk. "See that ilio¬ 
inguinal nerve. Bill? We've got to 
preserve it carefully.” His hands 
move quickly;Mannix's movements 
complement his perfectly. Then, to 
Bill again; "Shift your retractor to 
the right. Draw back the edges a 
bit.” Then: "Cut that ligature. 
Bill.” These are simple tasks, but 
they give the embryo surgeon the 
feel of instruments and a sense of 
confidence. 

Now Dr. Jones repairs the hernia 
by cutting and stitching the bulging, 
weakened part of the patient's peri¬ 
tonaeum (the sac surrounding the 
abdominal organs), then strengthens 
the abdominal wall by sewing up 
the layers of muscles. In an hour the 
operation is finished. 

Fuller writes his post-operative 
report; "Observe Q 20 minutes 
until reacts. Then Q H. Pethidine 50 
mgm Q 4 h P r n.” These S 5 mibols 
stand for both English and Latin 


words, and mean: "Take patienPs 
blood pressure, pulse and respira¬ 
tory rate every 20 minutes until he 
recovers consciousness, then repeat 
every hour. Give him 50 milligrams 
of pethidine every four hours as 
necessary.” (The Q which appears 
so often on prescriptions and medi¬ 
cal orders stands for the Latin qua- 
que, which means "every”; the 
letters "P r n'' stand for Pro re nata, 
meaning "as dictated by circum¬ 
stances.”) 

Sometimes Dr. Jones, his assist¬ 
ant and young Fuller are in the 
operating loom until four in the 
afternoon. Today the hernia opera¬ 
tion is the only one on Fuller’s 
schedule. He washes and heads for 
the eleventh floor again. 

"Who is ready for dressings. Miss 
Smith?” he asks. She reports on 
five patients and then discusses Mrs. 
Johnson. 

"I'll do Mrs. Johnson last,” 
Fuller says. "And see that she gets 
morphine immediately, will you?” 

Nurse Smith nods, and there is 
sympathy in her eyes. "You and she 
have gone through a lot together,” 
she says. Fuller shrugs his shoulders. 

With a nurse wheeling the dress¬ 
ing wagon, P'uller hurries to the bed¬ 
side of Mr. Abramson, who looks at 
him anxiously. Patients always fear 
the removal of stitches. 

"This is what you've been afraid 
of for a week,” Fuller says. "But 
you’re going to get the surprise of 
your life.” He makes eight quick 
snips with surgical scissors and^ 
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plucks a few bits of black silk from 
the scar. This takes about 20 sec¬ 
onds. 

“Well, let’s get it over witli, Doc¬ 
tor," Mr. Abramson says nervously. 

“It’s all done," b'ullcr says 
calmly. “You've got a nice-looking 
scar, Mr. Abramson. You’ll be able 
to take it home in two days." 

Abramson sighs gratefully. 

The next patient is a woman re¬ 
covering from the repair of a perfor¬ 
ated gastric ulcer. The nurse ex¬ 
poses the seven-inch incision made 
24 hours earlier. A tube is sticking 
out of a small cut to the sick of the 
main incision. Fuller examines the 
fluid from the tube carefully and 
smiles with satisfaction. If bright 
blood weio steping from the tube 
he’d be worried—this could mean 
internal bleeding. But only traces of 
clear fluid show. I his is normal. 

The tube leading from the pa¬ 
tient’s nostril through her aeso- 
phagus to the stomach prevents gas 
and other secretions resulting from 
the operation from bothering her; it 
also restricts her speaking. With her 
left arm she motions to her right 
forearm where a needle, fastened to 
the arm, is inserted into a vein. A 
tube leads from tht* needle to a bottle 
of dextrose and water suspended 
above the bed. 

“Docs that bother you.-'" Fuller 
asks anxiously. She shakes her head. 
“Do you want to know what it is ? ’ ’ 
Fuller asks. She nods. 

“Until we take that silly tube out 
of your throat, you can’t be fed by 


mouth," he explains. “Meanwhile, 
we’re feeding you intravenously 
with sugar and water. You aren’t 
uncomfortable, are you?" She 
shakes her head. “In a day or two 
out comes the tube." 

Mr, Jordan, who is recovering 
fiom a mitral valvuloplasty, a seri¬ 
ous heart operation, is next. He is in 
an oxygen tent but is breathing nor¬ 
mally. A tube leads from his chest 
to a bottle on the floor which is 
halt filled with a saline solution. Ina 
two days the chest cavity has been 
draii m g small amounts of fluids in¬ 
to this bottle. Today the bottle is 
only ■'lightly di''Coloured. 

■'Va^'iine gau/e, pkase, muse," 
Fulh'r says to the giil who stands by 
a wagon which has every type of 
medicine, gauze and mstiument 
used in dicssing wounds. 

“(iood news, Mr. Jordan," he 
says, pushing aside the OAygc'ti tent. 
“We ( an get rid of the tube. Every¬ 
thing inside is going fine." 

Deftly he removes the dres.dngs 
and slips the tube out gently. He 
studies the scar; it is healthy. The 
nurse, using a pair of large forceps, 
holds out a vaseline gauze from the 
sterile container on the dressing 
wagon. Fuller takes the forceps and 
places the gauze over the wound. 

“When we do this, Mr. Jordan, 
you're well on your way,” he says. 
“Tomorrow we can stop the intra¬ 
venous feeding and give you some¬ 
thing to eat. Your worries are over. 
The patient grins weakly and his 
eyes show gratitude. 
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it*s a GREAT Job... 

keeping thousands of workers fit and happy 

Over 8,000 people are on the payroll of the Assam Oil Company —a 
great community, drillers and doctors, truckdrivers and typists, whose 
lives are centred round the winning, refining and distributing of oil 
Helping to keep contented minds in heslthy bodies—both in their 
leisure and their working hours—is indeed a formidable task 

Taking physical well-being first, Oigboi Hi spita) is one of the most 
modern and best equipped in India There are maternity centres and 
clinics readily accessible and a fully staffed Welfare Office Malaria, 
whKh at one time affected three out of five workers, has been virtually 
stamped out 



More than 4,300 children attend the company’s nine schools, which 
have a high record of Matriculation successes Social clubs, tports 
clubs and playing helds cater tor every kind of sport Vegetable and 
flower shows, arts and crafts, stage plays, concerts—every form of 
hobby and recreation is encouraged 

In these ways the Assam Oil Company is glad to acknowledge the 
loyal service of its family of workers, engaged as they all are in a 
great national effort to satisfy India's oil needs from her own resources 
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Next is Mrs. Johnson. An attrac¬ 
tive woman of 38, she is sitting up 
m bed She greets Fuller cheerfully 
When the nurse lowers the bed¬ 
clothes the bandaged stump of her 
right leg IS revealed She looks ap¬ 
prehensively at Fuller “It’s going 
to hurt as usual ^' ’ 

m 

“No more than I can help, Mrs 
Johnson,” he says gravely 

Sometimes the heart throws off 
a foreign body tailed an embolus 
Tnese can clog an artery and limit 
or stop the supply of blood needed 
for health This has happened to 
Mrs Johnson, her lower right leg, 
deprived of life-givmg blood, had in 
effect died Gangrene had set in and 
amputation had been performed 
The stump has to be treated every 
day and any infected flesh removed 

As hiillcr talks to his patient he 
takes scissois, curved clamps, irri¬ 
gating syringe, a bottle of saline 
solution and a rolled bandage from 
the dressing wagon to the dressing 
table beside the bed He allows Mrs 
Johnson to remove the outer lay 
ers of bandage herself When she 
reaches the last layers she shakes 
her head “You do the rest,” she 
says. 

Inevitably the gauze sticks to the 
raw flesh of such a wound Fuller 
places a basin under the stump and 
then spurts the saline solution, irn- 
gating the gauze He pulls it away 
gently, but Mrs Johnson gasps and 
clenches her hands. “That morphine 
must be weak.” 

“Ten milligrams is all we can give 


you,” Fuller tells her. “It helps . . . 
now, there's the last of it. . . . It 
looks better, Mrs Johnson.” 

As he inspects the stump, he no¬ 
tices a tiny spot of green against the 
red wound He takes two small pairs 
of scissors, with one pair he care¬ 
fully lifts the infected spot, and with 
the other snips it off. Mrs. Johnson 
cries softly 

“There—that wasn't too bad, was 
it ? ” Fuller asks anxiously. 

“It's just that it has to be done 
every day,” she says, smihng now 
and brushing her te^ away- "I get 
awfully tired of it You must, too. 
Doctor ” 

“You’re very brave, John¬ 
son,” huller says “Let's 
it ” 

It’s past noon now, and Fuller 
goes down to the doctors' cafeteria. 
His lunch costs him 90 cents The 
hospital gives him his room, laundry 
and 68 dollars a montli to pay for his 
meals His salary is 25 dollars a 
month He is on duty 140 hours a 
week and gets alternate week-ends 
off 

Bill, who calculates that his pro¬ 
fessional education — pre-m^ical 
university course and medical 
school—cost his father about 12,500 
dollars, won't be self-supporting 
for some time Next year, if all goes 
well, he’ll be an assistant resident 
surgeon at 100 dollars a month. The 
following year he'll receive 130 
dollars Most surgical housemen 
assume that they'll be at least 30 
before they can meet their own bills. . 
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Of the 15 housemen in the Depart¬ 
ment of Surgery, nine are married. 
Most of the wives work. 

After lunch, which has taken 
about 20 minutes, Bill hurries to 
the main floor to pick up his mail. 
There is a letter from home, and 
for a while he is back at home, hear¬ 
ing the gossip about the family and 
neighbours. 

Now he returns to The Floor, 
where he looks at each patient’s 
chart, paying particular attention to 
the most recent temperatures. (Ev¬ 
ery patient's temperature is taken 
four times a day ) There are half 
a dozen more dressing-^ to do. Then 
the patients who have been opeiated 
on during the morning begin arriv¬ 
ing from the lecovcry rooms As 
they emerge trom the unreal world 
of anaesthesia, huller talks to them 
soothingly. He notes pulse, blood 
pressure, colour of compleMon. 

Soon Nurse Smith reminds him 
that it is time for 'bounds." Each 
afternoon at four, Dr. Mannix, ac¬ 
companied by two housemen, visits 
30 to 40 patients. The housemen 
learn a great deal from Dr. Mannix, 
who can often sec things the yoyng 
men are not yet attuned to. He takes 
a look at the legs of one patient, to 
see if the veins are inflamed. He 
chats affably with all of them, mak¬ 
ing mental notes not only of their 
physical condition but of their emo¬ 
tional state. He looks at the dress¬ 
ings the housemen have done dur¬ 
ing the day and discusses them in 
detail. If not completely satisfied 


with the condition of a patient after 
an operation, he may order' an 
X-ray—and Bill Fuller makes a note 
of it. 

“Rounds" over, the three meh 
go to the X-ray room. There the 
radiologist is waiting with plates of 
all X-rays taken during the day in 
the Surgical Department. Many of 
these have been taken of patients to 
be operated on tomorrow. Dr. Man¬ 
nix studies them, often turning to 
Fuller or his fellow houseman to 
as! “What do you see?" 

lisually they can spot the trouble 
if tli(‘ie IS any. Occasionally they 
mis‘ 'There’s a little fluid in that 
right lung base," Mannix will say 
“Hard to spot. You have to look 
carefully for it." 

At SIX o’clock Dr. Mannix nods 
to his assistants, and they retu:^ to 
The Idoor. Fuller now writes orders 
for patients to be operated on the 
following morning and then goes to 
the doctors' cafeteria for dinner. 

By 7.v3() he is back on The bloor, 
interviewing new patients, most of 
whom will be operated on during 
the next day or two. He takes a 
medical history of each, makes a 
thorough physical examination and 
writes orders. This one may need 
a cardiograph, another a chest X- 
ray. He orders sedatives for those 
who seem nervous and drugs for 
any in pain. He spends at least half 
an hour with each patient. Finally, 
at 11.30, he is finished. 

Fuller is on duty all night on 
alternate nights. This is his night on 
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call. He goes to his twenty-first-floor 
room,and tumbles mto bed. Just as 
doctors learn to wake up quickly, 
so they learn to fall asleep quickly 
At 4.30 he is awakened The 
night nurse on the eleventh floor is 
on the phone 

"Sorry, Doctor, but Mrs John¬ 
son IS awake and asking for you " 
"Is she m pain ^’ he asks quickly 
"She is m some pain, but she 
seems upset emotionally '' 

"I'll be nght down " 

Five minutes later he is sitting 
with Mrs. Johnson "Fvr had such 
awful nightmares," she sobs Puller 
talks to her soothingly He gives 
her a sleeping pill, and gradually 
the patient relaxes "Shall I ever 
walk again. Doctor^" she asks 
"Of course you will," P^uller says 
confidently. 

"I believe you. Doctor," she 


The training of young doctors m 
India IS among the chief concerns 
of the Health Ministry In August, 
1956 it IS expected that the first 
batch of students will be admitted 
to the new All India Institute of 
Medical Sciences which is being 
built in New Delhi at a cost of Ks 5 
crores The Institute will provide 
medical traifling for undergradu 
ates btsidts opportunities for post 
graduate studies Training will also 
be given to nurses It will have its 
own 550 bed hospital 

wiiispers, and tails asleep 

Puller goes quietly out of the 
room and walks to the night nurse’s 
desk 

‘ I hope I shan’t have to call you 
again tonight. Doctor," she says 
"Don’t worry about that,"Puller 
grins "That's what housem^ arc 
for " 


They AM For It 

In the car tax renewals ofiice of a large county hall, a woman was 
wandering around, holding her log book in her hand An inspector, try 
mg to be helpful, told her, "Stand in that line, madam 

"I can’t I'm married," she replied, pointing to a sign that read 
"Single Lme Only " — AP 

An employment agency, checking references of a job applicant, asked 
one ex-employer ' 'Was he a steady worker •' ’ ’ 

"Steady^ " came the indignant reply "He was motionless ” 

—Terry Turner 

A LARGE hotel whose clientele includes many salesmen and buyers 
keeps a record of the companies represented by the guests A breezy 
woman buyer, after putting her name and address on the registration 
card, seem^ to be brought up short by the query ‘ 'Firm ? ’' She nibbled 
the end of her pen for a moment, then wrote "Not very!'' 

—Contnbuted by Dan Bennett 




In the Eye of the Hurricane 


By George Grant 


T he chief stevedore bi ought the 
first rumour to my quarters, at 
dockside in Havana. "Hurricane 
around somewheie. Skipper," he 
said. His big paw gra.sped a handful 
of humid air and weighed it. "Heavy 
as mud," he commented. "Always 
likethat when a hurricane’s around. ’ ’ 
In the afternoon there was a bul¬ 
letin from the local observatory: a 
hurricane had developed in the Car¬ 
ibbean south of Cuba: its size and 
course had not yet been determined. 

For a long time that night I lay 
restle.ss on my bunk. You might 
wonder why the master of a staunch 
modern ship could be kept awake by 
the thought of a hurricane. Well— 
during the Second World War when 


a typhoon (the western Pacific’s 
dreaded cyclonic storm) struck the 
U.S. Third Fleet off the Ryukyus, 
the heavy cruiser Pittsburgh, only a 
year old, had her bow broken off by 
the precipitous waves. In an earlier 
typhoon off the Philippines, three 
destroyers went down with the loss 
of 763 lives. And some years ago a 
large Spanish passenger vessel was 
lo5it in a hurricane, with all on board, 
after she had come within sight of 
this very port where we now lay. 

Hurricanes, like all cyclonic 
storms, are the great danger of the 
sea. They usually originate in the 
tropics, where under the summer 
sun warm air rises, creating small 
areas of low pressure around which 
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winds whirl at 75 mph and more As 
a hurncane moves towards higher 
ktitudes it gams momentum and 
power and its diameter may go 
from 50 miles to more than 500 
In the t entrc of the hurricane there 
IS an area of relative but very de 
eeptive calm known as the eye 
Severe damage if not engulfment, 
lies in wait for even the sturdiest 
vessel drawn into this destructive 
eye Around it the winds blow mo 
lently in almost a true e i n. le Ram is 
torrential and waves driven against 
cai.h other by the shaiplv shifting 
winds may towt i more th \n 50 fee t 
high Ihe noise of natural forces 
in fonllut is the most fiightening 
soiinel on earth It is is if the e irth 
were being rent l)y supcinatural 
powe I that te iis and sen eehes liend 
ishly as it stiivcs foi total destrue 
tion 1 hose who have he ird it never 
want to heir it again 

1 he ste amship agent c ime on 
board at dawn with news that the 
hurrieanc had been loeated It was 
small m eliameter but heavy with 
power Its present course would take 
it directly ovei Havana within 24 
hours What did I intend to do 
I went out on to the bridge My 
vessel lay at an exposed wharf We 
could put out extra mooring wires 
and ropes and perhaps hold on by 
manoeuvring the engines slowly to 
ease the strain at the storm s height 
But there were five other vessels 
anchored in the harbour and if they 
dragged their anchors, Adhere would 
they finish up^ Against us^ I 


decided to put to sea We would 
steam westward towards the Yuca¬ 
tan Channel 200 miles away 

The morning was spent m prep¬ 
aration and m laismg steam Steve¬ 
dores stowed the cargo in such a 
way as to lessen thi danger of its 
shifting When the hatelus were 
battened down sailors crisscrossed 
rope over the taipaulms The life¬ 
boats were secured with storm lash 
I ig Down below the engineers 
harelened up the fuel and ballast 
tanks transfcning oil and water 
until only the two tanks in 
use weie slaek (In i ernis tons of 
liquid swishing buk anel forth in 
big tanks cm endaUf^er a xessel’s 
stability ) Despite the heat dead 
lighk steel plates—were serewed 
m place over all ports Glass from a 
port burst in bj a bieaking sex ean 
pieree i bulkheid like i bullet 

At noon we left the wharf The 
barome ter w as ste xdy the sky clear 
the wind light fremi the east Except 
for a mugg} stuflincss the air gave 
few signs that a hurricane was near 
But along the w itcrfront merchants 
were hastily boarding up windows, 
fishing craft and small coastal 
schooners were gathering in shel¬ 
tered coves rowing boats and 
launches were dragged far up on the 
shore 

We sailed out past Morro Castle, 
the ancient fort at the harbour en¬ 
trance, from which hurricane warn¬ 
ing flags were flying Two vessels 
followed us The presidential yacht 
and similar craft remained m port, 
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laying to their anchors or made fast 
at wriarves. 

Once clear of land we faced a 
dilemma. In port we had been re¬ 
ceiving reports from the Catholic 
Fathers, who maintain a weather 
observatory on the island; now we 
picked up bulletins from the 
weather bureau in Miami. The 
Fathers had maintained that the 
hurricane would pass directly over 
Havana. The weather bureau stated 
that it would follow the normal path 
of such a storm and pass through the 
Yucatan Channel—just where we 
were headed. 

Even a modern ship with its great 
power and speed can outrun a hurri¬ 
cane only if the master guesses the 
path of a storm correctly and takes 
action when it is far distant; and 
provided, too, that the storm con¬ 
tinues oil its path. But who can pre¬ 
dict the path of a storm ^ I finally 
decided to put my trust in the 
weather bureau. We changed 
course and proceeded to a position 
north of Havana and midway be¬ 
tween the Cuban coast and the 
Florida Keys. 

During the afternoon the wind 
steadily increased from the cast, the 
sea roughened and the sky clouded 
over, bringing squalls. The barom¬ 
eter remained steady, however, 
which seemed to indicate that the 
hurricane was passing some distance 
to westward. By evening the squalls 
had increased in force and were 
more frequent. The ship rode easily, 
holding her position. 


The chief mate made an inspec¬ 
tion round at 8 p.m. and returned 
to where I stood on the starboard 
wing of the bridge, behind the shel¬ 
tering weathercloth. "All’s well," he 
reported. Although he had been re¬ 
lieved he did not go below. After 
a while he said: "We're in the 
dangerous semicircle." 

Cyclonic storms are divided into 
two parts, a right-handed semicircle, 
and a left-handed one. In north¬ 
ern latitudes, the upper right-hand 
quadrant is the more dangerous. 
Because the wind swings counter¬ 
clockwise, it tends to draw a vessel 
into the destructive eye. We were in 
the dangerous semicircle, all right, 
but I hoped we were on the 
fringes, where manoeuvre was 
possible. 

By ten the wind had reached gale 
force and shifted a little to south of 
east. A good sign! Visibility was 
nearly zero in the rain and spray. 
The static had increased and with¬ 
out radio bearings it was impossible 
to determine our position. It was a 
nasty night. There was tension 
throughout the ship. 

The third mate was on watch 
now, sheltering outside the wheel- 
house door. I could see the glint of 
the binnacle light on his wet oil¬ 
skins. When the vessel took an extra¬ 
heavy dive or heeled far over in a 
roll, I could hear him ask the helms¬ 
man, "How is she steering?" and 
hear the man answer, their voices 
pitched below the whine of the wind 
through the rigging. 
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Near midnight, in a violent squall, 
the wind seemed suddenly to change 
to the south 1 was fcrtain the eye 
of the hurl Kane was -.pceding north 
and west behind us, well deal of us 
Then, with a blast that lifted the 
vessel from the sea, a lierte squall 
struck down flic ram and spume 
made a lion/ontal serecn of driven 
watei,sn otheringand impcmetiablc 
VVe weic m a tomb with a million 
shrieking demons eluting around 
and warring for our souls 

J'lie third mate pulled lumsclt 
from stanchion lo standiion across 
the bridge to when 1 seood 'llu 
barometer’s dioppmg fist, sir,' he 
shouted Diopped neailv^ a te nth ot 
an inch in tlu last 15 immitcs 

We weie neai it No question 
about it Ihe liuincaiK had shiftt d 
its (ourse and the c yf' v\‘'is coming 
towards us Win n would it strike 
The second mate took fw'i the 
watch at midnight, bii* the thud 
mate remained on the br dge and 
the chief mate came up too Squalls 
followed (lose upon each other Ihe 
wand sucked the* an fiom eiiii lungs 
when we spoke We stce'red towards 
the east, towards the south-east, 
easing the ship ahead with the en¬ 
gines when she fc‘11 broadside into 
a trough We were afiaid to force 
her against the precipitous and con¬ 
fused seas, afraid slu would strain 
too mue h on a ragged crest, crae k a 
plate and founder. 

Except for a compass, our naviga¬ 
tional instruments were useless. 
Some years before, a larger British 


freighter, the Phemtus, had been 
caught in nariow waters like these 
and after the hurricane had passed 
her officers found they were 200 
miles from what they thought was 
their position The ship had been 
carried over reefs which should have 
wrecked hei She had narrowly 
mi-.seel small islands As 1 clung 
to the bridge rail I wondered how 
far we were being earned from oui 
position 1 could see our ship driven 
ac I OS', the Straits to the Keys 

All night the scjualls shiiektd and 
f ,.e, tlu seas roared, towered and 
broke All night the baiomc'tc'r fell 
a ictimes pausing in its downward 
tiv id to gather weight to plunge 
again All night we waff heel 

With diwn came a cleaiance 
Crests appe irccl fiom the murk, 
close and high up, like cliffs through 
a morning fog [he shucking winds 
eased off, then moved slowly .iwaj, 
taking with them the blinding cur¬ 
tain of lain and spiay that had 
shrouded the sea The waves piled 
higher, pinnae led and tumbled with 
even grcatc'i confusion We saw we 
were at the bottom of what seemed 
a deep well, the sides a whirling 
mass using up and up to a narrow 
patch of grey lightness that was the 
sky The marvel of the change mo¬ 
ment inly stunned us Then we 
looked around the bridge at each 
other, each knowing, but not saying; 
“We’re in the eye!" 

Now the waves leapt higher. The 
vessel was a toy, frail on the wave 
crests, dwarfed in the hollows. With 
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little cargo in her holds, she tossed 
and reeled like a cork 

A flock of small birds came wildly 
from nowhere and sought shelter 
on the ship, some killing themselves 
against deckhouses A steward ap 
pcared with a pot of coffee How he 
made it on the galky stove and 
brought it to the bridge 1 never 
knew 

The chief mate shouted ' T ook i 
A reef, sir • ' 

Ihe ckaiance had widened to a 
mile or so and across the northern 
edge there was the spume and turbu 
lence of a reef, and oi the reef a 
lighthouse 1 he h lorida Keys i 1 he 
vessel had been carried 60 miles 
during the night by the forward 
movement of the storm—almost to 
disaster 

There was no easing the ship 
along now We forced her against 
the leaping seas south, towards the 
back door of the storm ‘^hc tumbkd 
and staggered through the eye and 
as she entcicd the whirling winds 
again we lost sight of the reef and 
lighthouse Time and again she fell 
away before the onslaught time and 
again we forced her with the engines 
and rudder back to her course We 
clung to the bridge rail, water spill¬ 
ing over us as from a fall We won¬ 
dered if the violent pounding on the 
keel would break her back, if the 
waves that now broke upon the 
decks would np off the hatch tar¬ 
paulins and flood the holds 

We had no means of knowing if 
we were makmg headway, we could 


only hope she was gaming distance 
with every scend and plunge i 

Somehow she survived 

The hurncanc had picked up 
speed, and within two hours we 
were out of it and into the clearing 
skies of a brisk west wind A large 
freighter was wallowing with a 
heavy list and most of her deck 
cargo of timber loose and spilling 
over the side We asked if she needed 
help She thanked us and signalled 
No 

W e returned to Havana and 
f( und the harbour a shambles Every 
vessel there had suffered damage 
('>re lay against the wharf which we 
1 id left, a deep hole m her hull 
others had sunk The presidential 
yacht stood on her nose, her pro 
peller sticking out of the water like 
a flag In a cove 17 schooners were 
piled together, with onl^ their 
broken masts and spars above water 

1 he chief mate searched our vessel 
for sears We had none 

Ihe chief stevedore came aboard 
soon after we docked ' Beautiful 
day, Skipper," he exclaimed He 
took a handful of air and weighed 
it "I ight as afeather, 'he said, "Al¬ 
ways light as a feather after a hurri¬ 
cane Should have them more of ten." 

Moi e often • Onee in a lifetime is 
enough, I thought I glanced at the 
wrecked ships, at the broken palms 
and shattered windows along the 
waterfront, and I said, as I often say 
after cleanng a atorm ‘ Thank You, 
God Thanks for pulling us through 
again." 



Drains in Real Life 


She Rode to Triumph 
Over Polio 


By Edwin Mullet 


AST YEAR at the horse 
show in New York 
there was one exhibi¬ 
tion that always brought down 
the house. The lights in Madi¬ 
son Square Garden would go 
out. Two spotlights would focus 
on a single rider, a pretty, dark¬ 
haired woman in her inid-30’s 





who rode her horse as if she were 
part of it, performing a sequence of 
intiicdtc, delicate steps and move¬ 
ments: turning, backing, changing 
from trot to canter to gallop. 

It was a performance of what the 
horse fraternity calls "dressage," 
and it requires more riding ability 
than the jumps or any other part 
of the horseman's art. The horse is 
guided by imperceptible, perfectly 
co-ordinated movements of the rid¬ 
er’s legs, hands, body—by balance 
and a subtle shift of weight. 

Those in the audience who ap¬ 
plauded most were the connoisseurs. 
They realized what a remarkable 
feat of horsemanship they had seen. 
But only a few of them understood 


what a truly extraordinary achieve¬ 
ment it had been. Behind it lies a 
shining story of courage and uncon¬ 
querable human will. 

The rider was Madame Lis Har- 
tel of Copenhagen. Ten years earlier 
she had been struck down by polio. 
It was a bad case, the sort from 
which, if the patient recovers, he is 
lucky to be only partially crippled 
for life. 

Her doctor tried to encourage her. 
He said that if she strove hard she 
might eventually be able to walk 
with two sticks. 

Lis meant to do more. She meant 
to ride again. At that the doctor 
could only smile. 

In September, 1944, Lis Hartel 
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was young, healthy and strong. 
Happily married, she had a baby of 
two, another on the way. She was 
one of the best riders in Denmark. 
It was good to be alive. 

One Monday morning she woke 
with a tenific headache and a curi¬ 
ous stiffness in the back of her neck. 
A few days latci the paralysis began 
—clutching liei arms and legs, creep¬ 
ing over her body. They took her 
to the hospital. It was haid to light 
down panic, to keep a grip on her¬ 
self, not to go to pieces and scream. 
Being pregnant made it worse. She 
was in terror for th( baby, even 
though doctors and nurses told her 
that it would probably be born noi- 
mal, which often happened with 
polio patients. As foi herself—well, 
of course she would never be nor¬ 
mal again They talked brightly of 
when she would be up on crutches. 

Still, here in the hospital she 
would dream sometinics that she 
was riding again as she had from 
childhood, guiding the horse by the 
familiar movements of thighs and 
knee muscles. Then came the sick¬ 
ening wave of realization: those 
muscles were now dead. 

Most people would have resigned 
themselves to that. But Lis Hartel 
has a fighting heart. Her body lay 
there—helpless, beaten down. But 
her spirit wasn't beaten. Resolve 
grew strong within her. 

In the third week she demanded 
that she leave the hospital. The cam¬ 
paign that she planned could be 
fought better at home. 


At home she had two strong al¬ 
lies: her husband and her mother. 
Lis Hartel insists that without them 
she would have been beaten. 

Together they planned a regime. 
There was the usual therapy: mas¬ 
sage, electric treatment. But far 
more important were the things 
that she had to do for herself. 

Over her bed they rigged a sys¬ 
tem of cords and pulleys. Cords 
were attached to her hands and feet; 
they ran over pulleys on the ceiling 
and had balancing weights on the 
< ther end. The tiniest movement of 
a muscle would have lifted an arm 

leg. But for many days the strong- 
<■^1 effort of her will couldn’t induce 
that tiny movement. 

Then one day came a glimmer of 
hope. She had been trying and try¬ 
ing to lift her right arm. Suddenly 
it moved. She wept with jc^. There 
was a family celebration. 

Rut next day the arm wouldn't 
move. That is the way things went 
for weeks—small movements of 
arms or legs, then a relapse to inert 
ness. She drove herself at it, day 
after day, but progress was infinite¬ 
ly slow. 

When she was able, fairly con¬ 
sistently, to make slight movements 
of arms or legs, and when she 
could sit up, they tried something 
else. Two gjmnasium bicycling 
machines were fixed to the floor, ar¬ 
ranged so that the pedalling of one 
made the pedals of the other go 
round. Lis sat on one, her husband 
or her mother on the other. 
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It was exhausting work—and she 
was pregnant. After a few minutes 
of it she would have to be put back 
to bed. But, as the weeks went on, 
the thigh muscles gradually came 
under some control. 

These daily exercises went on for 
months, hour after hour. Then an 
interruption—the birth of her baby. 
It was an anxious time for the fam¬ 
ily but, as the doctor had predicted, 
all went well. The new daughter 
was normal and healthy. And after 
a while Lis could go back to her 
regime. 

Then there was crawling. She was 
laid face down on the floor. A towel 
was put under her body, husband 
and mother each holding an end. 
They lifted her slightly from the 
floor and she strove to crawl for¬ 
ward. 

This was the most exhausting of 
all. She was almost in collapse when 
she was put back to bed. But she 
managed to crawl a few inches. As 
she improved she set herself the goal 
of crawling a yard further each day. 

Next came the efforts to walk — 
long continued before she was able 
to take a single step. At last she 
could manage a few painful steps 
on crutches. Then, eight months aft¬ 
er the attack, she could hobble along 
with two crutch sticks. 

Her friends congratulated her. It 
was what they had hoped for. Ob¬ 
viously they thought that her battle 
was now concluded, that she had 
reached the furthest point of recov¬ 
ery which she could possibly expect. 


Lis Hartel thought otherwise. In a 
war there are two kinds of generals. 
One, after winning a battle, pauses 
to consolidate his position, is con¬ 
tent for the moment with the ground 
he has won. The other doesn’t pause 
for an instant, presses on relent¬ 
lessly, is satisfied with nothing less 
than the complete rout of the enemy. 
Lis Hartel is the second kind. 

Now she broached a project that 
she had long had in mind. Her 
family were doubtful about itj but 
^iicy finally agreed. 

One morning she was taken in 
her wheel chair to the stables. Her 
horse "Gigolo" was saddled. She 
was lifted up. 

She knew what would happen. 
When the horse started to walk her 
instinctive fear of falling off would 
stir to life long-dead reflexes in the 
muscles of her thighs. Feebly her 
legs gripped the horse. It wasn't 
enough. She toppled, but she tried it 
again. And again. 

After it she was nearer collapse 
than ever before. She rested two 
weeks, then tried again. Once she 
was close to giving up. She made 
them pack away her riding kit. 

"I’m through," she said. 

But next day she had the kit un¬ 
packed again. 

At last came the day when she 
could keep her seat on Gigolo with¬ 
out help. The thigh muscles grew 
stronger. Her balance improved. 
One day she could keep her seat at 
a trot. 

In 1946, two years after her at- 
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tack, she watched the Scandinavian 
riding championships. In the pad- 
dock were many old friends from 
her competition days. 

She told them: 

“Next year I'll be riding with 
you.' ’ 

They pretended to believe her. 

But she was there next year - rid¬ 
ing in competition, three years after 
the polio had struck. She still had 
to be helped on and off the horse 
but, once up, she rode like a cham¬ 
pion. To the amazement of tho.se 
who knew about her handicap, she 
won second prize in tiie women’s 
dressage event. 

That did not content her. She 
would be satisfied with nothing less 
than total victor\ She went on with 
her regime of exercises, strenuous 
and unremitting 

By now she had a iioimal body 
once more, except that bi'low the 
knees the muscles weic paralvz>"d. 
She studied and practised how' to do 
without thos(‘ muscles. Now, after 
tw'o opeiations, she walked with just 
one stick. 

She rode constantly, steadily im¬ 
proving her fonn. She was a better 
rider than she had been before her 
illness Indeed, she had become one 
of the best riders in the world. 


That was proved at the Olympic 
(iames of 1952, held in Helsinki. 
There, in the dressage event, Lis 
H artel competed with the 24 top- 
ranking riders from all over the 
world, men and women. She wqn 
second prize, the silver medal. 

When she stood up to receive the 
award, when the Danish flag was 
run up over the stadium, when the 
crowd roared its applause, she broke 
down and wept. 

Since then she has ridden in com¬ 
petition and performed in many 
< yuntries, making four or five ap¬ 
pearances a year. She does it not 
UK rely because she enjoys riding 
nr re than any other activity. Then' 
IS another reason. 

She wants to help other polio vic¬ 
tims. If they sec the evidence of 
how she has made herself get well, 
they may be inspired to do tfte same 
foi themselves. 

Lis Hartel answers hundreds of 
letters from polio victims each year. 
What she says and writes is: 

“Never give up. However dark it 
may look, there is almost always a 
chance of making some progress 
which may be a milestone towards 
recovery. Keep on trying to do bet¬ 
ter. You can do almost anything if 
only you believe it hard enough." 


Marriage Brief 
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on what they argue about. A polite disagreement over money is often an 
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—"The Man Next Door," in Belter HomePC Gardens 
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O N AN autumn 
Saturday in 
1913, when I w'as 
six, I put my father 
in a special cate¬ 
gory whqre he has 
ever remained. We lived then in 
Tangipahoa Parish, 50 miles above 
New' Orleans, a lovely rolling land 
of pine forests and small fanns, cleft 
by dark, swift rivcis and creeks. 
Along the river lands dwelt those 
farmer-hunters whose zeal for feuds 
and low boiling-point in matters of 
personal honour gave accuracy to 
our parish’s nickname — Bloody 
Tangipahoa. 

Our farm home was four rough 


road miles from 
Hammond, the 
parish's principal 
community, which 
then had a pop«la- 
tion of 3,000, It was 
i 'pccial treat for us to go to Ham¬ 
mond in the surrey with its fringed 
top drawn by Sue, a fine Kentucky 
mare that was my father's pride. 
(He also entered and drove her in 
trotting races.) 

Dad and my pretty, blue-eyed 
mother took me with them to Ham¬ 
mond that memorable day iif 1913. 
There, of all the one-storey brick 
and frame buildings in Main Street, 
the most attractive to me was the 
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ramshackle B-B Lunchroom. I 
could spell out its sign—"B-B 
Lunchroom. Two Hamburgers for 
a Nickel." Once 1 had asked if I 
could have the hamburger bargain, 
nut Mother told me that such meat 
at such a price was bound to be 
poisonous. 

My hopes foi a hamburger rose 
that day when Dad reined m Sue 
just across th(' loatl fiom the I^-B, 
ill fiont of which a mimlx'i of men 
W'cre milling about. And tfien, some¬ 
one was telling Dad that trouble was 
brewing. Inside the B-B a local bad 
man, ugly-drunk, had nm every¬ 
one out at gun point and had 
promised to shivat anyone who came 
in after him. Meanwhile he was 
practising marksmanship on the 
B-B’s fixtures 'j'he town marshal, 
a pleasant, ageing man. stood out¬ 
side the Lunchroom, not wanting to 
go in. 

Dad looked at Mother. She said 
"No, Will," and he said, "Some¬ 
body has to do it." 

I remember that I began to cry as 
Dad walked across the dusty little 
street and into the B-B Tmnehroom 
unarmed; and Mother cried, too. 
Before we knew it, Dad came out of 
the I.uiichroom with a pistol, not his, 
in his hand, and a sheepish, drunken 
man trailing behind him. 

Somebody let out a happy yelp, 
and others joined in. Dad handed 
the pistol over to the marshal and 
then climbed back into the surrey. 

As we drove home, Dad ex¬ 
plained to Mother tliat he had just 


told the man, whom he knew, that 
he ought to come on out w'ith him. 
And once again he said to Mother, 
who w'as sitting close to him on the 
front seat, ‘ 'Somebody has to do it." 

That was more than 40 years ago. 
My fathi'r is still very much alive, 
and since then I have heard him ex¬ 
plain his 'sometimes inexplicable be¬ 
haviour in exactly those words, 
times beyond counting. He used 
t'uiii aftei h(' had lunged at a run- 
aw'ay horse, and had been dragged 
half a buj. k along the street before 
the hoi SC’ gave up, and Dad ro^'C* to 
Ills fc’ct, his clothes streaked and 
torn. 1 heard them again w'hen 1 w'as 
eight and Dad came clo'-e to death 
v\hcn he ('iitcred a burning house 
after some spectator had screamed, 
in error, that an aged occupant was 
still inside. 

A year oi so latei, because some¬ 
body had to do it. he was going out 
night after night for nearly a month, 
booted and heavily armed, to search 
sw'amp and forest and remote cabin 
for a backwoodsman, engaged in a 
feud, w'ho had shot and killed a 
member of a rival clan. 1 was old 
enough then to understand and ap¬ 
prove my fatluT’s more extended 
explanation. Feeling was high and 
loyalties to the tw'O warring groups 
were divided. The authorities feared 
some members of an ordinary citi¬ 
zens’ posse would let their allegi¬ 
ances or enmities get the better of 
them if they found the killer. And 
so, again because somebody had to 
do it. Dad, with two businessmen 
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and^a doctor, scoured the river lands 
and farming settlements until they 
arrested the culprit without blood¬ 
shed. 

These incidents have to do pri¬ 
marily with physical courage. But 
Dad was not simply a fighter. A 
strongly built and unusually hand¬ 
some man, just under six foot, he 
pr'^ferrcd using his hands to crumble 
lovingly the soil of his fann or to 
pipy his violin. 1 marvel even now 
at how his hard, stiong fingers 
touched bow and strings so lightly, 
Ins nostrils flaring slightly to the 
violin’s keening and his wide, sensi¬ 
tive mouth tautening as he played. 

He worked hard on the farm and 
at anything else he did, but he al¬ 
ways had tunc for fun—for us and 
for himself. He and Mother went 
(juail shooting on horseback; and 
later on he would take my brother 
and me fishing or shooting dove and 
snipe and quail. (In those days w'e 
never had to leave our farm and 
the adjoining ones to shoot, which 
makes this a long time ago.) 

When we moved into Hammond 
—still keeping the farm—Dad was 
in the forefront of everything that 
helped to change the little commun¬ 
ity from rural village to thriving 
town. Was there a new bank to be 
organized, a bond issue to be ap¬ 
proved, a farmers' association to be 
formed, a multi-parish fair to be set 
up? Dad would jump into anything 
—anything. Mother would say, 
though not disapprovingly, that 
took time and money and brought 


only satisfaction as dividend. 

He was far from wealthy, and 
nothing he ever did has made him 
so; but his sense of social responsi¬ 
bility in time enriched many. Our 
often-ignorant small farmers of that 
day looked scornfully upon pure¬ 
bred cattle; they avenged themselves 
upon any man who fenced in his 
range land, and they held that the 
debilitating cattle tick was an act of 
Ood not to be interfered with. Dad 
brought together a small blooded 
herd fenced some of his land and 
began dipping his cattle to show 
what good stock and proper care 
could do. They cut his fences and 
blew up the dipping trough, and his 
herd got tick fever and was mostly 
wiped out, but in his wake came be¬ 
lievers as well as sceptics. 

For many years he served on the 
parish’s governing body, called in 
Louisiana the police jury. The roads 
in his ward were the best and most 
cheaply gravelled in the parish. He 
saw to it that our police jury kept its 
records straight in a state and at a 
time not especially known for strict 
public accounting. During his serv¬ 
ice as a police juror, I heard two men 
w'hom 1 didn’t know discuss in a 
barber’s shop the merits of a third. 
“He’s as honest,’’ one of them said 
as a clincher, “as Will Carter.’’ I 
think this is why, in 1940, Dad got 
the biggest percentage of votes in the 
state when he stood for the State 
Legislature as an anti-Huey Long 
candidate. This was his only real 
venture into politics—in the fateful' 
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election when F ouisiana voters un¬ 
shackled thtmselves, for a time, 
from Lon^ism and corrupt tyranny 
As a farmer and as a townsman. 
Dad delighted m seeing things grow 
He was on tin school bfiard m tin 
mid-’20’s, and so was tin doctor 
who had be (none of his c onipamons 
m the posse yeais befoic The high 
school siipeimtcndeiit was woiiiod 
about tin future of nunv of the 
students J In ii families e oiild not 
affejrd to send them away to the 
universit\ Why not start i jumoi 
eollege light In le the s pennteii 
dent suggested Dad and his elejctoi 
frienel were espee iall\ taken with the 
seemingly preposterems idea 

tin ledlowmg autumn Him 
mond junior College wa'^ otfeimg 
two univeisiD yeais to 17 studenb 
in the high school building Tin 
trustees we re the supe iinte nde nt tin 
doctor and Dael Ilnywer ilso th 
pimcipal and iinotfiei il bene fae tors 
Dad got the peihee )niv tei iinike 
about 20 000 eleillars avail.ible By 
the iic\t year the eollege had been 
moved to a spacious home on the 
edge of the town, with 50 aeres of 
land, and the pansh had approved 
a modest increase in the ta\ rate to 
support its junior Ceilkge ioday 
those original ae res form most of the 
grounds of the fully aeereditcd 
South-Eastein Louisiana State Ibii- 
versity system, with lovely pine 
shaded grounds and 15 buildings 
Dad was a trustee for e ight years 
During that time he helped 20 boys 
’ and girls through the eolle>ge —a few 


dollars whenever he could to each 
Then Huey Long had him removed, 
as all of Long’s opponents were re¬ 
moved from any position which the 
Kmgfish could control I don’t think 
any thing e vc r mack Dad as angry or 
heartsick as did being kicked olf the 
boaid of the college he helped to 
start And 1 was as pioiid as he was, 
when four veais ago, I gave the 
inaugurij.1 address at the twenty 
seventh aiiniveisary of Sejiith-East 
cm s founding Dad, the only sur 
V r of tile original trustees, sat 
with me on the plitfoim 

Duitv \e irs bcToie 1 had ndden 
my I my ind < imped in the woods 
wlueh wen now South Ivastcrn s 
giouTids Almost 20 ve ais before I 
had taihd m my home town, my 
hist IK wspaper a small dailv And, 
em that twenty s< ve nth auuivdisaiy 
day 1 knew that 1 woulcln t have 
been the re as speaker had not that 
lust newspapei -stayed alive duimg 
1 oiigism and the depiissioii 1 kne w 
too that I eoulel not have we athere'd 
fcithe r hael it not be^eii foi Dad 
My wife ind I like to Iroast that 
as newlyweds we had founded the 
little Daily ( ournr with less than 
100 dollirs in cash That is true 
e iiough But we could not have kept 
going if Dad had not been near m 
those diflicult times to endorse the 
bills for the small loans that then 
se'enied so big Nor would a biash 
25 year old editor have been as 
see me m his generally intemperate 
comments on state and local politics 
and on the parish’s continuing high 
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rate of unpunished murders, had not 
friend and foe alike known that Dad 
stood behind everything he wrote 
I doubt if my father, not being 
of a particularly meditative nature, 
has ever pondered the reasons he 
has lived and acted as he has I have 
said it IS because of very special 
reasons I think I know what they 
are. I hope I am not doing injustice 
to my own and my sons’ generations 
when 1 say that words —concepts- 
like duty, honour, citi/enship, loy¬ 
alty, patriotism had a more active 
meaning half a century ago Dad 
was helping to build a town in what 
was essentially the backwoods, and 
the spirit of the frontier was strongei 
than it IS nov\ Also, '^uch words 
had more personal meaning to the 
men of his own father’s prime, these 
were the men to whom he listened 
in his childhood, the broken sur¬ 
vivors of the Confecleiacy who had 
come home to rebuild fror i ashes 
But Dad, who is now appioa h 
ing 75, wouldn’t think of putting it 
that way Not docs he consider that 


it's time for him to slow down. A few 
months ago he asked me if I would 
like a pair of old millstones for the 
terrace of our home We said that we 
would, and thought no more about 
it until he phoned a few weeks later 
to say that he was bringing them 

Late the next afternoon he 
stopped his car m our drive, after a 
260-mile journey In the old trailer 
were two 300-pound millstones We 
called for Lawyer Phillips, our 
burly gardener, who, after dubi- 
or >y surveying the load, got a 
Cl wbar, climbed into the trailer 
and began gingerly nudging the 
nc in*r millstone It didn't budge 
Dad wat( hed impatiently for a few 
seconds Then he i Limbered into the 
trailei and took the irowliai iiom 
Lawyer Before we knew what was 
happening he had pried the^inill- 
stone several inches 

“Dad'” rny wife (ailed out 
“Stop it ” Dad looked up, and 
started to speak 

But we beat him to the inevitable 
answer “Somebody has to do it'” 


Oblique Angles 

yl /an DLSCRIBTNG sutnmcr cottage “Just i little shack near a lak(, 
with no conveniences to speak of, except that it liasn t got a tele j^hone 
(Bill Gold) Husband to wife “It’s too nice a night to stay in incl 
watch TV Let's go to the cinema ’ (John Polwirth m \ei ra^sllt Journal) 
American tourist t(j his wife in the Vatican Museum “Let’s get a move 
on How do you think we’re going to see Rome if you keep stopping 
to look at things^ “ (Roseman Buckitc) One girl to another “Always be 
sincere, whethei you mean it or not*" (Biji Gtrson) Asked what kind 
of woman his wife was, a man suing for divorce told the judge “If you 
were to say to her that a lot of water had flowed under the bridge since we 
first met, she'd say, ‘What bridge?’ “ (Frances Rodman) 
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VJK BEGAN these pages for myself, 
1 in order to think out my ow n 
V —’ individual balanee of life I 
had the feeling that my experience 
was different from other people's 
Many women, I thought arc con 
tent with their lives as they are 
With envy and admiration, f oh 
served the porcelain perfection of 
their smoothly ticking days Per 
haps they had no pi obit ms, or had 
found the an^-wers long ago 

But as 1 talked with other w ome n 
with different lives and experiences 
—tho^e who supported th mselvc'^ 
those who were hard working house¬ 
wives and mothers and those vvith 
more ease -I found that my point 
of view was not unique I discovt red 
that many women and men, too 
were grappling witli essentially the 
same questions as I 

And so gradually this book be 
came more than my individual 
story, until I decided in the end to 
give it back to the people who had 
stimulated many of these thoughts 
So I return my gift from the sea 

The Channelled Whelk 

^5he seashore is not the place to 
work Rollers on.the beaeh, wind in 
136 



the pines the slow flapping of herons 
across sand dunes drown out the hec 
tic rhythms of city and suburb, 
timetables and schedules One falls 
urdtr their spell, relaxes, stretches 
oui prone 

But then, one morning the mmd 
come'' to life again It begins to dnft 
to play, to turn over in gentle can 
less rolK like those la7v waves on the 
beach Oiu laver knows what 
c hanee treasures these easy, uncon 
sdous rollers may toss up, the 
smooth white sand of the eonse lous 
mind what rare shellfiom the ocean 
floor 

1 he shell in my hand once house^d 
a wlielk, a snail like creature and 
then temporarily, after the de ath of 
the first occupant a little hermit 
crab, who has run away, leaving his 
track*- behind him like a delie ate 
vine on the sand Why did he run 
away ^ Did he hope to find a better 
mode of living^ I too have run away, 
I realize I have shed the shell of my 
life, for these few weeks of my holi 
day 

But this shell —it is simple, it is 
beautiful Its colour, dull gold, is 
whitened by a wash of salt from 
the sea Each cnsscross vein in its 
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eggshell texture is as clearly defined 
as 0 ^ the day of creation. 

My shell is not like this; its shape 
is hardly recognizable any more. 
Surely, it had a shape once. What is 
the shape of my life? 

* The shape of my life today starts 
with a family. I have a husband, five 
c hildren and a home just beyond the 
suburbs of New Yoik. 1 have also a 
craft, writing, and therefore work I 
want to puisue. The shape of my 
lift# IS, of course, determined by 
many other things; by my back¬ 
ground and childhood, mymind and 
its education, my heart and its de- 
sire*'. I want to give to and take from 
my children and husband, to share 
with friends and community, to 
cai ry out rny obligations as a woman, 
as an aitist, as a citizen. 

J^ut I want first of all to be at 
peace with myself. 1 w'ant a core to 
my life that will enable me to carry 
out these obligations and activities 
as well as I can. I want, in fact -to 
borrow from the language of the 
saints to live “in grace" as much 
of the time as possible. By “grace" 
J mean an inner harmony, essenti¬ 
ally spiritual, which can be trans¬ 
lated into outward harmony. 1 would 
like to achieve a state of inner spiri¬ 
tual grace from which I could func¬ 
tion and give as I was meant to in 
the eye of God. 

Vague as this definition may be, 
I believe most people are aware of 
periods in their lives when they seem 
to be “in grace" and other periods 
when they feel “out of grace," even 


though they may use different words 
to describe these states. In the first 
happy condition, one seems to carry 
all one’s tasks before one lightly, as 
if borne along on a great tide; and in 
the opposite state one can hardly tie 
a shoelace. It is tme that a large 
part of life consists in learning a 
technique of tying the shoelace, 
whether one is in grace or not. But 
there are techniques of living, too; 
there are certain loads that one may 
follow'. Simplification of life is one 
of theni 

I mean to lead a simple life, to 
choose a simple shell I can carry 
ea'^ily -like a hermit crab. But I 
do not. I find that my frame of life 
docs not foster simplicity. My hus¬ 
band and five children must make 
their way in the world. The life I 
have chosen as wife and mother en¬ 
trains a w'hole caravan of complica- 
tiems. It involves a house and either 
household dmdgery or household 
h('lp which wavers between scarcity 
and nonexistence It involves food 
and shelter; meals, planning, shop¬ 
ping, bills and making the ends 
meet in a thousand ways. It involves 
not only the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestickmaker but countless 
other experts to keep my modem 
hou.se with its modern “simplifica¬ 
tion" (electricity, plumbing, refri¬ 
gerator, gas stove, oil burner, dish¬ 
washer, radios, car and numerous 
other labour-saving devices) func¬ 
tioning properly. It involves health; 
doctors, dentists, appointments, 
medicine, cod-liver oil, vitamins, 
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tnps to the drugstore. It involves 
education, schools, car-sharing ar¬ 
rangements with neighbours, extra 
trips for basketball or orchestra 
practice, tutoring, camps and 
travelling plans. It involves clothes, 
shopping, laundry, cleaning, mend¬ 
ing, letting skirts down and sewing 
buttons on, or finding someone else 
to do it. It involves friends--my 
husband’s, my children's, my own 
—and endless arrangements to get 
together; letters, invitations, tele¬ 
phone calls and travelling hither 
and yon. 

For life in America is based on the 
premise of ever-widening circles of 
contact. It involves not only family 
demands but community demands, 
national demands, international de¬ 
mands on the good citizen, through 
social and cultural pressures, through 
newspapers, magazines, radio pro¬ 
grammes, political driv(‘s, charit¬ 
able appeals. My mind reels with it. 
What a circus act we women per¬ 
form every day of our lives! It puts 
the trapeze artist to shame. F.ook at 
us. We run a tight rope daily, bal¬ 
ancing a pile of books on the head. 
Baby carriage, parasol, kitchen 
chair, still under control. Steady 
now! 

This is not the life of simplicity, 
but the life of multiplicity that the 
wise men warn us of. It leads not to 
unification but to fragmentation. It 
does not bring grace; it destroys the 
soul. And this is tme not only of my 
life, I am forced to conclude; it is the 
life of millions of people in America. 


For the problem of multiplicity 
confronts not only the Amelican 
woman but also the American man. 
And it is the concern not merely of 
the American but of our whole mod¬ 
ern civilization, since life in America, 
today is held up as the ideal of a 
large part of the rest of the world. 
Yet, the problem is particularly and 
essentially woman's. 

For to be a woman is to have in¬ 
terests and duties, raying out in all 
directions from the central motller- 
coi'i, like spokes from the hub of a 
Wiicel. The pattern of our lives is 
essentially circular. We must be 
opei. to all points of the compass: 
hu.soand, children, friends, home, 
community; sensitive to each call 
that comes. How difficult for us, 
then, to achieve a balance in the 
midst of these contradictory ten¬ 
sions, and yet how necessary tor the 
proper functioning of our lives. 

With a new awareness, both pain¬ 
ful and humorous, I begin to under¬ 
stand why among the saints we 
rarely find married women. I am 
convinced it has nothing inherently 
to do, as I once supposed, with chas¬ 
tity or children. It has to do prim¬ 
arily with distractions. The bearing, 
rearing, feeding and educating of 
children; the running of a house with 
its thousand details; human rela¬ 
tionships with their myriad pulls— 
woman’s normal occupations in 
general run counter to creative life, 
or contemplative life, or saintly life. 
The problem is basically how to 
remain whole in the midst of the 
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distraction of life; how to remain 
bal»nccd. 

What is the answer? There is no 
easy answer. I have only clues, shells 
from the sea. The bare beauty of the 
channelled whelk tells me that one 
answer, and perhaps a hrst step, is 
in simplihcation of life, in cutting 
out some of the distractions. But 
howTotal retirement is not pos¬ 
sible. 1 cannot slied my responsibil¬ 
ities. 1 cannot permanently inhabit 
a deseit island. I cannot be a mm in 
the midst of family life. I would not 
want to be. 

The solution fc<r me, surely, is 
neither in total renunciation of the 
world, noi in total acceptance of it. 
I must find a balance .somewhere; a 
swinging of the pendulum between 
solitude and communion. In my 
peiiod of retreat, perhaps I can learn 
something to carry back into my 
worldly life. As a beginning, 1 can at 
least practise for these two w'^ceks 
of beach-living the simplihcation of 
outward life. 

Nt LEARNS first of all in beach¬ 
living the art of shedding: how little 
one can get along with, not how 
much. Clothes first. Of course, one 
needs less in the sun. But one needs 
less anyw'ay, one finds suddenly. 
One docs not need a cupboard full, 
only a small suitcase full. And what 
a relief it is! One hnds one is shed¬ 
ding not only clothes—but vanity. 

Next, shelter. One does not need 
the airtight shelter one has in winter 
in Connecticut. Here I live in a bare 


sea shell of a cottage. No heat, no 
telephone, no plumbing to speak of, 
no hot water, a two-burner oil stove, 
no gadgets to go wrong. No rugs; 
there were some, but I rolled them 
up the hrst day; it is easier to sweep 
the sand off a bare floor. But 1 hnd 
I don’t hustle about with unneces¬ 
sary sweeping and cleaning here. 
1 am no longer aware* of the dust. I 
have shed my Puritan conscience 
about absolute tidiness. Is it possible 
that, too, is a material burden? 

No curtains. 1 do not need them 
for privacy; tlie pines around my 
house are enough protection. I want 
the windows open all the time, and 
I don’t w'ant to worry about rain. 
I begin to shed my anxiety about 
many things. W asha ble chair covens, 
laded and old—1 hardly see them; 
I don’t worry about the impression 
they make on other people. I am 
shedding pride. 

As little furniture as possible; I 
shall not need much, I shall ask into 
my shell only those friends with 
whom I can be completely honest. I 
hnd I am shedding hypocrisy in 
human relationships. What a rest 
that will be! The most exhausting 
thing in life, I have discovered, is 
being insincere. That is why so much 
of social life is exhausting; one is 
wearing a mask. I have shed my 
mask. 

I find J live quite happily without 
those things I think necessary in 
winter in Connecticut. And I remem¬ 
ber a statement made by a friend 
of mine in France who spent three 
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years in a German prison camp. 
Of course, he said, qualifying his 
remark, they did not get enough 
to eat, they were sometimes atro¬ 
ciously treated, they had little phys¬ 
ical freedom. And yet, prison life 
taught him how little one can get 
along with, and what extraordinary 
spiritual peace such simplification 
can bring. 

I remember again, ironically, that 
today many of us have the luxury 
of choice betw'een simplicity and 
complication of life. And for the 
most part, we, who c jiild choose 
simplicity, choose complication. But 
if one accidentally finds simplicity, 
as I have for a few days, one hnds 
also the serenity it brings. 

Is it not rather ugly, one may ask.'^ 
One collects material possessions not 
only for security, comfort or vanity 
but for beauty as well. Is your sea- 
shell house not ugly and bare? No it 
is beautiful, my house. It is bare, of 
course, but the wind, the sun, the 
smell of the pines blow through its 
bareness. The unfinished beams in 
the roof are veiled by cobwebs. They 
are lovely, I think, gazing up at 
them with new eyes, they soften the 
hard lines of the rafters as gn-y hairs 
soften the lines on a middle-aged 
face. T no longer pull out grey hairs 
or sweep down cobwebs. 

I love my sea shell of a hou.se. T 
wish I could transport it home and 
live in it always. But I cannot. . . . 
It will not hold a husband, five chil¬ 
dren and the trappings of daily life. 

I can only carry back my little 


channelled whelk. It will sit on my 
desk in Connecticut, to remirfd me 
of the ideal of a simplified life, to 
encourage me in the game I played 
on the beach, to ask how little, not 
how' much, can I get along with. To» 
say, "Is it necessary" when 1 am 
tempted to add one more accumula¬ 
tion to my life. 

Channelled w'helk, you have set 
my mind on a journey, up an in¬ 
wardly winding spiral staircase of 
tliougiit. 

The Muon Shell 

ms SHKLi is round, full and 
glo'^'.y as a horse chestnut. Com¬ 
fortable and compact, it sits curled 
up like a cat in the hollow of my 
hand. On its smooth symmetrical 
face is pencilled with precision a 
perfect spiral, winding inwar^^ to the 
pinpoint centre, the tiny dark con*, 
the pupil of the eye. Now it is the 
eye of a cat that bnishes noiselessly 
through lf)ng grass at night. Now it 
is an island, set in ever-widening cir¬ 
cles of waves, alone, self-contained, 
serene. 

How wonderful are islands! 
Islands in space, like this one I have 
come to, ringed about by miles of 
water, linked by no bridges, no 
cables, no telephones. An island 
from the world's life. Islands in 
time, like this short holiday of mine. 
The past and the future are cut off: 
one lives like a child in the immedi¬ 
acy of here and now. People, too, 
become like islands in such an 
atmosphere, self-contained, whole 
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and serene; respecting other people’s 
solitude, not intruding on their 
shores, standing back in reverence 
before the miracle of another in¬ 
dividual. 

I feel we are all islands—in a 
common sea. We arc all, in the last 
analysis, alone. And how one hates 
to think of it, how one avoids it! 
It seems to imply rejection or un¬ 
popularity. We seem so frightened 
of being alone that we never let it 
happen. Even if family, friends and 
the cinema should fail, there is still 
the radio or television to fill up the 
void. We can do our housework with 
soap-opera heroes at our side. Even 
day-dreaming was more creative 
than this; it demanded something of 
oneself and it fed the inner life. Now, 
instead of planting our solitude with 
our own dream blossoms, we choke 
the space with continuous music, 
chatter and companionship to which 
we do not even listen. When the 
noise stops there is no iniicr music 
to take its place. We must re-learn 
to be alone. 

For a day and two nights I 
have been alone. I lay on the beach 
under the stars at night alone. I 
made my breakfast alone. Alone I 
watched the gulls dip and wheel and 
dive for the scraps I threw them. It 
seemed to me, separated from my 
own species, that I was nearer to 
others: the shy willet, nesting in the 
ragged tidewash behind me; the 
sandpiper, running in little unfright¬ 
ened steps down the shining beach 
rim ahead of me; the slowly flapping 


pelicans over my head, coasting 
down wind; the old gull, hiihched 
up, grouchy, surveying the horizon. 
I felt a kind of impersonal kinship 
with them and a joy in that kinship. 
I was in harmony with the beauty qf 
earth and sea and air, melted into 
the universe, lost in it, as one is lost 
in a canticle of praise, swelling from 
an unknown crowd in a cathedral. 

I am full to the brim with my day 
alone, full as a cup poured up to the 
lip. There is a quality to fullness that 
ihc Psalmist expressed’ "My cup 
runneth over " Let no one come— 
I pray in sudden panic—I might 
spill myself away! 

Is this then what happens to 
woman ^ She wants perpetually to 
spill herself away. All her instinct 
as a woman—the eternal nourisher 
of children, of men, of ^ciety— 
demands that she give. Her time, 
her energy, her creativeness drain 
out into these channels if there is 
any chance. Instinctively we long to 
give where it is needed—and imme¬ 
diately. Eternally, woman spills her¬ 
self away in driblets to the thirsty, 
seldom being allowed the time, the 
quiet, the peace, to let the pitcher 
fill up to the brim. 

But why not, one may ask? What 
is wrong with woman’s spilling her¬ 
self away, since it is her function to 
give. 

ERE is a strange paradox. 
Woman instinctively wants to give, 
yet resents giving herself in small 
pieces, purposelessly. We do not see 
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the results of our giving as concrete¬ 
ly as man does in his work In the 
job of home-keeping there is no 
salary increase from the boss, and 
seldom praise from others to show 
us we have hit the mark h\cept foi 
the child, woman s creation is so 
often invisible We woik at the 
mynad disparate details of house 
work, family loutine and social lift 
It is a kind of intncatc game of Cd.t s 
cradle we manipulate on our fingers, 
with invisible threads How can one 
point to this constant tangle of 
household chores, errands and frag 
ments of human relationships as a 
creation^ So much of it is aiitomatu 
that woman herself begins to feel 
like a telephone exchange or a 
launderette 

Purposeful giving is not so apt to 
deplete one's resources the more om 
gives, the more one has to give 
like milk in the breast Li wartime, 
difficult as it was, woman ^ giving 
was purposeful, indispensable To¬ 
day, m our comparative comfort, 
we are no longer fed by a feeling of 
indispensability We are hungry, 
and not knowing what we are 
hungry for, we fill up the void with 
endless distractions — unnecessary 
errands, compulsive duties, social 
niceties And suddenly the spnng is 
dry 

The milk in the breast must be 
replenished by food taken into the 
body If it IS woman's function to 
give, she must be replenished But 
'how’ 

Solitude, says the moon shell 


Every person, especially every 
woman, should be alone some time 
during the year, some part of each 
week and each day How revolu 
tionary that sounds and how impos¬ 
sible of attainment! To many women 
sueh a programme seems quite out 
of reach They hive no extra income 
to spend on a holiday for them 
selves no time left over from the 
weekly drudgeiy of housework foi a 
day off no energy after the daily 
cooking, cleaning and washing for 
c 1 an houi of creative solitude 
Is this then only an economic 
proilem Ido not think so If 
wo tn weie coniimed that a day 
off or an hour of solitude was a it a 
ijonablc ambition they would find a 
way of attaining it One has emly to 
look at those women who ae tu illy 
have the economic means fdl' soli 
tude yet do not use it to realize that 
the problem is not solely economic 
It IS more a question of inner eon 
victions than of outer pressures 
The world today docs not under¬ 
stand, in either man or woman, the 
need to be alone If one sets aside 
time for a business appointment, 
a social engagement or a shopping 
expedition, that time is accepted as 
inviolable But if one says, I can¬ 
not come because that is my hour to 
be alone, one is considered rude, 
egotistical or strange What a com¬ 
mentary on our civilization, when 
being alone is considered suspect, 
when one has to apologize for it, 
make excuses, hide the fact that one 
practises it—hke a secret vice* 
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Actually these are among the 
most important times in one's life— 
when one is alone. The painter knows 
he must be alone to create; the 
writer, to work out his thoughts; the 
musician, to compose; the saint, to 
pray. But women need solitude in 
order to find again the true essence 
of themselves: that hrm strand 
which will be the indispensable 
centre of a whole web of human 
relationships. 

In other times, women had in 
their lives more sources which nour¬ 
ished them. Many of their duties 
were conducive to a quiet contem¬ 
plative drawing together of the self. 
They had more creative tasks to per¬ 
form, even humble kinds like cook¬ 
ing and sewing. Baking bread, 
weaving cloth, bottling fruits, teach¬ 
ing children must have been far 
more nourishing than being the 
family chauffeur or shopping af 
bargain stores or doing housework 
with mechanical aids. In house¬ 
work, as in the rest of life, the cur¬ 
tain of mechanization has come 
down between the mind and the 
hand. 

But the answer is not in going 
back, in giving woman the broom 
and the needle again. Neither is it in 
dissipating our time and energy in 
more purposeless occupations, more 
accumulations which supposedly 
simplify life but actually burden it, 
more possessions which we have not 
time to use or appreciate, more di¬ 
versions to fill up the void. 

Woman must seek quiet time 


September 

alone, contemplation, prayer, music, • 
a centring line of thought or read¬ 
ing, of study or work. It can be 
physical or intellectual or artistic, 
any creative life proceeding from 
oneself. It need not be an enormou^i 
undertaking. Arranging a bowl of 
flowers in the morning, or saying a 
prayer, can give a sense of quiet in a 
crowded day. What matters is that 
one be for a time inwardly attentive. 

In a sense, woman has always been 
the pioneer in this turning inward 
fo' strength. Less able, until the last 
gcueration, to escape into outward 
activities, the very limitations of her 
hff' forced her to look inward. And 
from looking inward she gained an 
inner strength which man in his out¬ 
ward active life did not as often find. 
But m our recent efforts to emanci¬ 
pate ourselves, to prove ourselves 
the equal of man, we have been 
drawn into competing with him in 
his outward activities, to the neglect 
of our own inner springs. Why have 
we been seduced into abandoning 
this timeless inner strength of 
woman for the temporal outer 
strength of man? The Kingdom of 
Heaven is within. 

Moon shell, on my desk back in 
Connecticut, you will make me 
think of the island I lived on for a 
few weeks. You will sit there and 
fasten your single eye upon me. You 
will say to me "solitude." You will 
remind me that I must try to be 
alone for part of each year, even a 
week or a few days; and for part of 
each day, even for an hour or a few 
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minutes in order to keep my island 
qifc.lity. You will remind me that, 
unless I keep the island quality in¬ 
tact somewhere within me, I shall 
have little to give my husband, my 
children, my friends or the world 
at large. You will remind me that 
woman must be the pioneer in 
achieving this quality, not only for 
her own salvation but for the salva¬ 
tion of family life, of society, per¬ 
haps even of our civilization. 

The Double-Sunrise 

shell was a gift; I did not 
find it. One does not often come 
across such a perfect double-sunrise. 
Both halves are exactly matched. 
Each side, like the wing of a butter¬ 
fly, is marked with the same pattern; 
translucent white, except for three 
rosy rays that fan out from the 
golden hinge binding the two to¬ 
gether. Smooth, unblemished shell, 
I wonder how its fragile perfection 
survived the breakers on the beach. 

It was given to me freely. People 
arc like that here. Strangers smile 
at you on the beach, come up and 
offer you a shell, for no reason, 
lightly, and then go by and leave 
you alone again. Nothing is de¬ 
manded of you in payment, no social 
rite expected, no tie established. 
People smile at you here, like chil¬ 
dren, sure that you will not rebuff 
them, that you will smile back. And 
you do. The relationship is hung in 
space, in the immediacy and purity 
of the present; balanced there, on a 
shaft of air, like a seagull. 


The pure relationship, how beau¬ 
tiful it is! But how easily it is dam¬ 
aged. The first part of every relation¬ 
ship is simple and unencumbered, 
whether it be with friend or lover, 
husband or child. It is like the flower 
of love before it has ripened to the 
firm fruit of responsibility. The sim¬ 
plicity of first love, or friendliness, 
the mutuality of first sympathy 
seems, at its initial appearance— 
^ven if merely in exciting conversa¬ 
tion across a dinner table—to be a 
self-ei'dosed world. Two people lis¬ 
tening to each other, two shells 
meeting each other, making one 
;voild between them. There are no 
other people or things or interests. 

And then how swiftly the perfect 
unity is invaded; the relationship 
changes: it becomes complicated, 
encumbered by its ('ontact with the 
world. 1 believe this is true in most 
relationships, with fnends, with hus¬ 
band or wife, and with one’s chil¬ 
dren. But it is the marriage relation¬ 
ship in which the changing pattern 
is shown up most clearly Ijecause it 
is the deepest one and the most 
arduous to maintain; and because, 
somehow, we mistakenly feel that 
failure to maintain its exact original 
pattern is tragedy. 

It is true, of course, that the orig¬ 
inal relationship is beautiful. Its self- 
enclosed perfection wears the fresh¬ 
ness of a spring morning. Forgetting 
about the summer to come, one 
often feels one would like to prolong! 
the spring of early love, when twQ^ 
people stand as individuals, without 
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past or future, facing each other. 
()n^ resents any change, even 
though one knows that transforma¬ 
tion is part of the process of life. 
But the early ecstatic stage of a 
^relationship cannot continue always 
at the same intensity. Inevitably, 
as the relationship grows, both men 
and women are drawm into their 
more specialized roles; man, into his 
less personal woik in the world; 
woman, into her traditional obliga¬ 
tions with family and household. 

IN Ills lealm, has more op¬ 
portunity for giving himself crea¬ 
tively in work. Woman, .on the 
other hand, has more chance for 
personal relations, but these do not 
give her a sense of the individual 
who has something of her owm to 
say. With each partner misunder¬ 
standing the other's needs, it is easy 
to fall apart or into late love affairs. 
The temptation is to blame the 
situation on tho other person and to 
accept the easy solution that a new 
and more understanding partnerwill 
solve everything. 

One way of rediscovering the 
early relationship is to duplicate 
some of its circumstances. Husband 
and wife should go off on holidays 
alone together. How wonderful it is 
to leave the children, the house, the 
job and all the obligations of daily 
life; to go out together, whether for 
a week-end or even just a night in 
an inn. How surprising it is to find 
the miracle of the double-sunrise re¬ 
peated. There is the sudden pleasure 


of having breakfast alone with the 
man one fell in love with. Here at 
the small table are only two people 
facing each other. How distracting 
is the table at home, with four or 
five children, a telephone ringing in 
the hall, two or three school buses to 
catch, not to speak of the com¬ 
muter's train. How all this separates 
one from one's husband and clogs 
up the pure relationship. But sitting 
at a table alone opposite each other, 
what is there to separate them? 
Nothing but a coffee pot, toast and 
marmalade A simple enough 
pleasure, surely, to have breakfast 
alf'iie wath one’s husband, but how 
seldom mairied people in the midst 
of life achieve it! 

Actually, I believe this temporary 
return to the pure lelationship holds 
good for one’s children, too. If only, 
I think, playing with my sunrise 
shell-if only we could have each 
of our children alone, not just for 
part of each day, but for part of each 
month, each year. Would they not 
be happier, stronger and, in the end, 
more independent because more se¬ 
cure? Does each child not secretly 
long for the pure relationship he 
once had with the mother, when he 
was “the baby," when the nursery 
doors were shut and she was feeding 
him at her breast— alone} And if 
we were able to put into practice 
this belief and spend more time with 
each child alone—^would he not 
gain in security and strength and 
also learn an important first lesson 
in his adult relationship? 
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We all wish to be loved alone. 
“Don't sit under the apple tree with 
anyone else but me, “ runs the popu¬ 
lar song. We insist on believing 
romantically in the one-and-only 
love, the one-and-only mate, the 
one-and-only mother, the one-and- 
only sccunty—we wish the “one- 
and-only” to be ever-present and 
continuous. But, there la no one- 
and-only, as a friend of mine once 
said, “there are just one-and-only 
moments.” 

One comes in the end to realize 
that there is no permanent pure 
relationship and there shouh! not be. 
It is not even something t(j be de¬ 
sired. The pure relationship is lim¬ 
ited, in space and in time. It excludes 
the rest of life, other relationships, 
other sides of personality, othei re¬ 
sponsibilities, other possibilities in 
the future. The other children are 
there clamouring outside the closed 
nursery door. One loves thi'in, too. 
The telephone rings. One also wants 
to talk to friends. When the toast is 
cleared away, one must think of the 
next meal or the next day. These 
are realities too, not to be excludc'd. 
Life must go on. The sunrise shell 
has the eternal validity of all beau¬ 
tiful and fleeting things. 

The Oyster Shell 

UT SURELY we do demand dura¬ 
tion and continuity of relationships, 
at least of marriage. That is what 
marriage is, isn't it? Of course, but 
not necessarily continuity in one 
single form; not necessarily conti¬ 


nuity in the double-sunrise stage. 
There are other shells to help me, to 
put in the row on my desk. 

Here is the one I picked up yester¬ 
day. Not rare; there are many of 
them on the beach and yet you 
never find two alike. Each is fitted 
and fi'irncd by its own life and strug¬ 
gle to survive. It is an oyster shell. 
Sprawling and uneven, it has the 
irregularity of something growing. 
It looks rather like the house of a 
big family, pushing out one aclditi in 
after another to hold its teeming life 
—1 1 'T' a nursery for the children, 
and there a verandah for the play 
pen: here a garage for the car and 
there x shed for the bicycles. It 
amuses me because it sc'cms so much 
like my life at the moment, like 
most women’s lives in the mid¬ 
dle years of marriage. It is untidy, 
spread out in all directions, heaVily 
encrusted with accumulations and, 
in its living state, firmly embedded 
on its rock. 

\ cs, I believe the oyster shell is a 
good one to express the middle years 
of marriage. It suggests the strug¬ 
gle of life itself. The oyster has 
fought to have that place on the 
rock to which it clings tenaciously. 
So most couples in the growing 
years of marriage struggle to achieve 
a place in the world. It is a physical 
and material battle first of all, for a 
home, for children, for a place in 
their particular society. In the midst 
of such a life there js not much time 
to sit facing one another over a 
breakfast table. In these years one 
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recognizes the truth of Saint- 
Exiipery’s line: “Love does not con¬ 
sist in ga/ing at each other [one per¬ 
fect sunrise gazing at another!] Init 
in looking outward together in the 
same direction.’’ Jmr, in fact, man 
and woman are not only looking 
outward in the same direr tion; they 
arc working outward. (Observe the 
steady encroachment of the oyster 
bed ov('r the rock.) Here one foirns 
ties, roots, a firm base. (Try to pry 
an oyster from its k'dge!) Hcne one 
makes oneself part of the commun¬ 
ity of men. Ibue the bonds of mar¬ 
riage are tor mod. 

For, marriage, which is always 
spoken of as a bond, becomes ac¬ 
tually, in this stage, many bonds 
of different texture and strength, 
making up a w'eb that is taut and 
firm. The wtb is fashioned c.f love. 
Yes, Initmany kinds of lo\e: roman¬ 
tic love first, then a slow-growing 
devotion and, playine throii/-h 
these, a const.intly rippling com¬ 
panionship. It IS made of loyalties, 
and interdependcnc ic's, and shared 
experic'nces. It is woven of memor¬ 
ies of meetings and conflicts, of 
triumphs and disappointments. It is 
a web of communication, a common 
language, a knowledge of likes and 
dislikes, of habits ancl reactions, 
both physical and mental. It is a 
web of instincts and intuitions. The 
web of marriage is made by propin¬ 
quity, in day-to-day living side by 
side. It is w'ovon of the substance of 
life itself. 

But the bond of romantic love is 


something else. It has so little to do 
with propincjuity or habit or tpace 
or time or life itself. It leaps across 
all of them, like a rainbow —or a 
glance. It is the bemd of romantic 
love whic'h fastens the double-sun¬ 
rise shell -only one bond, one 
hinge'. And if the fragile link is 
snapped in the .stc»rm, what will 
hold the halves to each other.'* 

But in the oy'.tc'r stage of mar¬ 
riage, romantic lo\e is only one of 
the man\ bonds that make up the 
intricate and enduring v\eb that two 
j I pie have linilt together. I am 
very fond of the oyster shell. It is 
hmnble and awkward and ugly and 
111 -.3 mrnetrical. IF foim is not pri¬ 
marily beautilul but functional J 
make fun of its knol)biness. But its 
adaptability and tenacity draw my 
admiration. Ancl it is comfortable 
in its familiarity, its homelinc^, like 
old garden gloves which have 
moulded tluMiHelvi'S perfectly to 
the shape of the hand. 

But is it the permanent symbol of 
marriage.-* Should it- -any more 
than the double-sunrise shell--last 
for ever^ The tide of life recedes. 
Th>’ house, with its bulging addi- 
tiomr! rooms, begins little by little to 
empty. The children go away to 
school and then to marriage and 
lives of their own. That terrific 
tenacity to life, to place, to people, 
to material surroundings and accu¬ 
mulations—is it as necessary as it 
was when one was struggling for the 
security of one’s children? Does the 
shell need to be so welded to its 
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rock? Married couples are apt to 
find themselves, in middle age, high 
and dry in an outmoded shell. What 
is one to do—die of atrophy in an 
outstripped form? (^r move on to 
another form, other experiences? 

Perhaps, someone will suggest, 
this is the moment to go back to the 
simple self-enclosed world of the 
sunrise shell? Alone at last again 
over the toast and the marmalade! 
No, one cannot go bark to that 
tightly closed world. One has grown 
too big, too many-sided, for that 
rigidly symmetrical shell. I am not 
sure that one has not gi(.»wn too big 
for any shell at all. 

^^E^Erhaps middle age is, or should 
be, a period of shedding shells; the 
shell of ambition, the shell of ma¬ 
terial accumulations, the shell of the 
ego. Perhaps one can shed at this 
stage in life as one sheds in beach- 
living: one's pride, one's false am¬ 
bitions, one's mask, one's armour. 
Was that armour not put on to pro¬ 
tect one from the competitive world i 
If one ceases to compete, does one 
need it? Perhaps one can at last in 
middle age, if not earlier, be com¬ 
pletely oneself. And what a libera¬ 
tion that would be I 

It is true that the adventures of 
youth arc less open to us. Most of 
us cannot, at this point, start a new 
career or raise a new family. Many 
of the physical, material and world¬ 
ly ambitions are less attainable than 
they were 20 years ago. The primi¬ 
tive, physical, functional pattern of 


the morning of life is outlived. Bijt 
there is still the afternoon o-^ening 
up, which one can spend not in the 
feverish pace of the morning but in 
having time at last for those intel¬ 
lectual, cultural and spiritual activi¬ 
ties that were pushed aside in the 
heat of the race. 

Most of us, nowadays, with our 
terrific emphasis on youth, action 
and matenal success, certainly tend 
to belittle the afternoon of life and 
even to pretend it never comes. We 
push the clock back and try to pro- 
li Mg the morning, overstraining our¬ 
selves m the unnatural effort. We do 
poi- succeed, of course. We cannot 
ci'-apete with our sons and daugh¬ 
ters. And what a struggle it is to race 
with these oveiactive and unden\ise 
adults! In our breathless attempts 
we often miss the flowering that 
waits for afternoon. '' 

For is it not possible that middle 
age can be looked upon as a period 
of second flowering? It is true that 
society in general does not help one 
to accept this interpretation; and 
therefore this period of expanding is 
often tragically misunderstood. The 
signs that presage growth, so simi¬ 
lar, it seems to me, to those in early 
adolescence — discontent, restless¬ 
ness, doubt, despair, longing—are 
interpreted falsely as signs of decay. 
In youth one does not so often misin¬ 
terpret the signs; one accepts them, 
quite rightly, as growing pains. One 
takes them seriously, listens to 
them, follows where they lead. 

But in middle age, because of the 
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false assumption that it is a period of 
decline^ one interprets these life- 
signs, paradoxically, as signs of ap¬ 
proaching death. Instead of facing 
them, one runs away; one escapes— 
into depressions, nervous break¬ 
downs, drink, love affairs, or fran¬ 
tic, thoughtless, fruitless overw'ork. 
Anything, rather than face them. 
Anything, rather than stand still 
and team from them. One tries to 
cure the signs of growth, to exorcise 
them,•as if they were devils, when 
really they might be angels of 
annunciation. 

Annunciation of what? Of a new 
stage in living when, having shed 
many of the physical struggles, the 
worldly ambitions, the material en¬ 
cumbrances of active life, one might 
be free to fulhl the neglected side of 
oneself. One might be free for 
growth of mind, heart and talent. 

The Argonaut 

HERE ARE in the beach world 
certain rare creatures, the A 
(Paper Nautilus), who are not fas¬ 
tened to their shells at all. The shell 
is actually a cradle for the young, 
held in the arms of the mother argo- 
jjaut who floats with it to the sur¬ 
face, where the eggs hatch and the 
young swim away. Then the mother 
leaves and starts another life. 

I am fascinated by this image of 
the argonaut in its temporary dwell¬ 
ing. Almost transparent, delicately 
fluted like a Greek column, this 
narcissus-white shell is feather-light 
as some coracle of ancient times. 


ready to set sail across unknown 
seas. It was named after the fabled 
companions of Jason who went in 
search of the Golden Fleece. 

Is this the symbol for another 
stage in relationships? Can we mid¬ 
dle-aged argonauts, when we out¬ 
grow the oyster bed, hnd the golden 
fleece, some kind of new freedom for 
growth? And in this new freedom, is 
there any place for a relationship? 
1 believe there is an opportunity for 
the best relationship of all; not a 
limited, mutually exclusive one, like 
the sunrise shell; and not a func¬ 
tional, dependent one, as in the oys¬ 
ter bed, but the meeting of two 
fully developed people as poisons. 

But this new relationship, this 
more human love, is not something 
that comes easily. It cannot be 
reached until woman—individually 
and as a sex—has come of age. 

The essence of “coming of age" is 
learning howto stand alone. Woman 
must learn not to depend on others, 
nor to feel she must prove her 
strength by competing with an¬ 
other. She must become whole. 

GOOD relationship between two 
fully developed people has a pat¬ 
tern like a dance and is built on some 
of the same rules. The partners do 
not need to hold on tightly, because 
they move confidently in the same 
pattern, intricate but gay and free. 
To touch heavily would be to arrest 
the pattern and freeze the move¬ 
ment, to check the endlessly chang- 
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ing beauty of its unfolding. There is 
no place here for the possessive 
clutch, the clinging arm, the heavy 
hand; only the barest touch in pass¬ 
ing. One cannot dance well unless 
one is completely in time with the 
music, not leaning back to the last 
step or pressing forward to the next 
one, but poised diiectly on the pre¬ 
sent step as it comes. 

Hut how does one leain this te( h- 
nique? Why is it so difficult.'' What 
makes us hesitate and stumble It is 
fear, I think, that makes one cling 
nostalgically to the last momi'nt oi 
clutch greedily towards the next. 
Hut how to exorcise fear.-^ It can 
only be exorcised by its opposite, 
love. M'hcn the heart is lloodc'd 
with love there is no room m it for 
fear, for doubt, for hesitation. V\'hen 
each partner loves so completely 
that he has forgotten to ask himself 
whether or not he is loved in retuin, 
when he knows only that he loves 
and is moving to its niU'-ic- -then, 
and then only, are two people able 
to dance perfectly in tune to the 
same rhythm. 

But is this all to the relationship 
of the argonaut—this piivate pat¬ 
tern of two dancers perfer tly in 
time? Should they not also fie in 
tune with a larger rhythm, a natural 
swinging of the pendulum between 
sharing and solitude^ And in this 
image of the pendulum swinging in 
easy rhythm between opposite poles, 
is there not a clue to the problem of 
relationships as a whole ? When you 
love someone you do not love him 


all the time, in exactly the same way, 
from moment to moment, et is an 
impossibility. It is even a lie to pre¬ 
tend to. And yet this is exactly what 
most of us demand. We have so little 
faith in the ebb and flow of life, of 
love, of iclationships. Wc insist on 
permanency, on duration, on con¬ 
tinuity, when the only continuity 
possible, in life as m love, is in 
growtli, in fluidity—in freetlom, m 
the scns(‘ that the dancers are free, 
baiely touching as they pas^, but 
yiaitnors in the same pattern. 

The only real security is not m 
owning or possessing, not in demand- 
iin>' or expecting, not m hoping, 
t vcn. Security in a lelationship lies 
neither in looking back to what it 
was in nostalgia, norforwaid towhat 
it might be in dread or anticipation, 
but living in Hk* present relationship 
and accepting It as it is now. 

h'oi iclationships must be like 
islands. One must aciept them for 
what they arc within their limits — 
islands, surrounded and interrupted 
by the sea, continually visited and 
abandoned by the tides. One must 
accept the security of intennittency. 

A Few Shells 

es} 

AM PACKING to Icavc my island. 
What have I for my efforts, for my 
ruminations on the beach? What 
answers or solutions have I found 
for my life? I have a few shells in my 
pocket, a few clues, only a few. 

When I think back to my first 
days here, I realize how greedily I 
collected. My pockets bulged. The 
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beach was covered with beautiful 
shells and I could not let one go by 
unnoticed. But after all the pockets 
were stretched and damp, and the 
bookcase shelves filled and the win¬ 
dow ledges covered, I began to drop 
my acquisitiveness. 1 began to dis¬ 
card from my possessions, to .select. 

One cannot collect all the beauti¬ 
ful shells on the beach. One can col¬ 
lect only a few, and they are more 
beautiful if they are few. One moon 
shell is more impressive than three. 
There is only one moon in the sky. 
One double-sunrise is an event; si.x 
are a succession, like a week of 
school days. Gradually one discards, 
and keeps just the perfect specimen; 
not necessarily a rare shell, but a 
perfect one of its kind. One sets it 
apart by itself, ringed round by 
space—like the island. 

For it is only framed in space that 
beauty blooms. A tree has signifi¬ 
cance if one sees it against the empty 
face of sky. A note in music gains 
significance from the silences on 
either side. A candle flowers in the 
space of night. 

My life back home in Connecti¬ 
cut, I begin to realize, lacks this 
quality of significance and therefore 
of beauty, because there is so little 
empty space. The space is scribbled 
on; the time has been filled. There 
are so few empty pages in my 
engagement pad, or empty hours in 
the day, or empty rooms in my life 
in which to stand alone and find 
myself. 

Here on this island I have had 


space. There are not too many activi¬ 
ties or things or people, an*^ each 
one is significant. Here there is time; 
time to be quiet; time to work with¬ 
out pressure; time to think; time to 
watch the heron, watching with fro¬ 
zen patience for his prey. Time to 
look at the stars or to study a shell; 
time to see friends, to gossip, to 
laugh, to talk. Time, even, not to 
talk. 

At home, when 1 meet my friends 
in those cubby-holed hours, fime is 
so precious we feel we must cram 
every available in.stant with con¬ 
versation. We cannot afford the 
luxury of silence. Here on the island 
I find I can sit with a friend without 
talking, sharing the day's last sliver 
of pale-green light on the horizon, 
or the whorls in a small white shell, 
or the dark scar left in a c^zzling 
night sky by a shooting star. 

The simplicity of life forces me 
into physical, as well as intellectual, 
activity. I have no car, so I bicycle 
for my supplies and my mail. When 
it is cold, I collect driftwood for my 
fireplace and chop it up, too. I swim 
instead of taking hot baths, I bury 
my rubbish instead of having it re¬ 
moved by a lorry. And when I can¬ 
not write a poem, I bake biscuits 
and feel just as pleased. 

Most of these physical chores 
would be burdens at home, where 
my life is crowded and schedules 
are tight. There I have a house full 
of children an<3 I am responsible for 
many people’s lives. Here, where 
there is time and space, the physical 
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ttisks^re a welcome change. They 
balance my life in a way I find re¬ 
freshing and in which I seldom feel 
refreshed at home. Making beds or 
driving to market is not so refresh¬ 
ing as swimming or bicycling or dig¬ 
ging in the earth. I cannot go on 
burying the rubbish when I get 
home, but I can dig in a garden; I 
can bicycle to the cabin where I 
work; and I can remember to bake 
bisci\its on bad days. 

My island selects for me socially, 
too. I see people hero that I would 
not see at home, people who arc re¬ 
moved from me by age or occupa¬ 
tion. In the suburbs of a large city 
we tend to see people of the same 
general age and interests. My island 
selects for me people who are very 
different from me—the stranger 
who turns out to be, in the frame of 
sufficient time and space, invariably 
interpjting and enriching. I discover 
here what everyone has experienced 
on an ocean voyage or a long train 
journey or a temporary seclusion in 
a small village. 

Out of the welter of life, a few 
people are selected for us by the 
accident of temporary confinement 
“in the same circle. We would never 
have chosen these neighbours; life 
chose them for us. Put, thrown to- 

A. 

gether on this island of living, we 
stretch to understand each other and 


are invigorated by the stretching. 

In so many ways this island selects 
for me better than I do myself at 
home. When I go back the world 
will crowd in on me again with its 
false values. Values weighed in quan¬ 
tity, not quality; in speed, not still¬ 
ness; in noise, not silence; in words, 
not thoughts; in acquisitiveness, not 
beauty. How shall 1 resist the on¬ 
slaught ? 

Foi the natural selectivity of the 
island I shall have to substitute a 
conscious .selectivity based on an¬ 
other sense of values 1 have become 
more aware of here. Island-precepts, 
I might call them, signposts towards 
another way of living. Simplicity of 
living, as much as possible, to retain 
a true awareness of life. 

The waves echo behind me. Pa¬ 
tience—Faith—Openness, is what 
the sea has to teach. Simplicity— 
Solitude — Intermittency. Balance 
of physical, intellectual and spiritual 
life. Work without pressure. Space 
for significance and beauty. Time 
for solitude and sharing. Closeness 
to nature to strengthen understand¬ 
ing and faith in the intermittency of 
life. When we discover these basic 
values we find again some of the 
joy in the now, some of the peace 
in the here, some of the love in me 
and thee which go to make up the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 




Advertisement 


Does advertising raise 
standards of living? 


I F we could go back to the past carrying 
our modern possessions with us, we 
might find that a Grecian beauty would 
gladly exchange an Attic vase for a radio¬ 
gram, and a Mogul 
emperor give a silken 
carpetforarefrigerator. 

For though beautiful 
objects make life rich 
in any age, there is 
something also to be 
said for the useful 
things that enrich it 
with comfort and 
convenience. 

Modern science and 
industry offer the 
means of making life 
better and easier for 
millions of people — 
implements and fertir 
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where advertising comes in. It tells 
everyone abour these useful, desirable 
things ; so that more people buy them, 
knowing that they can trust something 
on which a manufac¬ 
turer openly stakes his 
reputation ; the pro¬ 
duction cost is lowered, 
and prices arc reduced 
as a result. Then still 
more people can afford 
to buy these desirable 
things. 

People learn from 
advertisements alxiut 
better equipmAt for 
their homes, their 
offices, their farms. 
Naturally and rightly, 
they want to raise their 
living standards. And 
when the demand is 
there, business enter¬ 
prise will seek to supply 


lizers that produce 
more food from the 
land, machinery that 
reduces human labour in manufacturing it. Thus advertising not only spreads 
the goods we all need, rapid transport news of better things, but actually helps- 
for people, for food, for merchandise, industry to make them available more 
And there are all the little things that cheaply, to more people, so that they 
make life pleasanter - sun-glasses and can live fuller, pleasanter lives, 
soap powders, pocket lighters and safety 
razors, tinned fruit and fountain pens. 


But even by modern methods, many 
good and useful articles cannot be 
produced cheaply enough to enable 
people to buy them, unless they are made goods and services 
in quantity, by raa^s production. That’s advertisement pages. 

m 


So it goes on, an endless chain of 
cause and effect — benefiting every¬ 
one. And, because The Reader’s 
Digest accepts onl^dvertisers of repute, 
you can place extra reliance on the 

featured in its 
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Ivary day mora than 1000 sawing machinas cama off tha 
assambiy llna of tha PFAPF plant, largast sawing moshlna fac¬ 
tory on tho luropoan continont. In moro than 100 ceuntrlos of 
tho world woman at homo and In Industry usa PFAFF sawing 
machinas. Trainad parsonnal guarantaa good sorvlco. Sparo 
ports aro avallablo throughout tho world. 

PFAFF, the sewing machine of werld renewn for household and industry 
G.M. PFAFF AG, NAHMASCHINENFAMIK. KAISERSLAUTERN, GERMANY 
li oats yaa eaaait raacl tha PFAFF fiitritatar la yaar area jast land at this coafon. 


Plsosa send me without commitment on my port your latest prospectus and 
the address of the PFAFF distributor for this oreo. I am interested in the 
following sewing machines. 

For Home use O The clothing industry O The leather and shoe industry 
My address. 
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Make ice cream that’s really 


Have second helpings ready for 
everybody — you 11 need them ' 
The family will love the smooth, 
velvety texture of Rex ice cream 
And it’s so easy to make — all 
you do IS add water to Rex Ite 
Cream Mix Fifteen minutes' 
mixing in your e crtam 
machine, and it s ready' 

Enriched with Dextrose, Life’s 
vital force, Rex Ice Cream Mix 
makes a nourishing, delectable 
dessert Choice of Strawberry, 
Vanilla and Chocolate flavours 
Rex IS best' 





THE WORLD CALLS FOR 


FUJI FILM 

The Fuji Photo F fm Co., Ltci. 
suppl.es all kincis of photographic 
materials and equipjnent. 



F 120 F 620 F 135 etc (Sch. 32) 


F 120 F 620 F 135 etc (Sch. 29) 


FUJINON 
F 2 35mm 



SUPER FAST LENS 

FUJINON 

F 1.2 SOmrn 
F 2 ISmm 

for 35mm Camera 
(Leica Mount) 


AGENT CHOWGULE & CO . (HIND) LTD. 

Heed Office Bombay India House Opp G P.O., Fort Street, 
P.O Box 1478 (Bombey-1) 



Branches 
New Delhi 
No. 8, Connaught 
Cireoi, PO Bex 486 
(New Delhi) 

Calcutta 

7, Chittaranjan Ave. 
PO Bex 8943 

<Calcutta.i3> 

Madras 

121. Armenian Street 
P.O. Box 1743 

(Hadraa-I) 




FUJINON 
F 1.2 SOmm 


Manufacturer & ExporUr 

FUJI PHOTO FILM CO., LTD.. 

2-chome, Ginza Nishi, Chuo-ku, Tok>' 0 , Japan 

Cable Address: •• FUJIFILM ’* Tokyo 
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Iv^ry day mora than 1000 Mwing machinas coma off tha 
oMombly lino of tho PPAFF plant, largatt gowing machine fac¬ 
tory on tho furopoan continent. In more than 100 ceuntriot of 
tho world women at homo and In Indugtry vfo PfAft sowing 
machines. Trained porsonnol guarantoa good sorvlca. Spare 
parts are available throughout the world. 

PFAFF, the sewing machine of worid renown for heusehoid and indnstry 

G.M.PPAFP AG,NAHMASCHINeNFABBIK, KAISERSLAUTERN, GERMANY 
Is can ysB eassit rncft Iks PFAFF fiitribstw Is jnr aru Jut tead at tfcis essfos. 


Plooso send me without commitment on my port your latest prospectus and 
the address of the PFAFF distributor for this area. 1 am interested in the 
following sewjng nyaehines. 

For Home use O The clothing industry O The leather and shoe industry 
My address ... 
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Makeio*c^th.tWaUy<:^aji^ 


Have second helpings ready for 
everybody — you’ll need them! 
The family will love the smooth, 
velvety texture of Rex ice cream. 
And it’s so easy to make—-all 
you do is add water to Rex Ice 
Cream Mix. Fifteen minutes’ 
mixing in your ice cream 
machine, and it’s ready! 

Enriched with Dextrose, Life’s 
vital force,- Rex Ice Cream Mix 
makes a nourishing, delectable 
dessert. Choice of Strawberry, 
Vanilla and Chocolate flavours. 
Rex is best! 



FULL 

CREAM 

ICE CREAM MIX 
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THE WORLD CALLS FOR 


FUJI FILM 

The Fuji Photo Fi‘m Co, Ltd 
suppl.es all kinds of photographic 
materials and equipment 



FUJINON 
F 2 35mm 



SUPER FAST LENS 

FUJINON 

F 1.2 SOmnri 
F 2 35mm 

for 35mm Camera 
(Leica Mount) 


F 120 F 620 F 135 etc (Sch 32) 


F 120 F 620 F 135 (Sch 29) 


AGENT CHOWGULE & CO (HIND) LTD 
Head Office Bombay India House Opp G P O , Fort Street, 
PO Box 1478 (Bombay-1) 



Branches 
New Delhi 
No 8 Connaught 
Circus r O Box 486 
(New Delhi) 

Caieutu 

7 Chictaranian Ave. 
PO Box 8943 

(Calcutra-13) 

Madras 

121 Armenian Street 
P O Box 1743 

(Madraa>l> 




FUJINON 
F I 2 50mm 

Manufacturer & Exporter 

FUJI PHOTO FILM CO., LTD., 

2-chome, Ginza Nishi, Chuo-ku, Tok)fO, Japan 

Cable Address: " FUJIFILM ** Tokyo 
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He has motored nearly a million miles He has sat behind many 
wheels in many weathers, travelled many roads on many tyre*. 
He knows motoring. I'hat's why he chooses Dunlop For his 
own car he demands the unparalleled safety, strength and long 
life of Dunlop Fort—first with and now without the tube He 
likes the distinction and smartness 


of Dunlop White Sidewall. 

For anyone who seeks the 
benefit of his experience the 
recommendation is always 
the same—Dunlop. 

you will go further with 

DUNLOP VOKT 

with or without the tube 
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SPARKLING DRINK 

ends 
stomach 
upsets 


Refreshes you 
while it does you good! 

'pNO is a mild but surprisingly efficient antacid — never 
-K^causes an upset, but gives quick, positive relief from 
acid indigestion, flatulence and heartburn. 

That's because of Eno’s special buffering antacid action. 
When someone overeats — or eats something that 
doesn't ‘agree' — Eno helps to put things right again. 

And Eno is so exhilarating and refreshing 
to drink! In 8 seconds it makes you feel 
better. Not just your stomach, your mouth 
too! Always keep Eno’s “Fruit Salt'’ handy. 

END’S 

“Fruit Sait” 

The wards “ENO” and “FRUIT Large bottle R.. 3/12 

SALT** are regitUred Trade Marks Small bottle Rs. 2/6 

Exclusive of Local Taxes 
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.. • thm finest way to travel is DOUGUtS 

World’s Finest Airliners 

Swift I Luxurious I Dependable! " 
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** Built to withstand the passage of time, the shocks 
of violence and extremes of the Indian climate.” 
Yes, those words describe a fortress—or a ‘ West 
End ’ watch. Their durability and accurate per 
formance have made ‘ West End * watches 
famous in India for more than 80 years 
Styles and prices vary, but value-for-money 
is assured. Look for the name * West 
End Watch Co.* on the dial before 
buying. 

Write for FREE Catalogue 


West End 
Watch Co. 

BOMBAY - CALCUTTA 


The Fort 
Ddhi 








NEW 
BUOU 
SPORTS 
Everfcri^it Steel 
Re. 275 
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Wherever you go 

they^re good 
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A million square miles 
at your doorstep 


years ago it took more than 
a day and a half to reach 
Calcutta from Bombay. Now it takes only 
II hours to be there and back by air. 
India to-day lies at your doorstep because 
civil aviation, during the last decade, has 
criss-crossed the country with a network 
of airways. 

With the increased pace of modem 
civilisation, civil aviation in India is 
recognised as a vital industry, ft has an 
important role to play in national develop¬ 
ment and national emergencies such as 
floods, famines, pest control, etc. 

There are three main steps in the 
development of air transportation in India 
—pioneering, organised industry in the 
private sector and Government control. 
The second World War gave an impetus 
to civil aviation. People in India have 
been quick to realise the benefits of air 
travel—1,05,000 passengers travelled by 
air m 1946 and over 5,00,000 passengers 
travelled by air in 1954. 

On 15th October, 1932, a de Havilland 
Puss Moth took off from Karachi to 
inaugurate India’s first air mail service. 
The route was Karachi/Ahmedabad/ 


Bombay and then on to Bellary and finally 
to Vladras. To-day India’s civil aviation 
fleet consists of twin-engined Dakotas and 
Vikings, four-engined Skymasters, and 
Herons and the Constellations and Super 
Constellations which operate on Inter¬ 
national routes. 

The Government of India has 7^ civil 
aerodromes, including 4 international 
airports and 57 air-ground radio stations 
to maintain this fleet. 

Burmah-Shell Aviation Service is as 
old as Indian aviation itself, and till 
World War II it was the only service of 
its kind in India. They employ specialists 
with extensive experience in aviation who 
are responsible for ensuring that the right 
grades of fuel and oil are in the right 
places at the right time and properly 
trained staff to deliver them through well- 
designed equipment. Last year Burmah- 
Shell fuelled 75,000 aircraft in India 
alone, i.e one machine every 7 minutes 
day and night throughout the year. 

Burmah-Shell Aviation Service to-day 
shares the responsibility of maintaining 
India’s air fleet on the'ground as well as 
keeping it airborne safely. 
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OVER 2300 years ago, Hippocrates 
described tuberculosis as the most 
prevalent fatal disease of his time. 

Tuberculosis is still prevalent—over 
50 million people have tuberculosis. 
But todayy tuberculosis can be cured—if 
discovered early enough. Its most com¬ 
mon target is the lung—and mortalities 
from this form of tuberculosis have de¬ 
clined 50%. And here’s why. doctors 
and public health workers now have 
weapons to help preventy detect and 
cornbat this disease. 

To prevent: B. C. G.—a vaccine to 
raise resistance to tuberculosis—is be¬ 
lieved to give three to five years of 


immunity against tuberculosis. 

To detect: The tuberculin test de¬ 
termines whether a person has ever had 
tuberculosis However, this test does 
not differentiate between active and 
inactive tuberculosis infections. 

Chest X-rays are even more im¬ 
portant in the detection of tuberculosis. 
For X-rays show how much damage 
the infection has caused, and whether 
or not it IS still active—o/Je/i long before 
outward symptoms of tid>erculosis ap¬ 
pear. These symptoms are not obvious 
—like a rash. A person can have 
tuberculosis for months before suspect- 
mg something is wrong. By the tune 
symptoms do appear—the disease has 
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usually progressed so far that it^s more 
difficult to control. A yearly chest 
X^ray helps avoid this risk. 

To Gomlmt: Doctors now have new 
drugs like streptomycin, PAS (para- 
amino-salicylic acid) and isonicotinic 
acid hydrazid which help check the 
spread of tuberculosis germs and local¬ 
ize the disease in certain cases. 

Making news, too, is “wedge-resec¬ 
tion” surgery which now enables sur¬ 
geons to cut out little wedge-shaped 
sections of diseased tissue instead of 
removing a whole lung, or a great 
part of it. 

With these medical advances, doc¬ 
tors can now provide better treatment 
for their tuberculosis patients. Today, 
early diagnosis and prompt treatment 
help many patients return to their 
homes and jobs with renewed health. 

You con help protect your family 
from tuberculoti* 

by following simple precautions 

Beware of tuberculosis germs. Tuber¬ 
culosis is not inherited but it is highly 
contagious. This disease tends to “run 
in families” because the close contacts 
of home life make it easy for germs to 
spread. The coughing and sneezing of 
a tuberculous person passes on germs 
to others. Unpasteurized or unproc¬ 
essed milk; unsterilized dishes and lin¬ 
ens used by a tuberculous person can 
also spread tuberculosis germs. 

If any member of your family shows 
symptoms of tuberculosis^ it is vitally 
important that Ae, and the rest of your 
family, visit a doctor or public health 
clinic right away. 

Watch out for “carriers.” Thousands 
walk around with tuberculosis and don't 
know it. Such a person is a danger to 
everyone around him. If you know any¬ 
one with symptoms that may indicate 
tuberculosis, urge him to see a doctor. 



Have a regular medical check-up in¬ 
cluding chest X-rays. Remember, an 
X-ray can detect the presence of tuber¬ 
culosis before symptoms appear. And 
when tuberculosis is discovered early 
enough—it can usually be cured. 
Tuberculosis symptoms are seldom 
dramatic. Warning signs like these 
should be checked: 

' a tired, run-down feeling 
' chest pains and palpitation 
' afternoon fever 

poor appetite, chronic indigestion 
excessive night fierspiration 
steady loss of weight 
• persistent cough, hoarseness 
The best defence against tuberculosis is 
to keep your family healthy. Make sure 
they eat a variety of essential food^; 
use pasteurized milk; get adequate 
fresh air, sunshine, plenty of sleep and 
rest; have yearly medical examinations, 
including chest X-rays. Make an ap¬ 
pointment with your doctor or public 
health clinic today. 



Squibb 

MEDICINALS SINCE I85S 

J 

SARABHAI CHEMICALS 

Wadi Wadi, Baroda 
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The Portable for office 
and home Ideal for 
travelling No other machine 
IS at the same time so light, 
so conveniently small and yet 
contains all the features of 
an office typewriter 

Olivetti Lettera 22 

English & Hindi Portable Typewriters 



Olivetti Standard Type¬ 
writers also available 
in English and Hindi ' 


.Am t) 

forbes Building, Home Street 
Bombay 1 

Also at Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras, Jaipur, 
Nagpur Lucknow, Patna 
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Hybridization 

Nature's Alysferious Supercharger 

I^y Henry Wallarc 

U S Secietury (.if Affru uUnrc. 1933 40; \'toe UiCitdt'nl o1 the United 'StutHb, ]94I #S 


W E HEAR a great deal these days 
about the wonders that will l)e 
brought into our lives by atomic en¬ 
ergy. Yet 1 am convinced that future 
historians will rank the harnessing 
of hybrid ponder as equally signifi¬ 
cant. As nuclear fission goes to the 
heart of atomic structure, so heter¬ 
osis, as scientists now call this 
strange phenomenon, goes to the 
centre of life itself, to the germ cell 
and its nucleus which determines the 
nature of all living things. Our in¬ 
creasing ability to use hyliridization 
—the mating of parents of unlike 
ancestry — to "supercharge" the 
cells of plants and animals to pro¬ 
duce higher yields is one of man¬ 
kind's most promising insurance 
policies against future world hunger. 
Probably the best-known hybrid 


In the mysteries of genetics may 
he mankind’s most promising 
insurance against hunger 

is the mule, produced by mating the 
male donkey with the female horse. 
The mule lives up to the reputation 
of hybrids, being tougher and long¬ 
er-lived—also more stubborn—than 
either parent. In fact, for many ages 
the mule represented about the only 
practical use of hybrid power. It is 
only within the past 50 years—and 
mostly within the past 25—that we 
have put heterosis to work on a 
broad scale. 

In my own experimental garden 
is a strawberry the like of which 
never existed in nature. To look at it 
with the naked eye you might take 

15 
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it for an ordinary but extremely 
vigorous plant. But a powerful 
microscope reveals that the cells of 
this plant have been drastically alt¬ 
ered. In it the fragrant aroma of the 
Vesca (the wild wood berry whose 
fruit is no longer than a fingertip) 
has been combined with the large 
size c)f the Domestic strawberry. 

This combination has long been 
the dream of plant-breeders, but 
they were defeated in the past by the 
arithmetic of the chromosomes- 
those tiny bodies in the cell nucleus 
which carry the inheritance factors. 
The body cells of the Vesca carry 14 
chromosomes, the Domestic, 50. At 
the same time, the reproductive cells 
of an organism carry just half the 
number of chromosomes found in 
the body cells, so that when they are 
joined in the fertilizing process their 
chromosomes “add up“ and n'store 
the original number of the parent 
cells. Cross the Vesca and the Do¬ 
mestic, then, and the offspring has 
35 chromosomes in its cells - seven 
from the Vesca parent, 28 frcini the 
Domestic. And this hybrid is almost 
as sterile as the barren mule. 

Researchers now have many ge¬ 
netic tricks, however, and Doctors 
D. H. Scott and Haig Dermen at the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Re¬ 
search Centre at Reltsville, Mary¬ 
land, used one to break through this 
sterility barrier. When the Vesca 
seed was germinating, it was soaked 
for a couple of days in a solution of 
colchicine. This remarkable drug, 
by preventing cell-wall formation, 


causes doubling of the number of 
chromosomes. From some of the 
treated seedlings were developed 
plants whose cells carried 70 
chromosomes. Some of these plants 
possessed the high aroma and pun¬ 
gent flavour of the Vesca and these 
plants bear fruit, whereas the 35- 
chrornosome plants bore almost no 
fruit and few steeds. 

Japanese experimenters have re¬ 
versed this trick to make watermelon 
eating more enjoyable. First they 
treated an ordinary 22-chrnniosome 
melon with colchicine to change it 
into a 44-chromosome plant. Then 
they crossed the 22-chromosome re¬ 
productive cells of this “doubled” 
mcloi with the 11 -chromosome re¬ 
productive cells of an oidinaiy one. 
The resulting 33-chromosome plants 
yield melons without seed. 

Hybrid maize was the first great 
success story in wide-scale u^e of 
heterosis. Twenty-five years ago this 
maize with the extra “kick” was 
being tried on only a few tlumsand 
acres. Today it is used on 96 per 
cent of the acreage of the IbS. 
“Corn Belt” and results in some¬ 
thing like 500 million additional 
bushels of grain each year with no 
increase in land or labour. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the UN is pioneering the use of 
hybrid seed in Europe, and estimates 
that the 40,000 dollars spent in two 
years on the project has increased 
maize yields 64 million dollars’ 
worth. Hybrid maize is also spread¬ 
ing through ].atin"America. 
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Inbreeding as well as crossbreed- 
iilg plays a vital part in the develop¬ 
ment of a superior maize hybrid. 
When close blood relatives are 
brought together, in either the plant 
or the animal world, inheritance 
factors for similar traits match up 
' more frequently than they do in out- 
breeding. This gives the offspring a 
double dose of certain qualities, 
some of which may be good, and 
some harmful or even lethal. In- 
breeding thus enables the breeder to 
select the good bloodlines and dis¬ 
card the poor. 

To get maximum hybrid vigour 
which will recur year after year, it 
helps greatly to use lines which have 
been purified in this way. But some 
inbred lines arc poor combiners, 
some are good. And, to make the 
whole procedure more puzzling, 
you can't tell by the looks or per¬ 
formance of inbred parents just how 
their offspring will turn out. Two 
scrubby little inbreds may hide in 
their make-up the combination for 
a giant—or another scrub. The only 
way to find out is to make a cross. 
But once you develop inbreds that 
combine well you have a formula 
that works again and again. 

It was my good fortune to have a 
hand in bringing hybrid power to 
American farms. I started cross¬ 
breeding maize on a three-acre Iowa 
plot 50 years ago, when I was 16, 
and sold 50 dollars' worth of seed 
from my first harvest. In 1926 I 
organized the first commercial hy- 
brid-maize-seed company in the 


YBRiuiZATioN has been used by 
the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute to produce a strain of 
wheat. New Pusa 809, which is 
resistant to all three types of the 
damaging disease known as wheat 
nisi. The rust can attack in a red, 
yellow or black form, and in the 
past has taken a heavy toll of the 
coiintiy's wheat crops. Though for 
a long time it has been possible to 
bleed wheat resistant to one form, 
this IS the first strain that will com¬ 
bat all three. A high-yielding and 
hardv variety. New Pusa 809 
may well be the answer to a serious 
menace. 

Midwest. Last year this company 
and its affiliates sold nearly 20 mil¬ 
lion dollars' worth of seed. 

When maize demonstrated the 
tremendous monetary value of the 
hybiid method, it was natural that 
resc.irchcrs should try to adapt this 
same force to livestock. But hybrid¬ 
izing animals presents a larger prob¬ 
lem. You can't produce new gener¬ 
ations as rapidly. And the work is 
fantastically expensive. 

In 1938 my son set out with Ray¬ 
mond Baker, head of the maize¬ 
breeding department in our com¬ 
pany, to produce hybrid hens. From 
the start they had difficulty in keep¬ 
ing inbred lines alive long enough 
to find out whether or not they 
would make good crosses. But by 
1942 they had evolved inbred strains 
with desirable qualities, which, 
when crossed, yielded superior hy¬ 
brids. Today the average hybrid 
hen will lay three dozen more 
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per year than the average standard- 
bred. Many hybrid flocks have 
averaged 260 eggs a year, compared 
with the average of 184 eggs per hen 
in the United States. One hybrid, 
named Lady Queen, laid more than 
one egg daily—399 in a year. 

Despite the problems of working 
with heavier animals, researchers 
and stockbreeders are now making 
progress in using hybrids to put 
leaner, tastier bacon on the break¬ 
fast plate and to make milk cows 
more productive. These experiments 
are particularly interesting to me be¬ 
cause I helped to get them under 
way. 

Back in the 1920's Denmark’s pig 
producers were considerably ahead 
of America’s. Their Landracc pig, 
in particular, had been scientifically 
improved to produce large litters of 
pigs and a long, meaty side of bacon. 
American purebred pigs were fast 
growers but much too lardy. When 
I became U.S. Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture in 1933 I arranged to import 
some Landrace pigs for experiment. 
As the Landrace came from different 
bloodlines from American breeds, 
we could look for hybrid vigour to 
show up in crossbreds. It turned out 
that way. Mixing this Danish breed 
with the American has produced 
pigs that are superior in every way 
to either parent strain. 

Some years later. Doctor O. E. 
Reed, head of the Dairy Bureau of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
came to me with a cow problem. He 
had learned that the famous mis¬ 


sionary in India, Sam Higginbot- 
tom, had developed a heavy-milking 
strain of the Red Sindhi, a variety 
of the humped Brahman, which is 
famous for its ability to tolerate hot 
climates. Now, all U.S. dairy breeds 
originated in northern Europe and 
don't hold up well in the heat of the 
U.S. southern states. Hence Dr. 
Reed wanted some Red Sindhi for 
experimental crossbreeding. But, 
with the Second W'orld War going 
on, how could he get these animals 
out of India ? 

By coincidence I found myself 
seab'< 1 next to Admiral Chester Nim- 
itz at dinner a few days later. Know¬ 
ing that Nimitz was from Texas, 
where Brahman blood has helped 
beef cattle, I presented the case lo 
him for the hot-weather dairy cow. 
The admiral got the point immedi¬ 
ately—and it wasn’t long before the 
U S. Navy picked up four of Sam 
Higginbottom's prize Sindhi for 
delivery to Beltsville. Reed crossed 
these peculiar-looking animals with 
Jersey cattle. The crossbred off¬ 
spring were not only beautiful but, 
under the conditions of the U.S. 
southern states, have proved satis¬ 
factory, and it is hoped that a strain, 
of cattle for tropical and sub-tropi¬ 
cal conditions will be established. 

One of the tricky features of 
hybrid vigour is that it tends to dis¬ 
sipate in the second generation if hy¬ 
brids themselves are used as parents. 
In a good hybrid the line-up of traits 
has been carefully controlled so that 
certain desirable qualities dominate 
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wetnesses. As long as you go back 
to the original cross for seed, you 
maintain this good combination. 
But if the hybrid itself is used as a 
parent in open breeding, it is like 
throwing dice: you get combina¬ 
tions of good and bad traits. 

* Dr. Reed has found a way to get 
over this loss of hybrid power in 
livestock. He reasoned that the pure 
breeds have been selected and 
closely bred for centuries to "fix” 
certain qualities and thus have quite 
a bit of inbreeding in them. So hy¬ 
brid vigour might be expected in 
crosses between breeds. But how 
could he avoid degeneration as the 
hybrid cows mothered a new gener¬ 
ation ? 

He began experimenting with a 
"rotation” system, in which a new 
pure breed would be introduced in 
each successive generation. The ex¬ 
periments horrified some purebred 
enthusiasts, who said the rotation 
would "mongrelize” dairy cattle, 
but it worked. Reed's first cross, say 
of Holsteins with Jerseys, resulted 
in a 30 per cent jump in butterfat 
production per cow. Then, to keep 
this vigour going, he used a third 
breed of sire, say a Red Dane, on 
the crossbreds — and production 
stayed up. Presumably, breeding 
ran now be rotated back to the 
original breed. 

We still don't know what hybrid 
vigour really is. There are two main 
theories. One holds that in the first 


generation of a cross, the desirable 
traits of both parents tend to com¬ 
plement each other. Thus, if one 
parent has good genes A and B, and 
the other parent has good genes C 
and D, the offspring will have good 
qualities ABCD. The other theory 
attributes the dynamic qualities of 
hybrids to "over-dominance,” a 
tendency for the best of each parent 
not merely to come out on top but 
even in an accentuated form. 

Neither of these theories holds up 
fully in practice, nor satisfactorily 
explains the source of hybrid vigour, 
in my opinion. There is something 
more to it. I have noted that some 
organisms—some plants, some an¬ 
imals, some people—sparkle with 
energy. That is true of hybrids; they 
are lusty; they have a strong will to 
live. On the other hand, inbreds 
tend to be flabby and listless, even 
though they may bear some excel¬ 
lent traits. It seems to me that hy¬ 
brid vigour is the result of superior 
cell tension which may possibly 
result from positive and negative 
charges of something like electricity. 

There is a special reward in ex¬ 
perimental hybridization: the joy 
of working with nature to create 
something new, something better. I 
confidently believe that, through 
scientific exploitation of the mys¬ 
terious energy of heterosis, most 
farm plants and animals will, 50 
years from now, be of higher quality 
and far more productive. 





A nation's honour is not involved in losing an Olympic race. It is 
involved in failure to promote friendly understanding 



By Charles Bucher 


T he Olympic ideal is dying. It 
will not permeate the Games 
next year at Melbourne unless there 
is an all-round change in emphasis 
This great international festival has 
tended to become an extension of 
the cold war, with major stress 
being put on national pnde, team- 
victory, and beating Russia at all 
costs. 

The dnve to produce champions 
and to win is traditional, and must 
be preserved. In the Olympic 
Games, however, the emphasis is 
supposed to be on the individual 
athlete rather than the nation, on 
making friends rather than making 
points. As Eddie Eagan, chairman 
of the U.S. National Olympic Fin¬ 
ance Committee, says, “The Games' 
true purpose is to bring about world 
sportsmanship and good will. It is 
20 


not an event to bring athletes to¬ 
gether in competition to foster 
nationalism." 

As now conducted, the Gamins are 
hampering international good will. 
The honour of the flag is not in¬ 
volved when a contestant of one 
nationality finishes a tenth of a 
second ahead of a contestant of 
another in the lOO-raetre sprint. The 
honour of the flag ts involved in the 
success or failure to promote the 
brotherhood of man. 

Baron Pierre de Coubertin, the 
Frenchman responsible for the re¬ 
vival of the Olympic Games in 
1896,* said: “The important thing 
is not winning, but taking part; the 

•Originated by the Greeks in 776 B C, 
the Olympics were Conducted regularly, on 
a strictly amateur basis, until banned by 
Emperor Theodosius I of Rome in A D 394. 


Condensed irom SPorts Illustrated 
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imf)ortant thing in life is not con- 
queyng, but fighting well." All 
nations, large and small, are en¬ 
couraged to participate, not for the 
purpose of gaining national honours 
but in the spirit of friendly rivalry 
•and respect for the ability of the 
individual atlilete. Point-scores w'ere 
disallowed to prevent the larger na¬ 
tions from monopolizing the Games 
by sheer weight of numbers. It was 
felt that regardless of how many 
points a large country might tally, 
a single victory by a representative 
of a smaller country should be con¬ 
sidered of equal importance. 

Rut sports writers at the Olympics 
in 1952 at Helsinki brought the 
cold war into sports and used point- 
scores to attract readers. (To read 
the American press, anyone would 
have thought that the only partici¬ 
pants were the Soviet Union and the 
United States, although 70 nations 
took part.) 

Moreover, various nations dreamed 
up different scoring systems to grab 
an advantage and gain scoring hon¬ 
ours. Some awarded ten points for 
first place, others seven, or six. The 
result was a potpourri of figures 
adding up‘to international name- 
'calling and ill will. 

Actually there is no way to score 
the over-all Olympic results, You 
can score the individual contests, 
but it seems ridiculous to score as 
many points for the winner of the 
135-pound Graeco-Roman wrestling 
as for the winner of the men’s 1,500- 
metre track race. 


In addition to forgetting the un¬ 
sanctioned point system, we must 
keep the Games out of politics. 
Although flag-waving politicians 
and journalists in many countries 
have become involved in the cold 
war of sports, we can be thankful 
that the athletes on the field have 
not yet enlisted. At Helsinki, par¬ 
ticipants and spectators could not 
understand the incompatibility of 
the battle raging in the press and 
the sportsinan.ship that was ex¬ 
pressed throughout the Games. The 
reaction of Dick Hamilton, an 
American university student who 
had been in the Korean War, was 
particularly interesting. He went to 
the Olympic Games with anger in 
his heart. This was what he said 
afterwards: 

"When the Russians marched on 
to the field I thought 1 saw an arro¬ 
gant, hardened group of athletes. I 
was mistaken. On the first day of 
competition I saw a Russian make 
a point of shaking the hand of the 
American who had just beaten him. 
As the Games progressed this hap¬ 
pened every time a similar situa¬ 
tion arose." 

Brutus Hamilton, an American 
athletics coach, reports: "There was 
not a single unpleasant incident to 
mar the competition. We found the 
Russians to be good sportsmen, and 
their showing was impressive. In all 
the six Games I have attended as 
competitor or coach, 1 have never 
seen any really bad feeling between 
the athletes themselves. Such 
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unpleasant incidents as have 
occurred have arisen largely from 
the older people who are followers 
of the teams." 

How long can the athletes uphold 
this fine tradition under the strain 
of pressure to get the scalps of their 
opponents^ Next year may tell. So 
that every aspect of the 1956 Games 
may reflect their true Greek tradi¬ 
tion and ideal, I suggest the follow¬ 
ing as "musts": 

That all point-scoring systems be 
eliminated. 

That the Games be kept com¬ 
pletely free of politics, go\eriiment 


subsidies and professionalism. * 

That all contestants be schooled 
in becoming ambassadors of good 
will among nations. 

That praise and publicity be 
awarded for excellence of individual 
performance, regardless of national 
origin. 

If the people of the world will 
put these principles into practice, 
the Games will take on once again 
their historic significance and, in 
the words of Baron de Coubertin, 
"increase friendly understanding 
an oi g nations for the good of hu¬ 
manity." 
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^ Does the faith of the converts falter and their enthusiasm 
wither away ? Here is vital testimony taken a year 
after Doctor Graham's London Crusade 


Do Billy Graham's Conversions Last? 


I^y Stanley High 


1 r IS, by now, a familiar though 
still amazing story that wher¬ 
ever Billy Graham goes with 
his "Crusade," the young evangelist 
draws larger crowds and records 
more "decisions for Christ" than 
any other preacher in modern times. 
But for a Western World weakened 
by lack of a vital religious faith 
there is an important question to be 
answered: Does a Billy Graham 
Crusade have a lasting effect ? 

I went to Efngland a few weeks 
ago to get that untold story, A year 
had elapsed since the three months' 
Crusade at London's Harringay 
Arena in 1954 which, with associat¬ 
ed meetings, resulted in 38,000 
decisions for Christ. In scores of 
interviews with churchmen of many 
denominations, with church editors, 
laymen, converts, I sought the an¬ 
swers to these questions: 


What has happened to the Cru¬ 
sade's converts? What remains of 
the dedication and zeal which were 
stirred among so many preachers 
and churches? Was it all a passing 
show? 

These are the answers I got, sup¬ 
ported by a ma«>s of facts and first¬ 
hand testimony: 

A surprisingly large number of 
the Crusade’s converts are carrying 
on; the dedication and zeal aroused 
at Harringay, far from waning after 
a year, are on the increase; Billy 
Graham, in the words of one of Eng¬ 
land's most widely-known religious 
leaders, "has aroused an appetite for 
religion which puts before us an op¬ 
portunity such as we have not had 
in this century to claim the soul of 
the nation for God." 

Critics of Billy Graham had pre¬ 
dicted that, in the months after 

23 
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Harringay, its converts—“victims 
of emotion"—^would speedily fall 
away. J, B. Priestley, writing in The 
New Statesman and Nation, was 
sure that only “a tiny minority are 
genuinely converted." The net re¬ 
sult, in Mr. Priestley’s estimation: 
“No great harm, no great good, 
mostly just another show." 

A London newspaper columnist, 
after telephone enquiries to 20 An¬ 
glican vicars, estimated that “of 
outsiders, that is, genuine converts" 
not more than ten per cent weie still 
in the church. 

But last February the innuential 
British Weekly, interdenomination¬ 
al church paper, notably neutral 
about Graham, undertook to find the 
conclusive answer. It polled a cross- 
section of clergy of all denomina¬ 
tions on “What’s Left of Harrin¬ 
gay?" It found that of the outsiders 
(neither church members nor regu¬ 
lar churchgoers) converted at llar- 
ringay, 64 per cent “are still attend¬ 
ing church and taking part in chuich 
life regularly." 

One of Britain’s most prominent 
churchmen, the Reverend F. P. 
Copland Simmons, a Presbyterian 
minister and Moderator of the I'Vee 
Church Federal Council, believes 
that even that remarkable percent¬ 
age is too small: “In my own church 
16 of 20 Harringay ‘converts’ who 
came to us are carrying on. Many 
ministers report similar results. I 
have travelled throughout the 
country, been in contact with all 
denominations, and I believe that 


the proportion of authentic, lasting 
conversions is greater than from any 
previous campaign in Britain’s his¬ 
tory." 

“We knew some would fall 
away," says the Right Reverend 
Hugh Rowlands Gough, Bishop of 
Barking. “We did not expect they 
would be so few. We were also sure 
that some would carry on. We did 
not expect they would be so many 
or that they would carry on with 
such conviction." 

At All Souls' Church (Langham 
Plat e in London the Rev. John 
Stott preaches to one of England’s 
large‘?t Anglican congregations. Of 
200 converts in his church, “few 
have failed to continue to grow in 
faith." Sixty converts were received 
at Westminster Central Hall, largest 
Methodist Church in Great Britain. 
All but six of them are still 4ull- 
fledged members of the church, in¬ 
creasingly active in its work. 

I talked to many converts. The 
proof of the vitality of their faith, 
of its power to transform themselves 
and others, seems to me conclusive. 
Let me call these witnesses: 

A buyer in one of London s larg¬ 
est stores. She went to Harringay on 
a Saturday night “solely out of 
curiosity and to lay in an extra con¬ 
versation piece for a buying trip to 
the United States.” But all through 
Sunday Billy Graham’s text kept re¬ 
curring: “What shall it profit a man 
if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own souf?" On Monday 
night, without a ticket, she returned 
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to »Harringay, slipped in with the 
choir and, at the end of the service, 
made her decision. 

Three days later she sailed for the 
United States, “the strangest buy¬ 
ing trip I ever made.” In her purse, 
*“of all things,” she-carried a newly 
bought Bible and the packet of in¬ 
structions, Beginning with Christ, 
given to every convert. In New York 
and Chicago her first after-business 
move was to find a church and a 
preacher. Her “conversation piece” 
became a personal testimony. 

The first people she told of her 
conversion, on her return, were the 
employees of her own department. 
One associate had reservations but 
later found the answers to his ques¬ 
tions: Does this mean she will get 
here in the morning in a pleasanter 
frame of mind? “She does,” Will 
she be more patient with others? 
“She is,” Will she be more pleasant 
to salesmen and inspectors, and 
especially to cantankerous Mr. S., 
who rubs us all the wrong way? 
“They can’t believe what's hap¬ 
pened—particularly old Mr. S.” 

She asked permission to invite a 
bishop, a staunch Graham sup¬ 
porter, to speak to the store’s em- 
' ployces. It was the first meeting of 
its kind in the store’s history. More 
than 500 stayed after hours to 
attend. The managing director pre¬ 
sided. For the continued spiritual 
counselling of its employees, the 
store has now appointed a minister- 
chaplain. Once a week a group of 
executives and employees meets for 


prayer and Bible study. 

An ex-Communist factory worker. 
The Party secretary in his town and 
its best-known agitator, he went to 
Harringay “to sec how Billy does 
it.” He was not impressed. Never¬ 
theless, a week later he returned. 
Again he did not go forward. But 
when, the next Sunday evening in a 
church near his home, the minister 
—himself stirred by Harringay— 
asked for decisions, the Communist 
joined six others at the altar. 

His statement of resignation from 
die Conimunist Party was a front¬ 
page story in the Press: “Due to 
deep and unsatisfied unrest within, 
I have decided to resign from the 
Party and rejoin the Christian 
Church. I feel belief in Jesus Christ 
to be incompatible with membership 
of the Communist Party.” 

Travelling almost every Sunday 
by bus and train, this man has testi¬ 
fied before dozens of workers’ 
groups in many towns. He usually 
spots some of his former Party com¬ 
rades. At least one of them, a Party 
olheial in his own town, has been 
converted and is now in training as 
a lay preacher. 

A newspaper employee, official of 
his union. “I don't know why I 
went to Harringay, except that it 
was my night off and the show was 
free. ’' After his decision: “ I walked 
home five miles through the rain, 
trying to work out what had hap¬ 
pened to me.” 

His wife did not laugh at him, as 
he had expected. Instead, she went 
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with him to Harringay a few nights 
later—and made her decision, 

“ril admit," he says, "that I 
have to sweat at being a Christian. 
But when it's rough going I just 
count up some of this year's bless¬ 
ings. My wife and I are happier to¬ 
gether than we’ve been since we 
courted. Our five children have a 
happier home. And you ought to 
hear the ‘little Harringay' we have, 
singing Crusade songs on Sunday 
evenings after church." 

During Billy Graham’s meetings 
at Wembley last spring this man 
drove many of his neighbours to the 
Stadium. At the meetings, he never 
sat with his passengers—"I didn't 
want them to feel under any obliga¬ 
tion." But 18 of the 37 he trans¬ 
ported made decisions for Christ. 

"Now," he says, "our Sunday 
evening gatherings make a house¬ 
ful." 

A food manufacturer. When, with 
a bus-load of 60 employees, he and 
his wife went to Harringay, his wife 
said ; "Let's agree we won't make 
fools of ourselves before our own 
people. Whatever this thing is, let's 
not fall for it." He heartily agreed. 
"But," he says now, "when Billy 
Graham made his call for decisions 
I knew that, fool or not. I'd have to 
break that promise and go for¬ 
ward." He turned to his wife to ex¬ 
plain. She slipped her arm through 
his. "We're both going," she said. 

"The literature we got didn't tell 
us, specifically, what to do about the 
fact that our family was disunited 


and near disruption. It only told us 
to start a family altar. After we had 
tried that for a few weeks no'one 
needed to tell us about our family 
problem. We were solving it. 

"Billy Graham didn't tell me how 
to run my busine.ss. But he did say 
I'd better ask God's help. For a year 
now I've tried that, and it works. 
The other day, after we had settled 
a troublesome labour dispute in a 
friendly manner, an old employee 
came to my office and said, 'We'd 
like to know, out there in the works, 
wh'it’s happened to you.’ " 

/{ doctor. He went to Harringay 
armed with binoculars, "If this was 
a circus, I wanted to see all the 
acts, Billy Graham’s text was the 
First Commandment: "Thou shalt 
have no other gods before Me." 
Half way through the sermon the 
doctor put down his binocular^and 
got out his notebook. That was the 
first of five successive nights he 
spent at Harringay. On the fifth he 
made his decision. 

When the London Crusade end¬ 
ed, he and his wife began in their 
own home a Saturday night "Draw¬ 
ing-room Harringay." Its attend¬ 
ance has increased from 10 to 50*. 
From this fellowship of "spiritually ■ 
hungry friends and patients,” there 
have been 25 decisions for Christ. 

Recently the doctor totalled up his 
"missionary mileage” : to give his 
testimony in the year since Har¬ 
ringay, he had driven 7,500 miles, 
spoken to 20,000 fteople. 

"My words aren't so important,” 
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he says. ' ‘But when my wife tells me 
I’m a better husband and father and 
my*patients tell me I'm a more un¬ 
derstanding doctor, then I really 
give thanks.” 

A clergyman. His story is much 
, like many minister-testimonies I 
read: 

“When first suggested, I was sus¬ 
picious of the Greater London Cru¬ 
sade. But I went to Harringay. I 
can't exactly describe what hap¬ 
pened or how I felt when I saw first 
one and then another of my people 
going forward; then one of my own 
deacons and then another—tears 
streaming down their faces — to 
make the greatest of all decisions; 
and greatest of all, my own son, then 
18, went forward. 

"Later, when our young people 
had their annual morning service, 
an elder deacon sairl to me: ‘You 
know, we’ve had these youth serv¬ 
ices for 60 years. Our young people 
have gone up and talked, in a gen¬ 
eral way, about God and religion. 
But have you noticed that this year 
what they have been saying is not 
general, it is personal. It is: My 
Lord, My Saviour and My God.' 

"I feel I’ve had more results 
from my labours—more lives visibly 
changed—in the last few months 
than in the previous 20 years. For 
me, in my own particular life, Har¬ 
ringay was a reconversion.” 

The British Weekly poll revealed 
the remarkable fact that in the 
months after the 1954 Crusade the 


number of converts continued to 
increase. Many people, exposed to 
Billy Graham’s message but un¬ 
decided at the time, "moved slowly 
and thoughtfully to the Christian 
faith over a period of months.” 

"Of Billy Graham’s great and en¬ 
during services to our country there 
can be no doubt,” says the Right 
Reverend George Bell, Bishop of 
Chichester and honorary president 
of the World Council of Churches, 
"We were ready for such a chal¬ 
lenge. There are evidences all about 
that our people are going forward to 
meet that challenge, and that the 
message of the church to the nation 
is being given new authority.” 

One notable evidence from the 
Bishop's own diocese was last Feb¬ 
ruary's week-long "Chichester Cni- 
sade”—the first campaign of its 
kind in Chichester’s history. A 
clergyman, assisted by a group of 
laymen, got the Cnisadc under way. 
Harringay converts and other 
church goers organized the support¬ 
ing prayer groups and provided 
many of the "counsellors.” Chur¬ 
ches of all denominations co-oper¬ 
ated. More than 12,000 attended the 
meetings. There were 575 decisions. 

"Of greater moment for the fu¬ 
ture than statistical increase,” says 
Doctor Townley Lord, "is this fact, 
discernible wherever I have gone in 
England : beginning at Harringay, 
the attitude towards religion has 
perceptibly changed from prevailing 
coolness and indifference to increas¬ 
ing warmth and concern.” 
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"Before Harringay," says Sir 
Frank Medlirott, M.P., " if you 
wanted to avoid embarrassment, 
you didn't talk about religion ex¬ 
cept, occasionally, in an abstract 
way about an abstract God. Now, 
thanks to Billy Graham, the average 
layman, like me, can talk without 
embarrassment to other laymen 
about the peisonal reality of Jesus 
Christ. An even more remarkable 
fact is that so many laymen are do¬ 
ing just that," 

Since the Harringay Crusade, the 
Scripture Union, an interdenomina¬ 
tional organization to promote regu¬ 
lar Bible-reading, has had the 
largest one-year increase in mem¬ 
bership in its history. Subscriptions 
to its Scripture-reading "helps" 
have grown by 60,000. London's 
bookshops report recoid Bible sales. 

Last March, when it was an¬ 
nounced that meetings of Billy Gra¬ 
ham’s All-Scotland Crusade would 
be available throughout Great Bri¬ 
tain by landline, requests were re¬ 
ceived for more than 2,000 installa¬ 
tions in nearly 600 towns and vil¬ 
lages. Meeting places included 
churches, cinemas, Army and Air 
Force mess halls, hospitals, prisons 
—and even some of England's most 
famous cathedrals. 

I went to such a relay meeting in 
a village, population 400, about 40 
miles from London. Its ancient 
church was without a regular vicar. 
Attendance at services occasionally 
held by a visiting clergyman aver¬ 
aged 15 to 20, Laymen had 


organized this rally, paid for tile 
installation and, each night, con¬ 
ducted the service. The night I was 
there, 500 people poured in for the 
meeting. 

Throughout Great Britain, attend¬ 
ance at these relay services was 
nearly two million. There were 
more than 30,000 decisions. 

J.ast May Billy (iraham returned 
to London. It was then a full year 
since Harringay. Great Britain was 
in the midst of a Geni*ral Election 
campaign notable for the apathy of 
votf.^, the slim attendance at po- 
liticui rallies. For seven nights he 
preached at Wembley Stadium. For 
five iiights a cold rain swept his out¬ 
door audience. Yet he spoke, in that 
week, to more than 400,000 people. 
There were 23,000 decisions. 

"Never before," said the London 
Evening News, "have so rq^ny 
people come to one place to hear the 
Word of God. It can truly be called 
the phenomenon of the mid-century 
—all the more lemarkable because 
15 months ago it would have seemed 
impossible. It may not be too much 
to hope that it may be the start of a 
spiritual renaissance. ’ ’ 

"I have travelled the world over," 
says one widely known religious 
leader, "but nothing I have seen 
compares with what I saw at Wem¬ 
bley : 4,000 people streaming across 
the turf in the pouring rain to de¬ 
clare their decisions for Christ. And 
we now know an even greater mir¬ 
acle : that with few'fexceptions, these 
thousands mean it." 
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F or everyonp who has not seen 
it, the magnihcence of Indo¬ 
nesia is hard to imagine: more than 
3,000 fabulously wealthy islands 
strung along the equator, groaning 
with oil, gold, rubber, tin, spice and 
sugar. Lithe, handsome people of 
great artistic ability now live in free¬ 
dom on these palm-girt islands, 
Indonesia, long known as the 
Dutch East Indies, is not only the 
world's youngest nation within the 
UN; it is also the seventh largest. 
In population it far exceeds any in 
Europe, save Russia. Its width from 
east to west is the; same as the dis¬ 
tance from Southampton to New 
York. Its islands have always been 
the logical stepping stones out of 
Asia. Far lands like Hawaii, Tahiti 
and New Zealand were populated 


A distinguished writer gives 
an engrossing account of a 
crucial and exotic area 

by people, animals and plants that 
migrated from Asia along this chain. 

Today Communism from Red 
China is attempting to establish 
beachheads on these islands, so that 
free Indonesia assumes vital impor¬ 
tance in the world. If Communism 
takes over, South-East Asia and 
Australia will be imperilled. But if 
democracy holds firm in Indonesia, 
then freedom has a good chance in 
all South-East Asia and the vast 
area around it. Let's look at the 
most important of the islands. 

Java: It is sunrise, and you are on 
a tiny farm. It seems like a faiiy 
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land, for it contains only one third 
of an acre enclosed by a flowering 
hedge. But you are in an area of 
such compact richness and beauty 
that you can see about you the entire 
story of Java. 

Five people work this farm and 
produce so much food that some of 
it can be sent to the town Pine¬ 
apples, avocados, sweet potatoes, 
bananas and beans are the major 
crops. But just outside the hedge 
is a fish pond which actually crawls 
with food, while round the edges of 
the farm land trees yield abundant 
coconuts, papayas, mangoes and 
oranges. 

From the verandah of the mud- 
and-wattle house you can see the 
slopes of an enormous volcano, 
down whose sides march hundreds 
of rice fields, one below the other, 
so that any water can be used up to 
50 times as it drips down the moun¬ 
tainside. You can look in no direc¬ 
tion without seeing some river cr 
stream in whose muddy wat»^rs tan- 
and-black buffalo wallow, while 
overhead hundreds of the world’s 
most dazzling birds wheel and dart 
in the sunlight. 

From the crests of towering moun¬ 
tains drift the stupendous clouds of 
Java, the glory of the islands, 
equalled nowhere. Rising into the air 
more than 30,0(X) feet, they are blue 
in the uncertain light of dawn, gigan¬ 
tic masses of cotton wool at noon, 
and shot through with sunset 
colours at dusk. 

Wherever food does not grow on 


this fortunate farm, flowers do. 
From the brick-red earth spring 
multicoloured crotons and flaming 
hibiscus and fragrant frangipani. 
And for comic relief you can watch 
the absurd ducks of Java. Each 
morning the farmer lines them up 
and with a white flag on a long pole 
leads them to a rice field. They wad¬ 
dle along behind him like a bunch 
of roistering, white-suited sailors. 
When the farmer reaches the field, 
he jams the long pole into the 
ground, and all day long the noisy 
ducks stay within 20 feet of it. At 
mel't he returns, hangs the flag over 
his shoulder and leads his ducks 
back home. 

A= dusk falls, neighbouis gather 
for a selamatan, the national pas¬ 
time of Java. It consists of music 
and eating and loud celebration. In 
Java you hold a selamatan for al¬ 
most anything: when a calf is^om, 
rice is harvested, or a daughter is 
married. The food is mountainous 
—and delicious. Sate (gnlled lamb 
in peanut sauce) and nassi goreng 
(fried rice with condiments) are the 
high spots of a selamatan, but in 
recent years another attraction has 
surpassed even the food: if a man 
can afford it, he will erect a cinema 
screen and run off six full-length 
films for his guests. 

It is no wonder that Java is the 
most crowded major piece of land 
on earth; more than 1,000 people 
jam every square mile. Yet the 
Javanese all eatjvell and there is no 
poverty, for the volcanoes feed 
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them. More than 50 volcanoes, some 
of them still active, have poured 
dowB upon the islands billions of 
tons of rich ash in which food grows 
without additional fertilizer. 

In such surroundings the Javan¬ 
ese have developed lavish art forms. 
•The Javanese orchestra plays the 
sweetest music in Asia on gongs, 
bamboo xylophones and majestic 
drums. And the Javanese theatre is 
important in a land where a great 
many of the villagers cannot read. 
It is to the playwrights that the 
Javanese have always looked for 
social criticism. 

Batik, that lovely dark cloth made 
by dipping waxed lengths of ma¬ 
terial into dyeing vats, so that only 
the unwaxed areas will be coloured, 
has been made in Java since the 
seventh centiiiy. And to prove their 
ability to handle stupendous monu¬ 
ments as well, the Javanese built at 
Borobudiir, within a crest of moun¬ 
tains, one of Asia's greatest and most 


mysterious monuments. Commem¬ 
orating Buddha, it is a temple many 
tiers high, many acres m extent. Its 
countless pinnacles, huge dome and 
surmounting spire, often hung with 
clouds, remain a silent, powerful 
memory of the days when Buddha 
ruled this lovely island. 

The spirit of Java is, of course, 
Indian. (Indonesia was named by a 
resourceful German geographer and 
means The Islands of the Indies.) 
Not only the religion and the stories 
came from India, but also the 
rajahs, ^'lements of the caste system 
and the mysticism. 

By 1292, when Marco Polo visited 
Indonesia, a new religion had ar¬ 
rived via India and it swept the 
islands. Islam satisfied the people, 
and today Indonesia is the world's 
largest Islamic nation. In one re¬ 
spect, however, Islam did not tri¬ 
umph. Devout Moslems tried to 
make Javanese women wear the veil. 
But the island women were both 
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beautiful and stubborn, and it is re¬ 
corded that they took one look at the 
veil and started to laugh. 

Bali: A few miles east of Java 
lies the strange and lovely island of 
Bali. Almost unknown until the 
early years of this century, Bali re¬ 
mains even today a Hindu island. 
Islam tried to penetrate it hut failed, 
as did the Dutch until one dreadful 
day in 1906 when the entire entour¬ 
age of the last resisting rajah— 
men, women, children—marched 
forth with spears and sticks to fight 
Dutch guns. On and on the motley 
army came until the unwilling 
Dutch finally had to fire. Every em¬ 
battled Balinese noble died that day 
in appalling slaughter. 

Resentful, and in their own minds 
unconquered, the Hindu Balinese 
persisted in their old ways of life so 
that when world travellers stumbled 
upon the island in the 1930's they 
uncovered a magnificent hidden 
world. Each man seemi d an artist, 
each woman a dancer of almost im¬ 
mortal grace. Plays thousands of 
years old were performed by superb 
actors. Strange temples rose from the 
jungle, and at their doors lounged 
women of extraordinary beauty, 
naked to the waist. 

So Bali burst upon a world where 
men had begun to wonder if their 
civilizatif)n had not grown too com¬ 
plex. Finding here a simpler, sweeter 
society, European ship owners and 
hotel managers decided to hold on to 
their gold mine. A vigorous attempt 
was made to perpetuate the island 


in its primitive form, and the fable 
was given new impetus when a host 
of European artists—some good, 
some bad—flocked to the island and 
began to paint the lovely women. 

When Indonesia gained its free¬ 
dom, Bali was yanked quickly into 
the modern world. Moslem admin 
istrators from the more advanced 
island of Java moved in and insisted 
that Balinese beauties wear blouses. 
New systems of agriculture were 
proposed. Education was intro¬ 
duced, and for the first time in his¬ 
tory missionaries were welcomed. 

It was not until late one night, in 
the village of Pliatan that 1 caught 
th*' sweet, powerful spirit of Bali. 
IbciC, in the glossy darkness be¬ 
neath two arching coconut palms, a 
rude curtain had been hung before 
an earth-packed stage. An informal 
orchestra of the crudest sort played 
lively music on flutes, cymbfls and 
split-bdinboo drums. Above, as a 
kind of stage drop, hung the South¬ 
ern Cross and a brilliant moon. 

A gong sounded and from the 
stage appeared a lovely village girl 
of 13, dressed in the historic costume 
of the Balinese dancer. Her eyes 
flashed, her little hands twisted 
backwards in semi-circles, and with 
strange, quick steps she shuflled 
about the village street. This was 
no classic island dance, for it had 
been invented only a few decades 
ago. But the child’s age-old face, her 
mask-like beauty were centuries old, 
and it was incomprehensible how 
this child could convey so much 
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adult passion. She was indeed a min¬ 
iature Sarah Bernhardt of the village 
stress, the child of Bali. 

Sumatra: To me the most exciting 
part of Indonesia is Sumatra. Hung 
across the equator, it is empty of 
jpeople, crowded with tin, oil, rubber 
and wealth unknown. It is a vast, 
brooding island with impenetiable 
jungle swamps reaching in some di¬ 
rections more' than 000 unbroken 
miles. It is one of the largest pri¬ 
mitive aieas on earth. Yet, contra- 
dietoiily, its high plateaus comprise 
the intellectual centre of Indonesia, 
where pleasant towns exist whose 
inhabitants are, mysteriously, 100 
percent literate. 

Consider the remarkable village 
of Kotagadang. Tucked high among 
Sumatran volcanoes, it looks like an 
insignilicant collection of semi-jun¬ 
gle huts. Hut from it have come 
many of the men who founded In¬ 
donesia, as well as wiiters, philoso¬ 
phers, legal experts, economists and 
men who dazzled the United Nations 
with their oratory. It would be dilfi- 
cut to hnd a city in the rest of Asia 
which has produced so many famous 
sons. 

What is the secret of Kotagadang? 
Several guesses have been made. 
Perhaps it was because the villagers 
loved their school. Or perhaps it was 
the mountain air. Or more meat in 
the diet. Today one explanation 
seems most probable: Kotagadang 
has always been ruled by women. 
With iron determination these 
women have insisted upon a good 


education. They have demanded the 
best of their sons. They have elimin¬ 
ated tribal fighting and have con¬ 
centrated on singing and dancing 
and philosophy. And they take no 
nonsense from men. 

However, one famous son of Ko¬ 
ta gadang suggested to me another 
theory; "When you’ve lived under 
the rule of women till you're 20, you 
work extra hard to get away Then 
you work extr.i hard so that you 
won’t have to go back." 

1 lirough the steaming reaches of 
Sumatt'i deep, dark rivers run, their 
uaters stained by jungle dyes until 
they look like' sarsaparilla. Monkeys 
clamber through the trees, and birds 
of infinite colouring dart through 
the open spaces. Elephants, of a 
brec'd that cannot be trained to 
work, crash through the swamp in 
enormous numbers, and pythons 
20 feet long twist away from croc o- 
diles. But the lord of the jungle is 
the huge striped Sumatran tiger. 

Early this year, a monster tiger 
began to terrorrze the houseboat vil¬ 
lage of Balai Bungup, on the equa 
tor. It seems incredible, but when 
the quaking villagers pushed their 
boats out into the river, this giant 
beast swam out, methodically 
clawed his way into a house and ah' 
two children. Next night he swam 
out again and killed two more. 

The Spice Islands: In North-East¬ 
ern Indonesia lies a group of minute 
jungle rocks called the Spice Islands. 
They have played a strange part in 
world history. Here, and nowhere 
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else on earth, grew tlie rare spices of 
the Indies. One island produced 
nutmegs. Another grew cinnamon. 
The tiny island of Ternate, where 
the original data were collected to 
prove the Darwinian theory, offered 
cloves. 

It was in search of these islands 
that Vcisco da Gama rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope in order to out¬ 
wit the Turks, who dominated the 
spice trade at Constantinople. Be¬ 
cause of these islands Columbus dis¬ 
covered America and Magellan’s 
ships sailed round the world. Final¬ 
ly, Holland fought Spain and Por¬ 
tugal and Britain to keep the rich 
trade for herself, and it was to pro¬ 
tect her holdings in the spice islands 
that Holland ultimately conquered 
the rest of Indonesia, in 1623, Prob¬ 
ably no other islands in history have 
ever produced such vast natural 
wealth per square mile of land. 

Communism: Some observers feel 
that the political situation in Indo¬ 
nesia today is more explosive than 
any of the islands' v^OO volcanoes. 
At present there are live major re¬ 
volutions in progress against the 
central government; one each in 
Sumatra, Java and the Celebes, two 
in the Moluccas. There is serious in¬ 
flation, and the government is hav¬ 
ing difficulty in importing necessary 
goods and equipment. 

These disturbances could be ex¬ 
cused as the normal troubles of a 
new nation except for one remain¬ 
ing danger that threatens the very 
existence of the state. To see this 
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peril at its most malignant, let’s visit 
a Chinese school. 

In every room there is a hugefpor- 
trait of Mao Tse-tung. Conspicuous 
are the big red flags of Communism. 
In about half the rooms you see 
enormous posters showing Uncle 
Sam as a germ-tossing monster de¬ 
termined to destroy Asia. 

Indonesians explain: “But these 
are Chinese schools. They have a 
right to be Communist if they wish.' ’ 

In Surabaja, of 17 Chint'se schools, 
15 are Communist. In Makasar the 
blight new school is completely 
Communist The biggest political 
signs for the elections late this vear 
read “Indonesian Communist Par- 
tv^ Of the people, for the people, by 
the people." 

Again Indonesians explain away 
such activity by claiming that it is 
exclusively Chinese. I aske^ one 
about domination of trade unions 
by Communists. He argued, “Who 
listens to a few trade union leaders.^" 

1 asked about the support of the 
Communist Party for the coalition 
government whith will rule Indo¬ 
nesia until the elections, when a rep¬ 
resentative administration and a 
constituent assembly will be chosen. 
He replied, “Indonesia wants to re¬ 
main neutral between Communism 
and capitalism.” 

Finally I asked, “But didn't the 
Communists try twice to take over 
your country by assassination and 
revolution?" 

He replied, “But didn't we twice 
turn them back? ’ ’ 
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The Indonesian bitterly hated 
European rule and is equally sus- 
piciofts of Americans. “But hating 
Europeans does not mean that we 
love Communism," he says. “Free¬ 
dom from domination of every kind 
^s what we seek.” 

Meanwhile, determined Commu¬ 
nists grow strong in the villages, 
control trade unions and take over 
onn university department after 
another. 

The Dutch: To understand why 
the Indonesian fears Europe and 
America more than he does Com¬ 
munism, one must look briefly at 
the history of the islands. For gen¬ 
erations the world believed that the 
Dutch were the perfect colonial ad¬ 
ministrators, but the revolution of 
1945 49 re\ ealed a very different 
picture. 

A technical expert who has lived 
in the We.st and who bears no per¬ 
sonal grudges says, “The Dutch 
governed us for more than 300 years. 
When they left we had only 70 en¬ 
gineers in a population of nearly 80 
million. We were 96 per (ent illiter¬ 
ate. We had 200 university gradu¬ 
ates. Though we are an agricul¬ 
tural nation, we had practically no 
trained agriculturists. We have a 
longer coastline than any other na¬ 
tion, but we had not one ship’s cap¬ 
tain—we were told that Indonesians 
were too stupid to be navigators. 
For those centuries the wealth of our 
islands was being dragged off for 
the benefit of Europeans. This we 
shall never forgive." 


The result is a tragedy. Whereas 
former dependencies of the British 
Empire like India have built strong 
new nations on British foundations 
(often keeping British generals and 
high government officials to help 
them), much of Indonesia has re¬ 
jected even the Dutch language. 
Mills and banks and mines literally 
cry for Dutch technical assistance 
through these formative years, but 
remorselessly the Dutch expert is 
being shipped back to Holland. 

The Dutch were not that bad. 
They buiit good roads, excellent rail¬ 
ways. They constructed fine towns. 
Almost every major Indonesian crop 
except lice was introduced into the 
islands by Dutch horticulturists: 
sugar, cocoa, rubber, tobacco, cof¬ 
fee, tea, quinine. The Dutch never 
permitted Indonesian land to be 
owned by Europeans or to be accu¬ 
mulated by rich absentee landlords. 
Indonesia is one of the few nations 
in Asia where there is no land prob¬ 
lem; the people own the land—a 
grave deterrent to the Communists. 

A cabinet minister said to me. 
“Perhaps in another generation 
tempers will subside and we shall all 
reach a sounder evaluation.” 

Djakarta: While the heat is ut¬ 
terly oppressive in Djakarta, Java, 
the capital of Indonesia, there is a 
youthful vitality in the city. Here 
young Asia is hammering out its 
destiny. Government offices an 
filled with bright young men under 
30. Cabinet members have averaged 
only 34 years of age. 
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The Dutch called this city Batavia 
and "the graveyard of the Euro¬ 
pean," for it was built on swampy 
land and its fevers killed at a hor¬ 
rible rate. Now it has grown more 
healthy but is crowded beyond be¬ 
lief. Into a city of 750,000, lacking 
an adequate transport system, have 
been jammed nearly three million 
people. In the hotels you sometimes 
have to sleep four strangers to a 
cramped room. To find a house is 
almost impossible and prudent resi¬ 
dents who must leave Djakarta for 
a week ask friends to move in lest 
squatters take over. 

Kampongs, miraculously cramped 
living areas, cluster throughout the 
city. A kampong consists of red-tiled 
roofs hiding behind tall palm trees, 
of palm-frond shacks clustered along 
sluggish canals. Within a few feet 
along these canals one secs people 
washing vegetables, brushing their 
teeth, going to the toik t, bathiiig, 
pushing aside a buffalo carcass, 
cleaning the chicken that will be 
stewed for dinner. (Jf five children 
born along these fetid hanks, three 
will die before the age of six. 

Almost all the shops in Djakarta 
are owned by Chinese, who also 
serve as money-lenders, manufac¬ 
turers and middlemen. To everyone 
who says the Chinese should be 
kicked outof Indonesia because they 
are Communist, the Indonesian 
asks, "Who will carry on the 
trade?" If you reply, "Why not the 
Indonesians?" you will be asked, 
"Who wants to work in a shop?" 


Others speak soberly of the day, 
no doubt far distant, when Indo¬ 
nesians who have been to school will 
want to learn business practices. 
"Only then," say these planners, 
"will Indonesia really control its 
destiny." 

Hopeful signs: Despite revolu¬ 
tions and rebels, despite growing 
pains of all kinds, Indonesia is a 
strong young nation. Here are some 
reas{)ns why 1 am convinced that its 
future is secure, even against the 
pressures of Communism. 

NJobody starves. 

There are few class differences; 
no one is extremely wealthy. 

11 the economy is decently gov¬ 
erned, Indonesia should always 
have a favourable trade balance. 

Since Indonesians are skilled with 
their hands and there is no tradition 
against manual labour, a limited in¬ 
dustrial society is attainable. 

The nation is remarkably tolerant. 
Although dominantly Moslem, In¬ 
donesia accepts Hindu, Catholic, 
Protestant and Buddhist minorities. 

There is a nation-wide determina¬ 
tion to stamp out illiteracy. 

There is a vigorous free Press. 

Most of all, Indonesians are de¬ 
termined to have a nation of their 
own. They are inherently opposed 
to dictatorship, for they won their 
freedom on the battlefield, and they 
do not propose to lose it. 

Danger signals: On the other 
hand, one cannot live in Indonesia 
long without discovering areas of 
real danger. Indonesians like to 
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ignore the following facts which, if 
’uncorrected, could destroy the na¬ 
tion • 

“Our country is run by the Three 
C's," Indonesians will confess, 
‘ ‘Corruption, cigarettes, connec- 
^tions.” The past five years have 
witnessed a serious lowering of poli¬ 
tical standards. 

The gross abuse of import licences 
is serious. I watched an Indonesian 
merchant try to buy 12,000 dollars’ 
worth of essential hardware from a 
Swiss firm. The politician who dis¬ 
pensed import licences said frankly, 
“I expect to get 150 per cent profit 
on this deal." The Swiss replied, 
“We can’t possibly charge 30,000 
dollars for this hardware.’’ So In¬ 
donesia’s precious foreign exchange 
went not for hardware but for 
cameras, perfume and chocolates, 
which could absorb the 150 per cent 
illegitimate profit. If this continues, 
Indonesia will soon face a desperate 
lack of essentials. Even today I 
know of a popular make of car that 
sold for 20,000 dollars. 1 saw a 
wrecked car whose spare parts sold 
for 4,500 dollars. 

Because Indonesia fears Europ- 
e?Lns and Americans, capital invest¬ 
ment is not welcomed in the islands. 
Necessary electrical plants, tyre 
factories, essential manufacturing 
lag behind their potential. Other 
countries have learned to accept 
foreign investment and at the same 
time retain full political control. 


The Indonesians can learn too. 

Labour underproduces, overde¬ 
mands. The latest cry is for 15 
months of pay for 12 months of 
work. Few in Indonesia seem to re¬ 
alize that wealth does not consist of 
pay-increases but of more produc¬ 
tion. Perhaps only disastrous infla¬ 
tion will teach this lesson. 

Above all, the nation must be con¬ 
solidated. A federal republic form of 
government would be ideal for the 
many islands that now chafe under 
Java’s domination, but it looks im¬ 
possible^ of achievement. A federal 
system was set up—and misused— 
by the Dutch so that now even the 
word “federar’ is poison. However, 
concessions of some kind must be 
made to outlying islands before real 
separatist movements get started. 
This ought to be the easiest problem 
to solve, since Indonesians arc in¬ 
herently patriotic. 

Indonesia is worth holding. It is 
beautiful beyond compare. Volca¬ 
noes pour out free fertilizer, the 
ocean abounds with wealth, the rice 
fields grow lavish crops. I shall 
never forget what one Indonesian 
politician told me, when we were 
worrying about a neighbouring 
island with sparse population: 

‘ 'Poor Borneo! All it has is diamonds 
and gold and coal and iron and lots 
of oil!’’ 

Such a land can absorb a few 
mistakes—provided they arc not 
persisted in. 
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Hoio to Write 
Better Letters 



By J. Harold Janis, Pwiessor of Engh^h, Nlw York Umuer'^ity 


NEiGiiBOTTR of miiio recently 
wrote to two contractors for 
tenders for a concrete drive. Here's 
the beginning of one reply: "Dear 

Mr.-: I am offering you a 

special price because 1 am having a 
slack season now. I have some 
debts to pay and this work will be 
a big help to me." 

The second began: "Dear Mr. 

-: I can give you a good, solid 

drive with a six-inch bed of cinders 
and three inches of concrete. Prop¬ 
erly graded and drained, this should 
last you 20 years without cracking.' ’ 
The second man got the job. 
Why? Because he told my neighbour 
what he wanted to know, not how 
much good the job would do the 
contractor. He followed the first 
principle of good letter-writing, one 
I've hammered at in my classes 
for years: think of your reader’s 
38 


problems, and not of your own. 

The letters wc write can spell the 
difference between making and 
missing an important sale, between 
landing and losing a job, betj^v'een 
a "yes" or a "no" from the girl of 
our dreams. 

When applying for a job by let¬ 
ter it is tempting for the writer to 
talk exclusively about himself, his 
aims, his desires. 1 have seen letters 
of application which began like this: 
"Dear Sir: I am just the man you 
described in your advertisement, 
and I am interested in a new job just 
now because I am not satisfied with 
my present position. ..." This is a 
weak approach. A prospective em¬ 
ployer is seldom as interested in an 
applicant's need for the job as he is 
in his own need for filling it. 

The second rule for effective let¬ 
ter writing is: Be yourself. The best 
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letters are written as we would talk. 
The windy, artificial formulas are 
out Of place. The businessman who 
uses such phrases as "Yours of the 
14th to hand . . . "Agreeable to 
your communication of July 23 . . 
^"Receipt is acknowledged of . . , ." 
gi vcb the impression that he’s a pom¬ 
pous old egotist with no friendly 
feeling for the person he's writing to. 

The next rule is: Be thrifty with 
words. Recently one of my students 
began a letter for his boss like this: 
"In reply to your lettei calling at¬ 
tention to the fact that we sent you 
the wrong number of men’s shoes, 
we wish to apologize for our error.’’ 
When I suggested that he cut out 
every unessential word, he came 
back with this result: "The error is 
ours and wi^’re sorry." That letter 
said what it meant, clearly, and 
omitted ail unnecessaiy informa¬ 
tion. 

My Aunt Clara lives in a small 
town, and it sounds like a wonder¬ 
ful place when she describes it. "It's 
so warm for April,” she wrote to me 
last spring, "that the trees are prac¬ 
tically bursting into leaf, and old 
Mrs. Johnson is in the swing chair in 
the garden next door, thawing out 
her Arthur-itis, as she calls it." 

Clara's sister, Emily, lives in the 
same town, and I got a letter from 
her last April, too. "You can't 
imagine how hot and dry and un¬ 
comfortable it is for early spring," 
she wrote. "This probably means 
another dreadful summer and a 
drought. Poor Mrs. Johnson is veiy 


uncomfortable from arthritis, and 
hardly ever moves any more.” 

It's easy to see why everyone pre¬ 
fers to hear from Clara She follows 
another important rule: Emphasize 
the positive. 

Even in writing a note of con- 
doUmce it is possible to be positive 
and comforting. Such expressions as 
"Our hearts ache for you" are usu¬ 
ally sincere; but hopeful, forward- 
looking ideas can make such letters 
c\cn moic comfoiting and helpful. 

Here is a note of condolence a 
woman received from one of her 
husband’s colleague's: "Dear Julie: 
Martha and 1 are thinking of you to- 
da>, and we know that with God's 
help you are going ahead bravely. 
Down at the lab yesterday we were 
talking about the project that you 
know was closest to Bob's heart. 
Everyone is determined to carry it 
forward with more energy than 
ever. You see, his work will always 
be an inspiration, and wc'll never 
feel that he's far from our side." 

In business letters this upbeat ac¬ 
cent is extremely important. A 
builder’s merchant found that his 
new type of roofing tile, although 
superior, was not selling as well as 
an older type had. It turned out that 
the man handling orders was writ¬ 
ing the following letter to customers: 

"Dear Mr.-: I am sorry to tell 

you we no longer handle the kind of 
tile you enquired about. We have, 
however, a new type which may fit 
your needs." 

This apologetic and negative 
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approach was changed as follows: 
“Dear Mr. - —: I am happy to send 
you samples of our new tile, which 
comes in a wider range of colours 
and textures than the tile that you 
enquired about. It is a great im¬ 
provement on the old type, which 
it has replaced.'’ 

Both letters told the truth, but the 
second took a positive approach. 
Sales began to rise immediately. 

It is surprising how many letters 
disclose an unintentional antagon 
ism. The other day my wife received 
this note from a shop: “As you 
claim one of the cups you ordered 
arrived with a broken handle, we 
will have to replace it.’’ 1 he man 
agement presumably didn’t doubt 
my wife’s word, but a sneaking 
accusation of dishonesty is implied 
in “you claim.’’ Why hadn’t they 
just written: “We are sorry that one 
of the cups you ordered arrived 
broken. Of course, we will 'cplace it 
immediately.’’ 

Some years ago I was asked to 
help to improve the correspondence 
of a number of municipal depart¬ 
ments. Many letters were intended 
to soothe irate citizens, yet had the 
opposite effect. I discovered a letter 
sent by one department which said: 
“If you will send us a sample of 
your product, we will determine its 
practical value, if any.’’ 


I lectured on the need for making 
letters express a courteous, helpful 
attitude. One young man, ‘after 
carrying on a long argument by post 
with a particularly angry taxpayer, 
tried this: “Dear Mrs. Brown: Be¬ 
lieve it or not, this office is here to 

^ i 

help you with your problem.’ 

In her next letter Mrs. Brown con¬ 
fessed that she had been more irri¬ 
tated by the tone of the letters she 
had been getting than by the prob¬ 
lem she was trying to solve. 

Beyond all the rules, however, 
th( o is an indehnablc quality or 
tone in a letter which comes directly 
from die peisonality of the writer 
It c 1 ’ t be taught, but it can be 
leaint This letter, written by Wil¬ 
liam Robinson, recently elected 
president of the Coca-Cola com¬ 
pany, will .show what I mean: “Dear 
—■: You arc a generous iand 
thoughtful friend to take the trouble 
to writt me about my new job. T 
deeply appreciate your good wishes, 
to which I hope you may add a 
prayer or tw^o. There are bound to 
be occasions when I will need both. 
My thanks—and only the best.’’ 

Notice the informality and the 
brevity. This letter says no mofe 
than is necessary, yet there is no feel¬ 
ing of haste or abruptness. Given 
thought and care, every letter we 
write can be similarly effective. 


History is like a surveyor’s theodolite. Unless we use.it frequently to 
look back and get our bearing, it will not be of much help to us in running 
a straight line ahead. —Gerald Horton Bath in Whatsoever Thtnus (Stetson University) 



rhe World’s Airlines 
Work Together 




By Will Oursler 


At least ten million travellers 
/l. from almost every land on 
earth will fly the international 
skyways this year. I'Yench holiday¬ 
makers will visit America by air. 
Office workers will make tourist 
flights to South Africa. Business 
executives will circle the world in 
ten days, seeing customers. The 
nearly 3,500 airports serving inter¬ 
national airlines around the globe 
have become the world's newest 
wayside halts. 

Behind the simplicity and pop¬ 
ularity of international flight is a 
remarkable organization of experts 
representing 73 airlines from 50 na¬ 
tions. This organization, a private 
trade association chartered in Can¬ 
ada, with headquarters in Montreal, 
and directed by Sir William Hildred, 
who headed Britain’s civil aviation 
during the Second World War, is 
called the International Air Trans¬ 
port Association. 


For the ease and efficiency of 
tn/ernaitonal air travel we owe 
thanks to a remarkable organ¬ 
ization of 73 airlines from 50 
nations 

Unique in world transport organ¬ 
ization, the lATA has, in the past 
ten years, achieved a meeting of 
international minds on more than 
30,000 airline problems, from the 
standardized training of mechanics 
at airports thousands of miles apart 
to the simplification of red tape on 
global flights. Because of it, today's 
traveller can be sure of not only 
high operational efficiency and 
safety at the most remote inter¬ 
national airport but also a smoothly- 
meshed network of world airline 
schedules, eliminating long waits 
for connecting planes. 

One ticket—a tidy and simple 
booklet of flight coupons — will 
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today carry the traveller through a 
score of countries, on 15 or 20 air¬ 
lines. A single luggage ticket will 
send his suitcase round the woild. 
One cargo air waybill can dispatch 
a crate of supplies to the farthest 
corner of Shangri-La. 

The International Air Transport 
Association was born out of the 
chaos that was developing in inter¬ 
national aviation as the Second 
World War came to a close. It suc¬ 
ceeded the earlier but less compre¬ 
hensive Internationa] Air Traffic 
Association, founded at The Hague 
in 1919. Converting to peace, 
nations and airlines rushed to stake 
a claim in the world's commercial 
skies. Disputes involving rates, 
schedules and landing facilities be¬ 
gan erupting. Many lines could 
count on limitless subsidies in the 
struggle for passengers and cargo. 
Each country could set whatever 
rates and conditions it saw fit for 
flight into its territory. A potential 
trade war was taking shape that 
could wreck world aviation. 

lATA came into being at a con¬ 
ference of world airlines in Havana, 
in 1945. Its stated purpose was: “To 
'provide safe, regular and economi¬ 
cal air transport for the benefit of 
the peoples of the world." 

One airline director who attended 
the conference recalls the atmo¬ 
sphere of suspicion: “We were men 
of different countries, customs, cul¬ 
tural backgrounds. We eyed each 
other with distrust. Since then, 
we've argued, fought—and learned 
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to compromise. Each agreement has 
to be unanimously approved by all 
the airlines, and by the got:^ern- 
ments concerned. In reaching these 
agreements we’ve come to under¬ 
stand and respect each other." 

Any regularly scheduled interna¬ 
tional airline of a country eligible f oi 
United Nations membership may 
become a member of I AT A. The 
Russian airline—Aeroflot—has not 
joined. Czechoslovakian and Polish 
lines have. The organization func¬ 
tions through a small staff of paid 
sp^» ali.'its, who work in co-opera- 
tioii with committees of airline repre¬ 
sentatives. These committees meet 
in VdHous cities through.jut the 
world; the entire lATA meets in 
annual conference. 

The Facilitation Committee - 
nicknamed FAL — wages world¬ 
wide war on unnecessary red tape. 
Ten years ago, when this committee 
began its battle, a plane had to carry 
as many as 1,500 documents to get 
from one side of the Atlantic to the 
other. This documentation wasted 
thousands of man-hours, tens of mil¬ 
lions of dollars. Transatlantic pilots 
had a quip: “When the weight of 
the documents equals the weight of 
the plane, take off.” 

The battle was slow and grim, but 
FAL has now Succeeded in eliminat¬ 
ing hundreds of unnecessary forms 
and pointless questions. Informa¬ 
tion required on Embarkation- 
Debarkation cards is now simplified 
and standardizecFall over the world. 
No longer is the air traveller plagued 
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with such questions as, "Where did 
you spend the last 12 nights?" Pas- 
sengq^ manifests have been simpli¬ 
fied and in some cases eliminated. 
h'AL discovered that although planes 
carried as many as 75 copies on 
every trip, with a virtual dossier on 
f'ach passenger, few governments 
that received the manifests could 
explain why they required the in¬ 
formation—or what they did with it. 

Thanks to PAL, many countries 
—especially next-door neighbours 
—have reduced or eliminated visa 
requirements. 

Formulating an international code 
of liability and responsibility is one 
of the accomplishments of lATA’s 
Legal Committee. The Conditions 
of Carriage had to say the same 
thing in 40 languages—which meant 
translating and defining precisely 
not only words and phrases but also 
concepts of differing legal systems: 
Anglo-Saxon law, the Code Napo- 
Uon, the Moslem laws. Hours of 
study went into these translations. 
As a result, an air traveller or ship¬ 
per can now be sure of the same 
guarantees and legal protections 
over the North Pole as over New 
I^elhi. 

lATA’s most important business 
is transacted at Traffic Conferences, 
where rates, fares, types of service 
offered and flight schedules are 
hammered out. This entails hun¬ 
dreds of agreements covering every 
international route. At these meet¬ 
ings every airline, large or small, 
has a single vote—and a single 


negative vote can invalidate any 
agreement. This veto power, how¬ 
ever, is rarely used. Each new agree¬ 
ment must be approved by all the 
interested governments. 

Traffic conferences also establish 
special aids for travellers. By means 
of lATA’s international reservation 
code, a Delhi businessman was able 
to make and confirm in two hours 
reservations for a 22,000 mile trip 
involving eight airlines. When a 
Boston schoolteacher’s suitcase be¬ 
came lost at Orly airport, outside 
Paris, teleprinters and radio tele¬ 
phones put into action lATA's 
standard procedures for tracing lost 
baggage. Within 24 hours the suit¬ 
case was l)ack in the teacher's 
hands. Illiterate porters have learned 
to identify shipments requiring 
special handling by lATA’s inter¬ 
national sign language on air-freight 
labels: for radioactive material the 
label shows a mushroom cloud and 
lightning bolts; for inflammable 
material, a.yellow flame on a black 
background; for poison, a white 
skull-and-crossbones on red. 

lATA's Technical Committee 
works closely with the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, a UN 
agency, in establishing technical 
standards of safety in international 
flights. At one Copenhagen confer¬ 
ence, airline, government and man¬ 
ufacturing leaders from all over the 
world spent days discussing "the 
last two minutes of flight"—that 
period from the time a plane enters 
its glide path until after it has 
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landed and taxied off the runway. 
The result was a focusing of the 
findings of the world's most experi¬ 
enced technicians on this critical 
aspect of flight. 

Behind such international pooling 
of data and knowledge is a basic 
lATA concept: there can be no 
competition in safety. An accident 
on any line hurts all the others. 
What Ixjnefits one carrier may well 
advance aviation as a whole. 

An important job which lATA's 
Medical Committee has handled is 
the establishment of uniform regu¬ 
lations for transporting the sick, the 
crippled, the stretcher-borne, the 
pregnant. Rules for handling such 
cases — now numbering hundreds 
weekly—have one purpose: to make 
sure the sii'k passenger has adequate 
care during flight. 

Money owed by the member air¬ 
lines to one another under the uni¬ 
form-ticket and cargo air waybill 
arrangements is handled througn 
lATA’s international clearing house 


in London. When an airline sells a 
ticket involving four other lines' for 
example, each line tears out a flight 
coupon for its leg of the trip and 
then sends a monthly statement to 
the clearing house. 

"It’s like totalling up an interna¬ 
tional bridge score, amounting to 
300 million dollars a year," John 
Woodbridge, of lATA’s Finance 
Committee, explains. 

Perhaps the greatest achievement 
of I AT A is the creation of a new 
avenue for the interchange of ideas 
am'^ng the peoples of the world. 
W^ien some airlines first intro¬ 
duced tourist-rate proposals, many 
op'‘Hitors fought the plan. But today 
evety lATA airline is courting tour¬ 
ist-rate trade. 

These innovations, made possible 
through lATA, are enabling mil¬ 
lions of people of moderate means 
to become world travellers.* And 
they in turn may bring about new 
understanding among people who 
never before had a chance to meet. 
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Prevent we Medicine 

J4. GREAT aunt had brought up nine children on a farm; fed them 
and the farm hands; done all her own housework and helped with the' 
work on the farm. And she had never been ill in her life. Finally her 
family doctor asked her secret. ' T constantly see young women,'' he said, 
"who have only one or two children and whose homes are full of gadgets 
to lighten work, but who suffer from nervous exhaustion or psychoso¬ 
matic aches and pains. How is it that you managed never to have a ner¬ 
vous breakdown ?'' 

"You know, doctor," she replied, "I’ve always wanted to have a ner¬ 
vous breakdown. But every time I was about to have otie, it was time to 
get somebody a meal." —Contributed by Beach Conger 



Fronj the tortured spirit of a deaf genius came some of the most 
exalted masterpieces of our musical heritage 



T he nineteenth century was just 
opening in Vienna when the fist 
of an implacable genius knocked 
like destiny upon the doors of music. 

This was a new and liberating 
force, this fellow with the lunging 
shoulders, the tousled, lowering 
head and stormy blue eyes. At the 
piano, his broad, blunt hands could 
spin gossamer trills, or thunder on 
the keys like an advancing army. As 
a composer, he knew all the rules in 
the book—and broke them as he 
pleased. He broke social conventions 
too. Not for a moment did l-udwig 
van Beethoven imagine that he was 
the equal of his titled patrons; he 
knew himself their superior. 

Vet he was bom in poverty in 
Bonn, in 1770, and the “van" in his 
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the Man Who Set 
Music Free 


By Donald Culross Peattie 


name did not signify nobility. He 
came of a Flemish family, and “van 
Beethoven" simply means “from 
the beet garden.” His worthless, 
hard-drinking father w'as a tenor of 
sorts in the court singers of the 
Elector of Cologne. His mother was 
the daughter of the chief cook in the 
castle at Ehrenbreitstein. Tubercu¬ 
lar, abused by her husband, she was 
the one woman to whom Ludwig 
gave all his heart. 

Discovering musical talent in his 
son, Johann van Beethoven deter¬ 
mined to exploit it. But dressing the 
stocky, scowling boy in flowered sat¬ 
in and knocking twn years off his 
age did not make him an infant 
prodigy. His concert tour down the 
Rhine to Holland was unsuccessful. 

45 
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For though his gifts were probably 
the greatest ever bestowed on any 
musician, their growth was slow as 
an oak’s—and as sure. 

Much too slow to please the ambi¬ 
tious father, who often came home 
drunk at 3 a.m. to drag his son out 
of bed to the piano, rewarding every 
stumble of sleep-numbed fingers 
with a box on the ears. By day, too, 
it was nothing but practice, practice, 
on the piano and viola, so that Lud¬ 
wig got scarcely any elementary 
schooling. 

Presently even the alcoholic father 
noticed that the boy would not play 
the notes set before him; instead, his 
fingers chose others. That his son 
was a young giant beginning to 
stretch mighty sinews was beyond 
Johann's blurred understanding. 
But he did see that he had nothing 
more to teach him, and he went out 
to find those who had. 

Beethoven's teachers were medi¬ 
ocrities, but a genius teaches him¬ 
self. At 16 this one journeyed to 
Vienna to meet his idol, Mozart. The 
great Austrian composer perceived 
his powers, but before Ludwig could 
reap the benefits of this interest, 
tragedy snatched him away. 

In Bonn his mother was dying. 
Ludwig rushed home. No sooner was 
she dead than her husband sold 
her clothes to buy drink. So sod¬ 
den had the toper grown that Lud¬ 
wig at 17 became virtual head of the 
family, with two younger brothers 
to support. The Elector of Cologne, 
appealed to, retired the worthless 


Johann on a small pension—enough 
for him soon to drink himself to 
death. Young Ludwig became one 
of the court musicians, playing the 
viola in the opera, the organ at 
church, and the piano while the 
guests played cards after dinner. 

He gave piano lessons, too, which 
brought him into the wealthy and 
cultivated von Breuning home, 
where he was practically adopted by 
the family. The mother gave him 
tactful hints on manners, on how to 
improve his dress; the four young 
pe.)[ le surrounded him with the first 
gay affection he had ever known, 
and took him about to other houses 
where music and books were loved. 
A whole world of thought, art, phi¬ 
losophy and beauty burst upon T.ud- 
wig like sunlight into a room that has 
always been darkened. And in his 
own abrupt, warm-hearted waj this 
ugly, vigorous young man charmed 
everyone he met. He won a valuable 
ally in young Count Waldstein, who 
provided him with letters of intro¬ 
duction to people of influence in 
Vienna. 

So, at 22, Ludwig set out again for 
the Austrian capital. Orchestras and 
concerts there were private affairs of 
the nobility; there were few public 
concerts. Only the favour of the 
highly placed could forward a man's 
career. Beethoven won it, without 
truckling. The musical aristocracy, 
fascinated by his harsh and powerful 
charm, by his brilliant improvisation 
and even by his frequent rudeness, 
applauded and admired him. The 
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Prince and Princess Lichnowsky 
took him into their home, gave him 
money, fine instruments to play, 
and, best of all, understanding sym¬ 
pathy. Stormy, lonely, scornful, 
humble, Beethoven responded with 
unequal manners but steadily in- 
c*reasing production. 

Pieces for every instrument and 
combination of instruments poured 
from his marvellous imagination— 
the famed Kreutzer Sonata for 
violin, the Moonlight and Pa- 
theiique sonatas, his first *wo sym¬ 
phonies, his first three piano con¬ 
certos, serenades, string quartets. A 
flood of the joy of living pervades 
these early works, so that Beethoven 
could write on a manuscript the 
simple direction, “To be played 
from the heart to the heart." 

All this was music free as it had 
never been free, liberated from the 
old strict forms which held even 
Mozart—as though it burst through 
garland-painted doors into a world 
bounteous and ardent as Nature it¬ 
self. Often it was first sketched (in 
those notebooks which Beethoven 
always had with him), under the sky 
in the Vienna woods “where," he 
wrote “every tree seems to say 
‘Holy, Holy.' " Publishers now vied 
for the finished sheets; commissions 
poured in from all over the Austrian 
Empire and foreign lands. 

And now, as Beethoven stood 
master of a world opening in radiant 
promise, an enemy came creeping 
up on him. The first warning, some 
years earlier, had been a ringing in 


his ears. Now loud sounds hurt him, 
soft ones escaped him; he hugged 
his fear in secret, and fled from 
his friends. Only after his death was 
found among his papers the cry of 
despair he wrote: “You, my fellow 
men who denounce me as morose, 
crabbed, misanthropic. How you 
wrong me! I have fallen into an in¬ 
curable malady. Born with a fiery, 
lively temperament, inclined for the 
amusements of society, I was forced 
to isolate myself. 1 could not bring 
myself to say to people, 'Speak 
louder, shout, for I am deaf.’ " 

Deaf. A word like stone sound¬ 
lessly entombing the world's great¬ 
est musician. All through the sum¬ 
mer of 1802 Beethoven, striding 
over the green countryside outside 
Vienna where birds sang unheard, 
beat furiously against the closing 
walls of this prison of silence. And 
all the while, in that bullish dark 
head, music stormed and soared as 
never before. Now, crippled in a 
musician’s most vital sense, he must 
surrender to failure and despair or, 
by powers not yet found, must some¬ 
how triumph. “I shall take Fate by 
the throat," was his decision. 

His challenge is announced by the 
mighty Eroica, not only the first 
great modern symphony, but Beet¬ 
hoven’s own soul speaking from its 
profound depths. True that origin¬ 
ally he called it the Bonaparte 
Symphony, holding the hope that 
the Corsican soldier was a champion 
of the people. But when Napoleon 
made himself Emperor, Beethoven 
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struck out the first title and gave 
it the right one. For his ideal of a 
hero was a man of noble and un¬ 
breakable spirit. (No mortal ever 
fitted that description better than 
Beethoven himself.) 

He was now launched upon 11 
years of creation surpassed by no 
composer before or .sinc('. From 
1804 to 1814, out of the growing 
silence walling him in, flowed glor¬ 
ies that form the very heart of our 
musical heritage. His two most 
powerful pHano sonatas, the Wald- 
stein and the Appassionata have 
thrilled listeners for a century and a 
half, proving Beethoven right when 
he once declared that he wrote for 
the future. But when such music 
first broke upon his startled audi¬ 
ence it was called "wild,’' “unplay¬ 
able," “incomprehensible." Im¬ 
mortal, too, are the rejoicing h'ourth 
Piano Concerto, and the Fifth, 
called the Emperor becaui-e it towers 
above all others. 

Outwardly, Beethoven was a 
stumbling blunderer with uncouth 
manners, given to upsetting his ink¬ 
pot into the piano and never able to 
manage his feet to the simplest 
ballroom tune. Within, at the core, 
lay harmony so perfect that it may 
be called divine. For Beethoven's 
deepest impulse in composing was 
devout, and from it sprang the moral 
beauty which for generations has 
sustained millions of listening hearts. 

Of the symphonies, numbers Four 
to Eight belong to this decade of 
outpoured riches. The Fifth opens 


with notes which have been ca.Ded 
“destiny knocking at the door"—a 
mighty summons which has, rung 
round the world. For those three 
short raps and a longer knock par¬ 
allel the “dot-dot-dot-dash" of the 
Morse code sounding the letter “V." 
In the Second World War this theme 
])ecame to the Allies a defiant pre¬ 
diction of Victory; street boys 
whistled it at Nazi occupation forces; 
in the cafes of captive lands patrons 
would tap it on their glasses. The 
Nazis fumed, helpless; this was the 
gie.Vest of Cerman music—turned 
against them. 

With the publishing of these sym- 
phon es, Beethoven’s fame spread 
wide, and money came pouring in. 
Yet he was driven ever deeper into 
loneliness. He could no longer play 
for an audience, for in his deafness 
he struck the keys so hard ^ the 
loud passages that the strings broke, 
and in the softer parts he failed to 
make the notes sound. Hurt, de¬ 
spairing, he needed friends more 
than ever. But those who stood by 
him were sorely tried, for in his bit¬ 
ter frustration he was likely to turn 
on them. The inward nobility of the 
man for ever struggled with this dis¬ 
cord in his own behaviour. 

Such a temperament could never 
make a woman happy, yet Beetho¬ 
ven longed for a wife. A good wom¬ 
an looked like an angel to him, and 
he fell in love as easily as he might 
tumble into a ditch on those long 
walks of his when he went stum¬ 
bling through the fields, his head 
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filled with music. He slept some¬ 
times where he happened to lie 
dowi, so that he was once arrested 
for vagrancy. Little wonder that the 
women he besought all chose in the 
end less famous and niore compan- 
if>nable husbands. 

• For seven long years, from 1817 
to 1823, his old friends heard only 
trifles from him. Few knew that he 
had in hand two tremendous works 
—the Missa Solemnis and the Ninth 
and final symphony (which was 
commissioned by the London Phil¬ 
harmonic Society). These are botli 
compositions of vast design, in 
which a chorus of human voices 
joins with the orchestra to over¬ 
whelm the listener. They were first 
performed in 1824, with the master 
himself marking the time. The per- 
foimers, however, were privately 
told to put no reliance on the baton 
of the poor deaf genius. 

Beethoven stood, his back to the 
audience, thirsty eyes rushing over 
the score, beating time but hearing 
not even the thunder of the drums 
or the full-throated rejoicing of the 
chorus. When the audience, weep¬ 
ing and shouting, applauded till the 


walls echoed, he still stood beating 
the soundless air, till one of the sing¬ 
ers gently turned him round that he 
might see his triumph. 

This Wcis his last public appear¬ 
ance. For some time he had been the 
victim of a stealthy liver disease; as 
its destruction progressed, the isolat¬ 
ed inner Beethoven mounted to se¬ 
rene but lonely heights. There, like 
one in thinner, purer air who sees 
below him a world that he has left, 
he composed a scries of string (}uar- 
tets, the last notes he ever wrote. 
They are his will and testament to 
us, aflirming for all time that spirit 
transcends suffering, and even death. 

And that drew close; throughout 
the first juonths of 1827 torturing 
ills besieged the tired flesh. With 
peasant strength the sinking giant 
fought them. But on March 26 the 
watchers at his bedside knew the 
end near, for he lay unconscious, 
while outside raged a furious storm. 
A flash of lightning lit the sickroom, 
a clap of thunder sounded as though 
heaven were pushing apart its gates. 
Beethoven opened his eyes, lifted a 
clenched fist—to knock upon those 
doors?—and passed within. 


The U.S. Foreign Operations Administration sent a questionnaire to a 
man who was given as a referee by an applicant for a job. To the 
question: "Wliy do you think the applicant wants to work for this 
agency?" the man answered, 'T think he needs the money and I don’t 
think he knows what he’s getting into." -I.es and Liz Carpenter m Quote 

When a census taker asked a man if he lived within his income, he 
replied with some dignity; "Certainly not. It is all I can do, sir, to live 
within my credit.' ’ — Abhley Cooper in News and Courier, CharJeston, South Carolina 



A healing balm for the too-strenuous pace 





Three Steps to Personal Peace 



By Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 


P eople are so keyed up nowa¬ 
days that I, a minister, must 
report that it is almost impossible 
to put them to sleep with a sermon. 
It has been years since I have seen 
anyone asleep in church. And that 
is a sad situation. 

Most of us don't realize how ac¬ 
celerated the rate of our lives has be¬ 
come, or the speed at which we arc 
driving ourselves. Men and women 
are destroying their bodies by this 
pace—and, what is even more 
tragic, their minds and souls as well. 
For constant overstimulation pro¬ 
duces poisons in the body and cre¬ 
ates fatigue and emotional illness. 

There are times when the only 
way to check this headlong pace is to 
stop—abruptly. I went to a certain 
town to give a lecture and was met 
at the station by a committee. I was 
rushed to a bookshop for one auto¬ 
graphing party and then on to an¬ 
other. After that I rushed to a lunch, 


rushed through it, and on to a 
meelinj^. After the meeting I rushed 
back to my hotel, where I was told 
I had 20 minutes to dress for dinner. 
While I was dressing, the telephone 
rang. "Hurry," the voice said, "we 
must get down to dinner." i 

"I'll be straight down," I said. 

I was about to rush from the room 
when suddenly I stopped. "What is 
this all about?" I asked myself. 

I telephoned downstairs and said, 
"If you want to eat, go ahead. I'll 
be down after a while." 

I took off my shoes, put my feet 
up on the table and just sat. Then I* 
opened the Bible at the 121 st Psalm: 
"I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh my help.'' 
I read it very slowly, aloud. Then I 
had a little talk with myself: "Come 
on now, slow down. God is here and 
His peace is touching you." 

I shall never forget the sense of 
peace and personal mastery I had 


Condensed from "‘The Power of Positive Thinking/’ copyright 1952, and published 
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when I walked out of that room 15 
minutes later. I had the glorious 
feeliilg of having overcome some¬ 
thing, of having taken control of 
myself emotionally. And when I 
reached the dining room all I had 
missed was the soup.- 

Everyone should insist upon not 
less tlian a quarter of an hour of 
absolute quiet every 24 hours. As 
Thomas Carlyle said: "Silence is the 
element in which great things fash¬ 
ion themselves." Go alone into the 
quietest place available ai.d sit or lie 
down for 15 minutes. Do not talk to 
anyone. Do not read. Think as little 
as possible. This may be diflficiilt at 
first because thoughts are stirring up 
your mind, but practice will make it 
easier. Conceive of your mind as the 
surface of a body of water and see 
how nearly unruffled you can make 
it. Then tiy to listen for the deeper 
sounds of harmony and beauty and 
of God that are to be found in the 
essence of silence. 

Go out some warm day and lie 
down on the earth. You will hear all 
manner of sounds, the wind in the 
trees and the murmur of insects: 
presently you will discover a well- 
rtgulated tempo. You can find it in 
church, and you can also find it in a 
factory. An industrialist in a large 
factory once told me that his best 
workmen are those who get into 
harmony with the rhythm of the 
machine on which they are working: 
they are less tired at the end of 
the day. To avoid tiredness and to 
have energy, feel your way into the 


essential rh 5 rthm that is in your job 
as it is in all things. 

By the very words w'c use and the 
tone in which we use them we can 
talk ourselves into being nervous, 
highly strung, upset. Other words 
produce a tranquil state. The words 
of the Bible have a particularly 
therapeutic value. Drop them into 
your mind and allow them to ' ‘dis¬ 
solve"; they will spread a healing 
balm over your spirit. 

A salesman told me that on a busi¬ 
ness trip he had gone to his hotel 
loom, teiribly nervous. "I tried to 
wnte some letters, but couldn’t get 
my mind on them," he .said. "1 
pac-^d the room, tried to read the 
paper and finally decided to go down 
for a drink—anything to get away 
from myself. 

"Then I noticed the Bible on the 
dressing table. 1 hadn’t read one 
for years, but something impelled 
me—J opened the book to a Psalm. 

1 remember I read that one stand¬ 
ing up, then sat down and read 
another. 

"Soon I came to the 23rd Psalm. 

I had learnt it as a boy at Sunday 
school and was surprised that I still 
knew most of it by heart. 1 tried say¬ 
ing it over: 'He leadeth me beside 
the still waters. He restoreth my 
soul . . .' I sat there repeating the 
words—and the next thing I knew 
1 woke up. 

"Apparently 1 had dropped off to 
sleep. Only about 15 minutes had 
passed, but I was as refreshed as if 
I'd had a good night's sleep. Then I 
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realized that for the first time for a 
long while I felt at peace." 

Emotional control cannot, how¬ 
ever, be developed by merely read¬ 
ing a book, although that is often 
helpful. The only sure method is by 
working at it regularly and persist¬ 
ently. The secret is to keep the mind 
quiet, avoid all hasty reactions, 
keep the tempo down. ^ 

Captain Eddie Rickenbackcr is a 
very busy man, but he manages to 
handle his responsibilities in a man¬ 
ner indicating reserves of power. I 
found one element of his secret quite 
by accident. 

I was filming a programme tor 
television with him. We had been as¬ 
sured that the work could be done 
quickly, but the filming was delayed 
long beyond the time anticipated. 
The captain showed no signs of 
agitation. He did not pace up and 
down or put in frantic telephone 
calls. There were a couple of oM 
rocking chairs at the studio. He sat 
down in one, completely calm. 

‘T know how busy you are," I 
said. "How can you be relaxed?" 

"Oh, I just practise what you 


preach," he replied. "Come, sit 
down be.side me." 

I pulled up the other rocking chair 
and did a little relaxing of m}' own. 
Then Eddie gave me the formula 
which he uses frequently to attain 
serenity. 1 now use it myself several 
times d day and find it effi'ctive. 

First, collapse physically, l.et go 
of every muscle in the body. Form 
a mental picture of a huge sack of 
potatoes. Then mentally cut the 
sack, allowing the potatoes to roll 
out. Think of yourself as the sack. 
Wh it is more relaxed than an empty 
potato sack? 

The second clement in the fer- 
miild is to drain the mind of all irri¬ 
tation, resentment, disappointment, 
Inistration, annoyance. 'J'o do this 
think of the mo.st beautiful and 
peaceful scenes you know —a moun¬ 
tain at sunset, a valley filled with the 
hush of early morning, a forest at 
noonday, a lake by moonlight. 

Third, turn the mind to God. At 
least three times a day lift up your 
eyes unto the hills. This keeps you 
in tune with God's harmony. It re¬ 
fills you with peace. 


004 003 aoo aoo aO<9 

Deft Definitions 

A judge’s definition of an accident after hearing both drivers’ stories: 
A head-on collision between two stationary cars parked on their own 
sides of the road. Annette McKay, Biiminghain 

Teen-agers: People who get hungry again before the dishes are even 
washed. —Dorothy ghallman in Household 

Beauty parlour: Where the talk alone is enough to curl your hair. 

—Luke Neely 




By Clau% Gaedemann 
and Robert Littell 

FILE on Alfred Lauter- 
bach, prisoner No. 1880 in 
Biandenburg Penitentiary, 
h'dst Gennany, was meagre. It showed 
only that he had been sentenced to 25 
years tor the crime of conspiracy 
against the German Sovi<*t State. The 
file did not tell how, m the last days of 
the war, this young German artist had 
watched his brother die by torture at 
the hands of Soviet soldiers. In retalia¬ 
tion, he had thiown himself into under¬ 
ground resistance, had been arrested, 
"tried" by a Russian military court 
and summarily sentenced. 

When our story begins in May, 1952, 
Lauterbach had been in prison threi' 
years. His head was cropped. His rest¬ 
less, burning eyes were sunk deep in 
his drawn face. He had lost four stone. 

Worst of all for artist Lauterbach 
was the knowledge that his skill of hand 
and eye was nisting away. The day had 
100 hours; he sat alone with his 
thoughts in a cell where he could hear 
children playing and laughing in the 
free world beyond the walls, yet never 
see them. 
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But one day Lauterbach was 
shown some Communist propa¬ 
ganda posters and asked to paint 
others like them. Though he hated 
the East Gennan regime, he jumped 
at the chance to hold a paintbrush 
in his hand once more. 

A young police officer escorted 
him to a long, narrow room with a 
high window on the top floor of 
the prison. On a trestle table lay 
paper, pencils, cloth streamers, pots 
of paint. He was given a dozen- 
slips of paper with the text of 
slogans typed on them, and locked 
in. Lauterbach shoved the table un¬ 
der the window, set the chair on the 
table and climbed up for his first 
glimpse of freedom in three years. 
Then he went to work. There was 
such sheer joy in v/atching colour 
spread under his brush that time 
flashed by; before he knew it, his 
guard was standing at the door to 
take him down to his cell. 

An unusually young man for the 
sergeant-major's stars on his shoul¬ 
der straps, Lauterbach thought, and 
looked at him more closely. Smart 
blue uniform; straw-blond hair 
showing under the jaunty cap; un¬ 
blinking eyes set like marbles in a 
poker face of almost baby-pink. 
Here was a perfect specimen of the 
new Communist-trained People’s 
Police: green as a cucumber but 
hard as nails. 

The guard, Horst Bock, was 
indeed young. Bom in 1930, he had 
known only the Germany of Hitler, 


the war and the Soviet regime. At 
17, urged by a People's Policeman 
who was the father of one of his 
friends, he enlisted in the Volks- 
polizei —the Vopo. But Bock had no 
more politics than the naive belief 
that the Soviet regime was responsi¬ 
ble for East Germany’s postwar re¬ 
covery. 

Even the massive doses of Marx 
and Lenin which he got at the Police 
School didn't seem to affect him. If 
you were a good recruit, you stood 
dutifully in the rain, whether the 
downpour was words or water. He 
leained to take it—also to dish it 
out; he became fluent in Commu¬ 
nist doctrine. 

At the proper time he was told to 
join the Communist Party. He hesi¬ 
tated — until his friend’s father 
pointed out to him that if he didn’t 
join he couldn’t hope for promo¬ 
tion. "I saw no hami in it,” says 
Rock now. 'T just went along.” 

He emerged from his schooling 
a specialist. At Brandenburg he 
was assigned to the prison’s three- 
man Political Division, where he 
censored East German newspapers 
before they were given to the in¬ 
mates, looked after the library for 
the prison staff of 300, and lectured 
to them regularly on Communist 
history and ideology. 

Life was good. Bock’s young 
wife, also a Vopo, with the rank of 
corporal, worked in the prison’s tele¬ 
type department. They had two 
small children, lived practically rent- 
free in one of the comfortable staff 
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houses near the prison and, by East 
German standards, were well paid. 

If, Bock was not a convinced 
Communist, he was at any rate an 
obedient, industrious and appreci¬ 
ated servant of the State. He had 
no idea of “choosing freedom” or 
•indeed anything but the path ahead 
of him—which clearly led upward. 

From time to time during the 
weeks that followed, Bock would 
march his shaky, grey-faced prison¬ 
er to the studio workroom, to the 
task of painting posters or blowing 
up to several times life-size the 
paunchy figures of puppet President 
Pieck or Premier Ulbricht. Words 
between them were few. But each 
was sizing up the other. 

Lauterbach saw in Bock a tool of 
the power he feared and loathed. 
But how ruthless or how pliable a 
tool, he did not know. So he kept 
his mouth shut. He watched and 
waited. 

Lauterbach, on the other hand, 
impressed Bock more and more by 
his talent, his concentration, the 
passion he put into making a good 
job of dreary slogans. Bock could 
/lot feel, he said later, that Lauter¬ 
bach was a criminal; rather he was 
an opponent of the regime whom 
it was logical to lock up. 

Imperceptibly, as time went on, 
the ice melted. The tone of Bock’s 
commands softened. Occasionally 
he would offer a word of praise, 
now and then a mild joke. Curious 
about this prisoner, Bock looked up 


his record. It was starkly brief; 
there had been a two-minute trial, 
followed by a five-word explanation 
of a 25-year sentence. Bock wanted 
to know more. 

One day in September when he 
came to take Lauterbach down from 
the workshop, Bock asked: “Just 
what are you in prison for?” 

Impulsively, Lauterbach burst 
out; “I was branded as a criminal 
because I fought against crime! ” 

It was as if the cork had been 
pulled from a bottle; everything 
came soilling out. Lauterbach 
poured out the tale of heartless in¬ 
justices so many people had suffered 
—decent people whose crime had 
been indignation and protest. 
Sentences of a third of a lifetime 
for offences they hadn’t committed. 

Bock’s duty, according to regu¬ 
lations, was to interrupt the prison¬ 
er, accuse him of telling lies and 
report him. Instead he listened, fas¬ 
cinated. “He may be lying,” Bock 
remembers saying to himself. “I 
must find out if it tallies.” 

At one point in Lauterbach's ti¬ 
rade Bock went to the door and 
opened it to see if anyone was lis¬ 
tening. By this gesture, though 
neither of them realized it at the 
time, he had crossed the line: he 
and Lauterbach were on the same 
side of the fence 

Later, alone in his cell, Lauter¬ 
bach was horrified at what he had 
done. Bock would report him, of 
course. It meant weeks in the 
soundless punishment cell deep 
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underground—no light, no bed but 
boards, only dry bread to eat. 

For a week he sat alone in dread, 
waiting for the axe to fall. And then 
one morning Bock came for him, 
escorted him upstairs and set him a 
task as if nothing had happened. 

But in Bock’s mind and heart a 
great deal had happened. At that 
time the first steps towards an 
amnesty of political prisoners were 
being taken in Soviet Germany. 
Many of the inmates of Branden¬ 
burg were being questioned in the 
hope that some would confess and 
beg the government for mercy. 

It was part of Bock'-, job to help 
with the preliminary questioning 
Under this cover he talked to al¬ 
most 100 prisoners, and unearthed 
a sickening succession of cases of 
doctors, teachers, civil servants sen¬ 
tenced to ten, 15, 25 years for poli¬ 
tical "crimes" which were trivial, 
trumped-up or grotesquely vague. 
Lauterbach had not betn lying. 

Bock said nothing, but Lauter¬ 
bach sensed the change, and began 
to push a little. He showed Bock 
selected newspaper cuttings: "Ten 
Thousand Cheer Party Leaders," a 
Communist headline would boast— 
and Bock, who had been to the 
meeting, knew that only a few 
hundred had turned out. 

One day Lauterbach launched 
into a savage attack on puppet Pre¬ 
mier Ulbricht. Bock let the prison¬ 
er fire away. He was moved by 
Lauterbach's eloquence, his un¬ 
answerable facts. At the end he 


remarked, ‘ ‘Be glad you said all this 
to me and not to someone else." 

Bock had committed himself. 

And now, he began to try to help 
the prisoners. There were the 
smuggled notes between inmates, 
for example. When a note was in¬ 
tercepted by a guard and taken to 
Bock, he would consult Lauterbach. 
If Lauterbach said the prisoner was 
all right, nothing more would hap¬ 
pen. Even more dangerous was his 
identifying, to Lauterbach, the in¬ 
formers among the prisoners. Lau¬ 
terbach would then discreetly pass 
the word round tliat So-and-So was 
not to be trusted. 

Then Bock fell ill. For four 
v;*^jks he was at home with plenty 
of time to think things out. It be- 
('ame clear to him that he had in 
effect joined the underground. 
Sooner or later he would betray 
himself. There was only one solu¬ 
tion. When he came back to the 
prison he fastened his cool, steady 
eyes on Lauterbach and said: "The 
only way out of all this is— out." 

"That should not be difficult for 
you," replied l^auterbach. 

"It’s going to be extremely diffi¬ 
cult," said Bock, "because when J 
go I shall take you with me!" 

Lauterbach was speechless. A 
policeman and an inmate escaping 
together from Brandenburg—it was 
mad! 

Brandenburg prison was what 
penologists call'an "institution of 
maximum security.” The buildings 
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were enclosed with a 20-foot wall, 
'at each comer of which stood a 
watciitower manned by guards with 
machine guns. At night search¬ 
lights glared pitilessly down upon 
a strip of bright-yellow sand just 
within the wall. Any prisoner who 
*atepped on to this blinding beach 
was instantly shot. Everyone and 
ever 5 dhing that passed through the 
prison’s double gates was scruti¬ 
nized. At unpredictable times there 
were spot checks when men and 
goods were meticulously -.earched. 
No one had ever escaped from Bran¬ 
denburg. 

But Bock's determination was un¬ 
shakable. Carefully he went over 
all the possibilities: fake papers, 
a guard’s uniform, switching off the 
searchlights and scaling the wall in 
the dark, even the wild idea of arm¬ 
ing enough prisoners to stage a 
gigantic delivery of all of them. 
And once he and Lauterbach were 
out, how would they cro.ss the 
Havel River between Potsdam and 
West Berlin ? 

They were working hard on 
their plans when suddenly Bock 
was transferred to a post in Kott¬ 
bus Prison. He left Brandenburg 
at a few hours' notice. 

A stouter heart even than Lau¬ 
terbach's would have despaired. He 
was seldom asked to paint now, or 
to letter posters. Time stretched out 
and out; nearly a year went by. 
Then Horst Bock was in Branden¬ 
burg again, transferred back at his 
own request. Lauterbach’s hopes 


blazed when he realized that his 
guard was as keen as ever to at¬ 
tempt the double escape. Bock had 
been to Berlin, and could ea.sily 
have gone over to freedom alone. 
Instead, he had come back for his 
friend. 

Again for weeks they watched, 
planned and eliminated one escape 
scheme after another. And then, 
when the whole thing seemed utter¬ 
ly hopeless, Bo( k had a flash of in¬ 
spiration. A shortage of 100 marks 
or so had turned up in the ac¬ 
counts ol his political section. A 
small matter, but it caused a flurry 
among Bock’s superiors. Why not 
mak^' up the deficit by selling the 
old newspapers piled high in the 
top-Hoor storeroom? The authori¬ 
ties, relieved, told him to go ahead 
and do just that. 

At 8 a.m. on Thursday, July 8, 
1954, a covered van barked up to 
the doors of the prison office 
buildings. It waited while a squad 
of inmates, wnth Sergeant-Major 
Horst Bock in charge, climbed back 
and forth to the storeroom, where 
Lauterbach handed each man a 
heavy bundle of newspapers. 

The last bundle was taken down 
by Lauterbach. In':ide was hidden 
a suit of civilian clothes. Under 
the unattended windows of the 
office staff, he carried the bundle 
of papers into the van. Bock 
climbed in after him and quickly 
stacked the bundles around and 
over him. 

It was raining as the van 
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pulled out. At the first gate two 
guards stepped out of their room. 
Turning up their collars against the 
rain, they peered into the van. 
They saw a load of old newspapers 
with Bock, who outranked them, 
sitting on top. They waved the 
driver on. The guards at the second 
gate likewise were satisfied. ‘' Pass! ’ ’ 
they said. 

When Laiiterbach heard the 
van start up again, he peeled off 
his prison uniform and hurried into 
the civilian clothes. As the van 
slowed for a stop-sign he hopped 
off. A moment later Bock followed 
him. The two men walked into the 
city of Brandenburg 100 yards 
apart, like strangers. 

It was now after nine. At noon 
there would be a roll call of the 
inmates. As soon as Lauterbach 
was reported missing, a crash alarm 
with roadblocks, radio cars and po¬ 
lice launches would triple-se.il the 
border between Potsdam and West 
Berlin. The two men had 30 miles 
and a risky swim before them. 

By taxi and bus the fugitives rode 
taut as watchsprings into Potsdam. 
Then they walked, not too quickly, 
through the lawns and hedges of 
Babelsberg, where many Russian 
officers had their villas, and down 
to a deserted spot on the Havel 
River. Into the water they waded 
and struck out for the far shore. 

The rain made visibility bad, and 
the wind raised choppy little waves. 
Lauterbach, weakened from his 
prison fare, could not make good 


time. Half way across they heard 
the sound they had dreaded most: 
the put-put of a motorboat. A police 
launch was bearing down on them. 

Or was it ? Unbelievably, the So¬ 
viet police, whom they could see 
huddled in the cabin, did not see 
them. The launch came abreast and 
then put-putted on. 

They swam on, stumbled ashore, 
saw the friendly uniforms of the 
West Berlin police and surrendered 
at last to freedom. 

Thi rest, like all happy endings, 
is quickly told. After the usual 
screening, they were granted politi¬ 
cal asylum and flown out to West 
Germany. Bock's wife was placed 
under house arrest for some weeks 
but, being pregnant, was finally al¬ 
lowed out to consult a doctor. Tak¬ 
ing her two young children witii 
her, she slipped into West Berlin, 
and from there to a small Bavarian 
town where the Bock family now 
lives. Horst is learning photogra¬ 
phy, with the help of the man 
whom his courage, loyalty and skill 
rescued from death. 

A few houses away, Alfred Lau¬ 
terbach carves beautiful wood fig¬ 
ures in the tradition of his native 
Saxony; a tiny goose teasing a little 
girl; dappled deer no larger than a 
bracelet charm. Soon he hopes to 
start a small factory. 

For the Bocks and for Lauter¬ 
bach, bound together by an act of 
patient, selfless courage, life is not 
easy. But it is free. 



A close-up view of a great modern 
architec tural achievement 



Building a 
Skyscraper 


By Ira Wolftrt 


AY "amirka anywhere in the world 
and a picture of skyscrapers c omes to 
mind Say ‘ Sk} se rape i ’ to a constniction 
worker and it means a chance to show the 
world his V aluc to it 
One morning last May I joined some of 
these aristociats of the Ameru m huilding 
trades as they gathered to work on the 
largest skyscripcr now going up in New 
York ■— the 45 storey, 43-million dollar 
Socony Mobil Building, which will cover 
an entire block nght m the centre of the 
city 

1 hat day the structure w as up 28 storeys, 
but no lift w IS in yet To the men, some 
in their 50's and older, it meant more hard 
labour just to carry themselves and their 
tools up the long trail of stairs and ladders 
to where the day’s work could begin than 
another job would require in the entire day 
Nor IS there any extra pay for skyscraper 
work a New York carpenter, for example, 
gets $3 55 an hour whether he is building 
a chicken coop or a palace of business 
By 7.30 a m the stairs were groamng 
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with climbers—some 900 of them. 
One of the men was an engineer, 
Michael Slivka, a second World 
War veteran. He was taking the 
place of a man who had fallen off 
the beams one icy day last winter 
and was still in hospital. The long 
climb over, Slivka started bis day’s 
work Ijy jumping on to a float to 
swing out beyond the edge of the 
building to test the rivets. 

It was a sunny, blowy morning. 
As the young man jumped, a gust 
of wind caught the float. P'ar out it 
swung, and then back against the 
girders with a crash. Slivka held on 
desperately with both hands, his 
eyes closed, while a dizzying dist¬ 
ance below him the insert-si/e traf- 
fte swarmed along 42nd Street. 
When the float came to rest, he 
waited a moment until the terror 
stopped shrieking in his blood. Then 
he began busily tapping rivets to 
make sure they were firmly in ])lace. 
His work was too important to let 
a little thing like fear cramp his 
style. 

A much older man, who also 
works up aloft, is appalled by 
heights. When he has to w'alk the 
six-inch beams he does it sitting 
down, pulling himself along with 
his hands, cursing abjectly as he 
does so. But it would take more than 
fear of heights to get him out of his 
job. (Once a British Admiral con¬ 
fided to me that he had suffered 
from seasickness for 33 years. But 
what could he do about it? He loved 
the Royal Navy.) 


A skyscraper is a triumph of mind 
over a million matters. It must, 
for instance, pull itself up into the 
air by its own shoelaces. The ke}'^ 
to this stunt is the derrick, which 
lifts up the building piece by piece. 
When a floor has been partly 
planked over, the derrick erects 
columns and connecting beams for 
the next two storeys. These in posi¬ 
tion, the derrick is separated into 
its two parts, boom and mast. The 
boom, now acting as a lift by itself, 
raises the mast and deposits it on a 
steel b<’ .m, two storeys above. Then 
the mast, installed, hauls up the 
boom Then together they start lift¬ 
ing up the materials for ensuing 
floors at the Jack-and-the-Beanstalk 
rate of one storey every two days. 

The building contractor's men 
work from more than 5,000 intricate 
blue-prints, each a sheet of pap^r 
the size of a long table. But that’s 
only the beginning. There are sub- 
and sub-sub- and sub-sub-sub-con- 
tractors, specialists in different 
phases of building. Before the 
Socony Mobil job is over, in the 
spring of 1956, about 300 contrac¬ 
tors will have a part in it, and each 
will have made up his own blue¬ 
prints to fit into the whole. 

To get an idea of what precise 
planning is involved, consider the 
wash basins in this building. There 
will be more than 1,000 of them. The 
pipes to and from them had to be 
laid even before the^J>asins were or¬ 
dered. For wash basins can’t be 
fixed in place until the walls are in. 
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and the walls can't go in until the 
door frames do, and the frames 
can'tfgo in until the floor is there, 
and the electric wiring and ducting 
and piping must all go in before the 
concrete floor and must protrude at 
just tlie right places and angles. 

Here is a mammoth problem in 
logistics. Six months before ground 
was broken for the excavation, the 
contractor was drawing up sched¬ 
ules to provide for the arrival of 
linished materials from the manu¬ 
facturers, some as far awa\ as Italy 
and Belgium. The manufacturers, 
in turn, had to draw up schedules 
with their suppliers for the arrival 
of their raw materials. Now, every 
day, about 60 tnicks unload mater¬ 
ial in front of the building. They 
have to com<' and go to a precise 
timetable, or thert would be a monu¬ 
mental traflic jam. Since there is no 
room to store anything, what the 
giant trailer trucks unload in the 
morning must be fastened or 
cemented or riveted into place by 
the afternoon, when more tnicks 
arrive. 

All schedules must be fitted into 
the rhythm of work of the men, who 
seem to have unwritten laws about 
how much is a good day's work. 
Twenty-five years ago, when there 
were seven waiting for the job of 
every one working, a bricklayer 
used to lay an inhuman 700 bricks 
a day. Today it’s 400, in New York. 
In some places it's only 250. A rivet¬ 
ing crew does about 250 rivets a day. 

I saw a riveting crew that failed to 


make its self-imposed quota. The 
foreman didn't have to speak to 
them; they were as disgruntled with 
each other as a team that had lost a 
game. 

Despite all these complexities, so 
skilfully has the schedule been 
worked out that it is a rare riccur- 
rence when the construction super¬ 
visor has to send a tnick circling 
round the block until room can be 
made to unload it. 

the eaily days of th<‘ century, 
newspapers made a nine days’ won- 
dei out of +ne weight of skyscrapers. 
It was fi'ared they might sink New 
York ('ity into the sea. The fact is, 
skyscrapers are making the city 
lighter. The Socoriy Mobil Building, 
with its stainless-steel skin (which 
weighs a men' two pounds to the 
square foot, instead of the 48 pounds 
that buck would weigh), will weigh 
177,5(X) tons when finished. But 
more than 250,000 tons of earth and 
rock had to be carried away from 
its site to expose the bi-drock on 
which it now rests. 

This earth and rock had to be 
blasted loose amid a jungle of foun¬ 
dations and pipes and wires that sur¬ 
round the property, to say nothing 
of the acres of glass windows rear¬ 
ing up on all sides, and the under¬ 
ground railway that has a station on 
the property itself. It was a job com¬ 
parable to setting off a hand grenade 
in a crate of eggs. But the only 
casualties reported were one sprung 
door in a shop across the street and 
a bottle of medicine that teetered 
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off a chemist’s shelf a block away. 

Building skyscrapers is danger¬ 
ous work. Up to a decade ago, in¬ 
surance actuaries estimated one man 
dead for every million dollars of 
work done. The same fatal problems 
remain; working a monster cat ciane 
in a walled, nuicl-flooied area 
thronged with crews from 20 differ¬ 
ent trades, each in the other’s way, 
nestling a steel beam down among 
men it can hurl to their death while 
a wind is blowing strong enough to 
lift the helmets off their heads. But 
something new has been added to 
cut down the toll: cxperienLO. 

For the Socony Mobil job, the 
insurance company calculated that 
there would be a total f)f 1,500 acci¬ 
dents in the first year. A toncerted 
safety drive kept the actual figure 
down to 449, of which only 115 were 
serious enough to be reported to the 
state compensation board. Only one 
man is dead. A lorry baefed into 
him while he was working on the 
foundation, 

Askyscrapergoesupinbays. Four 
vertical columns standing about 20 
feet apart outline the sides of a bay, 
horizontal girders and beams its top. 
The steel is lifted in a bundle, each 
piece marked to show its final place 
in the building. When the columns 
have been bolted to the columns be¬ 
low, “pinners” go up them into the 
open sky the way South Sea natives 
walk up coconut trees. They grab 
the column with two hands, then 
scoot up on rubber-soled shoes. 
Wrapping their legs round the 


column, they hold on while a der¬ 
rick lifts a beam to them and they 
set it in place. “ 

“Plumbers” follow the “pin¬ 
ners.” With horizontal beams jury- 
rigged into the bay, the “plumbers” 
swarm up ladders to run about on 
top, taking sights, dropping plumb 
lines and wrapping the whole bay 
around with guy w^res. Tightening 
the guy wires with turnbuckles, they 
true up the bay on top with the one 
beneath. A half-inch deviation from 
a straight line in a 24-foot column 
can >dd up when you're dealing 
with hundreds of steel girders. 

Affir the “plumbers” come the 
rivetc* >, and, after them, the delugt' 

-carpenters, cement masons, shor- 
ers and underpinners, glaziers, elec¬ 
tricians, marble-cutters, tile-setters, 
tinsmiths, pipe-fitters, painters. In 
tliesf’ tradi’s there are always rrttore 
efficient tricks coming along. For 
example, nails are now hammered 
into a steel beam with a patented 
gun: the nail is inserted in a cartridge 
and shot into the beam like a bullet. 

When Radio City's skyscrapers 
were built 20 years ago, 20 cents of 
every dollar went for mechanical 
and electrical installations to operate 
the buildings. In today's skyscraper 
it's 48 cents. It’s not the cost per 
machine that accounts for the rise, 
but the quantity and variety now 
required. 

Go down into the sub-basement of 
the Socony Mobil Building. You sec 
two acres of control panels, switch- 
gear rooms, water pumps, blowers, 
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air-conditioning equipment, re-heat 
coils for the hot water—all purring 
and vfhirring shoulder to shoulder, 
separated only by narrow corridors. 
This, ev('n though there are no 
fiiinaccs in the building. (Steam is 
piped in from a steam company a 
mile away.) Yet, in addition to the 
sub-basement, there is a second en¬ 
gine room wliieli fills half a middle 
floor, and a third which fills the 
penthouse on the rool. These engines 
(20 million dollars’ worth) do just 
about everything automatica.lly in 
keeping the building going except 
repair themselves. 

To the men who build them, sky¬ 
scrapers are tools for the use of olhee 
workers. Hence they try to make 
each new one an iinprovenu'nt on 
the others. Tht re are now four rush 
hours in a skyscraper’s day; morn¬ 
ing arrival, coffee break, lunch and 
five o’clock. Peter Ruffin, w'ho, with 
John (ialbreath, owns the Socony 
Mobil Building (Socony Mobil is 
one of the ten future tenants), told 
me that in the pell-mell minutes be¬ 
tween 8.50 and 9 in the morning he 
expects some 7,000 people to come 
pounding into his lobby in great 
surging batches. And all of them 
will want to be at their desks by nine. 

That’s one problem for the lifts. 
Another is what happens normally. 
Studies indicate that the average 
New Yorker waits only 17 seconds 
for a lift before pushing the button 
a second time. After 30 seconds he 
looks for someone to whom to an¬ 
nounce that the service is rotten. 


Thus Ruffin and Galbreath w ant the 
lifts on a schedule that will take at 
least two of them -one up and one 
down—past each floor on an aver¬ 
age of every 30 se(onds. And the 
schedule must be improvised, of 
course, as the day goes along, be¬ 
cause the elapsed time of a lift's run 
depends on how' many stops it has 
to make and how many passengers 
it ha.s to let off and take aboard. 

In the Socony Mobil Building all 
this will be taken caie of by a con¬ 
trol box crammed with wire, com¬ 
puter im'ch,misms and solenoids. 
There will be no operators. The only 
visible functionaries in the lifts will 
be buttons pushed by passengers 
themselves to indicate the floors to 
which they want to be taken. 

When a lift is full it will not halt 
except to discharge a passenger. 
During lush houis it will go non¬ 
stop, empty, to the point where pas¬ 
sengers are bunching up. However, 
the forgotten man, the one going 
against the avalanche of traffic, will 
be remembered. If full lifts keep 
passing a stop signal for longer than 
a minute and a half. Automatic ( 
will shed an ampere of pity and dis¬ 
patch a special express. 

The man who stands in the open 
doorway of these lifts to finish a con¬ 
versation will get a talking-to from 
Otto. First he will be nudged, gently 
but insistently, by the doors, while 
a buzzer sounds. If he persists, the 
doors will come galloping shut. 

The Otis Elevator Company is 
putting 32 lifts in Socony Mobil, at a 
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cost of three and a half million dol¬ 
lars. They call the system Autotronic 
—for automatic and electronic. 

When I left the building that May 
day, high up aloft a single pneuma¬ 
tic chisel was chattering away, chew¬ 


ing out a rivet young Mike Slivka 
had found fault with. The sound 
arched over the city to fall a mile 
away. Constructing this mountain 
of steel was ju.st another job. Just 
another man-made marvel. 



Ca.se Histories 

A I'RiEND ui mmo, thrcateiKxl with > lervous bu-akdown, was pci 
suaded tf> consult a psyi biatnst. After their fust se.s.sion. he gave hei a 
list of things to do and made a weekly apuointment for her Two weeks 
later he telephoned liei and asked why si), had failed to keep her ap¬ 
pointments 

“But, Doctor," she explained, “youtold me to stay away fiom people 
who irritate me, and 1 don’t know anyone who nutates me mote th.an 
you do." - I’oiitnbiiti.J Rlhtl Fisiliii 

A ii.ACHtR noticed that one little boy was drawing eveiything^n 
heavy black crayon. He diew black horses, black cows and black bains. 
Distuibed about what was going on in his mind, she called a meeting of 
the little boy's parents, tlu headmaster of the school and a psychiatrist. 

They finally got at the root of the trouble—it was the only crayon 
he had. - l onlnbulrd b> Gcrtiiidc Mote 


A PATIENT was taken to a psychiatrist by friends, who informed the 
doctor that the man was suffering from delusions that a huge fortune 
was awaiting him. He was expecting two letters which would give him 
details involving the deeds to a rublxir plantation in Sumatra and the 
titles to some mines in South America. 

“It was a difficult case and 1 worked hard on it," the psychiatrist told 
some colleagues. “And just when 1 had the man cured—the two letters 
arrived!'' —tAw iVrek 

A psYCHiArRisT ran into one of his patients at a restsyrrant. “Doctor," 
the woman said, introducing her spouse, “this is my husband—one of 
the men I've been telling you about." 

—Hy Gardner, New York Herald Tribune Syndicate 
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Ont sYiLMiiF woids irc not ilivay*’ so siinplL is th«.v look Here an 20\(rbs 
ill iH^inning ivith J I list writ*, down vour own dtlmdions of tlu woids you think 
\ou know Ihen maik thi word or jihrisi }ou ltlu\( is > ear( t in wetinint, to tin 
kfi woid \nswtis art on thi next pagt 


(1) forge (forj) \ to In B move 

ihead C split apart 1) dim i 

(2) fare (fire) V to turn out or haj) 
pen H bt just and hone t C pay ont s 
wn 11 sufttr 

^1) fume (fume) V to foim B gi\t 
f If sp irks C show angt r H hurrv 

(4) flick (flick) \ to hit Inrd B 

scratch C llij) li^litlv B snap at 

('>) fuse (fuzt)— \ to doud B singt 
C mill together ]) cmbari-iss 

(6) foist (foyst)— A to force B lift C 
strengthen T) palm off 

(7) flout (flout)—A to makt vulgar dis 
play of B treat with contempt C 
strut conspicuously D hit 

(81 flounce (flounce)—\ to flirt B 
swagger C danct D fling oneself 
about impatu ntly 

(9) flaunt (flawntl—Y to scoff at or 
jeer B twist C disdain D display 
boastfully 

(10) flare (flire)—\ to simmer B fly 
into a passion C be enthusiastic D 
be noisy 


11) flay (fla\) ^ to whip B sjirtad 
out ( stiiji oil the skin U sjfliti to 
gcihtr 

(12) fray (fray) \ to quirrcl B b( 
comt ’■iggcd ( pivtlii costs li be 
comt frightcmd 

(H) fleck (flek) A ti scir or scratch 
B sn I] ( dent 1) sjwt or •■Inak 

(14) filch (lilcli) to wdsh on a bet 
B deceive (. spy D steal slyly 

(15) flail (flak) A to wince B jkin 
C be undecided B •)tnke or lioat 

(lb) feign (f me) —A to disdain B be ^ 
fivourably disposed C pretend D <■ 
flatter 

(17) foil (foil)—\ to hinder or prevent i 
B grow angry ( deceive B quarrel 
bitterly 

(18) flex (fleks) — \ to flinch B 
stretch ( wink 1) bend 

(19) fell (fel) -A to level off B faint • 
C kill B knock down 

( 

(20) fawn (fawn)—\ to be m love with j 
B fool C flatter in a slavish way ? 
D brag 
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■'IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 

(1) forge —Ti I'o mo\e ahead; as, “In 
the second half the h^nne team began 
to fovfie ahea<l.’' 

(2) fare - A: 'Hj turn out or ha{)pen, to 
do or go, as, “ May voui book fare well 
m sales.” Old English faruv, “to go.” 

(3) fume-'-C: To show anger, lomplain 
in annoyane.e; as, “ilow he would 
always Jutnr at uniK'tessary deliv'" 
J.,atin Jumarc, “b* smoke ” 

(4) flick- (' To flip lightly, as. "to fink 
a horse with a whij)” ; or “to fltck dust 
from a coat.” 

(5) fuse- -C. To melt together, liquefy 
by heat. Hence, to unite, as. “'Ihe in¬ 
structor worked hard to fuse his men 
into a well-drilled unit ” J.atin /m.sms, 
from fundcre, “to jionr ” 

(6) foist - -1). 'I'o thrust slyly, julin off; 
a.s, "The salesman tried to foist an in¬ 
ferior product on the customer.” 

(7) flout -B: To treat with contempt, 
mock or scoff at, a.s, “ VV'ho would dare 
flout this order?” Middle English 
flouten, "to whistle.” 

(8) flounce— 1): To fling oneself about 
impatiently, petulantly; as, “We were 
startled to see her flounce out of the 
room.” Probably from the Swedish 
flunsu, “to plunge." 

(9) flaunt— 1>. To display boastfully, to 
parade; as, “He liked to flaunt his 
wealth in public.” 

(10) flare —B: To blaze up suddenly. 
Hence, to fly into a passion or rage; 
as, “ She would flare up at the most un¬ 
expected times.” 
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(11) flay —C; To stnp off the skin. 
Hence, to censure harshly; crfacize 
brutally; as, “ He set out to flay his cri¬ 
tics with his pen.” Old English flean. 

(12) fray--B: To become ragged; ravel 
out with wear; as, “ This cloth will soon 
fray at the edges.” J,atin frtcare, “toi 
rub.” 

(13) fleck —n To spot or streak; as, 
“The n.sing sun began to fle(k the 
forest floor with gold.” 

(14) filch —1) To sti*al small amounts 
slyly; as, “He was caught trying to 
fiiih fri’m the cash register,” 

(l.S) flail—D' To stnki* or beat, as with 
the flail used to separate gram, as, 
'"riic hail ilaih the harvest and rends 
the tre'^ asunder.” Latin fla^'cl/cre, 
“to flail “ 

(16) feign— t' I'o pretend, simulate, 

as, “ No matter how lu' may fei^n 
modesty, he is a man of < onceit “ Old 
French fnndre, from Latin fingcre, “to 
form, invent.” % 

(17) foil To hinder or prevent; 

frustrate; baulk or baffle; as, “to foil 
the enemy’s plans ” Old French juler, 
“to trample.” 

(18' flex— D: To bend, as, “tothe 
aim” Latin yferwf, from flectere, “to 
bend.” 

(19) fell —D: To cut down, as a tree; 
hence, to knock down; as, "He triol 
to fell his opponent with a single 
blow.” Old English feallan, “to fall.” 

(20) fawn— C • To flatter in a slavish, 
toadying way; as, " They would fawn 
on their leader and then betray him.” 
Middle English fawnen, “to flatter.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20 correct. excellent 

19-17 correct.good 

16-13 correct.fair 






Greater love hath no man .. / ’ 



By Lewis Nor dyke 


finally reached out to Rogers, the 
contact apparently intensified the 
voltage and broke his grip on the 
ladder. As he fell, he hit the ladder 
with a heavy thump. The blow jolted 
the ladflei sufficiently to free Rogers’ 
foot so that he could slide down. 
Both McNeir and Rogers recovered. 

McNeir received a Carnegie Gold 
Medal for his heroism Only 19 of 
these have ever been awarded—and 
none in the past 30 years. 

Fifty years ago Andrew Carnegie, 
the little Scot who became an Ameri- 


OREsr McNeir, an archi¬ 
tect, stood watching a fire 
in Houston, Texas, some 
years ago. Fireman Charles Rogers 
was helping to fight the blaze from 
an aerial ladder The ladder, com¬ 
ing into contact with an electric wire, 
slowly began to fold over against a 
lower section. Rogers rode the top¬ 
pling section until it stopped 37 feet 
above the ground, but he was unable 
to climb down because his foot was 
caught between rungs of the two 
sections. He was trapped only a 
/ew feet from the building, and 
llames were licking at him. 

Another fireman started up the 
ladder, but was knocked to the 
ground by a strong electric shock. 
Another man tried the ladder and 
was also knocked away. 

Forest McNeir dashed from the 
crowd, grasped the ladder firmly. 
Stoically, he climbed steadily to¬ 
wards the trapped man. When he 


can steel magnate, set aside a fund 
to reward heroism. Since then Car¬ 
negie aw aids have brought recogni¬ 
tion and a total of 7,489,313 dollars 
to 3,892 people in the United States 
and Canada. 

Except for the metal - - gold, sil¬ 
ver or bronze — the medals are all 
alike. On one side is a bii^^t of Car¬ 
negie; on the other, the hero’s name 
and thc.se words: "Greater Love 
Hath No Man Than This, That a 
Man Lay Down His Life For His 
F riends. 

The (lold Medal goes only to 
those who display extreme courage 
in the face of gravest and prolonged 
danger. The Silver Medal is awarded 
to heroes who, recognizing the odds 
against them, put up sustained fights 
of a somewhat lesser degree to save 
lives. The majority of awards are 
Bronze Medals, given to people 
who, impulsively, without pausing 
to consider danger, rush to the assist¬ 
ance of someone needing help. 
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the 79 people singled out for cour¬ 
age in 1953, 12 died in their efforts. 

One of the recent Silver Medal 
awards — 561 have been given — 
went to Sam Wohlford, a Texas 
rancher, who risked death for 15 
hours in a shrieking blizzard to 
rescue two storm-stricken families. 
A half-frozen man staggered into 
Wohlford’s home; he, his three small 
children and mother-in-law had 
spent the night in a van stalled in a 
snowbank. Wohlford fought his 
farm tractor through the storm, res¬ 
cued the woman and three children, 
all unconscious, and took them to 
shelter. 

By this time it was dark and the 
temperature had dropped below 
zero. There was no telephone serv¬ 
ice, so Wohlford set our alone on his 
tractor to get a doctor. On the way 
the engine died. Wohlford walked 
until he found a house and there ran 
into a new emergency. A young man 
and his wife were marooned by the 
blizzard, and she was expecting a 
baby. 

Wohlford first tramped two miles 
to the home of the young mother’s 
relatives, who set out with him by 
van. Leaving a woman at the cou¬ 
ple's house to act ais midwife, the 
men tlien drove 20 miles further to 
secure an ambulance and doctor. 
The rescue party found that of the 
first family the woman and two 
children were dead, but the father 
and one child survived. After treat¬ 
ing the survivors the doctor hurried 
to the anxious young couple who 


October 

were expecting a baby, and de¬ 
livered it. 

The Bronze Medal has been'given 
most often — to 3,312 people. And 
occasionally it goes to several people 
involved in a single incident. 

Barry Wilson, a schoolboy, of 
Pacific Grove, California, was swim¬ 
ming in Monterey Bay when a shark 
pulled him under. A moment later 
the lad surfaced with blood rising 
about his face. Brookner Brady, a 
15-year-old, swam to him and tried 
to tow him to shore. Then two men, 
Joh’i I’okus and Roy Franklin Am- 
brosio, also mshed into the water to 
help. Wilson was struck once more 
by th ‘ iiark as the men towed him 
through the water and he died before 
reaching the shore. The three who 
tried to save him w'ere all awarded 
Bronze Medals. 

When Benjamin Draper, a{|ed 
seven, fell through the ice into 
Yamaska River, near Cowansville, 
Quebec, 14-year-old Doris Lewis 
crept out to within three feet of the 
hole in the ice and extended a hockey 
stick to Benjamin The boy, flound¬ 
ering in five feet of water, was 
either too terrified or too benumbed 
by the cold to grasp the stick, so 
Doris lay on the ice and inched for¬ 
ward in an effort to reach him. When 
the ice gave way under her, she swam 
to the boy, grabbed him and held his 
head out of water — although she 
herself was only five feet three inches 
tall. Somehow her^ feet found a 
boulder on the river bottom which 
raised them both above the surface. 
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Standing on this precarious perch, 
she hel^ Benjamin until help arrived 
ten minutes later. Unconscious when 
taken from the icy river, she revived 
quickly. For her courageous feat she 
was awarded the Silver Medal. 

•In a U.S. southern state a baby 
fell into a well hole 60 feet deep and 
only 13 inches across. A negro boy 
named Elbert (iray volunteered to 
go down on the end of a rope. With 
bare feet and hands he wormed his 
way downwards, sharp rocks cutting 
his face. He grabbed the baby by the 
shirt but, half way up, the shirt tore 
anti the child dropped again. Elbert 
wiped the blood from his fact* and 
offered to go down head first so that 
he could "grab her good.” Shaking 
with cold, blood pouring from his 
niimtTous cuts, he brought the baby 
back - and later received a Bronze 
Medal. 

Carnegie was inspired to create 
the Carnegie Hero Fund by a Penn¬ 
sylvania mine disaster in which 
nearly 200 miners were killed. He 
was particularly impressed by the 
bravery of two men who died in an 
attempt to save their doomed fel- 
lo\^s—two heroes whose families 
w'cre left destitute. That a family 
might find itself in financial straits 
when its breadwinner lost his life in 
attempting to save another, or that a 
hero might be permanently injured 
and thus be unable to make a living, 
Carnegie recognized in setting up 
his fund. 

So, the courage displayed and the 
danger have nothing to do with the 


amount of money awarded by the 
Carnegie Commission. This is ba.sed 
entirely on need. Sam Wohlford, the 
Texas rancher, received no cash be¬ 
cause he did not need it. A schoolboy 
or schoolgirl may get from 100 to 250 
dollars for educational purposes. 
The widow of a hero may get 1,000 
dollars a year, in monthly instal¬ 
ments, for life. In some instances, 
the Commission has paid off mort¬ 
gages on homes. Injured heroes are 
paid monthly stipends, according to 
need until they recover. 

Trained Hero Fund inspectors go 
to the scene of every rescue reported 
that seems worthy of investigation. 
They check all details carefully, for 
the Commission will not accept 
newspaper reports, letters or even 
petitions as final fact on a rescue. 
The inspectors' detailed reports go 
to the Commission, which is made 
up of 21 businessmen who serve 
without pay. The worst criminal is 
eligible for a medal and a cash grant 
if by his heroism he deserves them. 
But only a person who leads an ex¬ 
emplary life can become a Carnegie 
pensioner. 

When the Commission was estab¬ 
lished by Carnegie, no announce¬ 
ment was made to the Press. That 
conservative line has been followed 
ever since. After each Commission 
meeting, always closed to the public 
and reporters, a list of the newly 
selected heroes, with a description 
of what each has done to merit his 
award, is handed to the Press. From 
then on the Commission acts as 
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able to distnbute one and a half 
Units the onginal grant of fb/e mil¬ 
lion dollars And it has on hand 
tight million dollars to go to future 
heroes who will never be aware that 
thiy art heiots until the hazardous 
rnomint arrives 
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11 *\\ tlu lug^'iiioi Is ni ul( th it it would be iiici to attend ipiity 
) 1 lid w living jr III 1 IS the iii,l t to de nd one coiielition ot his wifi 
lint th ii tlu \ ^o hon t ulv 

111 iiiu-^t d ) in )H th in th it Hi must n»ikt thi point unphatic Ih 
i lust ])rotist tliitli I innot out iiul st ) p until ill hours \nel still do 
pj'.iK < to Ill's \soik 

III ni st in^i I thit it vvi uid not bi tin to his einplovirs to go to tlu 
{tin IK \t KNiingexhiu t d H< must le mind hi t th it hii jiei fell nnnti 
Ihiit is hif'hl, iriijioitint to the geiitid well bung ed the family 

He must miki it ele n ihithi h is Ills own hi iltli to eonsielei Do not 
ihe doetf I s tli it i in in who is worn out physically is likely to piek tip 
in\ giniisgimg iouikH 

Hi 1 1 ty u ii II k th it it IS ill M 1 V we 11 foi me mbe rs of the family who 
I 11 hi in 1(1 1 m ihi me Tiling t i st ly up until long liter midnight 

Ih ipiistu IS whilhii it is w irth whili going out to these e\ening 
) 11 1 f ■> at dl 11 < Y ni so nois-y ni body can he ir what anybody else says 
lud eonseipunth tin guists i m t enjoy < uh other s company And 
ihe> ui tiinptid to e it indigi siil k food anel pay for it the next day 

*^1 h< w lilts it to be fully undeistcMiel that he is geiing as a personal 
li\our ind th it if the eon lition unde r which he goe s is neit respected this 
\ill f I 1 tu 1 ist limi 

1 Im tiue ih IK d sh< kee ps he x mind on the time and, at a reasonable 
hour suggt >ts tint tfiey go At this he Jewiks surprised and hurt, and 
e \i 1 unis Whit go now ^ Why the fun is just beginning' ' 

( hn tophtr Billopp McNautht Synduale 


Non ( owvRD was once asked what he did about people who kept 
coming up to him and saying ‘ You don't remember me, do you^" "I 
ilwiys sav ' leplud Cow ird ' Of course I do How's Munel!* You'd 
be suipnsed Ihtre s something about that name Munel They never 
ask again ' —Cleveland Amoiy 



What are Germany's cx-rannon-makois up to now ^ 


The Remarkable Rebirth of 
the House of Krupp 


1 H \ N O V F R 
last Apiil the 
West Genuan 
It (Ural Rtpublit’s 
I'l^ industriLs 
(tjn [ 10(1 tlieir latf,t 4 
( \hil)itioii Sint o the 
vv.ir It was an im¬ 
pressive sliow of 
the country’s rcsur 
gence Rut one ex 
hibit dominated the rest the pavi 
lion of the Ftrma tried Krupp of 
Kssen Locomotives, lorries (.rancs 
and mining and manufattunng 
etpipment of every sort told an e\ 
tiaordinary story Krupp’s, sma'^h- 
td and scattered a few years ago, 
was back in businesb Its sales were 
250 million dollars m 1954, its mir- 
kets booming m five continents 
How had Krupp'b done it^ W'hat 
was this firm, the armourer of Ger- 
niany for three generations, tradi¬ 
tionally secretive and again im- 



R\ 1 U(I( TK "ttlldi TM ,1 


nu iiM Iv pow([fnl 
up t(» I ('V\ ^ l)l« 
answ(i li( u tin 
« h ua( U I (if tS 'V( u 
old Alfiu (1 Knij»p 
\ on Rollb M (1 nd 
Hrllnili ol( ov rh 1 
of tfu / iniui / tu il 
Krupp iiul in tlu 
lernnkibh li uli 
lion bf hind him 
In 1945 Mini (1 Ktnpp wa^ li gl 
on the list of (j»rniin', w mh d fot 
war ( rim* s W h* n tlu I s Ninth 
Army took L-^s* n, th* Riihi (apil d 
of the Krupp cmpiii i sipiad d 
counter Intelhgt n(t ie« nts drov* to 
Villa Hugcl, annstral jiahcr of tlu' 
cannon maktIS A stately biitlLi 
answered the (.iptairi’s ring ' WIk'H 
IS Krupp■'" barked the officer 
"Herr von RohUn i^ at honu sir, 
replud the majoi domo frostily 
"He has been awaiting vou " \ 
tall, immaculate gentleman with a 
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thin, lined face came to meet them. 
“You are under arrest,” said the 
captain. “Of course,” replied Alfried 
Krupp, taking hat and coat from 
his butler and making his way to 
the waiting jeep. 

In his trial at Niirnberg Krupp 
was charged with inciting to war, 
employing slave labour and despoil¬ 
ing occupied countries. Lawyers are 
still arguing about the londuct and 
legality of the case. It was tried in an 
atmosphere of siiperc liaiged emo¬ 
tions. It has since bcconn' clear that 
Alfried himself was guilty of very 
littlr-. His father, Gustav Kmpp, had 
maintained absolute command of 
the firm until 194d, when a c'erebial 
haemorrhage paralyzed him. It was 
Gustav, not Alfried, who joined 
Hitler's cause and carried out the 
Fiihrer’s orders to use foreign 
labour; Alfried regarded the war as 
insane folly. But the Allied prosecu¬ 
tor was determined to make an ex¬ 
ample of the House of Krupp. In 
July, 1948, Alfiied was sente nf'ed 
to 12 years’ imprisonment and his 
holdings were ordered to be conhs- 
cated. 

Three years later U.S. High 
Commissioner John McCloy re¬ 
viewed the most important Nuin- 
berg trials. He felt that Krupp had 
received punishment entirely out of 
keeping with the light penalties im¬ 
posed on other guilty firms. In 
February, 1951, in the face of violent 
criticism, McCloy rescinded the 
Nurnberg judgment. Alfried Krupp 
was released from prison and what 


remained of his properties was re¬ 
turned to him. Krupp signed ar^ 
agreement promising never^ again 
to engage in the production of iron 
and steel, or in the mining of coal. 
He has also declared that he will not 
engage in the manufacture of war 
machinery of his own free will. , 

Bac'k in Essen after six years in 
prison. Heir von Bohlcn, as he is 
known to his men, surveyed the 
ruins of the vast complex of foun- 
diies, rolling mills and factories of 
the two-s(|uare-mile Kruppstadt 
which hi^ great-grandfather had 
founded. Tlnrty-two per cent of it 
had been bombed out, 40 per cent 
h«id been dismantled and sent to 
Russia, Yugoslavia and Britain. 

One of the first men that Herr 
von Bohlen sent for was Heinrich 
Waldeck, a grizzled, bullet-headed 
trade union leader who had been with 
Krupp’s for moie than 40 yejJts. 
“Tell me, Herr Waldeck,” said 
Alfried in his precise, rather shy 
way, “can we build again? Will the 
men be with me?” The tough old 
machinist looked hard at Krupp. 
“We can, and they will,” he rasped. 
“We are still Krupptaner.” 

The tradition of the Kruppianer 
(the Kruppians) is almost unique 
in Europe. It began more than a 
hundred years ago when 14-year-old 
Alfred Krupp inherited from his 
almost bankrupt father, Friedrich 
(after whom the firm is still named), 
a small workshop and the secret of 
casting steel (then^ known to only 
a few British ironmasters). Despite 
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his poverty and youth, Alfred built 
a great steel industry in the next 
25 years. Krupp seamless steel tyres 
came to be used on railways all over 
the world. Krupp rails helped to 
build some of the world’s great 
railways. In the P'raiico-Prussian 
War of 1870-71, Krupp rilled-steel 
artillery pulverized the reputedly 
impregnable defences of Paris. 

By 1880 Alfred Kiiipp was re¬ 
putedly the wealthiest man on the 
Continent. The Kaiser himself trod 
softly when he rarne to visit “Alfred 
the Great” at the monstrous Villa 
Hiigel, built on a hill overlooking 
Essen. Any guest at The Hill, even 
a Cabinet Minister, might find with 
his morning coffee a terse note from 

^RoinicnoN is planned to start in 
1958 at a large steel works which is 
being erected at Rourkcla The d( - 
cision to build this, and a similar 
plant, was made by the Indian 
Government in 1953, and lU 
December of that year an agiee 
nient was signed with Krupp’s and 
another German firm providing for 
technical and financial co-operation 
over the Hourkela project, vvhuh 
includes a model township with 
homes for 100,000 workers. Under 
the agreement a limited company 
has been formed, m which four 
fifths of the shares are to be held by 
the Government, one fifth by the 
Cierman combine Re.spon.sibility 
for the undertaking is now- vested 
in the new Iron and Steel Ministry 
which came into being on June 15 
Starting from 500,000 tons of in¬ 
gots, Rourkela's yearly output will 
eventually be expanded to a million 
tons. 


Herr Krupp criticizing his manners, 
his dress or his opinions of the night 
before. 

Autocrat though he was, Atfrcd 
Krupp maintained that the great¬ 
ness of the company depended on 
the well-being and pride of its work¬ 
men. While other industrialists ac-, 
cused him of anarchist leanings, he 
introduced a pension plan, housing 
settlements, hospitals, schools, li¬ 
braries and co-operative stores. A 
Kruppian was delivered at birth by 
a Krupp doctor, educated by a 
Krupp teacher and married in the 
work - ■ hurch. He retired on a hand¬ 
some pension in a pleasant Krupp 
cottage with a garden, and he was 
buried ith pomp in the presence of 
a member of The Family. “They 
make the finest steel in the world,” 
said Alfred. "They arc the best 
mechanics. They should live accord¬ 
ingly.” ^ 

In the First World War Krupp’s 
heavy howitzers again reduced 
French fortresses, and the Knipp 
dockyard at Kiel built Germany's 
first U-boats. After the war Gustav 
Krupp, alrcaiiy limited by the 
Treaty of Versailles, decided that the 
company would produce few arma¬ 
ments. Locomotives, lorries, ma¬ 
chinery and fabricated steel were 
more profitable. When Adolf Hitler 
first proposed, in the early '30's, that 
Krupp equip his new army, Gus¬ 
tav refused. The austere aristocrat 
and the Fiihrer disliked each other 
intensely at the beginning. Then 
Hitler issued an ultimatum: Krupp’s 



colours of the rainbow 
b captured in a thread i 


But tht\ i\ no otdinar\ thread S\nthetica/l\ 
made from \i,ood pulp, its sheen and lustre 
conttoUed h\ chemual ptoceis. 



Fabrics made from Rayon can take all colours from 
the warm summer shades to the mellower tints of 
winter Colourful carpets, rugs, blankets and hosiery 
woven from Rayon add charm and grace to everyday 
life The Travancore Rayons Ltd India s premier 
Rayon factory is producing over 330 million yards of 
Rayon everyday This yarn goes into the making of 
beautiful fabrics, brings near the day when fine clothes 
will be the daily wear of everyone 
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could join Nazidom or be taken 
over by the State. Gustav gave in 
and, like all German industrialists, 
had to contribute large sums to the 
Party. The Firma Fried. Krupp be¬ 
came one of the Wehrrnacht’s prin¬ 
cipal armourers, employing 217,000 
people. 

When Allied bombs began rain¬ 
ing down on Essen, the Kruppianer 
perfoimed almost inn edible feats 
of improvisation. A night raid would 
cripple a rolling mill, within a few 
minutes after the last bomb had 
dropped, hundreds of inni would be 
at work freeing the often undam¬ 
aged heavy machinery from beams 
and rubble. It would be repaired 
and ready for work by the afternoon. 
When such a Herculean labour was 
finished, someone would trium¬ 
phantly chalk on a wall three inter¬ 
locked rings, the trademark of the 
Firma Fried. Krupp. 

When Alfried Krupp returned 
from prison to mined Essen, the 
Kruppianer regarded him with 
doubt. Much travi'llcd inhisyoungei 
years, he had been only briefly at 
the helm during the dark years of 
the war's end. He looked more like 
an actor than an industrialist. But 
the Kmppians soon learned that si\ 
years in prison and the realization 
of the vast task ahead had produced 
a Krupp with the iron will of his 
ancestors. 

Alfried's first move was char¬ 
acteristic of The House. Five 
million dollars' worth of property 
was sold to make back payments 


to some 16,000 Kmpp pensioners. 
Horrified executives declared that 
the firm could not stand such a drain 
except for plant and machinery, 
“Human beings, not machines," 
Alfried answered quietly, “have 
come first with us for a hundred 
years." (As a result of this policy, 
there has been only one serious strike 
in Krupp’s entire existence, and to¬ 
day only four per cent of the 40,000 
workers aie professed Communists.) 

Alfncd's second move was quite 
un Kmppian. He chose Berthold 
Beuz as executive officer. Only 
39 yeais old, without the academic 
tiths usually expected of German 
executives, Beit/ was one of the 
eneigctic, shirt-sleeved young men 
who have come to the top of Geniian 
business since the war. Son of a 
minor government official in Pqmci- 
ania, he went to w'oik for Shell Oil 
in Hamburg after leaving school. 
Although he refused to join the 
Nazi Party, his ability was such that 
he was exempted from military duty 
during the war and sent, at 27, to 
manage the Boryslav oilfields in oc¬ 
cupied Poland. Allied investigation 
has revealed that Beitz spent more 
time there protecting Poles against 
Nazi persecution than producing 
oil. After the war he became head 
of an insurance company, and was 
drawing a large salary when he met 
Alfried Krupp. 

For several months Alfried, pre¬ 
tending a purely social interest, 
investigated Beitz. Then one night 
he insisted that Beitz go for a walk 
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with him. In the rain, on a Hamburg 
street corner, the master of Knipp's 
finally spoke his mind. "How would 
you like to manage the firm? You 
are what we need. Write your own 
contract. Good night." 

Berthold Bcitz soon came to be 
known at Krupp's as "The Ameri¬ 
can." He broke the rules of Ger¬ 
man formality: he addressed fore¬ 
men by their first names, forbade 
heel-clicking and bowing among 
subordinates, and punctured the de¬ 
corum of the venerable board of 
management with his breezy laugh¬ 
ter. 

Beitz's first big cham e came from 
the East. Pakistan wanted a steel in¬ 
dustry. British and American ex¬ 
perts said its low-grade coal and ore 
were uneconomic to work. But 
Beitz's technicians found that by 
using a special Krupp process the 
country’s low-grade ore could be 
worked profitably. Krupp's is now 
building a 25-million-dollar .-teel 
mill for Pakistan. 

Besides selling Krupp knowdedge 


to Pakistan, India, Greece, Spaiv 
and Latin America (where Essen 
engineers are building more plants), 
Krupp is gaining ground in the mar¬ 
ket for heavy lorries from American 
and British competitors in the 
Middle East. Krupp motor designers 
had the imagination to devise a 
brakingand gear-changing system so 
simple that the most poorly trained 
Arab driver can safely haul colossal 
loads over bad roads. Brazil and Ar¬ 
gentina buy Krupp locomotives be¬ 
cause on infinitely thorough expert 
cornc irom Essen and carefully de¬ 
signs an engine most suitable for 
their ir.'cks, gradients and traffic. 
"The Americans and British," a 
Krupp engineer said, "have had the 
field to themselves for so long that 
they don't bother. It seems, how¬ 
ever, that we are beginning to make 
them uncomfortable." i 

A)fried Krupp and Bi'rthold Beitz 
both wish to do everything in their 
power to stop Communism, but 
they are determined to make no 
more guns or tanks. 


<=r4- fEW MONTHS aflei my husband and I moved to a small Massachu¬ 
setts town I grumbled to a i esident about the poor service at the librat Y. 
htiping she would repeat my complaints to the librarian The next time 
1 went to the library, the librarian had set aside two best-sellers for me 
and a new biog^raphy for my husband. What's more, she appeared to be 
genuinely glad to see me 

Later I reported the miraculous change to my friend. "I suppose you 
told her how poor we thought the service was?" I asked. 

"No," she confessed "In fact—I hope you don’t mind—I told her 
your husband was amazed at the way she had built up*this small-town 
library, and that you thought she showed unusually good taste in the 
new books she ordered.” — ('ontributed by Lillian Moore 
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Man’s Best Friend 



IRric HI I) (lut h( fort flu living 
room firt plact^ as I s.it in an- 
otlitr room was Jimmy, our 
mongrel bitch She duin’t see me as I 
watched her wake nj), yawn and look 
around absently Her eyes fell on a 
pUle of chocolates on a low table 

Jimmy is veiy fond o*^ sweets, but 
she has been taught nevci to helji 
herself She viuntcic^d ovei to the low 
table, picked np .i jnece of chexolate 
and flopped down on the health rug 
with the choe'olatc between her jiaws 
There she nu/^leel it a while and then 
gave a long, sad sigh of resignation 
Taking the chocolate m hei mouth 
again, she returned to the t.iblc and 
droppe^d it bac'k in the dish 

H C M( I nil 

f)OR nuciHBOur’s young son had 
always wanted a clog, and when a 
Cocket Spaniel down the street had a 
httei, his fatlu'r got him one of the 
pups The Ixiy’s mothei insisted that 
the new pet be kept in the basement 
at night 

The first night, not suiprisingly, 
the puppy howled pitifully until 
dawn, keeping the entire ncighboui 
hood awake Things were no better 
the second night The morning aftei 
that, our neighlioui heard a pawing 
at hu> front dcxir and opened it to find 
80 


the pup’s mother standing theie Ihe 
spaniel walked in, puked up her off 
spring by the sciuff of the neck and. 
If aving the man in the doorway with 
mouth gajie, mauhed home 

\ithiir /ti( k( rni iTi 

K\f. - oui Airedale, had been miss 
ing for Niiec days when a neighboui 
hcaid faint barking coming from the 
bottom of a 50 foot dry well lude on 
.111 abandoned propt rty I was lowcicd 
down the shaft to the rescue, carrying 
a s<ic k and a flashlight There I fou^cl 
Rigs, iininjuied but weik fioni 
hungc I 

I list as 1 got him into the sac k T felt 
something move by my foot 1 he 
fl.ishlight levealod, to my astonish 
nient, a laige labbit Gralibmg him by 
the sciulT of the neck, J popped him 
into the bag too Then, as we wcie 
being h luled up, the sack hit a crosf. 
piece, fell open, and I lost the labbit 

Rags consumed with fiantic eager 
ness the food and watei we had for 
him at the top But after that he 
would not budge from beside the well 
to come home with us It was cleai 
wh.it he wanted So a neighbour went 
down for the rabbit, the friend with 
whom a staiving do|^ had shared a 
ti uce of comradeship in their common 
disaster 
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• When the rabbit was safely brought 
aloft. Rags sniffed him eagerly — and 
then willingly headed for home with 

—John ( ojx 

'FfiE 1)00 [ can never ft)rget is Verdi, 
a Ic^vely Alsatian Physically superb, 
sl*i‘ turned out to be miurably shy 
and timid. Strangers and loud noises 
would make her cower and shiver 
with tenor 1 despair ed of making her 
a watchdog. 

One day I was alone in the house 
when Verdi pawed frantically outside 
the back door and, when I opened it, 
lan down the basement stairs A 
T'ough-looking man pushed his way 
in behind her and grabbed me Just 
before he ilamjied <i hand over my 
mouth I shrieked, "Verdi' " 

As 1 struggled to get fi'ee, I heanl 
‘'Wilt claws clattering up the steps 
1 he next instant a tawny whnlwiiul 
■'truck niy assailant A snarling dog 
and a terloi-stricken man rolled on 
the floor as I stood by and watched, 
iny knecv, weak as water The man 
managed to wrench himself loose 
from the slashing jaws, and plunged 
out of the di'or. Verdi, in one tremen¬ 
dous moment of indomitable will, had 
louiul her birthright 

A few days later, without warning, 
she died The vet said that she ap- 
pe^red to have undergone some un¬ 
bearable strain on her hcait 

- Mdr\ K\ Ic 

The Hionr.iOHT of our Cocker Span¬ 
iel’s day is when we pile into the car 
in the morning to drive my husband 
to work, Taffy loves going for a drive 
more than anything else, and unless I 
hide the car keys, she brings them to 
me at all hours, begging for a ride. 

One morning we didn’t want to 


take Taffy and told her that she must 
stay at home. Head hanging, she left 
the room. My husband aiul I were 
headed for the car when suddenly we 
both realized that neither of us had 
the car keys 1 turned back — and 
encountered Taffy Stretched out at 
the front door, she looked .so infinitely 
})athetic that I just couldn’t hold out. 

"Oh, all right, ” 1 .said, "('rmie 
along foi your ride 

With tail thuin})ing, eyes sjiark- 
hng, Taffv jumped ri[). She p.rused 
only to jack up the keys - on which 
she had been lying. , 

W, HAD nAisEi) R.iwleigh, our 
lilac k Aksatian, fioin tlie time he was 
,r })U[) Foi Ihier* years we had treated 
him <din(<st ,is .i child---and then 
there came into our life a real baby of 
(;ui own 

Rawirigh resented the baby dec’plv 
When hi- heaid us liaby-talking, he 
would (omc running, thinking we 
were speaking to him - and when he 
saw we weren’t, he would slink away 
in misery at out neglect. 

'fhen one day I left tlio baby in her 
cot while I went out to woik m the 
gar^len Looking up jirescmlly 1 saw 
the most terrifying sight of my life 
Our Alsatian w.is lumbeimg down 
the kitclien steps Jii his mouth 
he held our baby. I ^cre.uried and 
fainted. 

When I came to, iny b.iby was ly¬ 
ing across my breast, iinhaimed Over 
me stood Rawleigh, licking my face. 
All around me swirled smoke. Our 
house was in flames. 

In that hour of emergency, a great¬ 
hearted dog had stifled all his hurt 
and jealousy and saved tlie life to 
which oui love had been tiansferred. 

— Mrs I H Raney 
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I WAS stationed in the Himalayas 
as a missionary One day there came 
into our compound two burly 
Tibetans leading betwetn them, on a 
heavy double chain, a huge Mastiff 
that showed signs of having been 
badly manhandled As pait of a bar 
gam foi gram this hulking cieaturt 
came into my possession He came 
with a warning he must nevei be 
freid fiom the c)i iin he isas a killci 
I called him Gypsy hor three days 
I fed him, varih all the whiU talk 
ing to him coming gi idually c losei 
finally risking i pat on the head 1 ven 
this savage biute 1 thought must 
have known the ntttl of a Iriend 
1 he fouith cl ly I turned hiu loose 
The huge beast went lacing iway 
from me nevei looking back 1 
thought he was disappeating for tvit 
into the mountain wilder ness He 
must h ive gone about a hundred feet 
when suddenly he wheeled, lowered 
his great head and tore back towards 
wheie I stood Ihc mtivts scunitd 
to s<ifety If I did not it was only be 
cause I was paralysed by fear 


When he was almost on top of me 
the giant Gypsy slid to a stop In a 
tumultuous release of long | ent up 
emotions he lifted his head, with 
shining eyes - for me to pet him 
I did more than pet him I threw 
my urns round him and ened 

Fiom that hour, the children of t\c 
mission freely romped with Gypsy, 
[lesteied him even climbed on his 
biek ind rode him He loved every 
bit of it He never ^gain knew the 
touch of a chain 

His life ended on a daik night 
wlien, guarding us faithfully as usual 
he took on a full grown prowling 
kojn I We soriowfully bulled one 
of the unforgettable companions of 
my life Dj. (Pirruii 

I ) nltL n t ontnbuttons for Man 
Lti'it I nind may hi addn^sid t 
Man s Bt t I run I I ditor / lu 
htudt} 27 dlhimarh Slriet 

I mdon It / I hi y lunnot ^>i 
III Unon li di,i d or n turni d unit si lU i om 
f^ani d hy stmrifnd addri ‘;std 

tni tlof^i 


Quotable Quotes 

Just ibout the time a woman think-, hei work is done, she becomes a 
giandmothei —Edward Dreschnack in 7A Siiurla\ Eitnoif, / ’it 

At 20 1 w inted to save the world Now I d be satisfied ]ust to save part 
of my salary — H. G. Hutcheson, Q lotcd by i iri Wilson 

Nearly all men can stand adveisitv, but if you want to test a man s 
chaiactcr, give him power. —Abraham Lincoln 

Women are unprediehible You never know how they aie going to 
manage to get their own way — Franklin Jones m Th Saturday Evemnt, Pa’ll 

A good woman inspires a man a brilliant woman int;j?rests him, a 
beautiful woman fascinates him, and a sympathetic woman gets him 

—Edgar Moss 



Can ^ve get along with less than the ‘'normal’' eight hours ? 

How safe are sleeping pills ? Can snoring be cured ? 


Things to Know 
About Sleep 


W hy do we sleep? We might 
better ask, "Why do we keep 
awake Sleep n a primitive state 
mternipted by wakefulness, accord¬ 
ing to Nathaniel Kleitman, an 
American physiologist. We wake 
from necessity—of making a living 
and keeping alive—and from choice: 
to do the things we want to do. Sleep 
is fundamental to life itself: animals 
able to live 20 days without food 
have died after four or five when 
deprived of sleep; a man forced to 
stay awake would probably die 
after ten day^, though he might live 
without eating as long as six weeks. 

much sleep is nonnol? Most 
people from 15 to 50 years oi age 
average about eight hours out of the 
24. But each person's normal needs 
differ. The person of limited inter¬ 
ests takes more sleep than the men¬ 
tally alert. The fellow looking 


By Blake Clark and Norman Dine 

forward eagerly to the day’s ac¬ 
tivities is not a lie-abed. This is 
testimony to our highly developed 
cerebration—the ideas and interests 
whirring about in our brains. Man 
probably sleeps fewer himrs than 
any other animal. 

If you haven't time to sleep eight 
hours, can you get along on five 
or six? More people ask this ques¬ 
tion than any other. The answer is 
try it and sec. You arc all right 
if you find that (a) you can wake at 
the right time without an alarm and 
(b) you arc not sleepy during wak¬ 
ing hours. A ten- or 15-minute 
snooze after lunch, in the late after¬ 
noon or after dinner, if you can work 
it in, may give you relief and leave 
you more alert for the ensuing hours. 
Just a stretch-out, with tight shoes 
off, even while you are awake, is 
beneficial. 


Condensed from Your lAfe 
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Can you repay a sleep debt? Yes, 
unless you are too set in your habits 
of going to bed and getting up Even 
though you have had an hour or two 
less sleep than usual each night all 
the week, a late morning sleep can 
pay off the accumulated debt and 
leave you mentally and physK ally 
as alert as evei 

Do we need less sleep as we grow 
older? Yes Newborn babies sleep 
about two thirds of the time, adults 
only one third Thus we double oui 
penod of wakefulness, and for every 
hour of sleep we can stay awake two 
hours instead of half an hour Hen 
IS the average amount of sleep, by 
ages. 


Age 6 

about 11 1 

hours 

10 

10 

1 t 

15 

9 

1 1 

.. 20 

8| 

1 1 

.. 25 

8 

f t 

„ 60 

7 

9 > 


But these are merely statistical 
averages Some old people sleep t x 
ceptionally long hours And those 
who appear to sleep few hours fre 
quently take forty winks during the 
day 

Are some people naturally in¬ 
clined to sleep late? Yes Experi¬ 
ments reveal that our ability to sleep 
or stay awake vanes with the time 
of day and night This variation is 
reflected in our body temperature, 
which nses and falls about two de¬ 
grees dunng each 24 hours, and is 
usually at its lowest from 2 to 6 a m 
As we become more active, the body 
turns the heat on, we are at our most 


alert mentally and ph)^ically when' 
our temperature reaches its peak 
hor most people this peak is 
reached in the early afternoon 
Some, however, are their “hottest" 
in th( late afternoon or early eve 
ning These natural night owls an 
happu st doing jobs that let them 
sleep late in the morning 

We can adapt ourselves to differ 
ent skip schediiks, but only after 
our body temptratuic has lorrt 
spondingly shifted—and we eventu 
ally estabbsh a new ihythm The 
mothe , ho IS a night owl may forct 
herself to nsc early to gtt the child 
ren off +.» school for years, but when 
the V gro' up she is likely to revert 
to type and sleep until 10 or 11 
Should you take a short doze after 
waking? No You art likely to fed 
much more drowsy when you wak< 
again than if you had not taken li 
The reason, according to Chapman 
Bmcher, author of How Fo Get More 
Sleep, IS that we sleep more deeply 
for about the first four hours, lightly 
for the next three, and then deeply 
again If you doze off again in the 
morning, you are likely to restart 
this cycle and find yourself back m 
the first phase of deep sleep 

How harmful are sleeping pills? 
There are two types Powerful 
drugs, like the barbiturates, require 
a prescription The milder sedative 
type does not The barbiturate t 3 q)e 
is safe to use under a doctor's guid¬ 
ance Getting the hajiit, however, is 
dangerous You run the risk of using 
too many if the immediate results do 
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not seem satisfactory, of sleeping in 
a drugged state when an emergency 
arises, and of letting a drug become 
a cnitch. Also, the habitual user is 
likely to become irritable and dilh- 
cult in personal relationships. 

Non-prescription sleeping pills 
are safer because their effects are 
milder. (Some are related to the 
antihistamines, which have a well- 
known side effect of drowsiness.) 
Some people complain that they are 
too mild to be helpful. It is not yet 
known whether their constant use 
will have a bad effect on the brain 
or body. 

Will coffee keep you awake? The 
stimulating clement in coffee, tea or 
cola drinks is caffein. Most habitual 
coffee-drinkers can ingest large 
quantities without marring their 
sleep. A minority, however, find 
caffein excessively ‘'timulating. If 
these drink coffee or eat a coffee ice 
cream at eight o’clock, they may not 
be able to sleep before 3 a.m. 

Some delude themselves that cot- 
fee keeps them awake, and the de¬ 
lusion spoils their sleep. On the other 
hand, they can drink real coffee in 
the belief that it is decaffeinated and 
their sleep will be sound. This is 
merely one more evidence that the 
psychological factor in sleep is in¬ 
calculable: any anxiety, whether 
about your sleep or coffee or unpaid 
bills, tends to keep you awake. 

Are two hours* sleep before mid¬ 
night worth four after? This seems 
to be an old wives' tale based on the 
obvious fact that since most of us 


have to rise early we get more rest» 
if we go to bed early. Actually, it 
is not when you lie down thac mat¬ 
ters, so long as you get your needed 
proportion of sleep to waking hours. 
A few years ago a businessman-in¬ 
ventor vohmtec'red to try sleeping 30 
minutes after every two and a half 
hours. After two years he seemed to 
be in better health than before. 

Can dreams mar your sleep? A 
vivid dream may result from great 
emotional agitation, which also pro¬ 
duces bodily agitation. This agita¬ 
tion cni pioduce pulse, respiration 
and visceral activity equal to the 
strain of running up a flight of stairs. 
Thus it ( oi destroy rest. 

W’hat is the best .sleeping position? 
On the side, recommends Doctor 
James McDonnell. Back or front 
slumberers risk putting a strain on 
their joints and suffering futuiip 
aches and pains, he says. The back 
.deeper may stretch tendons under 
the knee and eventually strain the 
small of the back. The front sleeper 
has to turn his head to the side, 
twisting his neck. 

What is the best sleeping tempera¬ 
ture? Fresh-air fiends who flood the 
room with cold breezes are inviting 
respiratory ailments and the hostility 
of chilled wives. The most favour¬ 
able room temperature for restful 
sleep is about 55" Fahrenheit, with 
a relative humidity of 45 per cent. 
Individuals with a low metabolism, 
respiratory sensitivity, sinus prob¬ 
lems, sluggish circulation or ten¬ 
dencies to arthritic or rheumatic 
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twinges need a higher temperature. 

It is true that lower temperatures 
favour deeper sleep than high tem¬ 
peratures. But whether the room is 
cold or warm, the climate under the 
blankets should remain constant— 
about a tropical 86". A thermostati¬ 
cally controlled electric blanket can 
achieve this constant temperature. 

Do wc rest uniformly during the 
hours of sleep? No. Sleep comes in 
waves varying from deep to light, 
the first wave ])eing tlje soundest. 
During the shallow phases we 
change position more often anti 
dream more frequently. 

Tests prove that rosy-fingered 
dawn has brass knuckles for mnst of 
us; light induces bodily activity and 
stimulates the kidneys. A l^ed either 
too Spartan or too sybaritic mini¬ 
mizes repose. Idnally, any noise 
makes us move about in our lieds. 

You can increase the hours of rest 
in your sleep by making your bed¬ 
room as nearly light- and sound¬ 
proof as possible. A noise-mufhing 
ventilator i-> good, as are sound-ab- 
.sorbing curtains. 

How can you fall asleep again if 
you wake in the night? The ordi¬ 
nary person falls asleep again with 
the greatest of ease and doesn’t even 
remember he woke. The insomniac 
is a special problem. Benjamin 
Franklin recommended two beds. 
Moving from a fatiguing, warm bed 
to a fresh, cool one was his method 
of invoking reluctant sleep. A neu¬ 
rologist recommends reliving the 
last dream situation lingering in 


one's mind, thus restoring the men¬ 
tal attitude conducive to the onset 
of sleep. Many people recite stioth- 
ing verses, repeat words or phrases, 
or count symbols. Others keep a 
carafe of a warm drink on the bed¬ 
side table. These stratagems work^ 
best for those who think them up. 

It is helpful to remember that rest 
W'hich comes from lying very quietly 
is almost as good as sleep. 

Is snoring curable? No. But its in¬ 
tensity can be diminished. 

Snoring is caused by nasal ob¬ 
structions in the respiratory tract 
with a resulting vibration of the soft 
palate Most snorers rhapsodize only 
when Liiey sleep on their backs 
Some surgeons have tried to shrink 
the ofltno’ng soft palate to h'ssen 
its vibration: the operations hav(' 
not yet proved w'idely successful. 

The victims of snorers should ti v 
to recognize that snoring, after all, 
is only a sign of a contmited sleeper,^ 
A victim might also equip himself 
with ear plugs! 

Is it bad to be roused suddenly 
from slumber? Yes. If you are hav¬ 
ing a nightmare, a shake, shout or 
strifU'ut alarm assaulting the senses 
may terrify you. Some doctors think 
the best way to be wakened is to 
have some obliging soul gently 
shake the corner of your blanket, 
bringing you to your senses gradual¬ 
ly. If there is no one to do this for 
you, be sure that your alarm clock 
has a soft, long call. J^'ew people 
sleep so deeply as to require a loud, 
shocking alarm. 



Science in action 




Radar 


Works 


By Harland Manchester 

M illions of people who are fa¬ 
miliar with the word ‘ 'i adar’ ’ 
believe the technical process is so 
involved as to be beyond their 
comprehension. Actually it is simple 
in principle. 

Radar, which stands for “radio 
detection and ranging," is based on 
the discovery twenty years ago in 
Britain that very short radio waves 
aVe reflected back by solid objects, 
somewhat as a shout bounces against 
a cliff and returns as an echo. 

The big revolving aerial con¬ 
spicuous at airports is part of a 
warning system which scans the 
skies day and night and reports the 
appearance of aircraft long before 
the human eye can detect them. 
Built like a searchlight—with the 
transmitter in the position of the 


; 


light bulb, and the concave grid 
serving as reflector —the aerial re¬ 
volves continually 26 times a min¬ 
ute. It sends forth a narrow beam of 
radio microwaves which, fanning 
upwards and downwards, brushes 
the sky in a circle about 30 miles in 
radius. When an aircraft enters that 
area, the waves that hit it are re¬ 
flected back to the aerial. 

To hear the echo of your voice, 
you shout and then wait for the re¬ 
sponse; ladar must do likewise. So 
it sends its waves in a series of short 
pulses lasting one two-thousandth of 
a second. Then the sending device is 
automatically turned off and be¬ 
comes, for an equal slice of time, an 
electronic car to pick up any echoes. 
Caught by the curved reflector, these 
echoes are focused on the transmit¬ 
ter, which alternately acts as a re¬ 
ceiver. 
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The signals received are relayed to 
a control room, where the observer 
watches a screen similar to that of 
a television set. This circular screen 
shows the area of sky scanned by the 
revolving aerial. Pivoted in the 
centre (in the position of the aerial) 
is an electronic arm, suggesting a 
windscreen wiper, which sweeps 
round the screen in exact synchron¬ 
ization with the revolutions of the 
aerial. When a plane enters the 
aerial’s field of vision, the electric 
charge of its “echo” is transmitted 
to the arm and excites the sensitive 
coating of the screen to form a spot 
of light, called a “blip,” at the exact 
point on the screen corresponding 
to the plane's position in the sky. 
The blip does not look like a plane, 
but it can be interpreted by a trained 
observer. 

While the arm sweeps on, in time 
with the aerial’s examination of 
other parts of the heavens, the blip 
still glows because the screen has 
been treated chemically to make the 
image last until the aerial per¬ 
forms another revolution and picks 
up the plane in its new position. 
In this way the observer can “see” 
planes approaching from all points 
of the compass at the same time. 

As the top of the screen represents 


north, the observer will see at a 
glance exactly where in the a^ga the 
plane is. The distance of each plane 
from the airport is continuously and 
automatically calculated by meas¬ 
uring the time it takes for the ra¬ 
dar signal to bounce back from th8 
plane, and each plane’s blip appears 
on the screen at a corresponding dis¬ 
tance from its centre. 

At many airpoits this type of ra¬ 
dar is supplemented by “Ground 
Control Approach,” which keeps 
track of incoming planes down to 
the runway and enables the operator 
to “tdk the pilot down” by radio 
in difficult flying weather. 

The military “Early Warning 
Radar” i..an detect an approaching 
plane at a distance of 200 miles. If 
the plane is a friendly craft, it auto¬ 
matically identihes itself by respond¬ 
ing to “interrogating pulses” with a 
message tacked on to the returniag 
echo which can be seen on the 
screen. 

In the many other types of radar 
—the radar altimeter; the type used 
in bombers and on naval vessels to 
spot unseen targets; the one used on 
ships to prevent collisions, and So 
on — there are many ingenious 
adaptations and refinements, but the 
principle remains the same. 


Uhe Svenska Dagbladet, commenting on a big fire in Stockholm caused 
by a cigarette, ended its report with these words: “Don’t ^oke in bed! 
The ashes falling on the floor may be your own.’' 



“There is something in this more than natural" 


Stratford (Ont.) 
Halts JVltt Shakespean 


7>v ( hristy Horih 


NiNf- wcfks (luring the suni- 
j }r nifi of 1954 tho little town 
of Stratford-on-Avon, i )ntano, 
(population 19,000) was host to 
moie than 125.000 visitors. They 
came from all parts of Canada, the 
United States and fioni Europe. Si\ 
night'' a wei'k they packed them¬ 
selves, almost 2,000 at a time, into 
<in amphitheatie under a gaily pen- 
noned tent to watch a troupe of 


actors perform Shakespearean plays 
m this, the town’s second Shakes¬ 
pearean Festival. In 1955, though 
lecords aie incomplete at the tune 
(»f writing, the throngs have been 
even more remarkable. 

"What’s in a nanu'^’’ Stratford 
got its name accidentally in 1831, 
w'hen William Sergeant was offered 
a piec(’ of land free if he w'ould build 
an inn beside a new road through 
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the Canadian wilderness. Sergeant 
agreed, and built his inn at a spot 
where the road crossed the Tdttle 
Thames River. For a tavern sign, he 
hung up a picture of Will Shake¬ 
speare; in time the name attached 
itself to the inn, the hamlet at the 
bridge became Stratford, and the 
river was called Avon. 

Eventually, the railway came, and 
with it a collection of small indus¬ 
tries that clustered near the stream 
and made the banks of the Avon 
an eyesore. Then, in 1904, the 
people of Stratford organized a 
Parks Board to clean up the river¬ 
front. f)ver the years it acquired 
land, planted trees and shrul)s, and 
dredged the river to form lovely 
Lake Victoria in the heart of the 
town. Today there are l,vV)0 acres 
of parks from one end of the town 
to the other, their centre of interest 
a fonnal English garden tucked 
lieside the arched stone bridge at 
the original crossing — Stratford's 
Shakespeare Gardens. 

But, for all its parks, Stra+ford 
was to its neighbours "just a railway 
workshop town," and the towns¬ 
people had their lovely Avon pretty 
much to themselves—until Tom 
Patterson came along. The Shake¬ 
spearean Festival is the fulfilment 
of a boy's dream. 

Twenty years ago, when he was 
15, Tom Patterson had never seen 
a serious stage production. But he 
had lived all his life in this place 
where streets, districts and schools 
bear Shakespearean names. One 


night when the Canadian National 
Railway band was playing in a 
Stratford park, Tom sprav^ed on 
the turf with the music floating be¬ 
tween him and the stars. He began 
to visualize "a Shakespearean 
theatre here, just like the one in 
Stratford in the Old Country." Tlfe 
idea excited him. It never left him. 

After six years as a soldier in the 
Second World War, Tom went to 
work for a magazine in Toronto. He 
kept his dream to himself until one 
day in 1951, when he ran into the 
mayor of Stratford, David Simpson. 
He told the mayor of his idea. Simp¬ 
son \ j enthusiastic, and Tom went 
to Stratford to talk further to any¬ 
one w'lio would listen. Finally, th(' 
StratferJ Chamber of Commerce 
formed a committee to "study pos¬ 
sibilities." Then someone suggested 
that Tyrone Guthrie, former direc¬ 
tor of the Old Vic Theatre in Lon¬ 
don, might lx; interested. Tdm 
phoned him across the ocean and 
said he thought he could dig up 500 
dollars if Guthrie would come over 
and advise the committee. 

When Patterson met Guthrie at 
the Toronto airport in July, 1952, 
the towering Scots-Irishman de¬ 
manded, "Now, what’s all this 
about?” Tom started to reply by 
confessing that he knew nothing 
about theatre. "If the rest of the 
committee is as honest, we’ll get 
along all right," said Guthrie. 

The director expected that the 
Stratford committee would consist 
"mainly of artistic and excitable 
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elderly ladies of both sexes, with a 
sprinkling of businessmen to restrain 
the others from spending money.” 
Instead, he was surprised at the 
youth f)f the group, and that men 
outnumbered women five to one. 

After two weeks' investigation, 
Guthrie gave the group his profes¬ 
sional advice : Canada had enough 
good talent for all supporting roles 
for such a projert, l)ut get stars-- 
“the very best”—for the leads. 
C)nly two plays a season at first. 
Lavish costumes, but sirnplt' lightijig 
and settings. An apron stage, to re¬ 
turn to the intimacy that existed 
between cast and audience in Shake¬ 
speare's time. No permanent build¬ 
ing until there was an audience big 
enough to warrant it. M(‘anwhile, a 
tent would give slielter, wouldn't it? 

Then, after presenting his bill for 
two weeks’ expenses — $7.50 —- 
Guthrie flew back to Britain to di¬ 
rect at the Edinburgh h'estival. 

The following month Tom Patter¬ 
son came to England to scout lor tal¬ 
ent. He sought out Alec Guinnes.^; 
and invited him to lunch. "Can we 
talk money?” Tom asked early. 
But by the time lunch was finished 
Guinness was so enthusiastic that he 
was saying, "Look, Tom, I'll be 
satisfied with the minimum.” 

Besides Guinness, who turned 
down a fat film offer to accept this 
job, Tom lined up Guthrie as pro¬ 
ducer, and the talented stage and 
set designer, Tanya Moiseiwitsch. 

By December, Guthrie and Guin¬ 
ness had decided on the plays; King 


Richard III and AlVs Well Thai 
.Ends Well. (luthrie went to Canada 
and, in five days, interviewed 317 
candidates for supporting roles. The 
Stratford Shakespearean h'estival of 
Canada Foundation had been set up 
with Doctor Harrison Showalter as 
chairman and Tom as Director (fr 
Planning; now they set out to raise 
150,000 dollars in donations. 

Tanya Moiseiwitsch's design for 
the theatre was unique and daring. 
It called for a concrete amphitheatre 
resembling a deep-dish pic with all 
but one slice removed. The remain¬ 
ing s’ire, projecting into the centre 
of th amphitheatre would be the 
stage, limit on several levels. Seats 
would be tiered up on three sides 
round il, with no spectators more 
than 55 feet from the stage. The en¬ 
tire amphitheatre was to be covered 
with canvas suspended by cables 
from external masts. 

A Toronto firm of architects wAil 
to work on the plans, a Chicago 
firm agreed to make the tent, and in 
April, 1953, a young local contrac¬ 
tor, Oliver Joseph Ciaffney, began 
excavating. "Now,” says Guthrie, 
"the Jeremiahs, the Headshakers, 
the Innger-Waggers began to have 
a good time,” Public confidence in 
the project weakened. Collections 
slowed. Collections stopped. 

The crisis came on May 8, while 
contracts were being signed. The 
Foundation was committed to pay 
66,400 dollars, but had collected 
only 48,250 dollars. And by the end 
of the week the h'oundation would 
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have to pay 15,000 dollars for the 
tent. The fulcrum on which all now 
turned was the faith of one man, 
Gaffney, the contractor. 

Calmly, Gaffney announced that 
he would keep his construction crews 
and machinery at work whether he 
was paid or not. His declaration 
turned the tide. 

The following week two anony¬ 
mous donations were received, one 
for 10,000 dollars, the other for 
25,000 dollars. Soon the collections 
from subscribers reached 157,000 
dollars. Ticket sales began to boom, 
and an extra week had to be added 
to the schedule to take care of the 
62,000 requests. Now Tom Patter¬ 
son’s "impractical idea" had be¬ 
come "our festival." 

And then, on July 13, 1953, came 
opening night. At dusk a two-ton 
bell rang out, calling for silence in 
the town. A fanfare of trumpets 
summf)ned the gathered notables— 
and critics—through the turnstiles. 
The lights dimmed. Then, in the 
silent blackness, a pencil of light 
stabbed out and caught the crook- 
backed, malevolent figure of Rich¬ 
ard as he launched the evening 
with: 

"Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer..." 

Later that night, when the spell 
was broken, the enthusiasm of the 
audience gave hope to all who had 
believed in the venture. The next 
night's performance of AlVs Well 
That Ends Well was even more 
warmly received. Before the season 


ended, the favourable reviews and 
the mounting demands for ^tickets 
convinced even the sceptics: the 
Festival was in Stratford to stay. 

That winter the whole town be¬ 
came part of the team. Women 
stopped playing bridge to organizr 
themselves into Shakespeare study 
classes. The town's bookseller hap¬ 
pily discovered that the Bard was a 
best-seller. Foundation headquar¬ 
ters had to be enlarged because of 
the flood of out-of-town requests for 
tickets for the 1954 season. 

That year they staged Measure 
jar Measure and The Taming of the 
Shrew, and also Sophocles' Oedipus 
Rex. James Mason was brought 
from U illywood as star. When the 
season ended, the profits not only 
wiped out the first year's losses but 
left a balance of 32,000 dollars. 
This year, in addition to Oedipus 
Rex again, and Julius Caesar a%id 
The Merchant of Venice, there was 
a month of musical concerts. 

The tent will last two more years 
at least, but the townspeople talk 
now of a permanent theatre. They 
know that something unusual has 
happened here on the banks of th^ 
Avon. A stirring of the spirit lights 
their eyes when they tell you how 
Stratford—a railway workshop town 
that got its proud name by accident 
—has earned the right to call itself 
the Classic City. 

What's in a name? 

"There is something in this more 
than natural, if pl^ilosophy could 
find it out." 



Singlehanded, Father Comey has turned a strike-ridden 
waterfront into one of America's most peaceful and productive 
industrial areas 



ms IS HOW a 58-year-old 
priest keeps the peace on 
the docks of Philadelphia, the 
second largest port in the United 
States: 

In his narrow, high-ceilinged of¬ 
fice on the north side of the town. 
Father Dennis Comey, S.J., gets an 
agitated phone call. The longshore 
gangs have "knocked off" a ship on 
Pier 53 South, claiming that the 
aluminium sulphate cargo is causing 
them "unusual distress." Unless 
they get double pay as provided in 
their contract, no work. 

Half an hour later Father Comey 
is on the pier. At a meeting of the 
union and management representa¬ 
tives he says briskly, "I won't talk 
about this until the men go back. 


The contract says no stoppages." 

The men resume work, and Fa¬ 
ther Comey boards the ship. He sees 
an occasional puff of powder down 
in the hold; the men have handker¬ 
chiefs over theii faces, there is a 
great deal of wheezing and blow¬ 
ing. To the priest this looks sus¬ 
piciously like an act. So he descends 
into the hold. In ten minutes his 
eyes are streaming and he has diffi¬ 
culty in breathing. When he can 
stand it no longer he reaches for the 
ladder and climbs out, gasping, 
"Pay them double time." 

Employers have equal reason to 
be grateful for his speedy solutions. 
One day Father Comey was re¬ 
quested to arbitrate in a bitter 
wrangle over fishmeal. "What's the 
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complaint ?" he asked the union 
delegate. 

“The odour is awful. The men 
can’t stand it." 

“Nonsense/’ said FatherComey. 
“It’s the nature of fishmeal to stink. 
It smells no worse than a good 
Catholic kitchen on Friday." 

And that dictum settled the issue. 
Previously the union had won a 
long series of bonuses by threaten¬ 
ing to tie up almost every fishmeal 
ship that came to port. 

In most American ports—New 
York is the worst example—unoffi¬ 
cial strikes and violence have long 
been the common round of labour 
relations. Not so in Philadelphia. In 
the last two years the port has had 
only nine unofficial strikes; all but 
two were over in three days. (By 
contrast New York had 56 unauthor¬ 
ized stoppages in a single year— 
1953.) In Philadelphia labour har¬ 
mony has curtailed racketeering. 
Employers no longer have to slip 
money under the table to prevent a 
stoppage, or to shorten such “.spon¬ 
taneous" action once it has occurred. 

Responsibility for this happy re¬ 
sult is shared by Father Comey per¬ 
sonally and an ironclad arbitration 
arrangement which he administers. 
Since 1952 be has had the power to 
arbitrate in any dispute between 
union and management—whether 
or not his intervention is asked for. 
And his decisions are binding. No 
other port in the United States has a 
‘ 'czar' * with Father Comey's power. 

Father Comey might not seem the 


type for a waterfront job. Tall, 
freckled, with a bulbous nose and 
blue eyes twinkling behind rimless 
glasses, he is at first glance the kind¬ 
ly, amiable cleric more at home in 
a classroom than with a group of 
dockside toughs. But confront him* 
with a recalcitrant employer or un¬ 
ion leader, and a forbidding scowl 
settles over his features; his resonant 
voice takes on a note of doom as he 
upbraids the miscreant with all the 
authority of a drill sergeant. 

“Indignation has its uses," says 
Fathe: Comey. “To settle a water¬ 
front i>rawl you sometimes have to 
raise your voice.” 

A few union leaders are dubious 
of the benefits of peace, for it has 
eliminated the extortion money that 
was part of their income. But among 
the rank and file Father Comey’s 
work meets unreserved praise, “The 
men like him; he's done a fine jm) 
settling disputes," says James Ford, 
one of the secretaries of the big 
Dockworkers Local 1291. “When 
the decision doesn't go their way 
some of the fellows may grouse, but 
whenever anybody says something 
about getting rid of Father Comey 
the men squawk their heads off. The 
fewer walkouts, the more money 
they take home.” 

Father Comey enters a dispute 
only after management and labour 
have failed to reach agreement. If 
the matter is not urgent he calls a 
hearing, but if the dispute concerns 
some swiftly changing condition he 
hastens down to the docks at any 




The Jain Temple at Calcutta... 


Built m 1867, the Pareshnath Temple 
in Calcutta is a well-known Jain sanc¬ 
tuary. Set amidst a garden adorned 
with a miniature lake, fountain and 
statuettes, the mam shrine is of 
curious and interesting architecture. 
Its filigreed railings, its elaborately 
worked pillars and walls, set with 
multi-coloured crystals and stones. 
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Its gilded spires . all combine to 
make the shrine look like an intri¬ 
cately wrought massive jewel box 
The mam shrine has three accessory 
temples, built in the same style 

Here^ as everywhere in India, fresh 
Brooke Bond Tea is made available 
through a unique system of Jast 
distribution from factory to shop. 
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hour of day or night. In the rough 
and tumble of the waterfront, his 
Roman collar is a great asset. Only 
about 40 per cent of the workers are 
Catholic, but all defer to the priest. 

Father Comey has acted with 
vigour in handling difficult employ¬ 
ers. One old-timer invariably dis¬ 
rupted grievance meetings with long- 
winded speeches about the happy 
days 50 years before, when long¬ 
shoremen worked up to their hips in 
water and never complained. This 
would lead the union members into 
strident denunciations of skinflint 
employers. At the beginning of one 
such session Father Comey ordered 
the employer out of the room. "You 
add nothing to the proceedings," 
he told him. 

Vowing vengeance, the employer 
complained to the Marine Trade 
Association. But they took it as a 
good joke. Meanwhile, the gleeful 
union representatives had worked 
off enough animus through Father 
Comey’s move to make them agree¬ 
able when it came to compromising 
in the dispute. Which is precisely 
what he had intended. 

Whenever he can. Father Comey 
prefers to solve a problem by in¬ 
direct methods. On one occasion the 
union was arguing that a hatch full 
of packaged wood-pulp was so 
waterlogged that the men deserved 
special pay. Besides being extra 
heavy, it was dripping with water 
and ruining the men's clothes. 

' 'Why don't I just weigh the stuff ?'' 
said Father Comey. "If it’s really 


waterlogged, that 500-pound bale 
will be considerably overweight.’’ 
The men then withdrew the com¬ 
plaint. He had called their bluff. 

Father Comey appeared on the 
wat rfront in 1951. Prior to that 
time the port of Philadelphia, which 
extends 130 miles along the Dela¬ 
ware from the Atlantic Ocean to 
Trenton, had been plagued by sud¬ 
den strikes, capricious union de¬ 
mands and endless "deals" — a 
bonus for the men, a pay-off for the 
leaders. Emphasis on speed—getting 
a ship unloaded and turned—has 
always made the trade highly sus¬ 
ceptible to extortion. The system 
could be unpredictably expensive, 
and as a :onsequence Philadelphia 
was losing certain types of goods, 
such as asphalt in drums and refrig¬ 
erated cargoes, to other ports. 

For a few years the union-man¬ 
agement contract had contained 
arbitration clause, but it had proved 
unworkable. The two sides normally 
could not agree on an arbitrator or 
on a precise definition of the matter 
in dispute. The Marine Trade Asso¬ 
ciation pressed for a permanent arbi¬ 
trator, and the union came up with 
the name of Father Comey, head of 
the Institute of Industrial Relations 
at St. Joseph's College. There is rea¬ 
son to believe that the union leaders 
regarded the proposal as a tempo¬ 
rary tactic to take the heat off them. 

At first Father Comey had little 
real power. The union's concept of 
arbitration was to "knock off" a 
ship first and then silbmit the case. 
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This marked little advance, for if a 
vessel was laid up the employer was 
still under pressure to compromise. 
Early in 1952 the employers closed 
the port on two occasions after such 
.snap strikes. This pressure exact¬ 
ed an agreement granting Father 
Corney “unlimited authority." 

At the outset Father Comey found 
he had a sizeable educational job to 
do. The parties had signed contracts 
for years but were often blithely un¬ 
concerned about their contents. He 
remembers asking a union repre 
sentative at one of the sugar piers, 
“Under what provision of the con¬ 
tract do you bring the grievaiKe?” 

“Ah, Father, don't give us that 
stuff!" said the union stalwart. 
“VVe only know how we do things 
on this pier.” 

To the arbitrator, however, the 
contract was law. Father Comey's 
opinions, written in simple, crisp 
language so that the workers could 
understand, made copious icfer- 
ences to the basic document. Today 
the contract is printed and dis¬ 
tributed to every longshoreman. 

The employers also had to be ad¬ 
justed to the new order of things. 
If the book called for double time, 
that’s what the men got—not some 
lesser compromise sum. And the 
new arbitrator put the issue of brib¬ 
ery squarely up to the employers. 
Addressing a meeting of the Marine 
Trade Association, he announced, 
“If you insist on corrupting and 
bribing the union representatives, 
you are just as guilty; as dishonest 


as the bribetakers. The price of 
blackmail always goes up, not down 
—and if it gets too high, don't think 
I’ll bail you out." 

Father Comey has also made it 
clear that “my sympathies nudge 
me towards the rank-and-filcr. He is 

I 

a hard-working man; he earns his 
wage. And I am dedicated to protect 
his rights under the contract.” 

Father Comey comes by his .s}^!- 
pathy quite naturally. When he 
was growing up in Philadelphia, 50 
years ago, his father worked as a 
boilennaker in the Baldw'in Loco¬ 
motive Works. The elder Comey 
was a union man and during the 
sanguinary trolley strike in 1911 he 
participate d in a sympathy w'alkout 
and was promptly fired and black¬ 
listed. “The father of 13 children, 
he had to plead for w'ork," his son 
says. “I have never forgotten the 
anguish—or the unfairness." ^ 

The priest’s debut in arbitration 
'^'ame as an adjunct of his work in St. 
Joseph’s Institute of Industrial Rela¬ 
tions, which he founded. “I wanted 
to see if my ideas would work," he 
sa 3 /s. Before being called in for the 
waterfront job he had handled dis¬ 
putes in banking, paper, steel, as well 
as in restaurant, night-club and car- 
w'ashing businesses. That his ideas 
do work on the waterfront there is no 
doubt. They have transformed the 
port of Philadelphia, which last year 
handled 74 million cargo tons, into 
one of the most peaceful arenas of 
labour-management bargaining in 
the United States. 



•‘Perhaps the most important transport dcvolopinent 
since the invention of the wheel" 


The Rolligon 
It Floats, It Climbs, It Crawls 


By Parker Kimball 


T in riKsi tirm William Albtc 
ran over a person with a lolh 
gon, it w IS afcichntal A small 
ciowd of friends had gathered to 
watih him dnve a contiaption 
which rolled along on four oiitsized, 
inflated sausagi balloons instead of 
winds The vdnde slithered aeross 
a swamp, crawled over large rocks 
as if they were pebbles and wogglcd 


up a scru s of sh ep sand dunes 
At this point one of the gallery, a 
fornnr bulihghtei, cajiercd m front 
of the moving machine, pietending 
it was 1 bull III slipped in the sand 
— and Hill ran over him 

Two tons of steel slid atross his 
body b( fore I f ould stop," Bill re 
kites "i thought he was a goner " 
But the victim bounced to his feet 


Power wagon mounted on rolhgon units 
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crying something like, "Oh! Try 
it, evcrybodv! It feels so good I" 

Albee was as astonished as any¬ 
one. Then, on reflection, he hit on 
the reason. It was that the rolligon’s 
soft, squashy bags spread the vehi¬ 
cle’s weight evenly over the entire 
body. 

The rolligon is in the earliest 
stages of development. But the 
pn<‘umatic roller-bag principle on 
which it is based is perhaps the 
most important transport develop¬ 
ment since the invention of the 
wheel. 

The U.S. Government has spent 
over a million dollars te.sting the 
vehicle for mass-transport of troops 
on roadless wilderness areas. Rolli¬ 
gon s have proved that they can 
navigate economically over snow, 
sand, ice, mad, swamps, rocks, 
brush and broken glass, in all kinds 
of weather. 

The rolligon story begins in Alas¬ 
ka's Bering Strait one spring day in 
1935, when Bill and Ruth Albee 
were teachers at an Eskimo settle¬ 
ment. Bill and ten Eskimo friends 
were returning from a walrus hunt 
in a skin boat. The Eskimos, while 
Bill watched, blew up a number of 
tightly-sewn sealskins into squashy, 
pillow-like bags. Then, using these 
bags as crude rollers, the Eskimos 
tugged the five-ton boatload of wal¬ 
rus meat up a steep, loose-gravel 
bank and over some good-size rock 
with apparent ease. 

Albee thought little more about 
this until early in the Korean 


War. The U.S. Army, though 
highly mobile, was bogged ^own in 
the rain-gutted roads and Korean 
paddies. Lieutenant-General Albert 
Wedemeyer, then U.S. Sixth Army 
commander in San Francisco, asked 
Bill, an old friend, "Couldn’t yeu 
work up something along the line of 
those Eskimo rollers you were tell¬ 
ing me about once? Mightn’t they 
move our heavy stuff across those 
rice fields?" 

Bill bought six cheap rubber toy 
footballs at a .store. Then, in the 
Wedemeyer's living room, he in¬ 
flated them until they were just 
squashy. He and the general turned 
a hcctvy Chinese coffee table upside 
down, resting it on the footballs. 
Ruth Albee and the general’s wife 
improvised an obstacle course on the 
mg with paperweights, ash trays 
and book ends. Then the general and 
his lady boarded the table, holtflng 
fast to its legs, while Bill rolled them 
smoothly to and fro over the test 
course on the mbber footballs. 

"Better get busy. Bill," General 
Wedemeyer said. "It looks as if it 
might work." 

Albee drew his first designs of 
what looked like a good modern 
version of the Eskimo roller-bags, 
made of thin, rubber-impregnated 
nylon fabric; flexible, so that they'd 
flatten out and remain pliable like 
the sealskins, but also non-stretch- 
able. In Washington, the then U.S. 
Under Secretary of the Navy, Dan 
Kimball, showed -interest and ar¬ 
ranged for Bill to see various U.S. 




prospecting for oil 


Crude oil is not found everywhere in 
the world. Here and there it may occur 
in rocks that were once at the bottom of 
ancient seas and lagoons. But finding an 
old sea-bed is no guarantee that oil will 
be discovered there ; that can be decided 
only by drilling a test well. 

In some areas, likely clues to buried 
rock conditions may be found on the 
surface of the earth, but where surface 
features are absent as in the Assam 
Valfey, the search for oil possibilities is 
aided by geophysical surveys. 

Three different methods of geophysical 
surveying for oil are being employed by 
the Assam Oil Company to “ feel ” for 


suitable rock conditions under the 
Brahmaputra’s thick blanket of Alluvium. 

By aeromagnetic, gravity and .seismic 
surveys, scientists can form a picture of 
the type, depth and attitude of buried 
rock layers. 

But none of these can point to oil 
—even if it is there. The scientists, after 
studying the results, can only say—there 
may be oil there. The only absolute way 
of finding out is to drill a test well. 
Frequently the answer then is—no oil. 
The prospector must try again elsewhere 
. . . and so the search goes on, in the hope 
that India’s petroleum requirements may 
be supplied to an ever increasing extent 
from her own resources. 


ASSAM OIL 

does it all 

PROSPECTING DRILLING PRODUCING 


COMPANY 

REFINING 


A member of the 
Burmah Croup of Oil Companiet 
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October 


Navy officials and Weight is distributed by saddle frame 

rubber - company through rollers to the floton 

executives. 

"It looked as if 
my worries were 
over," Bill now 
says, grinning. But 
in machine - gun 
succession seven 
leading rubber 
companies turned 
the idea down. Imr 
weeks Bill plied to 

and fro between Basic Rollig»jn Principle 

various rubber 

plants and Washington. The U.S. test ' .nicies, which were designed, 

Army, Navy and Marine Corps built and on their way to Greenland 

showed interest in the bags’ possi- in nine weeks. There they competed 

bilities, but offered no contracts siicccs-.fully against orthodox and 

without vvoiking models. other experimental vchieles subrnit- 

Kinally (ioodyear agreed to build ted by major manufacturers. Where 

two sample bags according to Bill’s wheels and tracks tore up and rutted 

designs. So. with the fust "(lotons’’ snowy surfaces, the rolligon's gentle 

in hand, the Albee garage became bags rolled lightly over them, ac^u- 

the centre ot rolligon development, ally smoothing and improving the 

Eventually it was found that power track. 

applied to the bag’s upper suifaci Rolligon units built so far haven’t 
through the platform rollers been designed for speed. Yet their 
"pushed” the bags ahead, hoop- top rate of 14 miles per hour cross¬ 
like, with excellent traction. By cotintry is thoroughly acceptable, 

carrying its load directly upon its .Mbee sees higher speeds solved»by 
soft bags, the rolligon no longer j^roper bag design and by control- 

needed the conventional ligid steel ling bag inflation from the driver's 

skeleton of springs, shock absorbers cab through hollow', non-load-carry- 

and hub-and-axle system between ing axles—tightly inflated bags for 

ground and pay load. Eliminating highway speeds, soft bags for cross- 

this produced a vibrationlcss country. Already Bill Albee’s roili- 

motion. gons have lifted and transported 

After demonstrations with various heavy pontoon-bridge sections for 
models, the U.S. Army Transporta- U.S. Army engineers, 
tion Corps ordered four large-size People watching the rolligon 
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perform nearly always ask, “What 
happens if you get a puncture ? Does 
the ba^ explode like a balloon?” 

It does not. Since the bag’s low 
pressures expel air very slowly, an 
ordinary leak sometimes requires as 
yiuch as a day or two to show. Even 
fairly large ruptures may take 
several minutes to dellate a large 
hag. 

What will tomorrow’s rolligr)n 
do'-' riome agricultural experts pre¬ 
dict that in addition to its military 
employment, the lolligon’s influence 
on tarrn techniques may i ach far¬ 


ther than even the tractor-tread and 
the tyre did in replacing the horse. 

Bill Albee's dream is to make eco¬ 
nomical, sure, mechanized transport 
available to anyone, anywhere—as 
it is now availalile along the world’s 
highways. After all, six out of seven 
sijuare miles of the earth's land sur¬ 
face have no roads. 

An impossible dream? “The next 
tiuK' anyoni' tells me it can’t be 
done,” Bill says, “I may just lie 
down in fnint of a big rolligon and 
le+ it nm over me. That's 'im- 
possilile’ too.” 


Curtiiiu Cal! 

-T 

tiTiic to th( Aiueriraii actress, Ih'leii Itayes, de('i<l( s 

to dam the tifh- ol i» eerence winch threatens to inundate lier ()ne 
New Yi ir s Kve she w'as in Plnladeljihia playing Viclona Rn^inu 
As ilie Widow of Windsor she madi- .1 toiiclnng siieei li in the l.cst 
s( iMie about lie r l(c>g dead consoit, Albint, althongli the Nmv Year 
revellers tootling horns outside made it ner ('.ssary for her to shout 
her hne.s. 

A[){)eaniig for her curtain call, she tin ust oiu' hand behind her, 
drew' foitli a big red tin horn from wnthm the bustU's w'hirli 
drajit'd her small der^i^re, and blew a blast at the .uidienr e. Tberi' 
W'as a moment of shocked silence. Then the delighted jilaygccers 
almost tore the house down 

“What I liked most about tliat horn-blowing,’ ’ says .Miss 1 layes, 
“was when I turned to ‘Jee how the re.st of tlu* cast took it. 'I'lieir 
faces showed that they thought their star had either gone loose 
mentally or had done something as awful as burping loudly in 
church. I could see tliem asking themselves, 'Shall w'e pretend we 
didn't see her do it or shall we leap upon her and subdue ht^r before- 
she becoints violent^’ Gradually they had come to identify me in 
their minds with the real Widow of Windsor and had liecome so 
respectful that they made me feed like a ghost. 1 let them have a 
lusty bleat from the horn too. After that, they were more fun to 
work with.” 


— Saturday Evfntnn Pntl 



Ci(es Cikc Uhai 


I HAD explained to Marie, our new 
maid, how the bell indicator m the 
kilfchen would show the room from 
which I was ringing if 1 wanted her to 
come to me in another part of the 
house. She was still studying the indi¬ 
cator when 1 turned to leave the kit¬ 
chen. As I reached the door, she 
asked, "Mrs. Horner, where is the 
bell I push when I want you?" 

—Lucy Hokner 

A PERSONNEL officcr in a large firm 
was interviewing an attractive young 
miss. She answered all the usual ques¬ 
tions: name, address, work experi¬ 
ence. "Have you any physical handi¬ 
caps ?'' she was asked. 

Her eyes widened and her lips 
rounded in surprise. "Oh, no sir,” she 
responded, "they have always been 
assets!" 

—Lester Barnett 

Late one exceptionally hot after¬ 
noon my fiance and I confronted a 
bored, wilted clerk in the registrar's 
office. He had no difficulty in getting 
the necessary data from my future 
mate. When he turned to me and 
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asked (< * my home address, my mind 
went into its usual tailspin. "Do you 
mean whore I was born?" I asked. 
"That wxs in Bolton. But 1 was 
brought up in Sheffield until we 
moved to Manchester. My last ad¬ 
dress IS Stockport — but Chester is 
my real home." 

The clerk brought me to a stojj^. 
Shaking his finger at me, he said. 
"Miss, let’s make this very simple. If 
you were to die this minute, where 
would you want the remains sent?" 

—Helen Beard 

Having heard of Texas chivalry, I 
was not surprised to see two young 
men pull up behind my car when' I 
had stopped to change a fiat tyre. I 
was surprised, however, when neither 
chap moved from the car. As I strug¬ 
gled with spanners, spare wheel, jack 
and brace — still with no offer of 
help — I grew more and more an¬ 
noyed . 

After I finally kicked the hub 
cap into place and slammed my tools 
into the boot, one young man saunt¬ 
ered over to me. "Congratulations, 


LIFE'S UKE THAT 
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ma'am," he said. "My buddy bet me 
525 you couldn’t do it, and y’know 
what I’m gonna do.!> I’m gonna split 
with you." And he handed me 
$12.50. 

—Louisf Osnfss 

• As PRESIDENT of the young wives’ 
group of our parish church, 1 was up¬ 
set to have to be away on the day 
when the church was celebrating an 
anniversary. I decided to send a tele¬ 
gram of greeting and ended it with 
the woid Mizpah. 

■‘What kind of word is that?" the 
man at the post office coulter asked 
me 

"It's from the Bible," I explained, 
"and it means ‘The Lord watch be¬ 
tween me and thee when we are ab¬ 
sent one from another ’ ’ ’ 

Tlie man .sh’ook his head. "All right, 
madam, I’ll put it in," he said, "but 
you aie certainly getting a bargain 
from the post «)fficc." 

MaHTHA ( AHl'FNTFR 

During a long holiday trip with 
our three-year-old daughter and her 
two elder brothers, we often stopped 
the car for sweets or fruit. We would 
toss the bag into the back seat to the 
boys with the remark, "There — 
share that with your sister." 

One day we came to a fork in the 
road and had the inevitable discus¬ 
sion atxmt which road to take. I was 


driving, so I had my way. As a result, 
my wife sat .silent, refusing to speak 
to me. We rode along wrapped in a 
coexxm of ill temper until the little 
girl reached over, gave her mother a 
big kiss and said, "There — share 
that with Daddy." 

She did. We had a wonderful trip 
from then on — even if we did go 
many miles out of our way that day. 

- Kfrmit ('arpfnter 

A GIRL working at a U.S. Air Force 
ba.se asked a young lieutenant, who 
\>r'.s being sent to Washington for a 
few days, if he would mind delivering 
a me.ssage to her girl friend in the 
Pentagon. She gave him her phone 
number and the message which read, 
"Tell Irene I'li answer her letter on 
Sunday." 

The lieutenant thought the mes¬ 
sage rather slight, but he faithfully 
delivered it Irene, when he phoned, 
asked him if he could look in at her 
office aiul pick up a gift to go back to 
the girl at the Air Foice base. 

It wasn’t until after he had picked 
up the tiny gift Ikix and was dining 
with Irene at a swanky restaurant 
that it dawned on him how desperate 
the man shortage was in Washington. 

WlllIAM SHEirON 

Tvpewnttin fonlnbiitioiii ina\ bt- addressed to 
“Life’s Likp That" Editor, Iho Rc*adei’s Digest, 
27 Albf-marle Strict, Uindon, W 1 Pa\nii'nt will 
bf made at the usual rales Rcjutwl nianiiscripti, 
cannot be reliirnwl 


Plane Speaking 

O n A plane flight was a lively child who nearly drove everyone crazy. 
He was running up and down the aisle when the stewardess started 
serving coffee, and he ran smack into her, knocking the cups of coffee 
to the floor. As he stood watching her clean up the mess, she glanced 
up at the boy and said, "Look, why don’t you go and play outside?” 

- Eugene Carroll 



You are never alone. In each of the 84 lands PAA serves, there's always 
a warm welcome icady Pan American is big enough to serve the world 
but never too big to be personally interested in serving }ou 
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"We were expecting you... 

Anywhere you fly in the world, 
one of Pan American s 411 
offices is at your service 


Wherever you fly by Clipper*, friendly, capable PA A people 
stand ready to help you. They speak your language, will assist 
you through customs, with baggage, hotel reservations, direc¬ 
tions, introductions -and offer the same smiling courtesy and 
understanding service you get in your local Pan American 
World Airways oflice. 

On any flight you take, by Clipper, you get the priceless 
advantage of Round-the-World experience. Only Pan American 
circles the globe ... has made over 50,000 Atlantic crossings 
. . . and has 1200 pilots who have flown over a million 
miles each ! A record of unmatched experience - ready to 
serve you. 


Offices at 

Calcutta, New Delhi, Bombay and Madras 


* Trade-Mark, Pan AmerKan World Airways, Inc 
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The Great 
Assault 

ON THE Arctic 


An I'yt* account of the fantastic job of building the DEW Line 

—the joint Canadian-American radat n^ twork in the Far North 


By Leslie Roberts 


N ONic of the gieat pioneering 
ad VC n til ICS of all time, 
Canadians and Americans are 
attempting to build a chain of radar 
stations across the roof of the North 
American continent—much of it in 
frozen, deadly wilderness where no 
human has ever penetrated before. 
The operation, which must be de¬ 
scribed in all sobriety as fantastic, 
will cost something like 300 million 
dollars, plus a vast amount of hard¬ 
ship, ingenuity, daring and, at the 
time of writing, at least two lives. 
If it succeeds, the result will be the 
DEW Line—the Distant Early 
Warning system, intended to give 
the first signal of a bomber attack 
across the polar regions 
A little before midnight one night 
last May, at an airfield in southern 
Canada, I climbed into a C-124 
112 


Globemaster, loaded with timber 
and shiny new trucks destined for 
an advance base in the Far North. 
Two hours after take-off I saw th^ 
lights of a tiny settlement on the 
I.abrador iron beds. After that, 
nothing at all until dawn. 

About 5 a.m., a thousand miles 
from our starting point, we sighted 
land: a few dark hilltops sticking 
up through the snow and the 
frozen, white sea running flush to 
the horizon. We touched down our 
wheels, and taxied promptly off the 
landing strip; another plane was due 
any minute. This base camp was 
handling as many as 149 landings 
and take-offs in a 24-hour period. 

The scene was one of urgent con¬ 
fusion. Three small Canadian bush- 
planes were warming up for flights 
still further north. A landing gang 
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hustled up to unload our Globe- 
master. Our crew headed for the 
mess rffeill, to get a quick meal before 
starting their return flight. I re¬ 
ported to the busiest man in sight— 
Bill Stuart, general superintendent 
4)t the Foundation Company of 
Canada, which is building the east¬ 
ern portion of the Df'W Line. Over 
breakfast h(* explained why every¬ 
body was in such a hurry. The ice, 
he said, was melting under our feet, 
and nobody knew how much longer 
it could take the pounding of 80-ton 
aircraft landing at 100 miles an hour. 
An equally urgent operation was 
winging ahead in western Canada. 

The air fleet was a motley one. It 
included 100 planes collected from 
15 Canadian lines; two squadrons 
of U.S. Air Jmree (jlobcmasters; 
and chartered private aircraft. In 
100 days they had distributed 22,500 
tons of freight and 1,500 men to 
points well beyond the Arctic Circle. 


On not one of those days wore all 
the northern destinations open 
simultaneously; on many, the entire 
fleet was grounded by bad weather. 

There were smashes. Three 
Globemasters were written off, but 
everybody aboard survived. A DC-4 
made a forced landing on a floe of 
sea-icc; 1 heard talk that it might be 
floated oft with pontoons later in the 
summer, as the floe disintegrated. 
Others damaged propellers arul un¬ 
dercarriages in rough landings. The 
r* m.xrkable fact is that only two men 
were killed throughout the fcveiish 
spring airlift. 

One (explanation is the kind of 
nu'n involved. There an' experts on 
the h'ar North like Toni Manning, 
the “white E.skimo’’ who went in 
with the advance patties to show 
them how to keep houst* in sub-zero 
wildeiness. Some pilots are veterans 
of the Berlin air lift, and of the 
transatlantic bomber ferry flights in 
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tJic S(*<'oncl World War. A Gerinan, 
nick-named “DKW Line jerry,” 
flew with tile Luftwaffe at Stalin¬ 
grad. Mon, in short, who have an 
instinct for survival. 

The engineers and scientists and 
constniction men are, in their own 
way, just as impressive. Beneath 
their casualness is a solid pride in 
doing a job the like of which no one 
ever tackled before. Bill Stuart, for 
instance, is a grandfather with a 
long and successful career behind 
him. He was on the point of going 
west to build a big hydro-electric 
plant when the Arctic job turned 
up. He didn’t hesitate. “You can 
always build a dam,” he expl.iined. 

Or take Slim Horne. He is a 
heavy-shouldered man m his 30’s. 
standing six foot in his bush-socks 
and weighing about lb stone. He 
is boss of construction at one of the 
many radar sites, luiildiiig the 
peculiar dome-shaped stmeture 
which will house the radar equip¬ 
ment, and the living (Quarters for tlie 
men who will operate it. 

Horne’s site can be classihed as 
moderately difficult. The “easy” 
ones are on ground which is level 
enough to permit the building of 
gravel landing strips that can be 
used all the year round. Some of the 
more difficult sites are on mountain 
tops, reachable at most times only 
by helicopter. Others are on terrain 
which is hard going even for snow¬ 
mobiles (tracked vehicles used in 
the Canadian winter) and a long 
way from the coast or any air strip. 


Horne had occupied his site on 
February 9, exactly seven da^s after 
the first plane-load of men and 
equipment had been flown north 
from Montreal to establish the main 
eastern base camp. There had been 
no time for the leisurely planninjt 
which usually precedes a major 
Arctic expedition; one of the most 
fantastic aspects of the DEW Line 
project is the speed with which it 
was launched. 

The first plane in earned four 
men, two tents, a stove, oil and 
enough food for three w'eeks. It^ 
destincxtion was a pin-prick on the 
maj>, marking a point which elec¬ 
tronic e\j'»‘rts had decided was right 
for a radar installation. The pilot 
had no landmarks to guide him in 
the solid white below, but he found 
the pin-prick somehow and came in 
low for a look at the ice. The hun^- 
mocks looked rough. He turned 
into the wind and eased the skis of 
his undercarriage down to the sur¬ 
face. The plane bounced hard, but 
it didn’t crash - and the DEW Line 
was in business. On its third trip 
in the plane brought a tractor to 
level a landing strip so that bigger 
planes, landing on wheels, could 
bring in heavier loads. 

Here, as at most of the other east¬ 
ern sites, the main task was to get 
ready for the big sea lift which 
would come in midsummer when 
the Arctic waters would be open for 
shipping. That meant bringing in 
by air a lot of heaVy equipment 
needed to unload the ships and move 
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THESE THREE TEACUPS 

Remonstrate a problem which is \ery 
difficult to solve. Imagine they are teeth. 
You can clean the fronts You can dean 
the backs. But what about the spaces 
between—spaces untouched bv normal 
cleaning—where dangerous germs lurk ^ 
MACLEANS have solved this problem. All 
who value their teeth should lead about 
lipoids - the ever-present danger. 



MACLEANS gets at danger spots normal cleaning cannot reach 




' Dentists have now proved 
' • ' ' ' ' ■ ' that the slippery coating 

known as dental “plaque” 
wfiich forms on your teeth is not just 
unsightly and unpleasant—it is dangerous. 
Part of this coating consists of fatty 
substances called “Lipoids” which resist 
thorough cleaning. In and behind this 
coating, acids do their deadly work of 
eating away the enamel of your teeth 
and causing tooth decay. The first 
step in preventing decay is to 


remove the lipoid-contaimng-plaque ai 
regular intervals. 

The only way to remove the lipoids pro¬ 
perly is to dissolve them away. And that 
is exactly what MACLEANS does, gently, 
safely and quickly. MACLEANS contains 
its own lipoid solvent that penetrates 
where normal cleaning cannot reach. Use 
MACLEANS regularly twice a day, every¬ 
day, and rtmembcr-MACLEAN-WHlTE 
teeth are healthy teeth. 
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thoirc ar^^ocs - tractors, cranes, fork¬ 
lift trucks, generators, welding 
equipment, compressors. Such big 
loads could be moved only in Fly¬ 
ing boxcars and (ilobemasters; 
hence the need for long, smooth 
landing strips. 

The first hitch came when Horne 
discovered that their tractors were 
too small to break up the big 
hummocks. Th'^* only answer seemed 
to be bigger tractors; but they 
wouldn’t fit into any plane which 
could land on the unlevelled ice. 

The American tliers believed they 
could parachute a big tractor from 
a h'lying Boxcar. So a tractor was 
mounted on rollers on the Boxcar^s 
cargo deck, und the rear doors of 
the plane were taken off. As the 
pilot made his run over the site, a 
small parachute was to be released, 
yanking the tractor over its rollers 
and out of the door. Then three big 
parachutes were supposed to open. 

One factor had been overloc'ked, 
however. The temperature was 45 
degrees below zero, and such ex¬ 
treme cold affects the elasticity of 
nylon shroud-ropes. As a result, the 
first two tractors went crashing 
through the ice. 

For the third try the Air Force 
men wrapped the tractor in heavy 
packing to cushion the landing. This 
made it harder to roll out of the 
plane, and dangerously overloaded 
the plane—but it worked. From 

ou’uo reached middle age when c 


then on they were parachuting 
eight-ton tractors all over thc^ Arctic. 
Horne had his landing strip in 
operation in short order. 

Elsewhere, the tractor troubles 
were still far from over. Along the 
eastern coast, where high raountaiii^ 
rise precipitously from the sea, earth 
and ice can be worked only by out¬ 
size tractors weighing more than 20 
tons apiece. Parachuting them was 
impossible. The solution was to take 
the tractors apart and fly them in 
piecemeal. Ground crews then re- 
assenr<i)ied them in such shelter as 
they (ould find—a much more diffi¬ 
cult ami painful business than it 
sounds '/ou can get the idea by put¬ 
ting on thick gloves and then trying 
to bolt together heavy chunks of 
metal so cold that they sear fingers 
through their wool and leather 
covering. % 

Throughout the operation Can¬ 
adians and Americans, individuals 
and governments alike, have been 
working together with remarkably 
little friction. When the men at work 
think of the DEW Line’s inter¬ 
national implications, the talk 
usually turns to Russia. Far North 
e.xperts generally feel that North 
America has fallen behind the Soviet 
Union in knowledge of the strategic 
Arctic, particularly in seafaring. 
The DEW Line undertaking offers 
both the United States and Canada 
a chance to catch up. 

\ you exercise is caution. 

—Franklin Jones in ! he Saturday Evening Pmt 
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This container is specifically designed for those families who wish to 
keep ‘Anacin’ handy always. ‘Anacin’ contains FOUR medicines for 
faster relief from pam: 

Quinine : Famous for its tcnic and antipyretic properties. 

Most effective in reducing fever. 

Caffeine ; Widely prescribed as a mild stimulant in cases 
of weakness and depression. 
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and analgesic. 

Acetylsalicyilc Acid : Most useful for relief of headache 
and similar painful conditions. 
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The Most 


Unforgettable Character 
I’ve Met 

By Jhan Robbins 


isiKjRS may think it 
strange that the un¬ 
usually beautiful gar¬ 
dens in the little village of ^outh 
Nyaik, New York, look so much 
alike Nearly (‘very dwelling, rich 
or poor, has its rhododendrons by 
the door, clumps of peonies along 
the path, purple wistaria flowing 
ov('r the fence and red geraniums in 
a white pot m the side garden. 

Ihe explanation is that each gar¬ 
den ir> a monument to Mike 
MeEvoy -Old Mike, the gardener— 
who woiked in them for more than 


half a century. He had ficiy botani¬ 
cal prejudices and, as long as he 
lived, Mike kept the entire village 
firmK under his two green thumbs. 

My wife and 1 hist met Mike 
shorth .iftcr we moved into a mel¬ 
low old South Nyack homestead. 
We looked out of the window one 
morning and saw a man trimming 
our hedge We lushed out to say 
that we hadn't engaged a gardener, 
but by that time he was plantifig 
some woody-looking shoots beside 
the fence. 

“You needed a bit of wistaria 
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here,” he said firmly when we ques¬ 
tioned him. We agreed meekly that 
we did. 

It is difficult to say when Old 
Mike came to South Nyack; by the 
time people began to ask, he had 
already been there longer than any¬ 
one could remember. His brogue 
told of his origin in County Kilken¬ 
ny; his face was that of an ageless 
Gaelic elf, wrinkled and brown 
with rosy cheeks. Under devilishly 
peaked white brows, his eyes were 
as blue as the wild chicoiy flowers 
he weeded so relentlessly from his 
lawns. He was in his mid-70’s when 
we came to know him, but his body 
was still taut with muscle and he 
moved with a quick, bobbing grace. 

Each morning he would swing 
down the road where the business¬ 
men stood waiting for the city bus. 
As he passed them he would shift 
his pruning ladder to the other 
shoulder and call, "Good morning, 
gentlemen! Is this the morning 
ye're goin’ to throw away them 
briefcases and lead a healthy out¬ 
door life like meself?” Then he 
would stride away, amused by the 
* open envy of men 40 years his 
junior. 

Mike drew his pay from the peo¬ 
ple who owned the Big Place at the 
end of our street. The help he gave 
the rest of us was only "a bit of 
ncighbourlincss.' ’ 

Mike loved old-fashioned flowers. 
Once we planted a new hybrid tea 
rose. Next morning Old Mike was 
standing beside the interloper with 


a pained expression. "Poor, new¬ 
fangled thing!” he said. "It'll never 
thrive here!” And he dug it up and 
carried it away to the "flow'cr hos¬ 
pital” he kept in his greenhouse. He 
filled the empty hole with a slip of 
one of his own old favourites. 

Mike taught us things more 
fundamental than landscaping. One 
Saturday our children came in to 
lunch wath grubby tearstains on 
their checks. They said they had 
been to a funeral. 

"Whose?” we asked, startled. 

"A sparrow's!” they replied. 

'The rat got it. Mike buried it.” 

When one of the dogs caught a 
baby cottontail, or when a cat was 
hit by a car, Mike would bury the 
corpse with love and sorrow\ The 
children helped him. "Don't you 
think it’s morbid?” we were asked. 
Rather, we felt that Mike was 
teaching our children, in his simple 
way, about the inevitability of 
death and the sweetness of the gift 
of life. 

Once we overheard Mike trying 
to help our children to understand 
a God they could not see. He pulled 
some zinnia seeds from his pocket 
and pushed them into the moist 
earth. Then, still on his knees, he 
said; "Now look at this spot next 
week and the week after that. You 
will see God at work, making the 
world!” 

Not all of Mike’s ways were 
gentle. Once we had to take into 
protective custody a housepainter 
who had carelessly set his ladder in 
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the middle of an ancient lilac and, 
in the course of nis day’s work 
broken the bush. The old gardener 
angrily went for the painter with a 
garden fork. ‘ ‘You ought to be burn- 
in' in hell!” he howled. “That lilac 
is old enough to be your mother!” 

Mike enriched most of the gar¬ 
dens of South Nyack with bulbs 
and slips from the handsome plants 
and shnibs at the Big Place. We 
were embarrassed when wc dis¬ 
covered the origin of the myrtle, iris 
and day lilies that Mike gave us. 

"Mike, that's piracy!” we scolded 
him. 

"Ah,” he answered, " 'tis only a 
bit of thinning and pruning!” 

Undoubtedly his employers sub¬ 
mitted to his horticultural tyranny, 
as we all did, simply because he was 
indispensable to the operation of 
the neighbourhood. When a tile 
blew off the roof, Mike knew just the 
man to repair it. He knew wha+ you 
should pay for real estate, which 
merchants in Main Street could be 
argued into a bargain and at what 
point beneath the pavement every¬ 
one's drain joined the main sewer. 

He was baby-sitter extraordi¬ 
nary to the entire community. At 
the Big Place he had already helped 
‘ to bring up two generations of young 
ones and was well started on a third. 
Our own four children and a dozen 
others followed him, as he said, 
"like I was a pie-eyed piper!” He 
trundled them about in the wheel¬ 
barrow. He fed them lemon drops 
'from his well-supplied pocket. He 


spoiled them, every one. Yet they 
obeyed him at the jump. We saw 
the worst troublemakers trotting 
docilely along beside him, their 
defiant freckled faces breaking into 
smiles as Mike pointed out a tiny 
new bud or a fresh green shoot. 

"Treat flowers as if they was 
children and children like they was 
flowers,” he advised. Then he 
added, "That means they both get 
a good rakin' over when they need 
it!” 

He could not sec a child unhappy. 
Once v\hcn our Penny, then four 
years oid, was left out of a birthday 
party in the neighbourhood, we 
found Mike and Penny sitting up in 
the branches of the crab-apple tree 
having their own party. 

Mike knew just when to add 
"Miss” or "Mr.” to the first name 
of every lanky adolescent. He wa^ 
always delighted to see young love; 
when a strapping teen-ager went 
out on his first "date,” Mike invari¬ 
ably furnished the bouquet. 

He lent a helping hand to all. 
When one of our neighbours was 
struck down by a heart attack, his 
doctors ordered him to retire and 
live quietly at home. He was an 
engineer, used to roaming the 
world, and he was terribly bitter. 
"What is the use of living if I 
can't set foot outside my own gar¬ 
den?” he asked. 

"The world is waitin’ in your 
garden!” Mike told him. Soon the 
two were busy planting Japanese 
holly, English ivy and French lilacs. 




•.. the die was cast at dawn 


hive %hort years ago, ue sit about making aluminium conduttors, 

even then, ue were set . that ue should make our oun high con¬ 
ductivity rods - a basic raw material in aluminium cable making 

And now, uith the installation of a modern mill — the only one 
of its kind in the East—for the tontinuous casting and rolling 
of re-draw rod, a fond dream has taken shape 
The story of our condvutor manufacture is lomposed of many strands; 

vision, enterprise, knowledge, teihnique and skill have all gone 
into Us making. But the core of our stringth comes from without . . 

from the re-inforcing strength of the electricity supply industry, 
ind through this industry, it is our priiilege to sene the nation. 
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One of the lads who had once 
followed Mike’s wheelbarrow was 
killed fighting in Korea. His mother 
could not be comforted. Mike went 
to sec her carrying a package. When 
he came back, he reported that she 
was feeling better. 

"What did you take her, Mike?" 
we asked. 

"A bowl of lily bulbs," he an¬ 
swered. “The flower of the Resur¬ 
rection," 

Mike himself had learned to live 
with sorrow. He was a widower. 
Living with his only son, he cul¬ 
tivated the garden behind his small 
grey cottage so that it glowed like 
a stained-glass window laid upon 
the ground. He was proud of his 
lawn, which he dotted with those 
garden ornaments of a bygone day: 
prim iron benches, a shining glass 
globe on a stone pedestal, bird baths, 
a sundial. Mike admitted he had 
garnered most of them from the 
district rubbish dump. 

He was always scandalized by 
what other people threw away. At 
Christmas every child who be¬ 
longed to his gardens received a 
shining toy; but if you looked 
closely you could recognize it, under 
the new paint, as the twisted, rusty 
trolly or the smashed doll's pram 
that had previously been consigned 
to the dustbin. 

Each winter Mike would look up 
at the snowy skies and say, ‘ 'If I can 
just last until the grass turns green 
again, I’ll be all right!" And mirac¬ 
ulously, when the Red Emperor 


tulips opened spring's early show, 
his step lost its shuffle. His long 
bony arras dug the fork into 
the moist spring earth with all their 
old authority. He visited all the new 
babies that had been bom during 
the winter. "Margaret! 'Tis a fine 
name for a colleen!" he said of ours, 
and gave her a primrose. 

One day in August Mike climbed 
his ladder in the heat of the day to 
cut back a huge mulberry bush. 
"Mike!" a neighbour called. "Stop 
that! Don’t you know the tempera¬ 
ture's nearly a hundred?" 

Mike waved, "So am I," he said. 
But when he climbed down, he 
stagger* d and fell. He lingered on 
through the summer until the first 
deep frost. Then, like the flowers 
in his gardens, he died. 

The tall hemlocks that he planted 
as tiny seedlings have outlived l^m. 
So has the crippled peach tree that 
was strack by lightning some years 
ago. They told Mike to cut it down, 
it was done for. But Mike had 
planted the tree when he was a 
young man and he would not give 
it up. He pmned it back to its 
stunted bole, cleaned and filled Ihe 
blackened wound—and behold, the 
next year it bloomed more beauti¬ 
fully than we had ever seen it bloom 
before. 

It still seems wrong to breathe the 
summer air without Mike. But in 
these troubled times I am glad we 
learned in his gardens that no frail¬ 
ty of man can stop the turning of 
the earth. 
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How long will tt'keep good time? 




A QUALIFIED WATCH DEALER answers questions like 
that expertly and honestly. He’s a trained specialist with a 
reputation to guard. 

He’ll explain that a good Swiss Jewelled-Lever watch will keep 
exact time for many, many years. For with a Jewelled-Lever, 
made by craftsmen as superb as the Swiss, lasting accuracy is 
certain. But he’ll probably ask you to come back for a check-up 
after you’ve worn your watch a few weeks. For no two people 
use a watch alike. Yours may need a bit of adjustment to the 
life you lead. 

Remember, a qualified watch dealer isn’t simply a salesman. His 
care for the watch he sells you will last as long as you own it. 

The best value for your money is a Swiss Jewelled-Lever watch 



This Is th« JswallMl-Lavar 

432.000 tunes a day these two 
level -hammers sti ike the escape- 
wheel teeth Onlv If there's a 
jewel on the head of each can the 
hammers I esisi weat many years 
on end Foi lasting accuracy, 
jewels elsewhere are useful, 
twsi jewels heie are essential. 
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It /ill Started With ouropa 

By Richard Amiour 


Richard Armour is a professor of 
English and a writer of light verse. 
He dedicates his slyly distorteil his¬ 
tory of Europe “to history students 
and teachers who for generations 
have made each other equally un¬ 
happy." Brief excerpts follow. 

E urope, like the rest of the world, 
was originally too hot to han¬ 
dle. Its beginnings are shrouded in 
impenetrable myths. According to 
one of these, it was named after 
Europa, a girl who rode around on 
a bull named Jupiter. The fact that 
Jupiter was actually not a bull but 
a god gives us some indication of 
the uncertainty of 
those early days. 

Improbable as it 
may sound, the 
cradle of Europ¬ 
ean civilization was 
the Mediterranean 
basin. The most 
important country 
of this region was 
Egypt, which 
was ruled for 


centuries by Pharaohs who had an 
obsession for building pyramids. 
These pyramids .served no useful 
purpose except for burying 
Pnaraohs, but to Egyptians who 
had been held down for years by a 
Pharaoh, there was some satis¬ 
faction in knowing that the Pharaoh 
was held down by a pyramid. 
These ancient stnictures provide in¬ 
teresting backgrounds for middle- 
aged tourists, whom they make look 
younger. 

Greek art reached its peak under 
Pericles. All the artists were classical 
and every work of art was a classic. 
It was called the Golden Age, for 
prestige purpo.scs, 
although every¬ 
thing was actually 
made of marble. 
The men in Greek 
statues are invari¬ 
ably clad in the 
simple, severely 
classical fig leaf. 
The art of wearing 
a fig leaf without 
braces was lost 
with the Greeks. 



Xbe (urt of figdeol Wearing 


Condensed from "It All Started With Europa," copyright by Richard Armour 
and published by McGraw Hill Book Co , Inc., New York 
Hlustrations by Campbell Grant , 
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The greatest of the Roman em- the queen. Tilting 
perors was Julius Caesar. He especi- was done in tour- 
ally enjoyed conquering Gaul, naments, where 
which he divided into three parts: there were long 
Veni, Vidi and Vici. Caesar was the lists of knights 
first general to write his memoirs, who were horsed, 
thus setting a precedent that too unhorsed or just 
many have followed. enjoying a little 

After Julius horseplay. Mak 
Caesar came Mark ing love was done 
Antony. He went in the king’s ab- 
to his downfall sence. 
with Cleopatra, 

which must have During the Dark ages everyone 
been better than was j^rorant. Towards the end 
going there alone. someone pressed a switch and there 

was a revival of learning. People 
But for the began to know more and more and 
Norsemen, we to correct each other about names 
should probably and dates and the source of familiar 
not have Norway, Sweden, Den- quotations. Universities opened 
mark or smdrg&sbord. The more ad- their doors; those that taught chem- 
venturous were known as Vikings, istry opened their windows. i 
who roamed the seas in quaint .sail¬ 
ing vessels called sagas. One ex trem- Modern times in Europe were 

ist who sailed as far as Russia and ushered in by wars and rumours of 
settled there became known as Enc wars, most of the latter being well- 
the Red. When they died, the founded. It was now that Napoleon 
Vikings often went to Valhalla, rose rapidly, despite his appearance; 
which was popular despite the pro- he became a general while people 
sence of Valkyries, corpulent ladies 
with flaxen braids and huge lungs 
chock-full of Wagner arias. 

To understand the Middle Ages, 
it is necessary to understand chiv¬ 
alry, a system whereby a man, after 
he was knighted, went out looking 
for a damsel to distress. Other fa¬ 
vourite occupations in those days 
were tilting and making love to 
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were still calling him "the little cor¬ 
poral." He was so short that he 
would have had difficulty in seeing 
parades if he hadn't always been in 
them. From the beginning he put 
his hat on sideways, and no one ever 
dared to tell him. 

Soon the steam engine replaced 
the stage coach, and the steam whis¬ 
tle replaced the whinny. Steam was 
in turn superseded by electricity, 
which was invented by three dwarfs 
named Amp, Ohm and Erg. Never¬ 
theless, steam continued to have its 
uses, being better than electric ity for 
pressing trousers, opening envelopes 
and inhaling when your nose is 
stopped up. 



World War I was the first war 
to be numbered. It is not known why 


this convenient device was not em¬ 
ployed earlier. If it had been this 
might have been World War 
CXVIII. World War II, also called 
the War to End Wars to End Wars, 
having come to one end in Europe, 
came to another in Asia. Whatever' 
else is said about World War II, it 
is the only war with two ends. 

Joseph Stalin was born Joseph 
Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili, which 
he did away with because it was too 
long to get on the voters' roll. Later, 
just play safe, he did away with 
the voters' roll. Officials who wanted 
to stay out of trouble busied them¬ 
selves changing the names of cities 
and streets to Stalingrad, Stalino, 
Stalinabad and Stalinagood. A col¬ 
lectivist, Stalin soon acquired all the 
neighbouring countries. 

Two COLD WARS followed World 
War II, one against the Common 
Cold and the other between the East 
and West. Neither war has yet come 
to a conclusion, though experiments 
continue with explosives—and anti¬ 
histamines. 

Some credit must be given to the 
United Nations. Despite some long 
speeches, it has proved that wars are 
better heard than fought. 


r- 


c^iB. Winston Churchill was once asked what qualifications he 
thought the most essential for a politician. Without hesitation, he an¬ 
swered: "It's the ability to foretell what will happen tomorrow, next 
month and next year—and to explain afterwards why it did not happen." 



How Walt Disney, with his films, television shows and an 
amusement park, has turned fantasy into high finance 


Walt Disney’s 
Fantastic Genius 


T he saga of the ageing film programmtand may soon appear 
star IS all too well known - on Biitish TV, has no paunchy or 
the heady upward trajec- balding look to pam his old fans, 
tory, the few brief seasons on the His eyes are as glossy as ever, his 
summit, then the swift descent to voice as strong and clear, his cheer- 
“sccond features," guest appear- ful bounce undiiiiinished Most im- 
ances and, of late, odd jobs on tele- portant, he’s bound to be a hit For 
vision This month the saga is being his name is Mickey Mouse, and his 
enacted again—but this time with a sponsor is the man who created him, 
difference. The old fricud who be- Walt Disney, the world's most 
comes a niaater ceremoite » versatile impresario. Mickey's 

on the Aiaert<?an t^evi$ion i |j return to ttw limeUght— 
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in "Mickey Mouse Club," a 
scries of 180 hour-long television 
shows—is just one project in what 
may be history’s greatest example 
of industrialized (and shrewdly syn¬ 
chronized) entertainment, Walt Dis¬ 
ney Productions. 

At his studios in Burbank, Cali¬ 
fornia, the 53-year-old Disney and 
his 900 employees are today block¬ 
ing out 26 new "Disneyland" pro¬ 
grammes for the 1955-56 television 
follow-up to this season’s most 
popular series. They are getting 
ready four full-length feature films 
for release by December. They have 
15 other films in various stages of 
preparation, as well as assorted car¬ 
toons and short subjects, any of 
which may be Academy Award 
material. (Disney added two Oscars 
last March to his collection of 22.) 

Meanwhile, nearly 80 Disney 
camera crews are combing the world 
for (1) new Disney nature films, 
"True-Life Adventures," (2) set¬ 
tings for Disney "Live Action" 
films about fictional and historical 
people, and (3) subject matter for 
"People and Places” document¬ 
aries, a new Disney series scheduled 
for unveiling this year. 

Besides all this, Disney has ven¬ 
tured into a new and, to him, un¬ 
familiar territory on a multimillion- 
dollar scale. He has transformed a 
160-acre orange grove, 22 miles 
south-west of Los Angeles, into the 
world’s most fantastic amusement 
park. At first glance it might seem 
that the Walt Disney universe was 


over-expanding. But each part has 
been carefully, and beiy^ficially, 
balanced against the others. The 
"Disneyland" television shows, in 
addition to being top-notch enter¬ 
tainment, have already proved to be 
effective advertising for Disney 
films and presumably will do as 
much for Disneyland, the park. In 
turn, the park will publicize all other 
Disney enterprises. Indisputably, 
the man who turned fantasy into 
high finance is bringing off the most 
profit'’ble "treble" that show busi¬ 
ness * as ever seen. 

Family Institution: I.ast year, 
when Disney announced that he 
was gmng into television with an 
hour-long weekly show, Hollywood 
prophets said he would be out¬ 
classed in a strange field, that he was 
"selling out" to the opposition and 
would ruin the market for his oVn 
films. Before a month of "Disney¬ 
land" programmes had been run 
off, Disney was summoned to 
accept the 1954 Sylvania award for 
meritorious service to television. 
From the beginning he was among 
the top ten TV shows in popularity 
in America, and has stayed there 
ever since. 

"Disneyland," now an American 
institution, is the first big-budget 
television show consistently and suc¬ 
cessfully aimed at the whole family. 
As a consequence, the greatest flood 
of fan mail the Disney Productions 
have ever known has been pouring 
in from grateful children and their 
parents. There has been an effect on 
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schools too. Early this year teachers 
in a Seattle suburb protested that 
Thursday-morning classwork—the 
morning after "Disneyland" — 
came to a standstill. They heartily 
approved of the programme, but in 
the interests of scholarship would it 
not be better if parents tucked the 
children in bed without it? The 
teachers finally had to give in: they 
devoted the first morning period 
each Thursday to a discussion of the 
previous evening’s Disney show. 

Rival U.S. television networks 
have been no less upset. Arthur 
Godfrey, long-time Wednesday- 
night leader, plunged as low as 
twenty-ninth in popularity, and ad¬ 
mitted to his audience: "I love 
Disney. I wish I didn't have to work 
on Wednesday night and could 
watch his show." 

The runaway hit of this year’s 
"Disneyland" series was a three- 
instalment resurrection of an old 
American folk hero, Davy Crockett 
—an irresistible Disney mixture of 
fantasy and fact, sentimentality and 
authenticity. When, in accordance 
with history, Crockett was doomed 
to die at the Battle of the Alamo, the 
public outcry was enormous. "If 
you don't get Davy Crockett out of 
the Alamo unharmed," wrote one 
outraged household, "the Bonni- 
well family will go back to Arthur 
Godfrey." Disney killed off Davy, 
but that hardly put an end to the 
Crockett show. The film made for 
TV was shown in the cinemas, and 
Disney's 1955-56 television series 


will include four one-hour folklore 
segments entitled "The Legend of 
Davy Crockett." The show’s theme 
song, "The Ballad of Davy Crock¬ 
ett” headed the "hit parade” for 
weeks. 

Another in the "Disneyland" 
series, "Operation Underseas," 
earned Disney an award from the 
U.S. Academy of Television Arts 
and Sciences as the best show of the 
year. Besides entertaining its audi¬ 
ence with a fascinating essay on 
underwater film techniques, this 
progrn nme publicized Disney’s 
latest film, "Twenty Thousand 
League’^ Under the Sea," and 
helped to make it a box-office 
winner. As a result, at least two 
major American film studios have 
announced plans to follow Disney's 
lead into television. They will use 
their stars and facilities to prodtice 
hour and half-hour dramatic and 
variety shows that incidentally pro¬ 
mote their regular cinema pro¬ 
grammes. 

“He Keeps Excelling Himself”; 

Disney’s extraordinary television 
success is based on the same faetprs 
that produced his previous tri¬ 
umphs. He has a firm faith in his 
own judgment; he is patiently in¬ 
different to the safe bet and the 
quick return; he never rests on his 
laurels. At the core of it all, an as¬ 
sociate believes, is the steady growth 
of Disney himself: "He gets wiser. 
He gets better. He,,keeps excelling 
himself." 

The amusement park is another 
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big, though quite calculated, 
risk. For one thing, it ignores a 
trend. In the last few years amuse¬ 
ment parks all over the United 
States have been shutting down. All 
this time, however, Disney has 
clung stubbornly to an idea of his 
own. The 11-million-dollar Disney¬ 
land, which opened in July, has 
given .solidity to what is perhaps the 
master's wildest dream. 

Like the TV show, it has four 
sections named Tomorrowland, 
Fantasyland, Frontierland and Ad- 
venturcland, with a fifth—Recrea¬ 
tion Land - - thrown in foi good 
measure. Although Disney ruled out 
the old-fashioned "tlirill ride," 
there are innumerable attractions to 
dilate childish eyes and drop paren¬ 
tal jaws. The "Peter Pan Fly-Thru" 
is a trip in an air-borne pit ate 
galleon over Never Never Land, 
where a midget pirate stationed be¬ 
hind a plastic "Skull Rock" fires 
ping pong balls at passengers On 
the "Mr. Toad Drive-Thru," child¬ 
ren in a replica of a 1903 car may 
barrel into a haystack, knock over 
a cow, crash into a barn, and finally 
glide back to their waiting parents 
through "pearly gates to the accom¬ 
paniment of heavenly music." The 
"Alice in Wonderland Walk-Thru" 
takes visitors painlessly and safely 
down the rabbit hole and through 
the looking-glass. 

Other features are: rocket trips to 
the moon; stagecoach rides across 
a miniature painted desert with Red 
Indians and highwaymen in hot 


pursuit; rides in a 105-foot paddle- 
steamer named the Mark Twain, in 
horse-drawn trams and fire engines, 
in canoes down rivers infested with 
rubberized crocodiles, plastic hippo¬ 
potamuses and ostensibly hostile 
"tribes.” 

For all its flamboyant dimensions, 
Disneyland has a sound financial 
basis. Treading industrial firms have 
invested six million dollars in park 
exhibits. It is estimated that within 
five years five million people will 
patronize it annually. 

No Middleman: At least five 
times as many children are expected 
to see th^ "Mickey Mouse Club" TV 
show v'a.h week, and the audience 
for "Disneyland" is estimated at 
over 50 million. Eighty per cent nf 
the Disney staff’s time, and most of 
Disney’s, will be taken up by tele¬ 
vision and Disney is quite happy 
about it. He has particular reasons, 
as an artist, for liking TV. "I go 
directly to the audience without any 
middleman," he explains. 

Like no other entertainer in tele¬ 
vision, Disney has 100 per cent con¬ 
trol over all his programmes. "I 
don’t have to run and ask anybody, 
‘Can wc make a picture on Davy 
Crockett?' I can make a decision 
and not ask the cinema exhibitors. 
The tempo of the place has picked 
up. It has pushed me into a lot of 
new things." 

Some of the new things that Dis¬ 
ney has in mind for his "Mickey 
Mouse Club’' programme: 

► Disneyland Junior Symphony 
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Orchestra. "We’ll have music with a 
lot of fun like Debussy and Ravel." 

► Storytelling ballets like "Puss in 
Boots," "Cinderella," "Tom Saw¬ 
yer." 

► "The Mickey Mouse Newsreel," 
with a staff of correspondents rov¬ 
ing all over the world. 

► "The Flying Carpet"—trips all 
over the world with a flight simula¬ 
tor and screen. 

► "When I Grow Up"—enquiries 
into such vocations as detective, 
airline pilot, engine driver. 


"On 'Mickey Mouse Club,' " 
says Disney, "we'll do certain 
educational things, but that’s a bad 
word to use. Let's say they will be 
entertainment dealing with factual 
subjects." 

For a man whose output has been 
consistently winning favourable 
audience reaction since 1928, Disney 
is doing an odd kind of woirying 
about Mickey's TV series. "It is 
aimed directly at children," he says, 
"and I've never done anything just 
for nddren before." 


In a IFora 

Amazon: Today any outsize or intimidating woman may be referred 
to as an amazon, which, surprisingly, comes from the Greek, a mazos, 
meaning without a breast. But according to legend, the Amazons, who 
were allies of the Trojans against the Greeks, were deadly efficient 
wairior-women and in order that nothing should interfere with their 
bows (weapons, not frills), they cut off their right breasts. ' 


Bonfire: We usually think of a bonfire as a gay part in some outdoor 
celebration, but its origin was less lively. In the Middle Ages, a bone-fire 
(it was so spelled till 1760) was a funeral pyre for burning the bodies of 
plague victims; a fire for burning witches, heretics, proscribed books. 
Then in 1755 Johnson, in his Dictionary, decided the word was "bon¬ 
fire," derived, he stated, "from, bon, good (French) and fire," and in 
time the original charnel meaning was forgotten. 

—Margaret Ernst, More About Words 

Grass widow: During the years of British rule in India, Army officers 
posted there usually took their wives and children along. But most 
of the military establishments were in the intensely hot coastal areas, 
and those officers who could afford it sent their families to the hills 
for several months each summer. The higher terrain had a lush carpet 
of grass, in marked contrast with the barren plains, and a man who had 
dispatched his wife to the hills, jokingly said that he had "sent her to the 
grass." This is how the unusual expression, "grass widow,'' came to be 
applied to any woman who is separated from her husband, but not 
divorced. — Webb Garrison in Ladies’ Home journal 
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In this vivid account there is both hope and warning 


How It Feels 

to Have a Heart Attack 


HE PAIN had begun just be¬ 
fore he got into the train. 
Like most men in middle 
age he had vaguely considered the 
possibility that he might some day 
have a heart attack. His father had 
died of one. But there was nothing 
the matter with his own heart, so far 
as he knew, and he was no more a 
hypochondriac than any man whose 
breath comes shorter than it once 
did and whose belt seems tighter 
than it was. 

This account of what happened to 
him is completely factual except 
that, at his request, his name is not 
^iven. 

A specialist might have told him 
that he was a good candidate for a 
heart attack. He was 41, five feet 
eight inches tall, of stocky build and 
inclined to put on weight; stripped, 
he weighed 11 stone 11 pounds. He 
had a nervous stomach. Sometimes 
he worked under pressure and did 
not readily shake if off when he went 
home at night. He supposed he took 


By Robert Wallace 

care of himself. He rarely drank 
more than one cocktail a day, 
smoked about twenty filter-tipped 
cigarettes daily. He occasionally 
played golf, pottered around the 
house and garden at week-ends, but 
rarely engaged in violent exercise. 

At 7.55 p.m. on November 10, 
1954, having worked three 11-hour 
days in succession, he left his New 
York office and started to walk the 
five blocks to Grand Central Rail¬ 
way Station. He lived in Connecti¬ 
cut, and was taking an 8.9 train. He 
moved rapidly through the platform 
barrier and headed for a front coach. 
The pain commenced then. 

It arrived full-grown. It was as 
though a small hot bulb had sudden¬ 
ly begun to glow in his chest. The 
area of pain seemed about the size of 
a shilling, in the centre of his chest, 
four inches below the knot of his 
tie. He thought it was indigestion; 
he often had indigestion pains, and 
carried a box of antacid tablets in 
his pocket. 



Condensed from Life 
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Suddenly he did not feel like 
walking further, so he stepped into 
the nearest coach and took an empty 
seat near the door. If he were going 
to be ill, he thought, he could get to 
the toilet quickly without attracting 
attention. 

The pain was severe, but he had 
felt many worse pains in his life. He 
took an antacid tablet and began to 
chew it. Presently he felt a second 
ball of pain beside the first one and 
then another. Soon all three merged 
into a bar, hot and high up across his 
chest. He began to wonder whether 
his heart might not be involved, but 
he had the conventional notion^ that 
the pain of a heart attack would be 
lower and on the left side of his 
chest. He thought of leaving the 
train and trying to find a doctor, but 
considered how ridiculous he would 
feel if he were told that he merely 
had indigestion. 

For two or three minutes he sat 
quietly. Then he noticed that his left 
arm was numb, and felt pain run¬ 
ning from his left shoulder down to 
his elbow. He knew now, beyond 
doubt, what was happening to him. 

The train had started moving. He 
was certain that he was going to die, 
but was not terrified, and began to 
say the Lord's Prayer. 

The train was approaching a 
station now, and for a moment he 
thought he would try to get off 
there. Then he was seized by the 
conviction that if he were to stand 
up he would take only one or two 
steps and drop dead in the corridor. 


He is a man of strong religious 
faith. He had written his will, ^^t was 
not terror of death or regret for 
things undone that disturbed him, 
but something he describes as an 
enormous, leaden sense of loss; he 
would never again see his wife and 
three young sons. And he had a faint 
feeling of resentment: only 41 years 
old. 

The conductor entered the coach 
and began collecting tickets. When 
the conductor reached him he said 
quietlv, "I am having a heart 
attack 1 want to get off the train." 

The conductor’s eyes widened. 
‘T’ll stop at Fordham station," he 
said and walked swiftly away. 

As the train slowed down, the 
conductor reappeared, accompanied 
by a ticket collector. The man stood 
up, wondering whether the motion 
would kill him. Nothing happenefi. 
Leaning on the ticket collector, he 
slowly descended the steps to the 
platform. 

"This is a bad place for you," the 
ticket collector said, as the train 
pulled away. "There's a big flight of 
steps up to the street and no eleva¬ 
tor. Can you make it?" 

"Godknows," he said. "I'llhave 
to try.” He had decided that death 
was inevitable. 

Somehow, partly supported by 
the ticket collector, he got to the top, 
where he leaned against a wall. The 
ticket collector went out into the 
middle of the street, waving his arms 
to stop any passing car. After per¬ 
haps five minutes—here his recollec- 
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tion of events becomes episodic; he 
was, in fact, extremely close to 
death—a police car appeared. 

He remembers walking slowly to 
the car, and then a seemingly end¬ 
less period of interrogation during 
which he pulled out his wallet and 
identification papers. There were 
questions as to whether he was a 
nervous hypochondriac or drunk. 
The policeman wrote down his 
name laboriously. 

“Please," he remembers saying, 
“can’t you call an ambulance ? ” 

Instead, the policeman kept look¬ 
ing through the identification 
papers. 

“I want to notify my wife,” he 
said. 

“Sure, sure,” said the policeman. 

“Look, can’t you take me to a 
hospital?” 

“All right,” the policeman said. 
“Get in the car.” They left the 
ticket collector standing on the kerb. 

In five minutes he was in the 
emergency room of the Fordham 
Hospital, being examined by a 
woman doctor. She put her stetho¬ 
scope to his chest, looked at him 
with narrowed eyes and slipped a 
small pill under his tongue. Then she 
injected morphine into his left thigh. 

Two hospital attendants helped 
him to get into a wheeled stretcher, 
took his clothes off and put him in 
a bed in a ward. It was nine o’clock, 
almost an hour since he had felt the 
first pain. 

The morphine worked quickly. 
In half an hour he was drowsy, only 


slightly conscious of the pain, and 
might easily have gone to sleep. But 
he expected momentarily to see his 
wife and his own doctor enter the 
ward, and he refused to lose con¬ 
sciousness until they came. 

About 9.30 a resident physician' 
listened to his heart with a steth¬ 
oscope for perhaps a minute, and 
then said tonelessly, “Coronary oc¬ 
clusion.” 

The Lord’s Prayer again . . . 

He lay with his eyes fixed on the 
door of the ward through which his 
wife his doctor would surely 
come. All night he stared at it, some¬ 
times do/.ing for a moment and then 
snapping awake. No one came. 

The New York police had sent 
a teletype to the police in Connecti¬ 
cut requesting that his relatives or 
friends be notified. There had been 
delay in its transmission, and it wa% 
long past midnight before a patrol 
car reached his home. His wife, sup¬ 
posing that he was working late in 
the city, had gone to bed early. The 
policeman could tell her only what 
was in the teletype—that he was 
“ill and confined to Fordham Hos¬ 
pital.” 

They had only recently moved 
into the neighlx)urhood and she 
knew of no one she could ask—at 
that hour—to come and take care of 
her children while she went to New 
York. It was mid-moming before 
she reached the hospital. 

He watched her waUc through the 
ward towards his bed, enormously 
grateful that he had lived to see 
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her again. Soon his own doctor 
arrived and an electrocardiogram 
was taken. The pattern of his heart¬ 
beat on the graph paper would show 
the amount of damage. 

The human heart performs fan¬ 
tastic labour. Every day it pumps 
about 3,000 gallons of blood through 
thousands of miles of vessels in the 
body. To nourish its own muscu¬ 
lar tissue the heart itself requires a 
large quantity of blood, which flows 
through the two coronary arteries 
and their branches. In normal indi¬ 
viduals the lining of the coronary 
arteries is clean and smooth. But in 
those who are likely to have heart 
attacks the inner layer of the arterial 
wall is thickened by the slow deposit 
of a fatty wax called cholesterol, 
which is found plentifully in foods 
and is also manufactured by the 
body itself. 

In his case, somewhere in one of 
his coronary arteries, cholesterol had 
caused an obstruction. For years, 
perhaps, it had only slightly im¬ 
peded the flow of blood. But recently 
the blood had begun to pile up be¬ 
hind it in eddies, and as he walked 
down the train platform the eddying 
had increased. Backed up, some of 
it unable to pass the obstruction, the 
blood had begun to seep out through 
the arterial wall. In a spasmodic re¬ 
action the artery had pinched shut. 
The heart, deprived of part of its 
nourishment, had begun to ache. It 
still obtained blood through other 
coronary-artery branches and thus a 
great part of it was undamaged, but 


one area of it had begun to die. 

His was no exceptional case; he 
had suffered a classic heart attack of 
the sort that happens annually to 
hundreds of thousands of people. 
All such attacks result from obstruc¬ 
tion or impairment of the flow of 
blood in the coronary arteries, but 
differ in name and in their exact 
nature. In general, whether the 
attacks are called coronary occlu¬ 
sion, thrombosis or angina pectoris, 
cholesterol is thought to be the 
root ca’ise. (It should be said here 
that ibtre is no reason for the 
average middle-aged man to become 
a cholesterol hypochondriac. He 
would Dv well advised merely to 
moderate his consumption of fatty 
foods and await the results of further 
research in the subject.) 

At four in the afternoon, tests 
having shown that he was not in im* 
minent danger of death, he was 
transferred to Lenox Hill Hospital in 
the central part of New York City. 

There are no miracle drugs, other 
than emergency medicines, for car¬ 
diac patients. The primary treat¬ 
ment consists of prolonged rest, dur¬ 
ing which the heart makes its own 
repairs: the obstructed artery is by¬ 
passed, new channels are opened, 
old ones enlarged, through which 
the blood may flow. It can never re¬ 
store the damaged area of muscle 
which does die and is replaced by 
scar tissue, but it can make arrange¬ 
ments and compromises in its blood 
supply for which there is no other 
word than miraculous. Eight out of 
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every ten who suffer heart attacks 
survive them and thereafter lead 
normal and even long lives because 
of the magnificent vitality of that 
fist-sized hollow lump of muscle in 
their chests. Morbid fear of heart 
attacks is foolish. The chronic wor¬ 
rier would do better to consider how 
strong his heart really is. 

In the 48 hours following his at¬ 
tack the pain gradually subsided. 
But in the late afternoon of the third 
day he awoke from a drugged nap 
to a new and terrifying sensation— 
he could not breathe. 

He was suffering from pulmonary 
oedema, a disastrous complication 
that sometimes follows severe heart 
attacks and fills the lungs with fluid. 
An oxygen mask was connected, 
and a doctor gave him an injection 
which helped to clear out the fluid in 
which he was literally drowning. 

For two days he drifted between 
sleep and wakefulness, burning with 
a fever that once reached 105°. It 
was here that he was closest to 
death, and he was not even aware 
of it. Then, as abruptly as it had be¬ 
gun, the fever left him. 

He awakened one morning feel¬ 
ing completely alive, and certain for 
the first time that he would not die. 
He was overcome with a sense of 
the freshness of life such as he had 
not known for years. He looked at 
his hands, thinking how marvellous¬ 
ly they were contrived. Every 


object on which his eyes fell was 
remarkable. Today he kno^vs that 
cardiac patients, in fact all men who 
have gone to the final brink, looked 
over and drawn back, have such 
feelings. 

He was discharged from the hos¬ 
pital 46 days after his attack. He 
stayed at home several months, 
resting. Then he went back to work. 

Occasionally today he wonders 
what he might have done to avoid 
the attack. He finds some of the an¬ 
swer® in the way he must now live: 

H.‘ is obliged to watch his diet; 
previously he had known he was a 
stone a’oove normal weight but had 
never done much about it. He must 
avoid animal fats, which he once 
consumed in abundance. He mast 
use little salt, which causes the blood 
to retain excess fluid and hence to 
become overweight. He must nott^e- 
come heavily fatigued or emotion¬ 
ally upset; this, too, he had known 
but had ignored. He must, of course, 
avoid violent exercise. 

The other adjustments he must 
make are small. He may no longer 
smoke but may drink. He goes to 
bed at ten. He eats light meals. 

When he looks at his wife, at his 
three young sons, and watches the 
grass growing green beside his door, 
the coming of spring is not to him 
an annual occurrence scarcely to be 
noticed, but an enormous personal 
gift that can bring tears to his eyes. 
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E ddy Gilmore’s Rubbian wife finally escaped from the Soviet 
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Me and My 


Russian Wife 



all began in Moscow in July, 
1942, when Major John Wal¬ 
dron, a young doctor at the 
American Embassy, phoned me. 
"I've got a wonderful girl," he said, 
"and I’d like you to meet her," 
"That’s fine," I said sarcastic¬ 
ally, "you and me and your girl. 
We’ll all go out together and have a 
wonderful time." 

"Oh, no," said Waldron, "I’ve 
got a partner for you too. And boy, 
wait until you see Tamara! ’’ 

When I had come to Russia as 
an Associated Press correspondent, 
a few months earlier, I had had no 
idea what was in store for me, ex¬ 
cept that it would be cold. Now I 
was about to find out. I weighed 
15 stone 10 pounds and looked more 
like a Russian general than most 
Russian generals do. Thus I was ob¬ 
viously not a very romantic-looking 
fellow. But I was certainly destined 
to get m 5 ^elf mixed up in a lot of 
romance in Russia. 

Following instructions, I turned 
up about eight o’clock at the doctor’s 
apartment at the Embassy. Major , 
Waldron introduced me to his girl, 
J48 


Tanya, and the three of us strolled 
up Gorki Street Hill to meet my 
partner. 

Presently Tam^ira came walking 
towards us out of the cobalt-blue 
evening an average-sized girl with 
the biggest, brownest eyes I’d ever 
seen. Her hair was brown, too, and 
it hung long and thick over her trim 
shoulders. Her nose was turned up, 
her lips were full. Her ankles w;gre 
thin, and she had the kind of figure 
that ballet dancing develops. She 
had very long eyelashes over those 
wonderful eyes, and if you’ll forgive 
me for being sentimental, she was 
about the loveliest thing I’d ever 
seen. 

(/ expected Eddy, as an Ameri¬ 
can, to weigh 18 stone, smoke long 
cigars and sport a shiny, gold chain 
across a big stomach. That was the 
way Americans were pictured in our 
newspapers and magazines. 

I was not too far off about Eddy's 
weight but completely wrong about 
everything else. I knew very little 
about foreigners in those days, but I 
said to myself, ”Anyone who can 
get this far from home must be 
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unusual.” How right I was .— 
Tamara.) 

We vifent to a restaurant where we 
had caviar, stasivi (breast of turkey 
submerged in a cold sauce made 
with nuts) and drank chilled vodka 
*nd borzhom, the Georgian soda 
water. Later on, the band played 
ever 3 dhing from "On the Streets of 
Yerevan" to the haunting Georgian 
love song "Suliko." 

It was an unbelievable evening in 
my life and, of course, I fell in love 
with Tamara. 

ETTING Tamara to fall in love 
with me wasn’t so easy, for I didn’t 
have a clear field and the competi¬ 
tion was considerable. Americans in 
Russia observed an unwritten rule 
—we never tried to capture another 
American’s girl. But between the 
Moscow representatives of other 
nations infighting was rough, with 
no holds barred. I had much opposi¬ 
tion from the British camp and 
moreover while I haltingly spoke 
dog, or kitchen, Russian, my rivals 
could rattle it off with formidable 
rapidity. 

* Not blessed with good looks, I 
have always had to resort to words, 
spoken and printed, and when I’m 
muzzled by a language I can’t even 
talk about the weather in, I find it 
very difficult to deal in the fine 
nuances of romantic chitchat. 

Tamara and I began something 
like this: ”Maken te the okno auf, 
po zha lasta.” 

”Da. Ya budu eef I can." 


In German, Russian and English, 
scrambled in a horrible polyglot, the 
above is: 

"Open the window, please." 

"Yes, I will if I can." 

Hardly the language of love but, 
as Tamara once said, you’ve got to 
get the window open some time. 

We saw a lot of each other and, 
despite the linguistic difficulties, I 
soon learned a great deal about 
Tamara. Her father had been a Pol¬ 
ish Army officer and engineer. After 
the First World War he migrated to 
Russia, married a Russian woman 
and settled down in Moscow as the 
director of a large cigarette factory. 
He died of tuberculosis when Tam¬ 
ara was a baby, and she was brought 
up with the help of her mother’s 
large Russian family, who launched 
her at the age of eight for a career 
in the ballet. In her teens she had 
passed the aptitude tests for the 
famous Bolshoi Theatre School and 
was duly enrolled as a student. But 
when I met her she was at a loose 
end. Due to the war the school had 
been closed and the personnel of the 
theatre evacuated. 

To say that Tamara was different 
from any girl I had ever known is to 
commit the gravest of understate¬ 
ments. Almost invariably sweet and 
gentle, she could cloud up in a rage 
in two seconds—yet be over it in 
two more. She was exceptionally 
thoughtful and fiercely loyal, yet 
for a long time she refused to write 
letters. She was beautiful, yet one of 
the best cooks west of the Volga. I 
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October 


knew I had never met anyone and 
would never meet anyone quite like 
Tamara Kolb-Chemashovaya. 

URING the war, when Russia 
and the United States were such 
close allies, it was inconceivable to 
me that the Soviet authorities would 
object to their citizens associating 
with the few Americans then 
stationed in Moscow. I was wrong. 

One morning in March, 1943, 
Tamara’s sister, Zina, knocked at 
my door and asked if I knew where 
Tamara was. I replied that I thought 
she was at her home. Zina said no, 
that Tamara had gone to the market 
for her mother and had not returned. 

A cold, clammy terror sw’cpt over 
me. And Zina, crying now, crossed 
the first two fingers of her right 
hand over the first two fingers of her 
left—making the sign the Russians 
use when they mean someone is in 
gaol. Some of the girls who'd been 
going with foreigners had been 
warned off by the secret police, Zina 
said. Tamara had not been warned, 
but Zina was now sure that she had 
been arrested. 

My first impulse was to rush to the 
headquarters of the NKVD (as the 
secret police was then called) or 
to make enquiries at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. But the interpreter 
I called in to get the full story from 
Zina advised me not to. "If the 
NKVD have her," the interpreter 
said, "your enquiries will only hurt 
her. Just wait a while and see what 
happens." 


We didn’t have to wait long. That 
same night Tamara came to see me. 
She clutched a piece of paper in her 
hand, and she looked very fright¬ 
ened. The secret police had picked 
her up at the market and had been 
talking to her all day. They told htfr 
she was wasting her time with a for¬ 
eigner; 1 didn’t love her, and it was 
unpatriotic to be in love with any 
foreigner, particularly an American, 
representative of the foulest capital¬ 
istic system in the world. (This was 
at a time when Russia was receiving 
millioT.s m aid from the United 
States.) 

Tamara unclasped her hand and 
showed me the paper. It was an offi¬ 
cial document giving her "permis¬ 
sion" (I shall always remember that 
part of it) to establish residence in a 
certain section of western Siberia. 
She had just 48 hours to leave Mos¬ 
cow. 

Tamara said there was nothing I 
could do. But I was determined to 
try something. 

I talked to her mother and learnt 
that she had relatives in a village 
some 115 miles south-east of Mos¬ 
cow. We decided that since Tamara 
had to leave the city it would cer¬ 
tainly be better if she could live near 
these relatives than to go to Siberia. 
Her mother wrote to the authorities 
explaining about the relatives. It 
worked. Tamara was given another 
paper, again giving her "permis¬ 
sion" to establish residence in the 
village where her relatives lived. 

This is typical of Russian "jus- 
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tice.” A man, or woman, is arrested 
for sopc political offence (usually 
based on nothing more than suspi¬ 
cion) and is given a sentence of, say, 
ten years. Then, after special plead¬ 
ing, the sentence is changed to eight 
years and everyone concerned be¬ 
comes thankful to the Soviet offi¬ 
cials for lightening the sentence. 
Tamara and her mother and sister 
thought a great favour had been 
done them. The Russian mind just 
does not operate the same as ours. 
Perhaps this explains the passivity 
with which Soviet citizens endure 
the bmtalities of their police state. 

^5he last few hours that Tamara 
and I spent together, knowing that 
she now had to leave Moscow, 1 
number as the most terrible of my 
life. We walked to the Crimean 
bridge and looked at the frozen 
Moskva River. We drove to the 
beautiful Lenin Hills overlooking 
the old city. Nothing helped, and 
my heart was heavy with frustra¬ 
tion. 

I chose this sad time to ask Tama¬ 
ra to marry me. I shall never forget 
how she stared at me, completely 
bewildered, tears welling up in those 
large brown eyes. 

"But it’s impossible. We shall 
never see one another again," she 
said. "They will never let me come 
back to you." 

I asked her to believe I would 
arrange things so that I could marry 
her. 

"But how?" she asked. 


"I don't know, but somehow." 

At the final moment of departure, 
Tamara found she could not pur¬ 
chase a ticket on any train. She com¬ 
plained to the chief of her police pre¬ 
cinct whose job it was to see that she 
left the city. He looked at her coldly. 

"You can walk, can't you?” he 
said. 

"For 115 miles?” 

"That is no business of mine,” 
the police chief answered. "Good- 
l yc, please. I am busy.” 

I had a chauffeur and an old car 
that had already travelled more than 
125,000 miles. I thought the car 
might make the journey if we could 
only obtain petrol — which was 
strictly rationed. Finally, by beg¬ 
ging from all my friends, I collected 
just enough fuel for the trip. 

The road was terrible, and it took 
hours to reach our destination. Tam¬ 
ara was billeted with a girl cousin, 
sharing a small room in the house of 
the village miller. When the dread¬ 
ful time came to say good-bye, she 
clutched my coat, tears running 
down her face. "Hoaney," she said 
over and over again, "I luv you." 

As our car bumped down the ruts 
of the country road, I looked back at 
her. Tamara was running after the 
car. Running through the mud and 
falling, getting up and running and 
falling again. I asked the driver to 
stop the car and I ran back to her. 

"Tomka," I pleaded, "please be¬ 
lieve me. Somehow I'm going to fix 
things for us. Since apparently I 
can't do it here, I am going back to 
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America to try from there. Just be¬ 
lieve me." 

Her eyes were unutterably sad. 

"Hoaney," she told me, "I belecf 
you. I know you gonna try." 

(2&)0N after I got back to Moscow 
I arranged permission from the As¬ 
sociated Press for a flight to Amer¬ 
ica. A few days later I was in New 
York, sitting with Wendell Willkie 
in his office, pouring out the story of 
Tamara. I hfid not seen Willkie 
since I reported his tour of England 
and Ireland early in 1941. 

"What can I do to help?” he 
asked. 

I said I thought he should send 
Stalin a telegram. 

"Write out what you want me to 
say," Willkie told me, "and I'll be 
glad to send it.” 

I drafted a telegram, and the next 
day Willkie telephoned to ’nfi)rm 
me that Stalin had replied to it. I 
hung on every word as he read 
the message, and I poured out my 
thanks when I had heard it For 
Stalin said that because of Willkie’s 
"personal vouching" he was mik¬ 
ing an exception: the request would 
be complied with. 

Three days later I had a telegram 
of my own from Moscow: i back 
HOME WITH MAMA STOP I LOVE YOU 
STOP I WAIT FOR YOU STOP HURRY 
UP HONEY YOUR TAMARA. 

Quite naturally I told a few 
friends about what had happened. 
Someone telephoned me to check 
details. The following morning 


Kent Cooper, general manager of 
the AP, was on the phone congratu¬ 
lating me on my good news. Then 
his voice grew stern. "You're a hell 
of an AP man," he said, "You let 
us get scooped on your own story.. 
The greatest love story of the war." 

' ‘Scooped ?" I gasped. 

"Yes, scooped. You and Tamara 
arc all over the front page of the 
new York Times.” 

When I flew back to Moscow I 
found Tamara waiting for me at the 
batteied military airport. And as I 
rushed out of the plane, she fell 
happily into my arms. 

We agTeed we’d better get mar¬ 
ried as soon as possible. So we 
presented ourselves at the Zags 
registration office. The official there 
examined our documents, excused 
himself, and went into an adjoining 
room. Through the closed door we 
heard him telephoning. He hung up 
and returned to us. 

"I'm sorry,” he said, "but you'll 
have to go over to the Raion Soviet. 
This is a special case." 

At the Raion Soviet, we were in¬ 
structed to come back in two days. 
We did. And waited. After about 
45 minutes a smiling, dowdy woman 
came up to us, shook hands, and 
asked us to follow her. She led us 
into a room filled with potted palms 
and Russians. The Russians were 
seated in what looked to be two jury 
boxes facing one another. 

"Comrade Kolb-Chemashovaya, 
stand up," said one of the Russians. 
Tamara stood. 



Why a self-winding watch 
keeps better time 



Watchmakers are sensible people. 
What they do, they do for a reason; 
and what they make, they make for 
a purpose. They had a very good 
reason for trying to perfect, over 
the centuries, a watch that would 
wind itself. 

NOT just to save you trouble! 

They weren’t trying to save you 
the trouble of winding your watch. 
They were trying to make it more 
accurate. 

The mechanism of a watch is 
intricate and delicate. If you wind 
it too much or too little, the main¬ 
spring becomes too light or too 
loose. Your watch will not keep ac¬ 


curate time, as it was made to do. 

But with a good self-winding 
watch, the watch itself ‘knows’ how 
much it should be wound. It cannot 
be wound too much or too little, 
since winding is carefully and auto¬ 
matically controlled. 

So although a self-winding watch 
does save you trouble (that’s use¬ 
ful, of course!), its main advantage 
is that it keeps better time. 

The Rolex Watch Company had 
all these things in mind when they 
perfected their self-winding ‘Rotor’ 
in 193X, and paved the way for that 
magnificent watch — the Rolex 
'Oyster Perpetual’. 
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“Gospodin Eddy Gilmore, stand 
up.” I stood. 

"Your application to register 
your marriage is in order and it has 
been approved,” continued the 
voice from the bench. "Hurrah!” 

At this point every Russian in the 
place stood up and started applaud¬ 
ing. Then one of them handed us 
the marriage certificate, and all of 
them crowded round to congratu¬ 
late us. We thanked everyone and 
left—I, at least, a bit dazed by the 
enthusiasm of the ceremony. 

"That was all because of Stalin,” 
Tamara explained. "Remember, he 
approved this marriage.” 

Later when I brought Tamara to 
the Metropole Hotel, we found our 
very first invitation as Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilmore. We accepted, and that 
night Tamara wore one of the dresses 
I had brought her from America. 
She looked beautiful. 

"Now that you are married,” our 
friends said, "you must begin think • 
ing about getting Tamara out of 
Russia.” 

"Not yet,” I replied. "A war’s 
on. I've got to see this one out.” 

HOSE remaining war years were, 
as far as Tamara and I were con¬ 
cerned, the best we had in Russia. 
An era of friendliness reigned. We 
were invited everywhere. We were 
able to mingle freely with both for¬ 
eigners and Russians. 

I remember particularly one glit¬ 
tering affair at the Speridonovka 
Palace on Red Army Day, 1944. I 


never saw so many marshals and 
generals assembled under one roof. 
I wandered about with Tamara, 
greeting and talking to Russians. 
At one point. Marshal Klementy 
Voroshilov grabbed me by the arm^ 

"A toast,” he said. 

"Of course, Marshal Voroshilov.” 

"Come, come,” he motioned to 
Tamara, "you are a real Russian 
girl. You must drink too.” 

As we did. Marshal Semyon Bu¬ 
denny arrived on the scene. 

"You Russian?” he asked Ta¬ 
mara 

"Of course.” 

"A toast to the women of Russia. 
The bc.-'.t women in the world,” said 
Marshal Budenny. 

The last I remember about that 
party was that I had one arm round 
Tamara and the other round Voro¬ 
shilov, now the Chairman of the 
Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet. 
Voroshilov had an arm round me, 
too, and congratulated me on my 
taste in women. 

EVERTHELESS, wc were always 
watched, whatever the occasion. 
One night as we were speeding 
through the streets to a maternity 
hospital, I happened to look back 
and noticed that we were being fol¬ 
lowed by a secret-police car. I 
smiled. 

"Why you laugh?” asked Tam¬ 
ara. 

"The bo37s,” I ssdd. "They even 
follow us when we’re going to have 
a baby.” 





SOUTH INDIA, the cradle of ancient 
Dravidian culture, is nch in monuments 
of the past Chief among them is the 
beauuful seaside temple at Mahabalipuram, 
near Madras City, admired by visitors 
from all over the world 
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That night, in a cold, bare room 
she shared with seven or eight other 
women in labour, Tamara gave 
birth to an eight-pound girl. The 
event occurred during a salute cele¬ 
brating the liberation, by the Red 
Army, of three Russian cities. The 
Muscovy skies were filled with 
rockets, searchlights and salvoes 
from anti-aircraft guns. 

"Since she was bom in the middle 
of a salute," said Tamara, "I’d like 
to name her something having to do 
with victory. But the Russian word 
for victory, pobeda, is no name for 
such a beautiful child." 

"How would you like Victoria?" 
I asked. 

"That was the name of a great 
queen, wasn't it? She shall be Vic¬ 
toria, after a victory and a queen." 

"And if you don't mind," I put 
in, "I'd like her middle name to be 
Wendell." 

Victoria Wendell Gilmore. 

the Germans surrendered 
and the war in Europe ended, I 
made up my mind to try to get Ta¬ 
mara and our daughter, Vicki, out 
of Russia. I talked it over with Ta¬ 
mara. She wanted to see my country 
and meet my mother (my father had 
died while I was in Russia). Accord¬ 
ingly, I sent a message to the AP. 
They agreed to a home leave. 

I went to see a Mr. Zinchenko, 
then chief of the press department, 
and asked him to take up the mat¬ 
ter with the Soviet authorities. Mr. 
Zinchenko heard me out without 


committing himself in the least. 
Apparently the prospects were not 
good, and U.S. Ambassador Averell 
Harriman asked me what, if any¬ 
thing, he could do to help get Ta¬ 
mara out. 

"Say something to Uncle Joe 
about it,” I told him. 

I believe he carried out this re¬ 
quest, for Mr. Harriman had had a 
long war, too, and he was thinking 
about going home himself. Of 
course, he and his daughter Kath¬ 
leen, who had been friends of ours, 
had no problem in leaving. But their 
parting shot was characteristic of 
their thoughtfulness. 

"Eddv," said the Ambassador, 
"you've got to see at least one more 
winter through. Here, take my 
overcoat.” 

Kathy loaded Tamara down with 
dresses. i 

"And here," she said, "are my 
leopard-skin trousers." 

(/ wore them, too. Being Mrs. 
Eddy Gilmore gave me an advan¬ 
tage in clothes over other Russian 
girls. In fact, one of Eddy's first 
presents to me was a pair of high- 
heeled, blue suede shoes from Tehe¬ 
ran. I loved them, but I'm afraid I 
hurt his feelings when he showed 
me a pair of low-heeled sports shoes. 
"They can't be for me," I said. 
"They're for some footballist." 
Don't you believe that business 
about young Russian girls and 
women wanting to uPend all their 
time learning how to drive tractors 
and build dams. They also want to 
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look pretty. It is a great pity that the 
Soviet Union has not been able to 
make good, cheap, pretty dresses, 
suits and sweaters. If so many Rus¬ 
sian girls and women look as if 
they're dressing alike, remember it's 
not their fault. In their hearts, they 
are just as human and feminine as 
women anywhere. — Tamara) 

As Ambassador Harriman pre¬ 
dicted, we did have to wait another 
winter before I could get Tamara 
out of Russia. But the year 1946 was 
a good year for us. First, by a 
strange bit of luck, I won a Pulitzer 
Prize for a written interview with 
Joseph Stalin. I simply asked Stalin 
some questions he wanted to answer 
at a time when he wanted to answer 
them. So, among all the letters 
which correspondents were fre¬ 
quently sending him, he chose mine 
to reply to. The resultant scoop 
made quite a splash all over the 
world. 

Moreover, a few weeks latei Mr. 
Zinchenko telephoned me. "Con¬ 
gratulations," he began. 

"For what?" I asked. 

"Your wife gets her exit visa to 
leave the Soviet Union!" 

oiNG to the United States was 
especially exciting for Tamara. She 
had never been outside Russia, of 
course, and had never been on an 
aeroplane before. 

{My first reaction to America was 
—how tall are the buildings and 
how dirty are the taxicabs. When I 
complained about the cabs, my 


husband fairly screamed and said, 
"How terribly Russian. In Moscow 
you haven't even got any cabs." 

I knew the answer to that. 

"If we did," I told him, "they'd 
be clean." 

Taxis came back to Moscow 
streets in 1947. Some of them are 
dirty too. But not as dirty as those 
in New York, 

My second reaction, which has 
now become my biggest reaction, is 
how kind are the American people 
and how great their friendliness. 
With my husband I've travelled to 
many parts of the world, but no¬ 
where have I found people so down¬ 
right nn,e as in the United States .— 
Tamara.) 

We spent three months at home. 
Then came the big decision: what 
should we do now ? 

Many friends had urged me ne^er 
to take my wife and daughter back 
to Russia. But Russia was still the 
greatest news story in the world, 
and I am a newspaperman. So when 
the Associated Press asked me to go 
back, I offered but faint resistance. 
The most I could say was, "There is 
always the chance that I won't get 
out again with Tamara." But my 
boss was confident that since I had 
done it once I could do it again. 
And, to tell you the truth, so was I 
—then. 

UT once we were back in Mos¬ 
cow, where our ol4 apartment now 
looked older and shabbier than ever, 
we found a new hostility in the air. 
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October 


The cold war had begun, and things 
were changing all round us. 

The first indication of trouble 
came when Tamara fell ill and spent 
seven weeks in a hospital. They gave 
her 180 shots of penicillin. She lost 
two stone. I applied for an exit visa 
for her, and the chief of the press de¬ 
partment met me with a cold stare. 

‘ 'We have the best hospitals in the 
world in the Soviet Union," he said. 
"Your wife can recuperate hcre.’^ 

There were other indications that 
the cold war .was blowing very frig¬ 
id. Ry this time at least 15 girls we 
had known had disappeared, their 
only crime being that they had as¬ 
sociated with foreigners. Nor was the 
ban on associating with foreigners 
applied merely to obscuie Soviet 
citizens. 

One night, as Tamara and 1 were 
on our way to a private dinner party 
at the Metropole Hotel, an arrogant 
Russian officer stepped into the lift 
with us. I recognized him as General 
Yeremenko, whose front I had 
visited during the war. When I spoke 
to him, he remembered me, and I 
introduced him to my friends. The 
General, who smelt strongly of 
vodka, was talking volubly when 
the operator stopped the lift at his 
floor. 

"Don't touch that door," com¬ 
manded the General, brandishing 
his swagger stick, "and don't move 
this lift while I am talking to my 
friends.” 

The frightened operator com¬ 
plied, and soon the bell was ringing 


like a fire alarm. Presently the hotel 
manager, breathless from running 
up a long flight of stairs, arrived out¬ 
side the cage.' 'Tovarishch General,'' 
he pleaded,' ‘won't you please let the 
lift go up? People want it.” 

"All right,” snapped Yeremenko. 
And when the lift let us out at the 
next floor he got off with us, talking 
his head off. 

"General Yeremenko,” 1 broke 
in, "we are going to dinner. It would 
give us much pleasure if you could 
join us.” 

"Dinner!” he said. "Why, of 
course!'' 

At this moment a little man in a 
blue seige suit appeared from no¬ 
where elbowed his way between us 
and stood in front of the General. 

' ‘Tovarishch General, ’' was all the 
little man said, looking the bear-like 
Yeremenko straight in the eyes. The 
General's expression changed. He 
was stunned. He wilted. General 
Yeremenko, commander of an en¬ 
tire front during the war (and today 
a marshal) turned to me. 

"I'm sorry,” he said in a hollow 
tone. "It's impossible for me to haye 
dinner with you.” 

newspaper work continued 
to be interesting, but otherwise life 
was grim indeed. It was particularly 
rough on Tamara and the other Rus¬ 
sian wives of foreigners. They had 
no Russian friends. Even Tamara's 
mother, sister and Ij^rother were for¬ 
bidden to enter our apartment. "It's 
a dangerous house,” they were told. 
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Tamara was allowed to visit them, 
but I didn't see them for three years. 

Tamara was no longer invited to 
receptions given by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Each time I re¬ 
ceived an invitation, I wrote my re¬ 
grets and added that it was not the 
custom in my country to attend 
gatherings where other ladies were 
present without one’s wife. There 
were few places we could go. Had it 
not been for the many wonderful 
friends we had in the diplomatic 
corps, I don’t know what wt would 
have done. 

When our second daughter, Su¬ 
sanna Hager Gilmore, was born, I 
made up my mind that I’d have to 
get Tamara and the two children 
out of Russia as soon as possible. 
Hitherto I had refused even to con¬ 
sider the possibility that I might not 
be able to manage it—eventually. 
But now something occurred which 
made me suspect I'd been too opti¬ 
mistic. 

One afternoon Tamara came 
home in tears. 

"I was taken off the street today,'' 
sh« said, "on the way to the market. 
They took me to an apartment. 
They were nice. Oh, so very nice. 
But they told me I should divorce 
you." 

"And what did you tell them ?" 

"I told them they could do with 
me what they wanted, but I’d never 
divorce the man I love and the fa¬ 
ther of my two children." 

I immediately went out to Spasso 
House and asked General Bedell 


Smith, then the American Ambassa¬ 
dor, to come out into the garden for 
a walk. (He and I both knew that 
his residence might be fitted with 
microphones. And if the secret 
police learnt that Tamara had told 
me of their threats and that I’d told 
the American Ambassador, well, I 
hate to think what might have hap¬ 
pened.) As we walked about the 
grounds, I related this latest det- 
velopraent to General Smith. He’s a 
ver\ tough man, a-> many people 
hav(‘ discovered, but I think I saw 
tears in his eyes. 

"The dirty so-and-so’s," was his 
highly undiplomatic observation. 

Obviously we’d have to secure an 
exit visa for Tamara, and quickly. 
General Smith took the matter up. 
No results. The months dragged by, 
and eventually General Smith was 
replaced as Ambassador. 

Admiral Alan Kirk, who suc¬ 
ceeded him, raised the question with 
Andrei Gromyko, then I*'irst Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Noth¬ 
ing happened. I wrote letters to 
Stalin. The general manager of the' 
Associated Press wrote letters to 
Stalin. My mother appealed to him. 
Silence. No answer. It was now late 
summer of 1950 and time was run¬ 
ning out. 

I decided that I had to fight my 
private war where I had successfully 
done it before—back in the States. 
In August I went home. 

I got nowhere with my problem 
in Washington. Moreover, I soon 
learnt that the Russian authorities 
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(who had assured me before I left 
that I could have a re-entry permit) 
were now determined to keep me 
from returning to Moscow. 

Christmas came and went, and 
the promised re-entry permit was 
not forthcoming. In fact I could get 
nothing out of the Soviet Embassy, 
or anybody else. Finally I had 
several long talks with my chiefs at 
the AP and they suggested that I’d 
better go to work in Europe, I was 
transferred, to Paris with the title, 
"Bureauchief, Moscow, temporarily 
assigned to l^aris bureau." 

Of my Paris experience, I recall 
most vividly the agony of those tele¬ 
phone conversations with Tamara 
in Moscow: "Hoaney, when are you 
coming back to us ?" 

I dared not tell her the dreadful 
truth, that it might be never. And 
the long-drawn-out uncertainty of it 
was hard to bear, I did not sleep well 
in Paris. 

(I didn’t sleep so well in Moscow, 
either. I was cut off from my Russian 
friends, but at least I could go and 
see my family. And Eddy’s many 
friends in the diplomatic corps gave 
me courage. 

Lady Kelly, wife of the British 
Ambassador, Sir David Kelly, was 
especially kind. She came to our 
apartment one day and told me that 
the doors of the British Embassy 
were open to me and my children 
any time I wanted to move in. 

**You’ll be safe with us,"she said, 
“and we shall be delighted to have 
you.*' — Tamara.) 


Then one morning I was surprised 
at coffee by a telephone call from the 
American Embassy. "Some Russian 
guy told us to tell you to come and 
get your visa to return to Russia!" 
said an Embassy secretary. 

Why, at long last, was I given a 
return visa? The Soviets had applied 
for a visa for a Russian correspond¬ 
ent to go to New York, The U.S. 
State Department had let the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs under¬ 
stand that there would be no 
A’^iiencan visa for this Russion cor- 
rc'.pondent, or any other one, until 
there was a Russian visa for Gilmore. 

I llew back to Moscow in mid- 
May, 1951. 

"And now," I said to my wife the 
first moment we were alone, 'let's 
start thinking about how to get out 
of here." ^ 

But the prospects for finding a 
way out did not look bright. 

TOOK up my work where I’d 
left off. We were nearing the climax 
of the hate-America campaign. The 
propaganda machine was really hot¬ 
ting up the slanders against the 
United States. America was being 
denounced for bacteria warfare in 
Korea. U.S. soldiers were accused of 
committing unmentionable tortures 
on Korean women and children. 
Even an experienced Russian hand 
like George Kennan couldn't last as 
American Ambassador under such 
pressure. 

President Eisenhower’s new ap¬ 
pointment for the difficult Russian 
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post was Charles (Chip) Bohlen, 
an old friend of mine. The new 
envoy had just arrived in Moscow 
when he said to me, “Eddy, one of 
the first things I'm going to do over 
here is to try to get Tamara out. I 
promise no result, but I want you to 
know I’m going to bring it up at 
the highest level and, if need be. I'll 
continue to bring it up.” 

While Bohlen went to work for 
me, new troubles were brewing. 
Robert Magidoff, American corre¬ 
spondent for the McGraw-Hill Pub¬ 
lications, had been forced out of 
Russia when his former secretary de¬ 
nounced him as a spy in a letter to 
Izvestia. I knew this girl very well, 
and I knew she liked and respected 
Magidoff. The secret police, of 
course, forced her to write that letter. 

So I wasn’t completely surprised 
when I lost my two secretary-trans¬ 
lators, Lydia Kleingal and Alyce 
Alexis. Lydia, who was probably the 
most ardent Soviet patriot I ever 
met outside the Communist Party, 
was the first to go.’’ 

“What's the matter, is it the 
salary?’’ I asked when she an¬ 
nounced her decision. “It’s a very 
good one, you know.’’ 

“Its not that. I've just got to leave 
you, that’s all.’’ 

“Of course, Lydia, if you must, 
you must. I believe I understand.’’ 

She was crying quietly as she left 
our office. Shortly afterwards she 
was arrested. 

I learnt later what happened. It 
was well after midnight when there 


was a knock at Lydia's door. Two 
uniformed men and tv^ plain¬ 
clothes policemen entered the tiny 
flat she shared with her mother and 
six-year-old son. 

“What will my mother and son 
do without me?’’ she implored. 
‘ 'What will they eat ? ’ ’ 

“Let them eat American food,’’ 
said one of the secret policemen as 
she was led away. 

Alyce, the other secretary, worked 
on for several weeks before she too 
disippeared. She set off for work 
one morning and never arrived. One 
of her neighbours saw her get into a 
big car with some men. 

The arrest of these two girls was 
all too typical of how things were 
going—from bad to worse—until a 
day in early spring of 1953. 

eg 

T WAS about 4 a.m. when I 
was awakened by the ring of the 
telephone. 

“Mr. Gilmore,’’ said a voice in 
Russian, “this is Tass (the Soviet 
news agency). We should inform 
you that the Chairman of the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers, Comrade J. *V. 
Stalin, is seriously ill.’’ 

That shocked me out of my half¬ 
sleep. 

“Will you repeat that again?’’ I 
asked. 

I handed the receiver to Tamara 
and began pulling on clothes over 
my pyjamas. “It’s true,’’ Tamara 
said, after she hatflistened to further 
details. ‘ ‘Stalin is very seriously ill. ’ ’ 
And I knew 1 had one of the greatest 
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of news stories to cover. What I did 
not know was how quickly it was to 
affect my own situation. 

On March 6, 1953, the Moscow 
Radio announced a solemn com¬ 
munique from the Central Commit¬ 
tee of the Communist Party. It ex¬ 
pressed “profound grief” at the 
death of Joseph Vissarionovich 
Stalin, and it marked the beginning 
of a great change in Russia. We 
noted signs of it even at the funeral. 

We both received black-bordered 
invitations td the funeral, which was 
strictly an invitational affair. Dur¬ 
ing the service we saw a number of 
Russian officials we knew. They 
bowed. Several shook hands with 
me. This was something new, for 
they'd been grimly formal during 
the hate-America campaign in the 
days leading up to Stalin's death. 

“Look at them; they're smiling,” 
said Tamara. 

“The new look,” said I. 

Despite the general easing of ten¬ 
sion, it was several months later 
before anything happened about 
Tamara’s exit visa. Then one day 
the telephone rang in our apartment. 
I recognized Ambassador Bohlen’s 
voice. He asked me to come over 
right away. 

“ Is it bad news, Charles ? ” I asked. 

He seemed to wait an eternity be¬ 
fore he said. “It’s not bad.” 

I found Bohlen pacing the 
floor of the Embassy's blue room. 
“I've just come back from seeing 
Molotov,” he said. 

“Yes?” 


“Well, boy, you're free. Tamara 
gets her visa.” ^ 

At this point, Mrs, Bohlen rushed 
into the room and said, “Congratu¬ 
lations!” 

“I’ve, I’ve,” I began, “I’ve got 
to kiss someone.” 

“Well, honey, she answered, 
“here I am.” And I bussed the 
American Ambassadress without 
protocol. 

When I stutteringly tried to thank 
the Ambassador he laughed. 

“Don't thank me,” he said, with 
chaiacteristic modesty. “Thank 
whatever it was that took Joe Stalin 
away. 

Bacx at home, I shouted for 
Tamara. 

“Tomka,” I shouted, “Chip has 
just been to sec Molotov and you 
get your visa I ” ^ 

She staggered backwards and col¬ 
lapsed into a chair. “I’m in a 
dream,” she said. “Don’t wake me 
up.” 

Our final farewell party was at the 
Pakistan Embassy. This building 
was just round the comer from 
where Tamara’s mother, a sister 
and brother lived. At midnight we 
quietly left the party and went to 
say good-bye to the nice, kind people 
whose daughter married into such 
a lot of trouble. I hadn’t seen them 
for three years until I stood before 
Tamara’s mother that night. She 
held an icon in one hand and blessed 
us with it. *• 

“You have my blessing, my son,'' 
she said in Russian. “I give you my 
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daughter and my granddaughters. 
Go with them, and may God be 
with you all." 

{My family and I write to one an¬ 
other all the time. Our letters are 
sent by ordinary post.. At Russian 
faster this year I telephoned Mos¬ 
cow and talked to my sister, Zina. I 
feel quite sure that nothing will hap¬ 
pen to my family because of any¬ 
thing I have done. With Stalin gone 
I believe that a great deal of ruthless 
punishment of the Soviet people has 
gone. — Tamara.) 

A good-sized crowd was out at 
the airport the following morning to 
say good-bye, and the crowd in¬ 
cluded some of the best friends I’ve 
known anywhere. There were kisses, 
handshakes and tears, and at last I 
led Tamara and Vicki and Susanna 
out on to the field and into the 
Soviet aeroplane. I literally kept my 
fingers crossed, for we still weren’t 
out of the workers' paradise. 

The door closed, the plane rose ofif 
the ground, and we soon left Mos¬ 
cow far behind. We landed briefly 
in Leningrad. And I still kept my 
fingers crossed until we took off 


again and, a few minutes later, 
passed the Finnish frontier. 

As soon as I stepped out of the 
plane at Helsinki, I bent down and 
picked up a handful of Finnish soil. 

"What are you doing?" asked 
Tamara. 

"Nothing," I said. 

I'm afraid this was awfully senti¬ 
mental of me, but I couldn’t help 
raising that soil to my lips. 

(I wouldn’t have been surprised 
if he’d swallowed that Finnish soil! 
— Tamara.) 

T amara may have found the sym¬ 
bolism of this action difficult to 
understand; but she certainly shares 
my love of freedom—as she demon¬ 
strated a year later down in Mobile, 
Alabama. She had just become an 
American citizen and, after we left 
the Federal Court Building, she 
asked me to take her for a drink. 

After draining her glass she said 
solemnly, "I think President Eisen¬ 
hower is a louse." 

"Why?" I gasped. 

"Well, I really don’t," she replied 
with a slow smile, "but how won¬ 
derful it is to be able to say so." 
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ticularly important for good hedth 
Children and expectant mothers have 
a special need for vitamins of the B 
group, and in such cases the daily 
use of Marmite is particularly 
advised, as a shortage of these 
Vitamins can cause ill health 


Everyone benefits from taking 
Marmite, so use it regularly in your 
diet and increase your vitality 
Marmite is untouched by hand and 
does not contain meat or animal fat 

MARMITt ONION CUPS Scoop 
centres out of skinned onions Simmer 
chopped centres and dhal in water with 
two teaspoonfuls MARMITE, until 
dhal IS tender Fill onion cups and bake 
in greased casserole in moderate oven 
for 45 minutes_ 


MARMITE 


is obtainable in 2>oz., 4-oz., 8-oz., & l^oz. Jars 


DKtr4^utmg Agents—I L MORISON, SON& JONES (INDIA) LTD 

3A AjmtraGtM Delhi PO Box 6527 Bombay 26 PO Box 3B7 Calcutta PO Box 1370 Madrat 


Wherever you go 

ihey^re good 















AdmrtistmMt 



THEY ARE COMING 
TO DELHI 


.,from all over the world : 

executives, technicians, research 
scientists, planners, businessmen and 
buyers. They arc coming to see 
what Indian industry means to 
the world—they are coming to see 
our shop window at the Indian 
Industries Fair. 

In our own exhibit at the Indian 
Industries Fair, we have tried to tell 
the story of Burmah-Shell and to 
show just how much we are in India’s 
life and p^ of it. As you enter the 
Fair, you see our landmark—a giant 
kerosine lantern which we have used 
as a symbol of our entire display. 
We have tried to show by means of 
charts, photographs and models why 
Ihdia needs petroleum products of 
all kinds, how much these require¬ 
ments are met by the Burmah-Shell 
organisation in India and the way in 
which we ensure adequate and regular 


supplies for everybody from Cape 
Comorin to Kashmir. 

W’o have told the story of the Burmah- 
Shell Refinery at Trombay, the largest 
refiner) in India. Other sections deal 
with our Technical Service, World 
Wide Shell Research, the service 
which our Aviation Department 
provides airline operators. You will 
also find a special display dealing with 
one of the latest and most important 
developments in the oil industry— 
the manufacture of chemicals from 
petroleum. 

Our story is a part of the story of 
India’s industrial development as a 
whole. And with the second Five 
Year Plan stressing the importance 
of further industrialisation, we hope 
that the Indian Industries h’air will 
serve as a record of present achieve¬ 
ments and a pointer to India’s future. 
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AT THE PO C TOl f S 


^JI, Mr Sin^U.ye>ur irvubla is 
a coMumotfi oi^e-incamptel* 
HOuriskm«Mf.l?idiH^ trices up 
a inemend0uMi amavitii- ef^tten^y, 
you kh^ow-aud -Ufaffnar^Y 
use up is KtTt beiH9 fully 
replaced by fhe food you «ai. 
Thal^ wUy you are so tired and j 
ruKd<7i^ 


ANDSOr 
HORUfCKS 
EVERY t 
NIEHT 


sometime IATER 


TUb OMiy Mi^uMt I eau ofbr 
you fbt^du.is NafkUat. 
Frisky coH; but ifytXJ com 
ridtf Ui»i«, Us'lf triavel iasf 


TUen^k you, Wiry 
(Thti^ks) Try very 
Uansl,foo.TUis /s 
n^y ckaucB 
ofa ootue-back 


PracitcaWy living wItU 
N^nikUafikiesA days. 
arOni you Pai^du? 


Yes, we're 
.good friends 

MOW. Wo it til I 

you see us im 
tUe (Sold Cup 




NotkUot wins / 



Why Horlicks helps 

Active, hard-working people use up a 
great deal of energy every day. Unless 
the nourishment from their daily food 
can replace this used*up energy to 
the full they aie bound to feel tired 
and rundown. Doctors recommend 
Horlicks in such cases because Horlicks 


you work extra hard 

supplies all the extra nourishment they 
need. Containing all the goodness of 
rich, full-cream cow's milk and the 
energising extracts of wheat and malted 
barley, Horlicks gives you essential 
nourishment, helps to keep you strong 
and active. 


HORLICKS 

gives extra nourishment . . . restores energy 


HL 348 
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EAFF \n 

^litthar and ahoa industry 

G • M • PFAFF AG 


f more than 
sewing machines 
come off the assembly 
line of the PFAFF plant, 
largest sewing machine 
factory on the European 
continent. In more than 
100 countries of the 
world women at home 
and in industry use 
PFAFF sewing machines. 
Trained personnel guar- 
antee good serviqp. 
Spare parlsare available 
throughout the world. 

PFAFF, the sewing machine of world 
renown for household and Industry 


NAHMASCHINENFABRIK • KAISERSLAUTERN 

GERMANY 

In CISC m cannot ruck tho PFAFF distributor in irour area Just tend us this coupon. 




Pleata sand ma without commitment on my part your latest sawing machine prospectus 
and the address of the PFAFF distributor for this area 
My address 


I am intarastad in tha following sawing machines 
For homa usa Q for clothing industry Q 


For leather and shoe industry Q 
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The best toothbrush 
money can buy 




1 O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING 


— and not a wink of sleep ! 

ASTHMA 

robs you of vital rest! 

Are you losing vital sleep through Asthma, 
Bronchitis or other chest complaints ? Take 
an Ephazone tablet before retiring, and sleeo 
unafraid of those dreadful choking and cough 
ing attacks! Ephazone soothes the nerves, 
gives you hope of sleeping right through 
the night! 

If an attack should develop, swallow one 
Ephazone tablet. It contains powerful med¬ 
icaments that relieve painful cough or spasm, 
reduce lung congestion, clear away strangling 
mucrus secretions. Ephazone starts acting in 
a few seconds, alleviates the attack in lo 
minutes! Nothing to inject or inhale— 
nothing to harm heart or digestion! Ephazone 
has brought relief to thousands—ny it today ! 


EPHAZONE 



Relieves A STHMA attacks 

in 10 minutes! 

Sold by all registered chemists. If any 
difficulty, write to: — -J. L. MORJSON, 
SON & JONES (INDIA) LTD., P.O. 
Box 6537, Bombay 26; P. O. Box 387, 
Calcutta; P.O. Box 1370, Madras. 



Dorset neglect that cough J 
Persistent cottghing may 
damage the lungs, bronchi 
or trachea, leaving them 
weak and open to infection. 
Any one of 2,000 different 
diseases of the chest 
might develop ! 



Protect your health—take 
Ephazone at the first sign 
of coughing, and continue 
the treatment until the 
cough disappears. 


\ 


*1 
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For 

straight backs 
and 
sturdy 
limbs— 



give your 
baby this pure milk-food 


No wonder over 1 500 Welfare 
Centres m Britain supply Ostermilk ' 
This pure nourishing milk-food is 
made to a perfectly balanced formula 
which includes Vitamin D to build 
strong bones and teeth and iron 
to guard the baby against anaemia 
Give your baby Ostermilk It is 
especially suitable for babits in 
India is vcty easily digested, 
and comes to you so fre^h 
packed in airtight tins 


A HELPFUL HINT TO 
MOTHERS 

Bdby will digest his lood 
better and consequently 
improve in health if he is 
kept Tree from all unneces 
sary excitement Don t try 
ind make him laugh too 
much play too much or 
perpetually try ind attract 
his attention Many other 
useful hints will be found 
in the Ostermilk Baby 
Book Send annas 8 in 
stamps (to cover postage) 
to Ostermilk Depait 
ment No 29 P O Box 202 
Bombay I and the book 
will be sent to you Iret 


OSTERMILK 

—when mother’s milk falls 

BOMBAY CALCUTTA MADRAS NEW DELHI 
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Rrker 

WASHABLE 
ROYAL BLUE 

Quink 

WASHES RIGHT OUT! 

In case of an accident, plain soap and water will 
wash out every trace of Paiker’s Washable Royal 
Blue Quink from clothing and fingers. 

For safety, use Washable Quink. For permanence, 
use Permanent Quink. All Quink, Washable and 
Permanent, contains solv-x which cleans and pro¬ 
tects your pen. Quink can be used in an\ pen. 


Hirker 

Q,uink 

the only ink 
containing solv-x 


Pric* R« I/- 

THE PARKER PEN COMPANY (INDIA) LTD.. P. O Box 51. Madras I 

Sola Distributors PARRY & COMPANY LIMITED ^ 

_Boipbay, Calcutta, Madras, Naw Oalhi, Madura, Sacundarabad, Bangalora, Cochin 
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on ready-made clothes 
and they will NEVER SHRINK out of fit 


When you bu) ready mide ihirts trouscis oi other garments 
— insist on seeing tJie Sanforized trade mark Then you ean be 
sure )Our garments won t shrink out of fit ' 


More and more garment manufacturers are using Sanforized 
shrunk doth-the eloth that is seientihcally shrunk at the mills 
The Sanforized mark assures lasting smartness ' 


SANrORISP.' 

SHRUNIC FABRIC 


Every Tuesday at 7-30 p.m.— 

listen to “SANFORI^ID KP MkHMAN 
Radio Ceylon (Hindi) 41 metre bind 


SANFORIZED SERVICE 

Panjat, Netaji Subhash Road Marine Drive Bombay 2 
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Another astounding 
triumph for Movado 
waterproof watches 
and a striking , 

demonstration / 

of self-winding / 


A Movado waterproof watch, the 
Automatic "331”. has just tak^ 
part in the Sydney-Hobart Regatta, 
Australia, known all over the wprld 
for Its difficult sailing L 









JlwD/c/,/ft, 


attached 


Fixed for 10 days to the keel of the yacht *‘Solveig”, well below 
water line, it confronted the waves of the Pacific over a distance of 
700 nautical miles and was officially attested as mdicatin|^the^^e^|act 
time at the finish of th e race : the mere rocking o^ the boat was 
enougii tomamtain theautomatic winding. 

One success leads to another for the "Solveig” 
winning yacht on her arrival at Hobart 
Following closely on the memorable Atlantic 
crossing by Movado, this latest experiment 
confirms the indisputable superiority of Mova- 
do’s waterproof and self-wmding systems 

A/ovat/o Automatic " 331 ", the flattest self-winding 
Bn V ^ watch in the world with the best protection against 

shocks (dual protection) super-waterproof 



F A C T 0 R I E S^A^ T 
HAMILTON a Co LTD 
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The siguftcani fact for voo this star performance was 
given by a watch which had undergone no special pre¬ 
paration any other automatic waterproof Movado could 
have replaced it and achieved th^same result yours too, 
if ypu choose one' o 


- CHAUX-OE-FONDS SWITZERLAND 
8 Old Court House Street, Calcutta Connaught Place, New-Delhi 
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''A living, malignant, unpredictable thing’ 


By Robert de Rods and Alva Neuns 


IRE LOOKOUT Al Mantonya 
took a restless turn round 
the narrow catwalk sur¬ 
rounding his glass tower above 60 
feet of spindly steel on southern 
California's Santiago Peak. The 
breeze was a hot blast on his face. 
The temperature was 98 and the 
relative humidity 15 per cent—ideal 
fire weather. And there had been no 
rain in this area for three months. 

• Below Mantonya the steep can¬ 
yons and brush-choked gullies of the 
Cleveland National Forest rolled for 
50 miles. These were watershed 
lands, hence the tangled growth 
•whose roots hold the winter water. 
The twisted, dark-red branches of 
manzanita (the Californian bear- 
beny) were brittle. The feathery, 
sage-green chamise, sumac, scrub 
oak and scattered pines stored up 


the constant sun and writhed in the 
warm gusts of wind. 

Underneath lay a thick blanket of 
powder-dry leaf mould and needles. 
The air was a mixture of scents, the 
exudation of gums and resins and 
oils—an explosive overlay for the 
explosive forest. 

This morning there had been an 
edge of tenseness in the Forest Serv¬ 
ice dispatcher’s voice; all through 
the Cleveland, men’s nerves were 
tightening. Everyone knew that 
anywhere in the vast mountain 
wilderness a tiny spark from a truck 
backfire or a carelessly thrown 
cigarette could detonate any part of 
the forest’s 580,000 acres of tinder. 

Then Mantonya saw the smoke, a 
tiny rolling puff of black eight miles 
away. In two steps he reached the 
fire finder in the middle of his glass 
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room, swept it towards the smoke to 
get a bearing and lifted the phone 
that linked him with the dispatcher. 

“This is Santiago Peak," he said. 
‘T’vc got a .smoke. The reading is 
116.30. Looks as if it’s on Ortega 
Highway near El Cari.so.’' 

Seventy miles to the south-west 
Kenneth Seebold, dispatcher at the 
Escondido Ranger Station, noted 
the time in his logbook: Monday, 
August 30, 1954, 1.03 p.rn. 

The smoke was the beginning of 
the Jameson fire—though it had no 
name yet. Before the smoke cleared 
—after days and nights of ter ror and 
ripping destruction ~ a thousand 
men, some from a thousand miles 
away, would be plunged into the 
fight against it. 

Fire in the forest is a living, 
malignant, unpredictable thing. At 
times immense foices are unleashed, 
against which humans arc helpless: 
80 acres of brush fuel can kick out as 
much energy as an A-bomb. The 
struggle against the Jameson was 
not an isolated episode. It was a 
drama that, with only minor varia¬ 
tions, has been enacted many times 
in California’s forests. 

Within a matter of seconds after 
the fire was spotted Seebold, the 
dispatcher, was on the phone to El 
Cariso guard station, and before he 
stopped talking its tanker and crew 
were roaring up the highway. With¬ 
in three minutes Seebold had sum¬ 
moned the San Juan unit, from 37 
miles away, ordered out a bulldozer 
and two hand crews—40 men—from 


Oak Glen. He then reported the fire 
to the San Diego forest head¬ 
quarters. * 

At Perris, nine miles north, state 
ranger Truman Holland had just 
finished lunch when he sa^ the 
smoke, sized it up and started more^ 
men towards the scene. By 1.30 
Holland, three other rangers, a bull¬ 
dozer, six 250-gallon tank trucks 
manned by three men each, and two 
Orange County trucks were either 
at the fire or swiftly approaching. 

When he reached JamesomPoint, 
Holl.H>d, a veteran of 28 years of fire 
fighting, did not like what he saw. 
The fire was burning uphill towards 
the side of the highway, send¬ 
ing up mounting coils of black 
smoke and sluicing through the 
heavy brush. He knew the prevail¬ 
ing west wind could drive the fire 
down the steep eastern fagade of|he 
mountains to the town of Elsinore. 

He radioed for four more tankers; 
then he sent a bulldozer down to 
meet the blaze. With luck the bull¬ 
dozer might cut off the head of the 
fire, which covered only about five 
acres, and nip it then and there. It 
was a critical moment. • 

The bulldozer nosed down to the 
fire, working in brush 15 feet high, 
nudging at the flames with its blade, 
throwing the beast back upon itself. 
Then its cable hoist snapped and the* 
operator could not raise the blade. 

He tried to replace the cable but 
was twice overcome by heat. Finally 
he had to be carried from the ov^n- 
like canyon while the flames raced 
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beyond the now useless bulldozer 

“When that cable bioke,” Hol¬ 
land said, “we lost an hour, a cat 
man, for a day—and we lost the 
fire “ 

About 5 p m A1 Wright, fire con¬ 
trol officer from San Diego head- 
•quarters, and Holland got together 
to discuss strategy The slop over of 
the fire across the highway had been 
hedged in by a fire line cut by bull¬ 
dozers With the fire confined to a 
patch of brush about eight acres in 
size, \yright and Holland thought 
they would have a good chance to 
beat it after dusk Respectable fires, 
like respectable people, usually 
at night—under the calming m* 
Alienee of nsmg humidity and fall¬ 
ing temperature Tractors and hand 
crews wore deployed along a track 
where a stand could be made 

But the wind foiled their plans 
1 ong streamers of fiame and burn¬ 
ing branches leaped the track and 
the fire raged crazily ahead “That's 
when we knew we had a big one on 
our hands," says Wright He 
ordered sector teams and a mam fire 
camp for 250 men 
, Herman Landweir, Forest Fore¬ 
man of Roads and Trails, amved 
with equipment to turn out maps for 
the fire fighters 


At 9 20 Landweir asked for 
200 Forest Service Red Indians 
and Zone headquarters dispatched 
planes to pick them up The fire had 
grown to 400 acres 
Wnght and Holland divided up 
responsibility for fighting the fire 
Wright took charge in the west. 
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while Holland deployed the state 
crews along the eastern front 
Throughout the night the fire spo¬ 
radically flared up When it ran, the 
tired, soot streaked men had to back 
away and let her go But as soon as 
the flare ups died they flung them 
selves back on the fire line, using 
their shovels and hoses and pumps 
All night the back breaking work 
went on 

By noon of tlie second day Wright 
was m command of nearly 300 men 

prot<ction schemes were 
iliscussed by foresters from 51 
countries when the hourth World 
Forestry ( ongress tiu t last year at 
the Forest Jiestarch Institute of 
India at Dthra Dun The t ongnss 
was inaugui it^'d bj the President 
Dr Rajtndri Prasad w^ho noted 
that the forest policy declared by 
the Government of India in 1894 
was probably the larlicst formal 
statement of the broad prineiples 
that should govern the adn imstra 
tion of forests ever made by anv 
country 

A revised statement of policy 
was issued in 1952 and today each 
province of India has a forest 
department with a branch devoted 
to lire protectiein Safeguards 
against the outbreak of forest fires 
include the use of fire watching 
patrols controlled grazing of the 
land and faring which consists of 
running a light surface fare through 
an area when the grass and fallen 
leaves are just dry enough to burn 
Fire protection by these methods 
now covers most Indian forests In 
Bombay State more than 16 000 
of the 18 700 square miles of state 
forest are protected 


and scores of wheeled and winged 
vehicles Chartered aeroplanes were 
bnnging him more men 

He felt reasonably confident about 
his fire The state crew^ had com¬ 
pleted the murderous work on the 
eastern escarpment and that flank 
seemed secure The flames were 
moving slowly towards Leach Can 
yon, the broad basin a mile to the 
north 1 he strategy was now classic 
With a short tie line on the south 
and a stout one on the east, Wright 
could now concentrate on thdnorth- 
eri 1 id western sectors 

It was not a job for fire engines or 
bulldi'zers, he needed “hot-spot 
crew " grubbing nght at the edge of 
the fire He needed Red Indians, 
whom the Forest Servifc ^^alls 
“human bulldozers “ They had to 
slash lines through the brush, to tie 
a noose round the fire and chcice it 
to death for lack of fuel If the fire 
lay down with the cool of the night, 
the men might be able to pinch it off 
Then a strange thing happened 
At SIX o’clock, the wind died out A 
layer of air above Leach Canyon 
pressed down with cosmic weight, 
the smoke flattened out and filleu 
the canyon with milky light Men 
became wraiths in a white world 
The fire stood still The hoggers on 
the lines raised their sweaty, soot- 
stained faces and listened Tractoi 
operators idled their engines and 
waited Far away a foreman of a 
Red Indian crew^ feeling the change 
m the air, started callmg his aien 
down from a brush-covered hiU 
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The almost non-existent wind 
turned lazily until it came directly 
from thp south. Then, without warn¬ 
ing, it suddenly picked up speed like 
a long-jumper and flung itself at the 
fire. There was a shuuush, a long 
rush of sound sucking through the 
canyons like the sound of gravel 
going down a chute. 

From behind a near hill a wall of 
flame 100 feet high swept over the 
ridge. The milky smoke turned or¬ 
ange, pink and black, and in seconds 
the cauldron of flames sluiced down 
into Leach Canyon, throwing how¬ 
itzer blasts of fire ahead. Dancing 
tornadoes of spiralling flame and 
embers pirouetted daintily on the 
edge of the conflagration, walked 
out ahead and collapsed suddenly in 
heavy brush, starting new fires 
which burned uphill towards the 
wind-driven fire tide. The fires col¬ 
lided and sent embers a mile into the 
air. A mushroom smoke column 
boiled orange to 25,000 feet. 

While the fire blew it was a time 
of flight. The men gathered in the 
safe places. In their faces was a look 
of futility. The fire now covered 
2,000 acres and had some five miles 
of open line. 

The Jameson fire, having had its 
fling, should have finally given up 
and gone to sleep. But the Jameson 
Vas a freak. The devilish wind 
shifted round the compass and 
roared in from the desert in the east. 
At 1.30 on Wednesday morning the 
flanges nimbly leaped the 150-foot 
firebreak at the main divide in the 


west and roared down the canyons 
and over the ridges on the western 
slope of the Santa Anas. 

The fire was sweeping towards 
Trabuco Canyon on the western 
fringe of the hills, threatening homes 
and week-end cabins, when the 
fierce east wind died and south-west 
winds began to come from the 
ocean At last the rampaging run of 
the Jameson was over. It had de¬ 
voured 6,000 acrC' of forest. 

It took nearly another week of 
back-breaking toil to put the final 
crusher on the beast. Its death throes 
were marked on a hundred minor 
fronts, but by the following Tuesday 
— eight days after A1 Mantonya had 
seen the first tiny smoke—the Jame¬ 
son died. 

A1 Wright looked over the can¬ 
yons and the far ridges where the 
inferno had raged. A thousand men 
had laboured there against the fire. 
It had cost 1250,000 to put it out, 
but Wright knew the final cost would 
not be assayed for 70 years: now 
rain could bring down a sea of mud 
on the groves and homes in the 
valley below. His eyes swept the 
bumt-out forest again and he 
hunched his bulk into his Forest 
Service car. He started the engine 
and listened when the radio barked 
to life. It was a ranger reporting to 
the dispatcher at Escondido. 

"This thing in Black Canyon is 
building up," he said. "It's in bad 
country and going fast. ..." 

A1 Wright turned on to the high¬ 
way and started for Black Canyon. 
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I ' OR MOST OF US love is the most 
! absorbing subject in existence. 
There is an enormous range of 
meanings m this one little word; 
mother love and self love, father 
love and children’s love for their 
parents; there are brotherly love 
and love of one’s home and coun¬ 
try; love of money and love of 
power. Preachers insist that ivc 
should love God. Jesus adjures us to 
love our enemies. Love clearly in¬ 
cludes all these usages, but the love 
in which one can he is the pre-emi¬ 
nent love for most of us. 

Love at its fullest can include an 
enormous range of emotions and 
sentiments. It can combine humility 
with pride, passion with peace, self- 
assertion with self-suriender; it can 
reconcile violence of feeling with 
tenderness: it can sublimate sexual 
desire into joy and the realization 
of a fuller life. 

“Being in love' ’ is love at its most 


A famous scientist’s view of 
our most complex emotion 

intense, and personally focused in 
a very special way. Our common 
speech reflects this fact. We taik of 
“falling in love,’’ as if it was some¬ 
thing into which we are precipitated 
against our will, like falling into a 
pond. Love at first sight is a well- 
established phenomenon, no less 
surprising as a scientific fact than as 
a personal experience. Lovers are 
obsessed by the image of the loved 
ones, to whom they ascribe every 
virtue and merit; outside observers 
of the phenomenon speak of the 
lover’s “madness” or “blindness ” 
The lover experiences a heightened 
vitality and finds new significance 
in life. 

For the lover, merely to see the 
beloved is to feast the soul; and to 
touch her (or him) is bliss. But 
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when the two souls can interpene¬ 
trate, an even more magical state is 
achieved. The sense of “going out" 
of our essential being to another is 
one of the, hallmarks of being in 
love. * 

Falling in love is irrational, or at 
least non-rational. The emotions in¬ 
volved are so violent as to override 
our reason. But reason and experi¬ 
ence can play a part later. A point 
may suddenly be reached at which 
tlie lover’s eyes arc opened, and he 
falls owt of love as he once fell in. 
Many teen-age “crusnes,” many 
cases of calf love, though they may 
provide necessary experience to the 
callow personality, are soon out- 
growm. 

Luckily for the human race, love 
ofh’n chooses aright. Then reason 
and experience may give it eyes to 
see, and may transfonn a transient 
madness into the highest and most 
enduring sanity. 

There is a distinction between 
love and sex. Sexual desire by itself 
is lust; it is universally regarded as 
immoral. But foT^ true lovers, tlu‘ 
act of physical union is motivated 
not merely by a desire for pleasure, 
but for the transcendent sense of 
total union which it can bring. 

At puberty the sex impulse in¬ 
trudes—strong, new, often fright¬ 
ening. The adolescent’s central 
problem is how to incorporate this 
intruding force into his developing 
personality and how to integrate sex 
and love. At puberty, too, romantic 
idealism raises its head: so that 


another problem of adolescence is 
how to reconcile this with the hard 
facts of practical living. 

Sexual desires arise several years 
before marriage is desirable or pos¬ 
sible. Different cultures have met 
this problem in different ways. In 
eighteenth-century England and 
b'ranc(' it was the acknowledged 
thing for upper-class young men to 
take a mistiess. In America, “dat¬ 
ing” and “pelting”—the twentieth- 
century version of bundling—are 
the rei'ognized compromise. 

(Hher societies find other ways of 
gratifying adolescent love. In some 
cultures the boys live in (oinmuni- 
ti('s with the girls, only after some 
years do they marry, and then ex¬ 
tramarital lov(' is severely frowned 
on. Among the Bontoc Igorot of the 
Philippines (as with some European 
country folk, until quite recently) 
adolescent love-making served as a 
test of fertility. A girl could marry 
only if she ''onceived. 

However, no advanced civiliza¬ 
tion has yet adequately resolved this 
conflict and in our modem life the 
problem is a very real one. Clearly, 
promiscuity and undisciplined in¬ 
dulgence arc both bad- -bad for the 
individual and bad for society. But 
the complete repressiini of sex is 
equally damaging, and so is the self- 
reproach that even the mere mani¬ 
festation of the sexual impulse 
arouses in sensitive adolescents who 
have had an exaggerated sense of sin 
imposed on them. 

Man's primal conflict is between. 
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love and hate. The human baby in¬ 
evitably loves his mother as the 
fountainhead of his satisfaction and 
security, Hut ho is also angry with 
her, as the power who rules over 
him, denying him satisfaction and 
thwarting his impulses. The child's 
aggressive hate feelings soon ('ome 
into violent conflict with his love, 
and the only method available to the 
infant to cope with this conflict is 
to repress this hate into his uncon¬ 
scious. 

The infantile conflict between love 
and hate generates the primal sense 
of guilt, which is the nidimentary 
ethical mechanism. Around this 
mechanism, our conscience, our 
sense of right and wiong, arc later 
constructed. Of course, reason and 
experience, imagination and ideals 
also contribute, but the underlying 
basis of conscience remains largely 
unconscious. 

This is demonstrated by studies 
of children who were brought up in 
impersonal institutions. Many of 
these children never developed a 
conscience or the capacity for love. 
Mother love is thus indispensable 
for the development of children’s 
consciences and emotions. Mother 
love has also been responsible for 


introducing tenderness into sexual 
love. 

As a biologist, but also at a hu¬ 
man being, I want to affirm* the 
unique importance of love in hu¬ 
man life — an affirmation 'badly 
needed in a tormented age'like ours, 
where violence and disillusion have 
joined forces with undigested tech¬ 
nological advance to produce an at¬ 
mosphere of cynicism and crude 
materialism. 

l.ove is indispensable. Mother 
love is indispensable for children's 
healthy and happy growdh, both 
ph aland spiritual. Personal love 
is indispensable both for the con- 
tin uarce of the species and for the 
full di v^elopmeiit of the individual. 
Love of beauty and of all lovely and 
wonderful things is indi.spensable 
for our growth. It brings reverence 
and a .sense of transcendence into 
personal love, and into all of lifl^. 

Love is a positive emotion, an en¬ 
largement of life; it leads on towards 
greater fulfilment and counteracts 
human hate and destructive im¬ 
pulses. In the words of a pdet who 
was also a man of science—Robert 
Bridges: “. . . love is a fire in whose 
devouring flames all earthly ills are 
consumed.” 


Capsule Wisdom 

There’s one thing certain about flattery—it's not done with 

mirrors, —C'droHm- Clark in Quote 


The trouble with being a breadwinner nowadayses that the 
government is in for such a big slice. —Mary McCoy 



Berlin 

Divided She Stands 

Here one can st(’j) across the Iron Curtain and cornpan* 
at close range the two systems competing for th(‘ 
loyalty ot the human race 

Hv Robert Lift ell 


N ALL ins I OR Y tlicre has 
been no absurdity more 
arbitrary and grotesque 
than the isolation and 
dismemberment of Berlin. Ten 
years after the war the great city 
that should be Gerniany's capital 
is still besieged and divided—one 
half slave, the other free. 

Berlin is an island set deep within 
a surrounding Communist puppet 
state, the so-called 'German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic," with its 18 million' 
silbjected East (iermans. Through 
a few strictly guarded gates must 
move all traffic between Berlin and 
the Western world 114 miles away. 
Here is where the fingers of Moscow 
can tighten about-the city’s throat. 
Here is where the flow of West Ber¬ 
lin’s life-blood, petrol, coal, food¬ 
stuffs, raw materials in, manufac¬ 
tures* out—can be, and often has 
been, slowed down to a trickle by 



mimitf inspet tion of every load, by 
suddenly raising the road loll rates, 
by pretending the necessity for rail¬ 
way repairs, by a hundred sub¬ 
terfuges which only serve to scream 
from Berlin’s housetops the brutal, 
simple truth that Moscow wants thi'^ 
outpost of liberty to be starved 
into surrendering. Nothing said or 
done at the (ieneva Conference has 
altered this. 

Berlin has an area of approxi¬ 
mately 340 square mil(‘s. Round the 
westerfr part of the city snakes a 
75-mile ring of Soviet Russian armed 
suspicion, of watchtowers, barbed 
wire, road-blocks, check points. In 
woodland districts along this Zone 
border lies a no man’s land, several 
hundred yards wide created by 
fear. By experience the forest deer 
have discovered that this solitude, 
so shunned by man, is the safest 
place for them to rear their young. 
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V Inside the city is that erratic 
27-miIe sector boundary separating 
East from West Berlin. Like the 
twitchings of a madman’s pencil it 
zigs and zags through back yards, 
across garden plots, along the 
middle of one street, the east pave¬ 
ment of another, it amputates rail¬ 
way yards from their stations, farm¬ 
houses from barns There isn't any 
line that one can see, there are no 
obstructions. Berliners by the thou¬ 
sand daily go to and fio, by under¬ 
ground, elevated railway and on 
foot, to work, shop, often just to 
have a look at the way of life of 
the fish in the other bowl 

In Berlin, and only in Berlin, can 
one step across the Iron Curtain and 
compare, at close range, the two 
systems of thought, law, morals, and 
economics which are competing for 
the loyalty of the human race. All 
of which makes it the strangest, the 
most interesting city on the globe. 

Berlin has two kinds oi money. 
The West German D-mark, wh^ch 
rings when dropped on a counter, is 
worth about 4.20 to the dollar. 
The anaemic paper East mark, tied 
to the Soviet monetary system, 
varies between 17 and 20 to the 
dollar. But the Communists keep up 
the fiction that their currency is as 
good as the D-mark. In East Berlin 
one may exchange West for East 
marks only at the rate of one-for- 
one. 

East Berliners are careful not to 
be caught with West marks when 
they return home. If a search at the 


border reveals even one D-mark, the 
transgressor can be heavily fined. 

West Berlin retailers ivelcome 
shoppers from East Berlin, and ac¬ 
cept payment in East marks at the 
free-market rate set daily by West 
Berlin’s licensed exchange offices 
Many shops near the sector border 
have lowered prices to attract the 
Easterners, and make up in the 
quantity of goods sold for the 
smaller margin of profit. 

Considenng that the East Ber¬ 
liner’s average wage of 375 marks a 
mo»'+h is seldom worth more than 
80 Marks in West Berlin, it is re¬ 
markable how many East Berliners 
daily come over to shop. All the 
more remarkable because they run 
the nsk of having their purchases 
confiscated at the East sector bor¬ 
der, and of being fined or im¬ 
prisoned. The importation of ^ods 
from the West is prohibited,^s a 
threat to the East’s government- 
owned stores and co-operatives. 
And it hurts Communist pride to 
have their constituents prefer the 
food and clothing of a capitalist 
economy. 

West Berlin shopkeepers do all 
they can to protect their neighbours. 
In department stores, before a 
parcel is wrapped, one repeatedly 
hears the solicitous question; *^Sind 
ste Ost ^"—"Are you from the 
East?'" If the answer is yes, the 
parcel is wrapped in plain paper 
instead of paper bearing the store’s 
name. "When I went across tQ buy 
50 cigars," an East Berliner told 
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me, “the shopkeeper gave me string 
with which to fasten them inside my 
coat so*that they wouldn't show." 

Shbes are among the most popular 
items for -shoppers from East 
Berlin. At Leiser’s big shoe shop 
50 yards from the sector line. East 
German customers—proud but a 
little fearful in their new shoes—are 
taken out to a scuffing track at the 
back of the shop, a big yard screened 
by a fence. Here they walk round 
and round until the soles look rea¬ 
sonably worn. 

This is just one of the indispens¬ 
able precautions which no longer 
seem absurd to East Berliners. Too 
many novices, with virgin soles and 
that proud, stiff walk which adver¬ 
tises the first hour in new shoes, 
have been relieved of them before 
they got home. There are stations 
on the elevated railway where 
Vopos (East German police) have 
confiscated new shoes right off the 
customer's feet. They have the de¬ 
cency to provide the poor fellow 
with a pair of straw sandals—^for 
which, however, they exact a 
charge of one and a half marks. 

' A good solid pair of West Berlin 
shoes costs the average East Ber¬ 
liner about ten days' pay. He and 
his wife and thousands of others risk 
coming over to buy shoes at the 
etjuivalent of about $1(X) a pair, for 
the simple reason that the shoes 
manufactured and sold in the East 
just aren't any good. The East 
Berlin warehouses are bulging with 
shoes people won't buy. Yet there 


are factories in East Germany which 
used to make good shoes. 

Anywhere else in the Soviet satel¬ 
lite empire, people have to buy 
what the State provides. But in 
Berlin there is close-up, day-by-day 
contrast and competition between 
goods made under free enterprise 
and goods centrally planned by 
committees ga/ing at the consumer 
through Karl Marx's beard. 

The contrast between the appear¬ 
ance of West and East Berlin is 
stnking. At one point the sector 
line passes between two pillar- 
shaped advertisement hoardings ten 
feet apart. The one that belongs to 
the West advertises cigarettes, con¬ 
certs, films; the Soviet pillar bawls 
out in giant letters: “Help our 
People's Police in Their Battle 
Against Foreign Spies and Agents.” 

The visitor usually enters East 
Berlin through the Brandenburg 
Gate, which is surmounted by a de¬ 
fiant red flag. Almost at once, you 
drive down East Berlin's showpiece, 
the Stalinallee —a mile, not yet 
finished, of the best that Commun¬ 
ism could do by way of reconstruc¬ 
tion and modern housing: a double 
row of grandiose apartments in a 
style not favoured by architects 
since 1910. Dotted with meaning¬ 
less small decorations, faced with a 
sort of whitish tiling, Stalinallee 
seems to have been inspired by a 
super - colossal railway station 
cloakroom. 

As you drive or walk about the 
rest of East Berlin, you are struck 
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by how much, compared with West 
Berlin, still remains to be cleared up 
and rebuilt. You are amazed by 
the shal)binc.ss of what is being lived 
in, worked in; by the absence of 
neon lights; by the weary, tempor¬ 
ary look of the signs over the shops, 
by the small windows framed down 
with brick where once there was 
generous plate glass; by the thin 
trickle of cars, many of them pre¬ 
war. You see hundreds of people, 
nearly all with shopping bags, 
hurrying along towards West Berlin 
and something better than the grey- 
ness and sadness and shoddiness of 
what they see around them. 

This contrast between the two 
Berlins—sharp and pungent—is an 
unmistakable comment on the two 
societies, the two ways of life. All 
one has to do is to walk through East 
Berlin's number one government- 
run department store, the “HO” on 
the Alexanderplatz, and see how 
poor, unattractive and unimagina¬ 
tive is the merchandise offered tr/ a 
people who once know how to make 
anything, and make it well It is no 
wonder that in a West Berlin library, 
specially set up for East Berliners 
near the sector line, the most dog¬ 
eared book is a catalogue of an 
American mail-order firm. 

I had a long talk with an East 
Berlin Hausfrau. She seethed with 
scorn. So many things go wrong, 
or cost too much, or can’t be had. 
Electrical appliances don’t work, 
because the current fluctuates. If 
she wants certain food items, she has 


to be at a particular store at just the 
right time. 

“When you go shopping,” she 
said, “it’s a good idea to get quickly 
into any line you see—and find out 
what is being sold afterward^. You 
may need it.” 

The owner of every house or flat, 
she complained, is required to keep 
ready for inspection a ‘ ‘house book’ ’ 
recording the absences for more 
than three days of anyone living 
under that roof, as well as the date of 
arrival and length of stay-iof any 
strangers. 

V.'ijrst of all is the sense of being 
constantly spied on. “Every block 
of fats,” she said, “has a ‘house 
chair man’ whose job it is to take 
note of the tenants’ ‘political relia¬ 
bility.' He distributes the ration 
cards, so it's a good idea to stay on 
his right side. He has to be used 
as a reference, and a black iflark 
from him can prevent one's getting 
a job.” 

Unlike Russia and the satellites, 
a certain degree of free enterprise is 
legally tolerated in East Berlin. Tol¬ 
erated, but under the constant 
menace of extinction, for by law 
the private enterprisers can be dis¬ 
possessed for the most trivial rea¬ 
sons. 

The owner of a small East Berlin 
ladies’ wear shop lost her husband 
when he went to gaol for seven years 
for making “hostile utterances.” 
Later the authorities shut her busi¬ 
ness down because “she had, per¬ 
sisted in her negative attitude, and 
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had also given false reports to cus¬ 
tomers regarding her husband.” 

The manager of a government- 
owne'd restaurant in a populous part 
of East Berlhi was called to the- IcKal 
police station where iie was told 
*hat the authorities wanted to open 
another restauiant in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Which of the cMsting private¬ 
ly owned rc'staurants did he con¬ 
sider most suitable? Shortly after he 
had named one, its ouner w'as noti- 
hed by the police that his place v as 
to be ctosed 'because n'cent inci¬ 
dents on 3 ^our piemi&es prove that 
you arc incapable of conducting the 
business properly.” 

There had been no ‘‘incidents.” 
The manager contributing to tliis 
injustice (‘venruall} fled in disgust 
to the West 

And Big Brother’.s eye is on all 
private individuals, mgardless of 
their business. An East Berliner 
who buys in his sector a typewriter, 
rug, or any of a long list of things 
that could protitablj’ lie sold in the 
West for D-marks, must sign a de¬ 
claration that it is for his personal 
use. Weeks aftiT the purcha.se, an 
irispector from the Economics 
Ministry's special investigating 
squad appears and asks to see the 
purchase. If it isn’t tln're he wants 
to know why, and have proof that 
the excuse is legitimate. 

An East Berlin woman bought a 
carpet and gave it as a wedding 
present to her daughter, who lived 
in West Berlin. Even though she 
showed the inspector her daughter's 


marriage licence, she was im¬ 
prisoned for two months. 

Such controls also work in re¬ 
verse. A carpenter from East (ier- 
many, caught ccuning baik fiom 
West Berlin with some nails of a 
size unobtainable in East Berlin, 
was sentenced to fiV(‘ },eais. 

All parcels .sent from the West 
to people living in East Beilin are 
opened. I'lie regulations .ire strict: 
no foodstuffs in airtight containers 
(this excludes tinned foods); only 
puuiuls a month: no package 
worth more than 30 East mark^ (less 
ti.in two dollars). 

It is not healthy to bring back 
Western lu'wspapcis. An East Ber¬ 
lin Iku’ who took m 20 Western 
pap' IS v\as given tin same sentein i' 
aw aided in West lieilni for man¬ 
slaughter five and a half years. 

Berlin doctors havr* tf>r a long 
time noticed the vagut' symptoms 
complaiiK'd of by so many East Bcr 
liners, and asciibe them to living in 
at atmosphere of anxiety and feai. 
East l>erliners often come over to 
the West simjily tc' feel release from 
th(‘ pressure, to be abh' to talk fri'ely 
for a little while, to sit dowm in a 
public library and read anything 
they please 

All letters adiliessed to East Ber¬ 
liners from West Berlin, West Ger- 
man^g or foreign countries, and all 
outgoing letters from East Berlin 
arc opened by the SSD (Staff* Se¬ 
curity Seivico). The letter is 
steamed open by a soit of sewing 
circle of w<jmen .sitting like witches 
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round a cauldron. After that it is 
read by inspectors. Normally, a 
letter emerges so neatly resealed that 
only an expert can tell that it has 
been tampered with. 

The SSD is patient and its arm is 
long. One day the reading circle 
spotted an unsigned letter, address¬ 
ed to someone in West Berlin, 
which scaldingly criticized the 
Soviet regime. In a few days there 
turned up another letter, unsigned, 
to the same address. And several 
more. Finally came the letter the 
SSD chief had been waiting for. It 
said: “Yesterday I placed tulips on 
the grave of our friend." A squad 
of detectives scattered to East Ber¬ 
lin's chuichyards and cemeteries. 
The rest was routine. The anony¬ 
mous writer is now an anonymous 
number behind high walls. 

People in East Berlin live in such 
a chronic state of uneasiness that 
some trivial sign or appar^ml threat 
is often enough to send them scoot¬ 
ing across to West Berlin. One East 
Berlin woman was picking mush¬ 
rooms with her daughter in the 
woods near the border, when a 
friend breathlessly came running to 
report that the Vopos were at her 
house. 

“We came over just as you see me 
now," she said, “with nothing more 
than the handkerchief which we 


were putting the mushrooms in." 

This panic was not frivolous. Her 
son, aged 15, had been arrested two 
years earlier for handing out illegal 
leaflets. She had heard nothing 
from him since. 

So many people have gone over ip 
a hurry and never come back that 
the East Berlin authorities have 
made it a rule that after eight weeks’ 
unexplained absence the missing 
person’s personal property may be 
confiscated and sold at auction. 

The thousands of East jGerman 
refugees arriving in West Berlin 
evviy month add a tremendous bur¬ 
den to a city which is itself already a 
bu xii'n to the rest of Germany. For 
Berlin is patiently, courageously 
fighting for its life. Its unemploy¬ 
ment rate is three times that of 
Western Germany. More industries 
have moved out than have moved 
in. Rebuilding the western p\rt of 
the city, where Allied bombers piled 
up one tenth of all the rubble in 
Germany, is in itself a colossal job. 

No end to the city’s siege is in 
sight. Foreign aid and aid from the 
rest of Germany must continue in¬ 
definitely. West Berlin must be 
helped to keep alive as a perpetual 
showcase, in the Soviet East, of the 
ways of Western life, as a haven for 
the refugees, as a beacon of light in 
the totalitarian darkness. 


OF the most tactful men I ever knew," says a manufacturer, 
“was the man who fired me from my very first job. He called me in and 
said, ‘Young man, I don't know how we’re ever going to get along with¬ 
out you, but starting from Monday weTe going to try." — Oene Sherman 




Reuoluthn by Reading 


By Stanley High 

HE HERO of one of today’s most chapter adds a few simple, essential 
promising revolutions is a ficti- words, while telling the story of 
tious character, known as Anand in Anand, the needs of his village, the 
India, Iqbal in Pakistan, U Sein in “good things” he and his wife, Re- 
Burma, and Saleh in Egypt. Wher- vati, and their family learn to do, 
ever he goes he helps to launch a and how they make themselves, in 
two-pronged attack which is freeing prosperity and health, the envy of 
millions of people from illiteracy the whole village, 
and arming them with the means to Much of Anand’s wisdom is as 
emerge into a higher standard of earthy as it is practical. Villagers, 
living and a better life. instead of burning (ow manure for 

Every night in hundreds of In- fuel, should know the value of a 
dian villages groups of adults begin compost pile. So in Chapter 10 An- 
the story of Anand .the Wise Man, and, while adding 14 words to the 
reading aloud in Hindi. Theii read- reader’s vocabulary, learns about 
ing vocabulary at this point—only compost; 

three to four weeks out of total il- ., +. i_* 

This IS the way to make compost 

liteiaoy— IS not more than 100 Make a ditch, 

words. But as they go on, each Put leaves into the ditch, 
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J*iit ill vv iste fftjm animals into the 
ilitc h 

In thrx months our compost will be 
(ItL ivt J 

\n ind tcKik tht compost out of his 
trench 

He put it on thi groun 1 

In thru months his crops wcie very 

good 

riuv wen bi til r th inhisntighbours 
11 ops 

Ih ncighbuuis ill siid 
Anand t in i* id Anind is wise 

Aiiand was i ’■tattd thici years ago 
when the Cfunmittee on World I it 
cracy and Christian I itcrature an 
aj^cru y of the mission I >T.rds of 31 
11 ') aid SIX ( anidian dtnommi 
tions was asked by the Indian and 
Amt IK an governments to prepare 
mate iial niel tram h adeis for a na 
tion wide villige litciiey eamjiaign 
W ith help It on the Indian Covern 
ment s Community Development 
Administration the lust I itcracy 
House was set up m AlUhabtd 
Usin^ intthods worked out by the 
famous Anieiiean missionary Doc 
tor Frank I aubach Special Coun 
scllor to the (ornrnittee 500 In 
dians have been prepared and sent 
into villages to teach others to teach 
Fifty nr w te ache is art being sent out 
e'ach month and I iteiacy Houses 
aie being planned in four other 
centre'* 

''Since today s biggest conflict is 
a war of idea-.,' Dr Laubach says, 
"it IS not enough merely to teach 
people to read We must provide 
reading matter which will help them 
to help themselves and will increase 


their understanding of what free¬ 
dom means " 

Committee representatn/es asked 
India's experts ‘ 'What do you want 
to tell the village? We will put it 
into our primers and the‘villager 
while learning to read will learn 
many other things ’ ’ 

Villagers have few gardens and 
eat too tew vegetables, said the ex¬ 
perts They must learn to grow their 
own vegetables, thereby saving 
money and improving their diet So 
in Cliapter Ib of the primer, Anand 
^'kes a Good Garden He builds 
a bamboo fence, 'so that the cows 
cannot eat his garden ” He uses 
s ciC from the government store and 
feriiLzer from the compost pile 

All the neighbours canu and s tw his 
b autilul g IT din 

Ihfy said Anand has a beautiful 
gardin 

Anand is a wise man he ha* plenty 
to I at 

We want to read then we also shall 
be wise 

Anand cleans out the village well 
He destroys rats that were eating his 
gram He builds a fireproof chimney 
for his house He teaches his wife 
how to read and his daughter ftow 
to care for her new baby He learns 
many things about health 

There are 12 of these readers for 
India’s new literates, translated into 
13 of India’s languages When the 
villager has read them all he has 
gained a reading vocabulary of 1,100 
words and accumulated a large 
store of practical knowledge. He 
knows how to read a moneylender’s 
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contract, keep simple accounts, 
write a letter. 

Tin-tmnk libraries, each contain¬ 
ing 50 books chosen to e.xpand the 
new literate’s knowledge, are cir- 
culated'in the “graduate” villages. 
^Supplementary material is provided 
by the Indian Government, includ¬ 
ing a simple farm journal which is 
sent free to each newly literate 
villager. 

In the headquarters of the World 
literacy Committee in New Y ork a 
huge map of the world shows the 
committee's activities in 60 coun¬ 
tries. With aid from governments 
and missionary agencies, its literacy 
materials liave been translated into 
268 languages and dialects. Mission- 
aiy publishing centres in 26 coun¬ 
tries help to finance the printing. 
The committee has been called on 
by UNESCO and the U.S. Foreign 
Operations Administration to help 
to launch literacy campaigns as part 
of their programmes in various 
countries. 

The committee’s budget, about 
$300,000 for 1955, is partly under¬ 
written by the co-operating mission 
boards, partly subscribed by private 
individuals and foundations. That 
such a relatively modest sum goes so 
far is due to the committee’s strategy 
of self-help. The committee does not 
umdertake to free a country or an 
area from illiteracy; it only demon¬ 
strates how it can be freed. When 
invited, it sends a Literacy Team 
into a region. The team consists of 
an expert in the local language, an 


artist, a writer, a printing and mim¬ 
eograph technician. 

Using Dr. Laubach's proven tech¬ 
niques, the team reduces the alpha¬ 
bet of the language and its key 
sounds to simple, illustrated charts. 
These are built up, with further pic¬ 
tures, into key words and the begin¬ 
ning of a vocabulary. In most cases 
it takes only a few weeks to prepare 
this basic material and a few more 
to train local teachers 'vho can con¬ 
duct Each-One-Tcach-One classes. 

Once such a pilot scheme gets 
going, the committee usually with¬ 
draws to an advisory role, leaving 
local authorities to carry on but 
continuing to make reading matter 
available. In Mexico, after the 
I.aubach method had been demon¬ 
strated, the Ministry of Education 
launched a campaign through whicli 
several million Mexicans were 
taught to read and write. A similar 
campaign, carried on by the govern¬ 
ment of Brazil, has been bringing 
literar y to liundrcds of thousands of 
Brazilians each year. In addition to 
India, Literacy Teams have recently 
set up pilot projects in Afghanistan, 
Malaya, Iran, Algeria, Liberia and 
Egypt. 

At the end of 1952 Sir Gerald 
Templer, then British High Com¬ 
missioner in Malaya, wrote that in 
12 months following the visit of the 
Literacy Team, despite Communist 
disturbances, 100,000 adult Malays 
had leamt to read and to write. 
With that beginning, “the number 
should rise even more rapidly until 
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adult illiteracy is wiped out—a con¬ 
tribution of vital importance to 
higher standards of cultural and 
material well-being." 

Some months ago I saw results of 
this work in an Egyptian village 350 
miles up the Nile Valley from Cairo. 
Three years ago tlie village was 
filthy and disease-infested, its popu¬ 
lation never far from starvation. 
Eighty per rent of its 1,000 adults 
could neither read nor write. Offi¬ 
cials and landowners generally 
agreed that most villagers, even if 
given the chance, were incapable of 
learning. 

Then a young Egyptian appeared 
who thought otherwise. Just gradu¬ 
ated from the Ameiican University 
m Cairo, 22 year-old Menis Abdul 
Noor, a Christian minister, had 
asked for a village post with "the 
kind of people and human problems 
the Christian church ought to be 
most concerned about." 

Menis soon saw that illiteracy was 
at the root of most of the needs of 
these villagers, and enlisted the aid 
of representatives of the World Lit- 
erac}' Committee. Three months 
later, in a memorable ceremony, cer¬ 
tificates were granted to 20 villagers 
who had passed their first reading 
and writing tests. When I was there, 
fewer than ten per cent of the vil¬ 
lagers were still illiterate. 

"When the people began to read 
those books,” the mayor told me, 


"everj^hing happened at once." 

Having read that filth causes dis¬ 
ease and that disease wa^,a major 
cause of their poverty, the villagers 
now clean the streets daily, and burn 
the fly-attracting refuse. While I was 
there houses were being white¬ 
washed. A one-room clinic had been 
built. 

On the outskirts of the village the 
first family gardens had been plant¬ 
ed. Learning about upbreeding, vil¬ 
lagers appealed to the mayor, who 
obtained a shipment of chickens to 
imDrove the local scrawny breed. A 
<'U'filar appeal led the mayor to get 
the loan of a high-grade bull from 
thi agricultural department of 
As ut Christian College. 

Stirred by this demonstration, 
more than 20 other villages in the 
district asked for a similar cam¬ 
paign, and work has been started in 
15 of them. A Literacy Hous^ simi¬ 
lar to that in India, has been estab 
fished m a neighbouring city. It is 
hoped that the present government 
of Egypt will take over the pro¬ 
gramme and make it country-wide, 
as has happened in Liberia. 

The Literacy Committee’s cam¬ 
paign against ignorance has aroused 
new hope among impoverished 
peoples and started them towards a 
better life. 

"Yesterday," said a newly liter¬ 
ate African, "we were nobodies. 
Today we are somebodies.” 
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By J. D. Raichjf 


F Aix riiK diagnostic aids that 
scientiiic medicine depends 
upon today, tlu' X-ray is one of tht* 
most vital. In ho'ipitals, clinic'^, con¬ 
sulting rooms of doctors and den¬ 
tists, X-ray hlins are taken at the 
rate of hundreds of millions a year. 

According to one eminent doctor: 
"If tonight some global catastrophe 
wiped out all diagnostic X-iay ma 
chines, tomorrow morning the med¬ 
ical profession would find itself back 
in the nineteenth century." 

Laymen and doctors alike tend to 
take X-rays for granted. The 
radiologist is often dismis.sed as a 
kind of scientific picture-maker. But 
this highly skilled doctor gets the 
same training as is given other phy¬ 
sicians, plus at least three years of 
special study. He is a key man in 
every modern hospital. His percep¬ 


tive eye'^ interpret films that are 
slirulowy and meaningless bluis to 
others. Hung on illuminated screens 
in operating loorns, his films, 
marked with arrow's to show trouble 
spots, die tlie roadmaps which 
guide surg(‘ons in their work. 

For a number of years after 
Roentgen discovered X-rays in 
1895, th(' new machines wen* little 
more than scientific playthings. 
Fraudulent dothirig manufacturers 
offered "X-ray proof" underwear 
for modest women. The sugges¬ 
tion of X-ray opera glas.ses raised 
a storm of moral indignation. Doc¬ 
tors found a few uses for the tricky 
and dangerous machines: in look¬ 
ing at broken bones, locating safety 
pins swallowed by children, observ¬ 
ing faint outlines of the heart to de¬ 
tect enlargement. But most body 
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tissues were too soft to impede X- 
rays and (ist shadows on plates 
rht American physiologist, 
the late Walter Cannon, changed 
this Mightn't it be possible, he 
asked, to introdiue substanees into 
the beidy whuh would outline 
various oigins on \ riy plates-' 
I his thinking led to the first of th( 
X ray ‘ eontrist igents barium 
sulphate I akin into a fasting 
stomach the harmless t istek ss 
(hemical made the digestive tract 
stand out with rernaikable c lanty on 
him —rc'vc ^hng enters which wen 
nice IS bumps which w n often 
cancels ind othc r danger points 
Cannon’s achieve me n1 started a 
woild wide sc ire h foi d\e ^ ind otli 
cr substinees to outline \ irious tis 
sues and oif. ms lodiv ridiologists 
can study in dngno‘~tie \ lay al 
most eve lythmg in the hum in body 
Suppose you luve been having 
abdominal distenaon and nan e i 
soon after me'als Yoiii ph\sicun 
will suspee t gallstone s and sc iiv! y/ou 
to a ladiolcjgist You will be given 
pills to swallow at be dtime and asked 
to return in the moimng for \ rays 
The pills contain an Kicline com 
pound which pisses into the diges 
tive tract and, via the bloodstream 
to the liver, which discards it into 
the bile By morning the gall blad 
der, that pear-shaped little organ 
which acts as a bile reservoir, will 
be clearly visible on X-ray films 
If stone's arc piesent the X-ray will 
detec t them with 90 per ».ent accu¬ 
racy 


If further study suggests surgical 
rc nioval of the gall bladder the radi¬ 
ologist has more work to do After 
the organ is out, the surgeon will 
want to be sure that no hidden 
stones are left m the duct system 
A portable X-ray machine !■» 
wheeled into the operating room, 
iodine matciial is injected into the 
ducts and a film is taken 

Similcir methods arc used else¬ 
where in the body Another iodine 
eompound is trickled down the 
windpipe to outline the bionchial 
tu' I sv'stem When infertility is a 
jmmlem to women doctors often 
suspect a stojipage of the fiallopian 
tut is through \chich the e gg trave Is 
from oearv to womb In this ease a 
dve maybe injected to outline womb 
iiid tubes 

X rav IS often valuable before 
hiith If the doe tor suspects trouble 
he can use \-ray to show the posi 
turn of the baby —or babies This in¬ 
formation will warn him of possi 
hie ditfie iilty ihead 

The spinal canal will stand out 
with detailed clarity when an iodine 
substanc o is injected 1 or example, a 
middle aged wemian suflered exene- 
erating neck pains for three years 
after a motor ai cidcnt Convention¬ 
al X rays revealed no cause A dye 
was injected and a myelogram, 
spot film," was taken In a twink¬ 
ling the trouble was obvious When 
the patient moved her head m a cer¬ 
tain position an unstable neek verte¬ 
bra pressed on the spinal cord 
Examination of the heart is 
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perhaps the most dramatic example 
of progress in radiology. Many op- 
eratioiif^—notably the famous “blue 
baby” operation—rely heavily on 
what is shown in X-ray studies. 

The Iicart can be catheterized, by 
gently working a hollow rubber 
tube the size of a soda straw through 
an arm or neck artery or vein. Doc¬ 
tors watch fluoroscopic screens wliile 
the catheter is being introduced into 
the heart chamber under study. 
Then pressure is measured through 
the hoKow tube and samples of 
blood are withdrawn to determine 
oxygen content which sheds light on 
thi* functioning of heart valves. 

While most “contrast” substances 
for X-ray studies arc either iodine 
or barium, air is surprisingly an ex¬ 
cellent medium. The brain, for ex¬ 
ample, is ev('ecdingly difficult to 
study under X-rays, since it is less 
dense than the skull which encloses 
it. Radiology has a means of over¬ 
coming this. Air is injected through 
small drilled ojienings in the .skull 
into the brain, displacing part of the 
fluid. Since air is less dense than 
biain tissue' a clear outline of the 
brain may then be obtained. A sim¬ 
ilar procedure outlines the tiny ad¬ 
renal glands which sit astride the 
kidneys; and even the elusive pitui¬ 
tary which snuggles in a bony cav- 
e'rti under the brajn. Air is also a 
good medium for outlining the large 
intestine. Used in conjunction with 
barium sulphate it makes the intes¬ 
tinal wall stand out clearly in 
“double” contrast. 


Many of the great advances in 
radiology are traceable to the prog¬ 
ress made in eqjiipment in the past 
few years. Westinghousc's new fluo- 
roscope is an example. In the con¬ 
ventional tluoroseope. X-rays pass 
thiough the body and strike a screen 
covered with fluorescent material, 
causing the screen to glow. In the 
past, the shadows cast on the screen 
by the parts of the body being ex¬ 
amined hav(' been s(/ faint that the 
radiologist had tcj adapt his eyes to 
ctaikiiess for 20 minutes before start¬ 
ing work. Even then images W'cre 
oben too faint to be really revealing. 

Uoctoi John Coltman of Westing- 
liou‘>e found a solution. Now' X-rays 
passing through the body -strike an 
amplifying tube where tht'y are in¬ 
tensified and concentrated. The 
greatly increased stream from the 
tube then strikes the fluorescent 
screen. Result; an imago 200 times 
as bright as the one from conven¬ 
tional fluoroscopes—bright enough 
to be seen in a fully lighted room and 
to be photographed by cinemato¬ 
graph cameras. “We are seeing 
things never seen before, and seeing 
old things with a new' clarity,” says 
one doctor. 

Another piece of w-onderful X-ray 
apparatus has been installed recent¬ 
ly at Massachusetts General Ho.spi- 
tal. Employing aerial photography 
techniques, it takes 12 pictures a 
second. Built co-operatively by 
Westinghouse and the Swedish elec¬ 
trical company, Elcina, this machine 
will be invaluable in photographing 
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beating hearts, giving minute detail 
never before available 

Stereoscopic—three-dimensional 
— X-rays liave been of enormous 
help m (host surgery Two picture^ 
taken from slightly different posi¬ 
tions and later obstrved through a 
viewing devK t provide a dimension 
of depth to guide the surgeon 
St( reoscopir X rays arc also valu 
able m obstetrics If physical exam¬ 
ination indieates that a woman’s 
pelvis IS too narrow to allow passage 
of a baby, the obstetrician ran 
check with thrc^e-dimcnsion X ray 
for exact measurements of the m 
fant’s head and the bony passage 
through which it must travel If the 
space IS too small the doctor can plan 
in advance for n ( aesarean delivery 
Engineers have built other re 
markable apparatus to aid the radi¬ 
ologist One mac hme, as c ompac t as 
a portable gramophone, can be 
plugged into a household e Icrtricit)^ 


supply, to examine people bedrid¬ 
den at home The U S Army has 
a 48 pound portable which can be 
parachuted from planes This one 
requires no water, darkroprn or 
power It depends on rays generated 
by radio active thulium » 

One of the most familiar and im¬ 
portant applications of X-ray for 
mass public health is the mobile 
unit In city streets, at schools, out¬ 
side business offices, about 21 mil¬ 
lion chest X-rays are taken each 
year m the United States cfn mini- 
filn The most important diseases 
cletcH ted in this way arc tuberculosis, 
cancer of the lung and certain forms 
of hi «it disease Often these silent 
diseases aie discovcied at a stage 
where treatment e m lead to cure 
As a spotter of early trouble, a 
saviour from unnecessary surgery 
a guiding hand in serious operat^pns, 
the radiologist has become a com¬ 
manding figure in modern medicine 
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The Answer Men 

Aski-d whit was needed to make a successful piano virtuoso, 
concert pianist Oscar Levant replied Five things are essential 
talent, imagination cne rgy, determinition—and a very rich wife* 

Himaid Gnin Pn ate I u cf the Great Compiler’: Conductors 
ani Muitca’ Artnfe'; oj Iht arid (Ridpi) 

Whfn world lieavyweight champion Rocky Marciano was asked 
who had hit him the hardest during his career, he shrugged, 
"That s easy —the tax collector * 

Hv Gardner in New York Herald Trtbune 

An American university professor's explanation of why 
students were compelled to take so many English courses "In 
ordc'r to teach tliem a language other than their own ' 

—Indiana Teacher 




A shivering puppy Lee Duncan 
found on a battlefield in France 
started a remarkable show- 
business dynasty 


Rin Tin Tin 
Stars Again 
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By Joel Sayre 


^ ^ M ILLIONS of people know Rin 
‘ Tin Tin, a beautiful Alsatian 
dog who works marvels of valour 
and intellect on behalf of his friends. 
The present Rin Tin Tin, a tele¬ 
vision star, is the fourth in a dynasty 
of show-business dogs who have 
probably thrilled as many drama 
lovers as any family in stage or 
screen history. 

Lee Duncan, the owner and 
trainer of the dynasty, is a white- 
haired, red-faced man of 62 years. 
The first Rin brought him fortune 
and renown 30 years ago; barring 
unforseeable events, Rin IV should 
do it again. And a son of Rin IV, 
his heir apparent, is already serv¬ 
ing his apprenticeship by doubling 


for lus father during snarling and 
fighting scenes. 

Duncan found the original Rin in 
Fiance during the hirst World War. 
On September 15, 1918, Coiporal 
i.ee Duncan of the 135th U.S. Aero 
Squadron was a member of a party 
which set out from an airfield out¬ 
side Toul to look for a new field site. 
They came upon an abandoned 
German war-dog station that had 
been heavily shelled. Several dead 
dogs lay near a dugout, from which 
Duncan heard whimpering noi.ses. 
Inside, he and Captain George 
Bryant found a female Alsatian, 
gaunt from hunger, with five shiver¬ 
ing puppies at her breast. 

The mother sprang to her feet and 
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snariod terrifyingly when the two 
Americans approached her litter. 
But Duncan managed to get behind 
her, seize her cars and grip her body 
with his knees. After he had talked 
to her soothingly at some length, 
she calmed down, 

Bryant kept the mother dog and 
three of th(* puppies. Diintan took 
the other pups, a male and a female 
He christened them Rin Tin Tin 
and Nanette, after the yarn or wool 
good-luck figurines made for h'rcnch 
soldiers by their girls. 

Rin Tin Tin and Nanette in¬ 
volved Lee Duncan in a erics of 
headaches. He was sending two 
thirds of his pay to his mother and 
nearly all his nMnammg money now 
went to the mess sergeant for con¬ 
densed milk Theie was also the 
problem of social insecurity. Many 
of Duncan’s squadron mates liked 
the puppies, but some did not. If a 
puppy let out a yip after lights out 
the puppyphobes would let out a 
roar, so Duncan took to sleeping 
with his pets in old barns about the 
countryside. 

Then, a week before the Armi¬ 
stice, Duncan was wounded in the 
left arm and grazed in the right 
temple during an air battle above 
Toul. His arm became infected and 
he had to spend several months in 
the hospital. Dogs were strictly 
against hospital regulations, but the 
puppies’ antics so amused the pa¬ 
tients that the doctors let them re¬ 
main and sleep in the tool shed. 

When at last the great day for 


embarkation came, Duncan, again 
by great good luck, was able to 
wangle the pups aboard. Rin weath¬ 
ered the 15-day crossing fairly well 
but Nanette was not so lucky. She 
contracted pneumonia an^ died. 

After his discharge, Duncan re 
turned to the sporting goods com¬ 
pany in Los Angeles for which he 
had worked before the war, but he 
was restless there. The only real 
pleasure he found was working with 
Rin Tin Tin. He spent all his spare 
time grooming the dog, * looking 
afte. his condition, playing with 
him. Rin was a joy to teach, for he 
was eager to please. He began to 
compeu- successfully m dog shows. 

Duncan's neighbour, Charles 
Jones, was a pioneer in development 
of the slow-motion camera. When 
the Alsatian dog club held field 
trials, Jones took slow-motion pic¬ 
tures. Rin Tin Tin won the nigh 
jump by clearing the bar at 11 feet, 
9 inches. 

A few months later Duncan re¬ 
ceived a cheque for $350, his share 
of the profits on a short film show¬ 
ing Rin first whizzing, then floating, 
through his trials. The film ha‘d 
done nice business all over the 
United States, and Duncan hadn't 
even heard about it. 

Jones soon made another short 
film starring Rin, who rode a suH- 
board pulled by a spieedboat, 
steeplechased on horseback, dived 
off a 30-foot pier and repeated his 
high jump—this time with a three 
pound dumb-bell in his mouth. 
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Duncan received another cheque. 

He was flabbergasted. How long 
had this sort of thing been going 
on ? Duncan and Rin began tramp¬ 
ing from studio to studio, both 
stricken with film fever. After play- 
,.ing a few "bits" and supporting 
roles Rin finally reached stardom 
at Warner Brothers. Beginning in 
192.^, the great dog made20pictures. 

Rin was a mainstay for the War¬ 
ners during their storm-tossed early 
years of picture-making. His pic¬ 
tures (Darryl Zanuck was his script 
writer) cost only about $50,000 to 
make and usually earned at least 
eight times as much. 

He was very popular with the 
Warners' technical staff. Every Rin 
Tin Tin epic reached its climax with 
his arrival to the rescue in the nick 
of time, so he was frequently called 
upon to leap full speed through 
closed windows. To safeguard Dun¬ 
can's priceless property from having 
his jugular vein severed by glass, 
windowpanes of translucent candy 
were contrived, and Rin sailed 
through them with breath-stopping 
effect. As a reward Duncan would 
sometimes let him eat fragments of 
the pane. 

Actors did not enjoy playing in 
pictures with Rin Tin Tin. The dog, 
one of the most brilliant pantomim- 
i^s of his time, repeatedly stole their 
scenes. He also bit them. To achieve 
the best training results, Duncan 
had raised Rin to be a one-man dog. 
The consequence was that Rin 
adored Duncan but seemed to bear 


a grudge again.st much of mankind, 
particularly actors. The poor actors 
were pretty bewildered by it all. 

But Rin's acting was top grade. 
Ross Ledcrman, who directed some 
of the best Rin pictures, says; "He 
was marvellous, and with Lee hand¬ 
ling him there w'as nothing a human 
actor could do that we couldn't get 
out of that dog. We'd tell Lee what 
we needed for the next scene, Lee 
would tell the dog and we'd get it, 
often the first time. Rin was a great 
trouper. Tve seen him hold a pose 
for the electricians for 30 minutes 
vithout moving a whisker. 

"If then* was a scene w'ith four 
or live separate moves or actions in 
it, Lee would draw chalk marks on 
the floor—as we have to do for the 
human actors -and the dog would 
follow them perfectly. 

"Lee's whole life was wrapped 
up in that dog." 

Rin died on August 10, 1932. 
They had been romping on the front 
lawn, and Rin just jumped into 
Duncan's arms and died almost in¬ 
stantly. Jean Harlow, who had been 
practising putting on the lawn of 
her home across the street, came 
over when Duncan called. Both 
wept. 

Rin was almost 14 years old. 
Obituaries appeared in every news¬ 
paper in the United States, and The 
Times published an editorial. Dun¬ 
can received thousands of letters 
and telegrams of sympathy from all 
over the world. 

The canine idol was succeeded on 
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the screen by Rin, Junior, not a year 
old. Junior won fame at Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer studios in Tough 
Guy, a waterfront drama which 
called for a good deal of villain- 
biting. He played this role with 
relish, and between scenes in his 
father's one-man-dog tradition, he 
took a bite out of the hero, Jackie 
Cooper. At one point an actor tried 
to appease Junior by offering him a 
meat sandwich and addressing him 
as "nice doggie." The phrase in¬ 
furiated him for the rest of his days, 
and years later at the Duncan ranch, 
when Junior heard it used on j radio 
show, he sprang up and bit the loud 
speaker. 

Junior died in peaceful retirement 
during the Second World War while 
Duncan was training dogs for the 
U.S. Army's K-9 Co^s. Rin HI, 
chosen from many litters of pups 
and known as "Rinty," had en¬ 
listed with Duncan before the dog 
was a year old. Duncan trained 
over 5,000 war dogs for the D.S. 
Army; three Duncan Alsatians were 
lost on military service. 

Lee Duncan had married Eva 
Linden in 1936 and they have one 
child, Carolyn, now 15. It is Caro¬ 
lyn who is expected to supervise the 
Rin dynasty after Duncan. "She's 
got the same vibrations towards 
animals that I have," her proud 
father tells visitors. 


Due largely to young Carolyn and 
the companionship she and her 
friends offered him, Rinty was the 
first of the Rin dynasty who was not 
a one-man dog, Duncan worried 
about the easy familiarity of the 
children with Rinty, but now he., 
thinks it was a mistake to have kept 
Rin I and Junior as one-man dogs. 
This first occurred to him when 
Rinty made The Return of Rin Tin 
Tin in 1947 and was able to main¬ 
tain amiable relations with all 
members of the cast, 

Rii, iV had already been selected 
by Duncan when, two years ago, a 
young man named J-Ierbert Leonard 
suggeste(’ putting Rin Tin Tin on 
television. The programme proved 
to be a TV "natural," .starting from 
nowhere last autumn and shooting 
up to join the top 20 programmes in 
the United States almost overnight. 
Its star is a lovable animal, as fond 
of humans off the set as on. 

Having registered the name Rin 
Tin Tin more than 30 years ago, 
Lee Duncan now derives revenue 
not only from his current TV con¬ 
tract but from a Rin radio show, a 
monthly comic book and manufac¬ 
tured products bearing Rin’s magic 
name. It isn’t only the money that 
is making Lee Duncan as happy as 
he was 30 years ago; it’s seeing a 
Rin Tin Tin once more making 
millions of other people happy too. 


yhe most difficult thing in the world is to know how to do a 
thing and to watch somebody else doing it wrong, without 
comment. —^T. H. White in The Atlantic Monthly 
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By George Kent 



flE Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury! The title is 
a heavy one, and so is 
the ofhce it describes. As chief 
dignitary ot the Church of 
England and of the Anglican 
Communion with its 40 mil¬ 
lion members m most coun- 
tiies of the vorld, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury is one of 
the half do/.cn leading Chris¬ 
tian churchmen of the world. 

The Archbishop sits in the 
House of fiords; in England 
he ranks sixth in the realm, 
preceded only by the Queen, 
the Duke of Edinburgh and 
tne three other royal dukes. 

(The Prime Minister is ninth 
m precedence ) 

Fortunately for the Church and 
for his own peace of mind, the man 
Who bears this title is by no means 
weighed down by it. The Most Rev¬ 
erend, the Right Honourable Doctor 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher is first of all 
a human being. A gnome of a man 
whose eyes crinkle with laughter, 


he adores wisecracks, does cross¬ 
word puzzles, sings in the bathtub 
and goes to the theatre or cinema 
when he can find the time. 

Doctor FTsher talks to everybody. 
His friends include policemen and 
waiters, garage mechanics and cam¬ 
era men. Occasionally he does some 
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unconventional thing which ruffles 
his more strait-laced colleagues—but 
he does it with a grace which de¬ 
tracts not the slightest from his dig¬ 
nity. He has been known to pick up 
a forlorn tourist in Canterbury Ca¬ 
thedral and personally show him the 
sights. When Danny Kaye, sitting at 
the wheel of his car, came within a 
millimetre of running him down, he 
said, “Young man, you almost 
achieved a measure of real fame." 
Describing his visit to the United 
States, he said the Americans were 
astonished to hnd that the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury really existed 
—greeting him with enthusiasm as 
a kind of ‘ human coelacanth.” 

He wears knee breeches and long 
black gaiters and takes impish de¬ 
light in jokes at his own expense. 
“As I was standing in a street in 
New York clad in episcopal uni¬ 
form, “he recounts, “a man stopped, 
looked down at my gaiters, and said, 
'Say, what's the cute idea!’ “ 

Being Primate of All England is 
an exacting, ten-hours-a-day, seven- 
days-a-weck job. He is spiritual ad¬ 
viser to the Queen and is Chairman 
of the Church Commissioners, whose 
investments produce a gross annual 
revenue of about £8^ million. He 
heads a world-wide missionary ser¬ 
vice and presides over the Church 
Assembly. In addition he watches 
over his own diocese of Canterbury, 
officiating regularly at baptisms, 
weddings and funerals, as well as 
other church services. 

Most of the people of the British 


Commonwealth and in the United 
States learned to know him through 
television when he presided over 
the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth 
II. Conducting the ceremony with 
a nice blend of re.spect and fatherly 
solicitude, he quite won the heart*? 
of all. Some of the clergy had been 
worried about how he would per¬ 
form. He had never been over-con¬ 
cerned with ceremonial. Indeed, he 
was known to hold up a formal 
church procession to chat with a 
friend in the crowd. But the Coro- 
nabAn went off without a hitch. He 
sptr-t months preparing the words 
he uttered and perfecting the ritual. 

TIu Archbishop of Canterbury 
is the son of a minister. He went 
to Oxford, where he rowed, played 
rugby and got a first class de¬ 
gree. “1 wasn’t over-endowed with 
brains,” he said modestly, “1 
simply had a good memory.” ^ 

He was ordained a priest in 1913. 
For a few years he was a school¬ 
master when he had what he calls 
“my worst moment.” Taking a 
class in geometry, his weak subject, 
he had to explain a problem he did 
not understand. He called on the 
bright boy of the class to solve it. 
The boy shook his head helplessly. 

“Now,” said Doctor Fisher with 
a twinkle, “here is the way to get 
out of such a dilemma. I turned to 
the problem, joined lines furiously, 
smashed my chalk on the black¬ 
board, said ‘Q.E.D.' in a loud voice 
—and rubbed the whole thing out.” 

At 27, he was headmaster of 
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Repton. He stayed there 18 years, 
much loved by his students. From 
Repton he went on to become Bishop 
of Chester, then Bishop of London. 
In 1945 he became Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

* Some parish priests grumbled that 
a man with no parochial experience 
sliould be elevated to this high posi¬ 
tion. His Giacc refutes this with 
some heat. "1 grew up in a country 
rectory," he said. "I truly think I 
learnt more about parish life in those 
20 yeafls than many priests ever 
learn." Said the Sunday Times, 
"Probably Dr. Geoffrey Fisher 
sometimes reflects with wonder that 
he occupies the throne of St. Augus¬ 
tine, for he is humble-rnindcd; but 
admits to himself that he could not 
readily think of anyone better quali¬ 
fied, for he is a realist." 

At Lambeth Palace, on the south 
bank of the Thames, Doctor Fisher 
could spread through 18 rooms but 
he is content to live in six. The 
(flhers serve as a hostel for visiting 
clergy. Although the Church of 
England has many points of simi¬ 
larity with the Church of Rome, 
tKere are fundamental differences. 
Its clergy, for example, are per¬ 
mitted to marry. 

Doctor Fisher has a wife, six sons 
and five grandchildren. He believes 
in* large families. "A family really 
begins with the third child,” he said. 
"Moreover, if there are three, the 
children can then out-vote the par¬ 
ents." 

It is natural for such a man to 


have strong views on marriage and 
divorce. No one has condemned 
adultery more vigorously than Doc¬ 
tor Fisher. But he believes that 
divorce is an even more grievous sin. 

"To keep a marriage intact is a 
duty to God," he said. "It is also a 
duty to society. Children arc often 
terribly affected and suffer psycho¬ 
logical wounds from it all their 
lives. The right way, the Christian 
way, is the hard way of forgive¬ 
ness." 

On the other hand, he believes 
there are "degrees of unhappiness” 
which may justify a separation. 
There are instances, he admits, 
where second marriages liavc 
worked out well. "But this does not 
mean that the Church should marry 
them. The Church must have its 
rule." On this subject, the usually 
smiling, seemingly soft man is ada¬ 
mant. 

The question of the Red Dean— 
Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Can¬ 
terbury-showed Doctor Fisher at 
his diplomatic best. Here was a man 
whom other countries mistook for 
the Archbishop or at least thought 
of as his representative, going about 
the world playing the Communist 
game. At first the Archbishop tried 
to dismiss him with a joke. "When 
he is at home I wish he were over¬ 
seas, and more profoundly, when he 
is overseas, I wish he were at home. 

But when the Dean supported the 
Chinese charges of germ warfare, 
the country was aroused. Members 
of Parliament tabled a motion 
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demanding his removal from office. 
The Archbishop, speaking quietly, 
described Dr. Hewlett Johnson as a 
deluded, irrational "public nui¬ 
sance" exploited by the Commu¬ 
nists, but he opposed the motion 
for his removal. 

"Every freedom can be abused," 
he said. "It is a tragedy that abuses 
of freedom jeopardize other men’s 
freedom . . . But it is wisdom to bear 
with folly and unreason and delu¬ 
sions, short of real danger to the 
body politic, as a price well worth 
paying to preserve this precious 
freedom of sp>eech." He added that 
a Red Dean removed from office— 
becoming thereby a martyr—would 
be "more mischievous'-' than one 
who remained, and he made a point 
which carried the day. 

Of all the 99 archbishops of Can¬ 
terbury (of whom St. Augustine in 
the year 597 was the first) none has 
travelled as much as Doctor Fisher. 
He has visited the United States, 
Canada, almo.st all of Africa, Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand. "I enjoy it 
very much," he said. "It’s far more 
fun racing round Australia than sit¬ 
ting at my desk trying to solve in¬ 
soluble problems.” In New Zealand, 
he met the Maoris and he adored 
them. He even rubbed noses—a 
custom of theirs—with two of them. 

He said afterwards, "I was ap¬ 
parently expected to give only a 
unilateral rub and I gave a bilateral 
one because I am particularly well 
equipped for this." 

He is a friend and admirer of 


America and he deplores any fric¬ 
tion between the two nations. He 
explained why he was reluctant 
to discuss Anglo-American relation¬ 
ships with reporters, a truly touch¬ 
ing statement; "I do not like talking 
to strangers of friendships." 

"We need America,” he once de¬ 
clared, "to keep us moving, eager 
and young for our years and still 
adventurous. America needs us to 
keep her patient, sensitive and 
aware that if its size often shows on 
a great scale the splendours »of God, 
His deepest secrets are to be found 
in Ike small, the simple and the 
domestic. And the world for its pre- 
servaiion desperately needs what 
whok-nearted tmst and co-opera¬ 
tion between us can bring to it." 

Above all, Doctor Fi.sher has wis¬ 
dom. Some samples: "Until you 
know that life is interesting—and 
find it so—you haven’t found your 
soul . . . What matters is that we do 
our best for the Kingdom of God. If 
we say we’re not doing too badly, 
we’re sunk. But if we .say. things 
are frightful and we’ll do our best, 
we’re all right." 

As a good Christian, Doctor 
Fisher has a true sense of humility. 
A story is told of a fireman on the 
Queen Mary. The man .said that the 
Archbishop’s tour of the ship had 
done more good than the sermon he 
had preached. When asked why, he 
explained. "You see, he is not over- 
educated." 

"I want that written on my tomb¬ 
stone," said the Archbishop. 



By Wilfred Funk 

SuRrtiisiNGLY few words ending in ile are non-teclinical, useful lo know and not 
too simple for test purjioses. Before you begin this test, wnte down definitions of 
those words you think you know Then mark the wonl or phrase you believe is 
neare<it in meaning to the key word Answers are on tlie next jiage. 


(1) erudite \er' yoo dite)—A: proud 
Jt: secret. ('■ learned. D. courteous. 

(2) contrite (kon' trite) - A: narrow¬ 
minded. B: repentant. C: restiicted 
or helniiied in. U. uncertain. 

(3) requite (re kwite')—A: to repay B; 
complete C: demand !>• need 

(4) mite (mite)- A: precious stone. IT 
.strength. C: a small object D" proba¬ 
bility. 

(5) indite (in dite') A: to introduce. 
IT charge ^\lth a crime C: juit into 
words or writing. D insult. 

(6) anchorite (ang' kuh rite) A: a hcr- 
nut. B: a hard tyjie of stone C: a 
cruel burden 1): a durable metal. 

(7) cite (site) A' to memorize B- 
point out with a linger. C: see clearly 
D; quote 

(8) sprite (sprite)—A; a small pole B: 
an elf or spirit. C: good cheer. 1): 
mischief. 

(9) satellite (sat' ? hte)—A: a sparkling. 
B; a ruler. C: a gem. D: a servile at¬ 
tendant. 

(10) tripartite (try pahr' tite)~A: 
shared by three parties. B: sharply 
disputed. C: widely separated D; 
seriously attempted. 


(11) respite (res' pit) - A: breath. B: ill 
’Will C. fatigue. D: an interval of rest. 

(12) trite (tiite*) -A: impudent. B: 
clevei. C: commonplace 11: brief. 

(13) incite (in site') - .\: to cut off. B: 
arouse or stir up C: perceive tlie inner 
nature of a thing 1): commence. 

(14'i parasite (par' a site) A . a disease. 
H: a hanger-on C. a loss of motion 
and icehng. D an insect exterminator 

(15) 61ite (ay leet') -A; state of being 
worn out with age B: speed. C: the 
best people ll. iinwholesomeness. 

(16) recondite (rek' un dite or le kon' 
dite)—carefully surveyed. B: ex¬ 
haustive. ('. difficult to comprehend 
D. of high character 

(17) rite (rite) A. a solemn ceremony. 
B, justice C; straightness. D: a 
cleansing. 

(18) apposite (ap' uh zit)—A: appro¬ 
priate or fitting. B: highly unpleasant. 

on a higher level D. self-as.scrtion. 

(19) Ignite (ignite') Artoshun. B:set 
on fire. C: strengthen. 1): anger. 

(20) expedite (ex' pe dite)—A: to ex¬ 
periment. B: agree to. C: speed up, 
D: start out or begin. 
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Mswers to 

"IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 

(1) erudite —C: From the Latin erudi- 
ius, ‘'learned”; scholarly, as, ‘‘He was 
erudite in the arts, but totally unprac¬ 
tical m business altairs ” 

(2) contrite li: Repentant, conscience- 
smitten, as, “He was pathetically (on- 
trile for having given offence.” From 
the l.atin conlntw^, “bruised.” 

(3) requite— A; To make return; to pay 

back as for a benefit or injury; to re¬ 
compense; as, "The wicked evil 

with evil ” 

(4) mite--C. A small object, small 
amount, as, “He gave a mere mite of 
his fortune to chanty 

(5) indite - f': To put into words or 
writing; to compose, as “to indite a 
letter or poem ” The Latin in, “in,” 
and dictare, “to declare.” 

(6) anchorite— A; A religious recluse, a 
hermit. Originally from the Greek 
anachorein. meaning “to retne.” 

(7) cite -D: To i^uote, to refer to spe¬ 
cifically, to mention as an illustration; 
as, “Please cite one authority who will 
support your argument.” The Latin 
citare, “to summon.” 

(8) sprite —B; An elf or spirit; as, "She 
seemed more like a fairy sprite than a 
human being.” Originally from the 
I.atin spirtius, “breath.” 

(9) satellite —D: A servile attendant, 
as, “The king was surrounded by 
fawning satellites” From the Latin 
satelles, "an attendant.” 

(10) tripartite —A: From the Latin 
tripartitus, "divided into three parts.” 
Hence, shared by three parties; as, 
"These nations negotiated a tripartite 
treaty.” 
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(11) respite —D: An interval of rest or 
of relief from suffering; as, "Sometimes 
there seems to be no respite from wor¬ 
ry.” The Latin respecius, "a delay.” 

(12) trite —C; From the I^tin tritus, 
"rubbed.” Hence, worn out by con¬ 
tinuous use, hackneyed; as, "He made 
a trite comment about the weather.” 

(13) incite —B: From the Latin inci- 
tare, "to arouse or stir up”; to stimu¬ 
late to action; as, "He tried to incite 
the people to rebel.” 

(14) parasite- B: An organism living 
in or on another organism, and so, by 
extension, a person who lives lazily at 
anothei's expense; a hangeron, as, 
“He was a parasite who bved on his 
br nher’s earnings.” The Greek para- 
51* ., "eating at the table of another.” 

(15) 61ite —C: A French loan word 
Tneniing the best people, the choicest 
party of a society or group, the pick; 
as, “He fought in an ilitc regiment.” 

(16) recondite— C: We speak of recon¬ 
dite studies or writing when they are 
profound and not easy to understand. 
The Latin reconditus, "profound.” 

(17) rite —A: A solemn or religious ferc- 
mony performed in a presenbed man¬ 
ner; as, "The priest performed the 
last rites.” The Latin titus, "religious 
custom.” 

(18) apposite —A: From the Latin appo- 
situs, “appropriate and fitting”; rele¬ 
vant; suitable; as, "His remarks were 
most apposite and to the point. 

(19) ignite —B; To se t on fire; to kindle; 
as, “A spark would ignite the dry for¬ 
est.” From the Latin ignis “fire,” 

(20) expedite —C: To speed up a pro¬ 
cess; to hasten the progress of any¬ 
thing; as, "The quartermaster must 
expedite supplies.” From the Latin 
expcdilus, “unimpeded.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-18 correct.excellent 

17-15 correct. good 

14-11 correct .fair 







Few foods have had to conquer more calumny than the 
world leading vegetable crop 


The Triu 



e Potato 


N 1537 d Spanish 
conquistador, 
looking for gold, 
raided a village in 
the Andes. His hun¬ 
gry soldiers, search¬ 
ing the huts for food, 
found some small 
round roots with purplish skins. 
They cooked and ate them, and pro¬ 
nounced them “a dainty dish even 
for Spaniards.” The Indians, who 
lived largely on this root, called it 
the papa. Spaniards called it the 
patata; and as the potato it has since 
spread throughout the world, be¬ 
coming the world's leading vege¬ 
table crop and creating many times 
more wealth than all the treasure 
pilfered from the Incas. 

However, few foods in the history 
of mankind have had to conquer 
more calumny before they won pub¬ 
lic acceptance. For a century after 
its discovery the potato was said to 
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cause lepiosy, tuber- 
culosi-> and rickets. 
It took several dis¬ 
tinguished p'oneers 
to persuade people 
that the novelty was 
fit to eat. 

In 1588 two pota¬ 
toes were sent by the Papal Legate 
to Jules Charles de rEcluse, herbal¬ 
ist who had been in charge of the 
impenal gardens in Vienna. He 
raised a small crop and boiled some 
with mutton. Finding them "tasty 
and agreeable,” he sent samples to 
fellow gardeners throughout Europe 
with instructions for planting. De¬ 
spite his efforts, for many years 
potatoes were eaten by only two 
groups of people—the rich, who 
esteemed them as an exotic treat, 
and later the starving, who were 
glad to fill their bellies with any¬ 
thing. 

The popularity of the tuber in 
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Germany, cradle of the potato pan¬ 
cake, comes from measures taken 
by Frederick the Great in 1744. After 
a famine he sent a wagonload of seed 
potatoes to Kolberg, accompanied 
by soldiers to force the farmers to 
plant them. Because of his vigorous 
campaign, and because of an ex¬ 
hausting war during which food ran 
low, the root eventually took its 
honoured place on the German 
table. 

One of the military prisoners who 
ate potatoes in Frederick's stock¬ 
ades was Antoine Auguste Parmen- 
tier, a French pharmacist He re¬ 
turned to France to promote the 
potato as a substitute for grain -in 
case of famine. When he told Louis 
XVI of his scheme, the King gave 
him a hundred acres near Paris, 
which he planted. When the blos¬ 
soms appeared. Queen Marie An¬ 
toinette wore them in her hair at a 
reception. Parmenticr gave a dinner 
for celebrities—among thciu Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin—in which the v'^holc 
menu consisted of potatoes cooked 
in various ways. 

Parmentier’s potato field had been 
patrolled by soldiers in full uniform 
to guard the famous tubers against 
theft. One night he had the guard 
withdrawn and, as he expected, 
people appropriated seed potatoes 
for their gardens. When Parmentier 
died, potatoes were planted on his 
grave. But the luscious saut6 potato 
is his best memorial. 

In England, also, peers first ate 
potatoes and the common people 


followed. Soon hot baked potatoes 
were being hawked by vendors in 
London streets. In cold weather 
women put them in their muffs to 
keep their hands warm. 

Although the potato originated in 
the Western Hemisphere it took 
nearly two centuries to cross the 
ocean again and establish itself as a 
food crop in North America. In 1719 
the Reverend James MacGregor, a 
Scots-Irish Presbyterian, led a flock 
of 16 emigrant families from North¬ 
ern Ireland to Londonderry, New 
Hampshire, bringing with him a 
prec.ous supply of seed potatoes. 
The settlers planted a two-and-a- 
haK-a( clearing, and the following 
wintei potatoes kept them alive. 
Today the potato is grown through¬ 
out the United States. 

One of the greatest mass tragedies 
of modern times was the potato 
famine in Ireland, Introduced tftere 
early as a supplement to cereals, the 
potato grew luxuriously, was easy 
to plant, harvest and cook—and 
easy to hide by burying during raids 
by English invaders. By 1845 it was 
Ireland’s all-important food crop. 
The summer was cold and wet that 
year, and spots appeared on the 
potato leaves. Soon a black blight 
spread rapidly all over Ireland, 
ruining half the crop. 

The next year's crop, planted with 
infected seed, was a complete fail¬ 
ure, and the entire winter food sup¬ 
ply of millions was wiped out in a 
few weeks. The catastrophe that fol¬ 
lowed was the worst since tlie Black 
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Death. Tj^phus and other epidemics 
raged, and it is estimated that one 
million people, out of a population 
of eight million, died of starvation 
and disease. Millions more left the 
country, at least half of them for the 
United States. 

Another vicious foe of the potato, 
a tough-jawed yellow-and-black 
striped insect called the Colorado 
potato beetle, invaded the Rocky 
Mountain region in 1824 and quick¬ 
ly defoliated the plants. The pest 
chewed its way eastward across the 
United States, wiping out potato 
crops. It crossed the Mississippi 
River about the time of the Ameri¬ 
can Civil War and reached East 
Coast farms in 1874. Crops were 
s(jon protected with a Paris-green 
spray. Today DDT is used, which 
kills the Colorado beetle as well as 
leaf hoppers, aphids, flea beetles 
and other insects. Three minor "in¬ 
vasions” of the Colorado beetle 
have occurred in Britain—one in 
1933 and two in 1942—but prompt 
steps by the Ministry of Agriculture 
wiped them out. 

From the small, yellow-fleshed 
potato the Spaniards found in Peru 
four centuries ago, breeders have 
worked to produce the big, mealy, 
snow-white potato of today. 

. Authorities have exploded the 
popular notion that potatoes are ex¬ 
ceptionally fattening. One medium¬ 
sized potato supplies 100 calories, 
no more than a seven-ounce glass 
of orange juice, or a large apple. 

Potatoes are a good source of low- 


CEMi'KV A(ra, thf* was 

virtually unkiioun a'< a (Joincstic 
vegrlablo in In<iia. Tod.iv it is 
probably the most extensivelv cul¬ 
tivated of all vegetables and one of 
the most popular foods About half 
a niillion acies of arable land are 
given over to growing jiotatnes, 
chiefly in the northern regions, in¬ 
cluding rtt.rr Pradesh, Ifihar, West 
Bengal and Assani. 

A sharp distinetion is made by 
fa nil CIS betv\een two species of 
potato in India: the I'r/uih vaiie- 
ties, which weie introduced lioin 
I'-urope quite recently, and the J)c’si 
vaiietK's, which aie thought to be 
desc^Mided from those introduced 
to India shoitlv after thev wete 
brougfit to Europe m the sixteenth 
century This belief was lonobor- 
att'd when satn])U‘s of the Dcsi 
^•aTletles w'cie sent to Britain for 
identification The\ wa‘r<“ found to 
be \eiv old vaiieties which Iiad 
gone out of cultivation in that 
countrv. The\ have the advantage 
of long acclirnati/ation in the hot, 
div plains and aie better able to 
resist drought tlian are the later 
imjioited varieties. /fcM vaiieties 
are widely used at the Potato 
Breeding Station of the Indian 
Agiicultural Kes-arch Institute at 
Simla. 


cost vitamins and minerals, espe¬ 
cially when cooked in their skins. 
An average helping of potatoes con¬ 
tains as much vitamin as two 
slices of enriched wholemeal bread. 
It also supplies iion, in addition to 
small traces of copper and other 
minerals. 

Experiments are now being made 
by atomic scientists in Britain and 
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Amerira to irradiate potatoes with 
hot isotopes to prevent them from 
sprouting in storage. Potatoes thus 
treated keep two years in good con¬ 
dition. On the big farms mechanized 
eciuipnicnt has almost abolished 
hand labour in the lifting of seed 


potatoes and in planting, fertilizing, 
spraying, harvesting, grading and 
packing. c 

Every year more and better pota¬ 
toes are being grown. Research pro¬ 
ceeds, and new triumphs await the 
world's most popular vegetable. 



Tricks of the Trade 

A FAMOUS cn(U)crinologist, during the sli mp wlien most people had 
many idle hours, had a c- iistant stream of patients. I asked him the 
secret of liis sutciss. “Just psychology, glands and humbug,” he 
answei cd 

“M(jst of my subjects ait* society wtunen, and it was impossible to keep 
tliem fit'e tunn gt)rmandi/ing, until I concocted a Chamber of Horrors. 
My ('xamining chamber is about eight feet square, brilliantly lighted, 
the sides aie miirtus, aiul there is no window. My patients are told to 
disrobe to the skin in this room, and to sit on a stool fastened to the 
ccntic of the flooi to await my investigations of their endocrines. ThcA 
determination to adhere to my dietary instructions is in direct propor¬ 
tion to the time I allow tliem to cogitate in tlvat chamber, where at all 
angles tliey are surrounded by reflections of their numerous bulgings, 
most of which they then see for tlie first time.” 

- Joseph jerger, M D , Doctor — Here's Your Hat (Prentue HaII) 

A Fkpnc'u artist had painted the portrait of a wealthy woman from 
Boston, who refused to accept it because she said her beloved poodle 
didn't recognize her likeness. Not wishing to risk the publicity of a law¬ 
suit, the painter pondered a few days, then wrote that he had made cer¬ 
tain .subtle dianges he felt sure would please her. Shortly before she was 
due at the studio, lie carefully rubbed a piece of fresh bacon over the 
face of the portrait. 

The woman inspected the painting critically, holding her poodle on 
the leash. "See,” she exclaimed, “he still doesn’t recognize me.” 

“Rut, madam,” said the artist, “dogs are near-sighted. Hold the little 
darling closer to the picture.” 

She held tlie dog up, he sniffed the aroma of bacon and made frantic 
efforts to kiss the painted image of his mistress. “See, lie adores your 
likeness,” commented the painter, whose troubles were over. 



Most of us have had 
a turning point in our careers. 
Eddie Cantor recounts his 


By Eddie Cantor 

I 've been in show business 
most of my life, which, at 
the moment, totals 63years. 
Most people find it difficult to visu¬ 
alize me as anything but the pop- 
eyed performer who's been around 
"for ever." I realized this when my 
grandson Michael, aged 15, was dis¬ 
cussing hi', future. "I don't seem to 
know wh at I want to do," he sighed. 
"It was different with you. Cramps 
—you always knew you wanted 
show business." 

The truth is that when I left 
school, the only thing I knew about 
show business was that it cost the 
price of two salami sandwiches to go 
to Tony Pastor's theatre on 14th 
Street, and while I loved vaudeville, 
I loved salami sandwiches more. 
Show business never entered rny 
head. 

Things were a little rugged at 
home, and I had to go to work when 
I was in my early teens. I landed a 


steady job at a fine salary ($5 a 
week) as an office boy for Weir 
BrotluTs, brokers. Between odd 
jobs I often thought about Surprise 
Lake Camp at Cold Spring, where 
three years before, 1 had been sent 
for a tw(j weeks’ holiday. My first 
day in camp was a revelation. Such 
trees! Such glass! Never had I seen 
so much green outside a billiards 
hall. And when I read a sign on the 
board, "If you can sing or entertain 
in any way sign your name below," 
T was the first one to sign. 

Around a camp lire, this kid from 
the lower East Side gave out w'ith 
a high soprano on the big hit of the 
day, "flarrigan." J w'as ( ompletely 
at ease aiul quite iinaw'aie of the 
humour lent tlu' lyrics bv a little 
Jewish boy bellowing, "H-a-doiible 
r-i-g-a-n -spells Harrigan -proud 
of all the Irish blood that's in me!" 
For the next few night'. 1 was the 
chief entertainer, ll paid. All the 
other kids left after two weeks. 1 
was held over for an extra week. 

But this was only a happy mem¬ 
ory. It had no real connection with 
the established "Wall Street" man 
that I now was. True, I was only 
ninning errands and doing other 
menial tasks. But the day would 
come when Td be somebody in the 
brokerage business, when I'd stride 
into the office with brisk authority, 
like Mr. J. C. Weir: in the winter, 
wearing a fur-collared coat; in the 
summer, with a boutonniere in my 
lapel and sporting a stick. 
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Destiny destroyed these dreams 
50 years ago on a Friday afternoon. 
When the door closed behind J. C. 
Weir as he left the office for the 
week-end, something snapped in 
me. Cirabbing a little fur jacket 
that belonged to one of the girls, 1 
leaped on a long conference table, 
strutted, sang, danced and rolled my 
eyes in an exaggerated imitation of 
the Broadway rave of the time, 
Anna Held, doing her famous num¬ 
ber, “I Just Can't Make My Eves 
Behave.” 

I. ailghter broke out, then ap¬ 
plause. All work reased. Spuired 
on by this enthusiastic rect'ption, I 
sang louder, danced faster and 
nearly swivelled my ey(\s out of their 
sockets. At the height of my frenzied 
efforts, I became aware of a sudden 
.silence and a scurrying of feet. Be¬ 
fore I could turn round a familiar 
voice bellowed in my ear: "You're 
fired!” 

J. C. Weir had returned for his 
briefcase. I stumbled off the table 
and tried to explain but, with justi¬ 
fiable indignation, he refused to lis¬ 
ten. He just kept yelling; "Out! 
Out! Get out!” 

I started to get my hat, but Mr 
Weir’s look stopped me. I changed 


course abruptly and ran through the 
door. I was furious! Not because of 
the loss of my job, or my hit, but 
the ignominy of my dismissal. Some 
day I'd show that J. C. Weir! , 

But the day seemed far away 
indeed. The only job I could get was 
in Coney Island, as a singing waiter. 
Without quite realizing how it hap¬ 
pened, iny business became show 
business. I forgot Wall Street and 
Weir Brothers. 

Some years later, in June of 1917, 
on the opening night of my first 
Zi('izl3ld Follies, the doorman de¬ 
livered a card to my dressing room. 
It re^d’ "J. C. Weir.” I was elated. 
ImaLTie! To see me, he had to buy 
a ticket -a ticket that cost more 
than my whole week’s salary when 
I'd worked for him. 

My ex-boss was ushered into the 
dressing room and, before a ^ord 
was said, he handed me a fine 
leather hatbox in which I found a 
high silk hat. We both laughed. 
"This,” he said, "is to replace the 
hat you didn’t get when you left our 
firm.” 

Although half a century has 
passed, I’ve always been grateful to 
J. C. Weir, who booted me from 
Wall Street to Broadway. 


FX-spRvicF man undergoing an examination for appointment to the 
police force, was asked, "If your beat was a lonely path through the 
park, and a beautiful young girl rushed up to you and declared that a 
strange man had suddenly grabbed her and hugged and kissed her, what 
would you do’ 

The man replied instantly, "I'd endeavour to reconstruct the 
crime." —BC 
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By Roderick Olzendum 


T wo YEARS AGO Govcmor Arthur 
Langlic, of Washington State, 
declared total war on reckless 
motorists. The results since have 
proved conclusively that death on 
the roads can be dramatically re¬ 
duced by strict enff)rcement of in¬ 
telligent traffic laws, provided 
drivers understand the laws and see 
the need for obeying them. 

In October, 1953, Governor Lang- 
lie declared; "In the last 29 days, 
50 citizens have been killed. And the 
worst months, November and 
December, are still ahead of us. Dur¬ 
ing the holiday season last year, 131 
people were killed. Add to this the 
appalling number of 3,366 fractured 
skulls, disfigurements and torn 
bodies. Then add broken hearts and 
broken homes and children whose 
fathers are silent statistics. The 
total result condemns everyone who 


knf)wingly breaks any traffic law. 

"If this staggering number of 
people were killed and maimed by a 
foreign enemy, we should be up in 
anus. But, apathetic and indifferent, 
we go right ahead killing on our 
roads. 

"When I examine the underly¬ 
ing causes of these deaths, I find 
repeatedly such flagrant violations 
as drunken driving, exceeding speed 
limits, failure to yield the right of 
way, inattention. If these violations 
cannot be stopped by persuasion, 
they must be stopped by force. 

"I proclaim that war shall be 
waged by all the forces of law 
against traffic violators, using every 
lawful means to arrest offenders. 
This will include the use of un¬ 
marked patrol cars, plain-clothes 
personnel, radar and spotter aero¬ 
planes. Far too many people obey 
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the law only when an officer is in 
sight. A campaign of this type may 
bring bitterness, misunderstanding 
and public recrimination. This I 
shall accept as a cheap price for 
prolonging human life." 

A sirnplihed version of the state 
traffic code was now distributed to 
all newspapers. Radio and television 
l)roadcasts publicized the pro¬ 
gramme. 

After a ten-day warning period 
the offensive began in earnest. Ra¬ 
dar devices were set up on main 
roads. Frecjuently, one radar set and 
two patrol cars stationed further up 
the road can stop ten or 1 o cars at a 
time when a whole string of drivers 
exceeds the speed limit. By the use 
of radar during the first 10 months 
of the Governor’s war, 10,480 
motorists were apprehended even 
though the roads were clearly 
marked "Checked by Radar." 

h'lying at 500 to 1,000 feet, heli¬ 
copters and spotter planes advised 
radio cars of traffic violations 

One driver was cutting in and 
out, passing cars on the right and 
left, when a patrolman caught him 
and gave him a ticket. After the pa¬ 
trolman drove off, the man started 
his fancy weaving again. A helicop¬ 
ter spotted him and radioed to an¬ 
other officer patrolling the next sec¬ 
tion of the road. In quick time the 
driver was stopped again. 

"How in the world did you know 
what I was doing?" he asked. 

Looking towards the now blank 
sky, the patrolman quietly an¬ 


swered, "The man up there told 
me." 

Synchronized cameras we'e used. 
They photograph a violation as it 
actually happens, and simultaneous¬ 
ly register the speedometer of the 
patrol car following the violator as 
well as the time of day. 

Whenever accidents mounted in 
a given area, state and local police 
co-operated on what is called an 
"emphasis patrol." Every car 
travelling over this stretch of road is 
.stopped and checked for meclianical 
defi-'cts and unlicensed drivers. Pa¬ 
trolmen found one out of every 25 
drivers operating without a licence. 

T\>hce used unmarked cars and 
changed car colours frequently. 
Drivers rarely knew when the car 
behind was a patrol car. One officer 
once drove home in a borrowed van. 
The next morning he heard people 
say that all patrolmen were now 
driving vans. 

I'he State Patrol offered a one- 
week course in the legal application 
and laboratory use of drunkometers 
(which measure the alcoholic con¬ 
tent of a driver's breath) to any local 
police department that would pur¬ 
chase one. The offer was widely ac¬ 
cepted. Now the number of arrests 
in contested cases of drunken driv¬ 
ing has risen from 50 per cent to 
90 per cent. 

On one occasion a drunkometer 
convicted a local political figure. 
Picked up many times before, he 
had always been able to evade pun¬ 
ishment. This time, although he was 
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represented by a noted criminal law¬ 
yer, and political pressure was ap¬ 
plied, ^he jury recorded a verdict of 
guilty. 

Drunkometers arc widely used 
on Saturday nights on roads lead¬ 
ing away from taverns. Cars aie 
stopped, and drivers who look as if 
they had been drinking are given 
drunkonieter tests. Many convic¬ 
tions result. 

(’)ne of the best aids has been the 
support of tlie courts. Before the 
traffic •war clever lawyers often got 
defendants off with light sentences 
or reprimands. Policemen who had 
risked their lives in 90 mph chases 
lost h(‘art. Things have changed 
now. Oral warnings are practically 
abolished: if a driver is doing some¬ 
thing serious enough to be stopped 
at all, he gets a "ticket"—and the 
courts h)llow through with a stiff 
penalty if the driver should be found 
guilty. 

Washington is one of several states 
in America which has adopted the 
"Point System" of recording "de¬ 
merits" against a driver for speed 
ing, drunken driving, failure to ob¬ 
serve traffic signals. When an adult 
driver has accumulated eight points, 
or a juvenile driver five, he receives 
a warning. After a certain number 
of additional demerits his licence is 
suspended for anything from 30 
days to a year. Drivers oti proba¬ 
tion increased from 1,200 in 1953 
to 4,300 in 1954, suspensions of 
licences increased from v367 to 1,822. 

The people of Washington are 


TURr.F-MoNTHs iiitpnsivp road 
courtesy catiipaign \\as begun in 
London in the middle of August in 
an attempt to reduce the number 
of road accidents (There were 
2i,185 toad casualties in th(‘ Metro¬ 
politan Police District in the hist 
six months of this year.) 

Sir )ohn Nolt-Bower, Melropoli- 
tan Police ( oniinissioner, who initi¬ 
ated the campaign, says “Many 
accidents, can be avoided by the 
exercise of touitesy, care and con¬ 
centration by (tll road users. Im¬ 
patience and lack of consideration 
tor others are the iliiect oi indirect 
cause' of numerous i rashes. That 
js wh}' I have called for sjiecial 
attention bv' traffic jiatiols at cer¬ 
tain accident-prone junctions, and 
1 am glad to be able to say that 
some measure (>f succi'ss is already 
apparent Hut the {mtihe tan do 
more tlian the police, and with 
their co-operation fai iiicjo' can be 
achievpcl 

behind Governor T.anglie’s traffic 
war today because they know that 
their lives are <-afer. PTom 1942 to 
1952 an average of 7.9 people were 
killed on the roads of Washington 
for every 100 million miles driven. 
The national average was 8.8. fn 

1954 the number of Washington 
deaths per 100 million miles sank to 
4.4, and in the first six months of 

1955 it dropped to 3.8. 

The cost of the programme in 
extra etjuipment and manpower to 
date has been just under $10,000. 
The spotter-planes and helicopters 
were provided by U.S. Civil Air 
Patrol and National Guard units and 
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the U.S. Game Department. The 
saving in human lives, and in dol¬ 
lars, has been eye-opening. In the 
first year there were 113 fewer 
fatalities than in the previous year, 
while savings in hospital and doc¬ 
tors’ bills, wages lost from work, 
and reductions in insurance pre¬ 
miums amounted to 15 million dol¬ 
lars. The saving in suffering, tears 
and tragedy is incalculable. 

The Washington experiment 


proves that there is only one way to 
reduce the slaughter on the roads: 
to use force. The job caUs for 
thorough education of the public, 
plus the strictest possible enforce¬ 
ment of laws and the use of all 
modern devices to apprehend un¬ 
reasoning drivers. There is nothing 
in the Washington programme 
which cannot be applied by the 
people of any country with compar¬ 
able problems. 


^ Can You Jug^gle Letters ? 

C. -AN you turn each pair of the radically different words below into 
synonyms—words with the same meanii.g -by taking a single letter 
from just one of the words and jdacing it somewhere within the other 
one, without rearranging any of the other letteis? In No. 1, for example, 
by taking the R from SHRKD and inserting it into BAN, you get the 
synonyms, SHED and BARN. Answers appear on jiage 108. 


1. SHRED (Shed) 11. .\RCHES . 

BAN . . (Bcirn) .. HUTS.4 

2 EAUtiHTER .. 12. SPARS . 

SKILL , . . THINE ... 

3. FREIGHT . 13. RALLY . 

SCAR . FIEND . 

4. SIT . . . 14. STAY . 

CULT . SATE . 

5. BOAST . 15. EAR. 

HIP . TREND . 

6. RIC;. 16. ASSETS. 

PENAL . RAVERS . 

7. EGO. 17. BOOST . 

LAVE . HOE . 

8. HOP. IS. ASK. 

CHEW . LIE . 

9. REGIMENT . 19. RATS . 

DIE . RANGES . 

10. PANT . 20. BLARE . 

SLOW . BAD . 


Ben L. O'Dell in The American Magazine 
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By J. P. McEvoy 


K efpfks of hotels, taverns, and 
, inns, putting up travellers and 
putting up with them—through the 
ages have a favourite lamentation: 
“There must be some other way to 
make a living/’ 

Why, these harassed souls ask, 
should a man like Conrad Hilton 
deliberately pile up 25 of the 
largest hotels in the United States, 
including the Waldorf-Astoria and 
the Statler chain, totalling more 
than 27,000 sleeping rooms and ten 
times as many daily headaches, and 
then aggravate this agony with the 
fantastic frustrations of building 
and running new hotels in other 
countries all over the world ? 

A few examples of what has hap¬ 


pened to him: When the Havana 
Hilton was proposed several years 
ago, the Sugar Industry's Em¬ 
ployees Retirement h'und agreed to 
finance it. Manana followed tnanana 
—and the money followed some¬ 
body who had, as a Damon Runyon 
character might say, “dipped his 
dukes in the tambourine.” 

Result: Hilton had to start all 
over again looking for local money. 
And where do you think his Havana 
lawyer, Mario Lazo, found it,? In 
the Retirement Fund of the Gas¬ 
tronomic Union of cooks, waiters 
and hotel eniployecs--thp most diffi¬ 
cult union to deal with in Cuba. 
Nobody in Havana believed that 
this union would put up 14 million 
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dollars for a 28-st()rey, dSO-room 
hotel covering an entire block, or 
that any management would agree 
to operate such a hotel with this 
union as landlord. 

As part of the unprecedented ne¬ 
gotiations, the waiters’ pension fund 
officials had to hammer out the de¬ 
tails of hours and wages with their 
own union members. They often 
took sides w'ith Hilton, since the 
pension fund as landlord would get 
two thirds of the gross profit and 
obviously the higher the labour 
costs, the less the profit. 

After weeks of wrangling, con¬ 
tracts were signed and excavating 
started. Hilton assumed that his 
troubles were over. But sandwiched 
between news that two thirds of the 
bathtubs for his hotel in Istanbul 
had arrived from (Germany cracked 
(and a total loss) and that lifts for 
his hotel in Madrid—to replace the 
original failures—couldn’t be in¬ 
stalled, came word from Havana 
that marine termites had made Swiss 
cheese of the coral substructure, 
necessitating the pouring of 
$200,000 worth of additional con¬ 
crete into these cavities before the 
foundations could be laid. 

Now take Puerto Rico. The Hil¬ 
ton lads, planning their new hotel in 
San Juan, came up with a brilliant 
idea: wouldn’t it be wonderful to 
have hurricane-proof glass? So they 
spent a lot of money and time ex¬ 
perimenting and finally, lo, they 
produced glass that would with¬ 
stand any wind up to 250 miles an 


hour. With great pride and satis¬ 
faction they installed it. Then the 
guests moved in, and a fV)od of 
complaints unique in the hotel busi¬ 
ness .swamped the office. This won¬ 
der glass might be hurricane proof, 
but whenever a guest scratched it 
ever so lightly--with a diamond 
ring, say—the entire sheet of glass 
disintegrated into powder. The 
official report was typical of the 
comfort and cheer hotel men have 
learned to expect: “There is no ex- 
plaP''tion for this.’’ 

(;! take the Castellana in Madrid, 
which (Opened in 1953 with a dis¬ 
tinguished list of guests fiown at 
Hilto»i s expense from the U.S.A. 
and European capitals. Only the 
kind of luck that haunts hotel men 
could have inspired some of the un¬ 
forgettable features of this Grand 
Fiesta Opening. Tafts staggtered 
fitfully and finally died between 
floors. Electric power failed in the 
middle of the banquet. Crowning 
disaster: modernistic plastic toilet 
seats, which were to be the wonder 
of Europe, were heard cracking un¬ 
der pressure all over the hotel like 
volleys of rifle shots. 

“The inexperienced duck dives 
tail-first’’ (old Turkish proverb). In 
1951 everyone told everyone, “There 
will be no diving tail-first in Istan¬ 
bul. After all, the government is 
sponsoring this hotel so we’ll have 
none of those official snags about 
permits, customs, duties, etc.’’ 

Four years and a thousand ulcers 
later (June, 1955), the Istanbul 
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Hilton was scheduled to open—like 
a splitting headache. One hundred 
invited# guests w'ere flying from 
the United States in two chartered 
Stratocruisers—and the beds and 
bedding were still in the hold of a 
' freighter which had beem sitting out 
in full view of the Rosphorus for 
weeks. Also, the supply of litjuor 
was scaled in Istanbul warehouses. 
No official would make out the 
necessary papers because “that was 
another department.’’ 

However, at the last miiiute .some¬ 
body high up in the government 
realized there would be no hotel 
opening without beds and liquor, so 
everything was magically released 
and dumped by truckloads in the 
lobbies and corridors the day before 
the grand oy)ening. 

This posed an additional problem 
summed up in another Turkish 
proverb: ‘ 'You’re a gentleman; T’m 
a gentleman. Who will groom the 
horse ? ’' 

I arrived that morning in time 
to sec the manager of the Castellana 
in Madrid, Walter Schnyder, in 
striped trousers and frock coat, nail¬ 
ing down carpets. Joe Binns, impec¬ 
cable general manager of the Wal¬ 
dorf and vice-president of all Hilton 
hotels, was carrying beds up the 
service stairs. Scurrying all over the 
place in blue jeans'were the wives of 
senior Hilton executives, hanging 
curtains, tacking up pictures, mak¬ 
ing beds. 

Vainly searching the kitchen for 
roasting pans in an international 


bedlam of Swiss, French and Turk¬ 
ish chefs and waiters was Philippe, 
the Wald{)rf’s fabulous maitre d'ho¬ 
tel, flown over from New York. Fi¬ 
nally in desperation he rounded up 
native coppersmiths who sat up all 
night in the ballroom making 20 
roasting pans by hand for $50 each. 

V atching this circus being pulled 
together, I could not believe that the 
hotel could open in 24 hours and be 
running smoothly. Hut it did and it 
wa'- When the guests arrived the 
next evening, headed by Conrad 
Hilton himself— who up to this mo¬ 
ment hadn’t even seen the hotel-- 
they w'ere w(‘lcomed in the lobby by 
a deli'gation of shining employees 
drawn uj) in colourful unifonns 
adapted from classic Turkish cos- 
tuuK's. Behind them stood execu¬ 
tives and their wives from all over 
the Hilton hotel empire—wan, 
weary but triumphant. 

Even so, the hotel might still l>e 
trying to open if it hadn’t Iicen for 
one bright 15-year-old American 
girl nam(‘d Ann Cocke. “There’s 
an Americ'an college for Turkish 
boys here in Istanbul,’’ she said, 
“and they all speak English. Why 
shouldn’t I ask a few of those Robert 
College students to act as inter¬ 
preters?” In no time Ann was back 
with a gang of alert young Turkish 
men, eager to practise their English. 
Gallantly they helped her move little 
things at first. Then gradually, by a 
technique known only to American 
women, Ann had these innocent 
Turkish lads working like suburban 
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husbands on a day off about the 
house. 

“But why American-run hotels 
abroad anyway?" I asked Max 
Blouet, manager for 25 years of the 
George V in Paris. “Especially in 
Europe, where you wrote the book 
for luxury, cuisine and consummate 
service?" 

Said Max “Hotel men are only 
beginning to feel the paralyzing im¬ 
pact of the new American tourists, 
hopping oceans overnight on the in¬ 
stalment plan, cabling for reserva¬ 
tions, crowding thiough the front 
door before we can read the cables, 
shouting 'Where’s my room.'' Any 
messages? Can you get me a hotel 
reservation in London tomorrow?’ 
Practically no hotels have been 
built in Europe for a generation," 

The Grand Hotels, Splendides 
and Palaces were not built or staffed 
for these hit-and-run trav('llcrs who 
whoosh from country to country by 
plane and speed from city to city 
by car. European tourists are dash¬ 
ing all over the place, too, just like 
Americans, They travel light, eating 
their meals out except for breakfast, 
which they eat in their rooms or 
grab in a snack bar. In Istanbul the 
Hilton’s snack bar, serving Ameri¬ 
can coffee, hamburgers and grilled 
cheeseburgers, was an instantaneous 
sensation. 

How do the Turks feel about this 
ultramodern building dominating 
a hilltop in their ancient city of 
crumbling walls and historic 
mosques ? 


“Proud and happy," they will tell 
you. “It is our building, owned by 
us, co-designed by a Turkish archi¬ 
tect, financed by the Turkish Re¬ 
public Pension Fund, and staffed 
more than 95 per cent by Turks. It 
is the most dynamic showcase in. 
this part of the world of the 
moderni/ation we are d(‘-perately 
trying to achieve. This is not a Com¬ 
munist propaganda promise of bet¬ 
ter things to come—this is a Free 
World achievement heie and now . 
We can see it, walk through it, eat 
in 't, drink in it, sleep in it. Here 
we can entertain distinguished visi¬ 
tors j rom all over the world and be 
proUii of it.” 

A European hotel man (omrnent- 
ed, “Hotel profits today start on the 
drawing board. Modern hotels and 
furnishings are easier to keep clean 
and maintain—a vital factor, ftr ho¬ 
tel labour costs three times more 
than it used to, and works eight 
hours instead of 12 or 16. American 
hotel builders were the first to face 
the facts of modern hotel life by in¬ 
stalling labour-saving machinery in 
the kitchens and laundries, machine 
billing and book-keeping in the o'f- 
ftces, and centralized room service 
with express dumbwaiters instead 
of our expensive staffs and individ¬ 
ual pantries on each floor. We can 
be as nostalgic as we like about ‘the 
good old days,’ but we too will have 
to adopt the American hotel man’s 
idea of turning every possible cubic 
inch of space into revenue-produc¬ 
ing bedrooms, shops and offices.” 
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The Istanbul Hilton, ten storeys 
of concrete, plate glass and stainless 
steel, is tlie latest and most spectacu¬ 
lar in ftie Hilton International Ho¬ 
tel chain. Hotels are now being built 
in Mexico City, Montreal, Acapulco. 
Cairo and Havana, and sites have 
been secured for a Rome Hilton, a 
Trinidad Hilton and a West Ik’rlin 
Hilton. 

What is the magic formula that 
has made it possible, after a genera¬ 
tion of stagnation, for great new ho¬ 
tels to*be built in these countries? 
Hilton first worked out the formula 
in Puerto Rico. The hotel and fur¬ 
nishings aie financed in each coun¬ 
try by local capital—private in 
Madrid, Mexico City and Cairo; 
union funds in Havana; govern¬ 
ment sponsored groups in Puerto 
Rico, Montreal, Berlin, Rome and 
Istanbul. The hotel is staffed by Hil¬ 
ton-trained personnel and leased by 
his operating compan>’ for varying 
terms up to 20 years, with renewal 
options. Two thirds of the gross 
operating profits go to the owners 
)f the hotel, one third to Hilton. 

Realizing how much handsome 
new hotels help to attract tourists 
and dollars, some foreign govern¬ 
ments extend many special benefits, 
such as no duties on equipment, tax 


exemption up to ten years and other 
blessings like free ground {tlie Egyp¬ 
tian Government gave the site of 
the old British barracks on the 
Nile). 

The Puerto Rico Chamber of 
('ommerce gives the Caribe Hilton 
in San Juan much of the credit for 
boosting tourism from '10,0(X) visi¬ 
tors who spent four million dollars 
in 1947 to 14v5,00() visitors who 
‘-pent 22 million in 1954. In Madrid, 
the Castcllana Hilton brought more 
than one million U.S. dollars in 
exchange to Spain in the first year, 
not to mention the pounds, francs, 
ling etc. 

Perhaps the most fascinating and 
significant by-product of the whole 
operation is the inh'riiational ap¬ 
prenticeship in the technirpies of 
modern hotel manageriKait. Por 
example, 20 young Turks were 
taken to the Tnited States for a year 
in the kitchens, the accounting 
offii'es, and the food, beverage and 
baTKjuet departments of Hilton 
hotels in Chicago and New York. 
Cubans who will be junior execu¬ 
tives in the Havana Hilton are train¬ 
ing in America. Mexicans, Egyptians 
and nationals from all the other 
Hilton hotels in other ('ountries will 
follow. 


^HE FRIENDS who are most stimulating to us are those whc) (ii.sagree 
with us. It is they whose ideas we should ponder over; not that we may 
be converted by them, but that, in the light of their certainties, we may 
search out the basis of our own. We dignify by the name of beliefs a 
jumble of traditions and superstitions, and we need to go over them 
periodically, spurred by some sceptic, to sort out grain from chaff. 



Behind prison walls, volunteers offer their health—sometimes their 
lives—to medical research, for little or no reward 


“A Treasure 

in the Heart of Every Man” 

By Don W harton 


N A RAW day one Eebniary 
62 grey-clad inmates lined 
up in the prison hospital 
of New York’s Sing Sing, stripped 
to the waist and held out their arms 
to a doctor bolding a syringe. The 
doctor slipped the needle into each 
arm, pushed the plunger, and in¬ 
jected every man with syphilis 
germs. 

Scientists were trying to find out 
whether the body can develop im¬ 
munity from syphilis. If so, then a 
vaccine might one day be perfected. 
The prisoners had volunteered to 
contract the dread disease as a con¬ 
tribution to medical science. 

Fifty-four of them had had s)^h- 
ilis at one time or another. The 
other eight had never had it. They 
were the key to the study. Their 
names, today kept secret, may one 
day appear on some roll of honour. 
For every one of the eight got 
syphilis from the injections, whereas 
only half of those who had previously 
64 


had syphilis got it again. 
acquired a clue as to the possibility of 
imir unity developing among those 
who have once had the disease. 

Besides syphilis, what did thf vol¬ 
unteers get out of it? A packet of 
cigarettes from the doctors at Christ¬ 
mas time, a brief note on their rec¬ 
ords, and the good feeling which 
comes from having done something 
to help others. 

This was not the first medical 
.study made possible by Sing Sing 
volunteers. Nor is Sing Sing the only 
prison whose inmates arc volunteer¬ 
ing to serve mankind. Altogether, 
inmates in 21 U.S. prisons have 
helped medical studies by giving 
their blood, their health—and, in 
four known cases, their lives. 

At the Illinois State Penitentiaiy 
last year I talked to three volun¬ 
teers whose temperatures that 
week had reached 107®. One 
was serving a term for robbery, an¬ 
other for car thefts, and the third 
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was doing v30 years for murder. They 
had voluntarily contracted malaria 
in ordeijto “feed" mosquitoes used 
in laboratory tests. Each prisoner 
endured the chills, sweats, pains and 
aches of malaria without help from 
•suppressive drugs, then day after 
day let 200 hungry mosquitoes feed 
on his arm for half an hour. You 
could'see the mosquitoes at work, 
raising liiindreds of welts, infecting 
themselves so that they could be 
used to transmit malaria to more 
volunteers. 

At Clinton Farms, a New jersey 
correctional institution, two women 
in faded dungarees are serving life 
sentences for murder. In 1950 both 
volunteered for tht* study of hepa¬ 
titis (inflation of the liv(’r). They 
drank tomato juice containing the 
hepatitis virus, contracted the dis¬ 
ease, recovered, then for three years 
assisted the doctors in further 
hepatitis investigations. 

At the penitentiary at Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, are three bank rob¬ 
bers who have also volunteered for 
hepatitis studies. One of them be¬ 
came so ill that .specialists were 
brought in to save his life. He was in 
a coma for days. He received blood 
transfusions and oxygen, was fed 
through the veins, developed pneu¬ 
monia, got gangrene in his feet, and 
his weight dropped from 15 stone to 
10 stone five pounds. 

The first known example of prison 
volunteers for such studies in the 
United States occurred in 1915. 
Joseph Goldberger, a noted figure 


in medical research, was trying to 
find out what caused pellagra. 
He had cured it by substituting a 
good diet for a poor one. This sug¬ 
gested that an unsuitable diet caused 
th(' dist'ase To prove it he would 
have to put human beings on an 
unsuitable di(‘t and observe them for 
months. But wlio would volunteer 
to risk getting this serious illness? 
(ioldberg('i tlunight of the men on 
Mississippi’s huge prison fami, 
wliirh was pcdlagra-fn'e. He con¬ 
sulted with the governor, who 
weighed the risk, tlien cut all red 
tape and offered pardons to prison 
volunteers. 

In 1915 a dozen jirisom-rs—mur¬ 
derers, robbers and forgers moved 
into a tamp in the ((‘ntre of tin* 
5.200-aere farm, b'or two months 
tht'y ate a normal diet and showed 
no signs of pellagra. Then in April 
they were put on a diet familiar to 
many potir farm labounus of the 
American South- plain, un-sweet- 
ened cakes, bread, rice, sweet pota¬ 
toes, fried maize-meal, maize-meal 
porridge and black coffee. The 
volunteers ah' as much as they 
wanted, but in a few weeks head¬ 
aches, backaches, stomach pains 
and dizziness began to appear. By 
late summer the men were haggard, 
weak, unable to work. Five devel¬ 
oped a telltale rash, (ioldbcrger 
brought in expert diagnosticians 
who agret'd that it was pellagra. 
(The volunteers were freed.) 

One of the most hazardous inves¬ 
tigations for which prisoners ever 
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volunteered carried no promise of 
reward. In the summer of 1942 the 
inmates of the State Prison Colony 
at Norfolk, Massachusetts, were 
assembled in the main auditorium. 
The war had created a shortafje of 
blood plasma and the U.S. Navy 
wanted to test a substitute derived 
from the blood of beef cattle. 

The inmates were told that a 
volunteer would rceeive an injec¬ 
tion of nearly an ounce of the ma¬ 
terial into his blood stream, that his 
health rni/:;ht be impaired, that death 
was possible — in which f'vent the 
Government woukl defray funeral 
expenses. Out of 750 inmates, 222 
volunteered; of these, seven out of 
ten would have beim eligible for 
freedom in twf* yean or less. 

In September the investigators 
injected 64 volunteers with a puri¬ 
fied fraction of beef blood. Before 
the month was out 20 men ^\ere re¬ 
acting badly, eight were seriously ill 
with high fever, rashes and joint 
pains, and one was dead. The ex¬ 
periment was stopped, but some 
volunteers who hadn’t received their 
injections urged that it be contin¬ 
ued. “I.et's not leave this half 
done," they said. One doctor, pre¬ 
sent throughout it all, later stated, 
"In prisons you find the same kind 
of idealism as you do anywhere 
else." 

In the past two years three volun¬ 
teers have died in helping medical 
men to learn more about serum 
hepatitis. The studies were launched 
because so many civilians and 


Servicemen were getting the disease 
after receiving a blood or plasma 
transfusion. The doctors wapted to 
find out how effective were various 
methods of safeguarding and steriliz¬ 
ing blood and blood products. No 
known animals were susceptible to 
serum lu'patitis and no laboratory 
tests would suffice. Through prison 
volunteers the doctors proved' that 
blood plasma exposed to ultra-violet 
rays or heat for sterilization was not 
safe, but that gamma globulin and 
sep’ui albumin, processed from 
bU ,d plasma, were, even when such 
blood fractions were processed from 
conia ninated plasma. 

Aiiioiig the volunteers were 535 
inmates of three prisons. The doc¬ 
tors warned them that they might 
get the disease, that there was no 
specific treatment for it, and that it 
could be fatal. The warden;^ told 
them the only reward would be $9 a 
month and a 30-day reduction of 
sentence. Still they volunteered, and 
130 contracted hepatitis. Fred Wil¬ 
kinson, then the warden at McNeil 
Prison, where three volunteers went 
into a coma and two died, said, "I 
don't know any group in the world 
more responsive to a worthy cause 
than prisoners. Perhaps it’s because 
when something big comes along, 
like a war, and they can’t join up, 
they try to compensate for it." 

The entire modern arsenal of anti- 
malarial weapons was developed 
speedily because of such volunteers. 
The first great accomplishment came 
in the Second World War when the 
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Allies’ main supply of quinine was 
cut off by the Japanese and 
numerous new anti-malarial agents 
were being investigated. A public 
health service team luvidt'd by Doc¬ 
tor G. Robert Coatney went to the 
I Atlanta penitentiary and called for 
help: the first day he got dOO vohin 
teers. 

Each man was bitten by t('n in 
fected mosqiiito(’s When he became 
ill he was put to bed, pern lifted no 
drugs until his attack w.is full 
blown, and was then gi/en the dnig 
called for by the number he'd 
dra\cn. Sometimes there' were more 
than dO volunteeis in the Atlanbi 
malaria ward, on double-dec k«'i 
bunks, ''Ome with fevc'r raging as 
hieh as 106". h'rom these tests and 
othcTS came proof that test-drug 
SN-76I8, late'i called chloroqiiine, 
was a suppressive and therapeutic 
far superior to quinine. Rv 1045 it 
was being rushed to •-oldieis all ovi r 
the world. 

Each volunteer at Atlanta re¬ 
ceived a certificate, SI00 and the 
right to wear on his shirt an (‘inblem 
saying "Malaria Project." One vol- 
untccT, on being offered his certifi¬ 
cate, put his hands behind his back 
and said, "I don’t want to touch it 
—this was the only decent thing I 
ever did.” 

Inmates of Illinois State Peniten¬ 
tiary have helped scientists in studies 
of industrial radio-activity. They 
have eaten food treated with an or¬ 
ganism that causes diarrhoea, taken 
injections bringing on dysentery, 


and enlisted in three-month tests 
involving wearing clothing imprc'g- 
natc'd with an insect repellent strs- 
pc'ctc'd of causing skin disorders. 

Kc'* enHy at the federal rc'forma- 
toi-y .at Chillicothe. Ohio, 90 per 
cent of the inmates over 21 \’olun- 
h’lTt'd for (’ommon-( old investiga¬ 
tions th.d involv’ed having their 
nos('s and throats spiayed with in- 
lected nasal -cii'dions. At the 
h'c'deial ('orii'ctional Iii'-titution at 
'sv .nioville, Texas, men volunteered 
to take c'ajrsules containing human 
intestiiid parasites rlosely related 
to tire ptr.isite ol amoc'bicdysenfi'ry; 
other - for wee ks drank only from a 
cmUrtininated waten fountain. 

W'hv clo juisoncts vohmtec'r ^ 
d'hc re's no single .inswer ()ne long- 
termer, ill with rn.ilaii.i, told inc', "I 
just need that 3(25." Another, time 
bc'ds aw'ay, said, "blankly, I’m 
trying for a rc'inissinn of sc-ntencc'." 
One he[)atitis vohmteM'i. a wcunan 
serving a life* sentence for nmrder, 
said she had relative's fighting in 
Kore.i. An expi'iienc'cd prison 
psyc liologist pronounced again-ttoo 
much w'eight being attachc'd to the 
rc'asons givc'n for voluntee'ring. 
"The inmate w'ho says he did it for 
money may actually be doing it to 
help others." 

Dr. Au'-tin MacConnkk. a lead¬ 
ing prison authority, '-ays, "Prison¬ 
ers volunteer chiefly because of a 
social coiiscicncc which many of 
them do not realize they have. Sel¬ 
fish motives play a secondary rcale. 
They welcome a chance to do some 
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good to balance part of the harm 
they have done. Such projects boost 
the individual's morale enormously, 
and give the entire institution a 
lift." 

Doctors who have worked closely 
with volunteers report that many 
inmates get so interested in the ex¬ 
periments that they volunteer for 
laboratory work, or seek to become 
nurses’ assistants, prison nurses or 
hospital technicians. At Clinton 
Farms one young woman serving 
seven years for embezzlement 
worked so well on hepatitis experi¬ 
ments that she was freed to become 
a technician at the university hos¬ 
pital. 

At Illinois State Penitentiary one 
malaria volunteer in 1944 was 
Charles Ickcs, serving a life sentence 
for armed robbery. After he re¬ 
covered he asked for work as a nurse 
and began training as a technician. 
Three years ago he took examina¬ 
tions and became a medical tech¬ 
nologist. Working also in the prison 
laboratory today is Kenneth Rucker, 


a former chauffeur serving 99 years 
for murder. He has become an ex¬ 
pert parasitologist. 

After weeks of visiting prisons 
and health authorities, talking to 
wardens, doctors, scientists and vol¬ 
unteers, in bed and out, there keeps ^ 
coming back to me one unforgettable 
scene in the hospital at the Illinois 
penitentiary. Rucker, the 99-ycar- 
man, is sitting next to me at a desk 
explaining his work with malaria 
slides. Into the room comes a vol¬ 
unteer who is serving a life sentence 
for murder; he lies down on a couch, 
lolls up a sleeve and receives a test 
inomlation administered by Ickes, 
the medical technologist, also in for 
life. As Warden Joseph Ragen of 
that penitentiary says; "Men are 
not entirely lost if they are willing to 
help other people." 

Sir Winston Churchill, speaking 
to the House of Commons about 
convicted criminals, put it another 
way: "There is a treasure, if you 
can only find it, in the heart of every 
man." 


The Tight Side of the Road 

A MOTORIST trapped in a four-hour traffic jam swears this happened: 

Motorist A signalled Motorist B, who wound down his car window 
and asked, "What can I do for you?" 

"Nothing." said A, "but we're not going anywhere. Let’s talk." - lt 

Henry Bean, who is 40 years old and sound of wind and limb, was 
feeling pretty cheerful until recently, when he got into a right-of-way 
argument with a couple of teen-agers in another car. The teen-agers, 
about 18 and brawny, got out and advanced upon him menacingly. Bean 
doesn’t know what might have happened had not a girl in the other car 
shouted: ‘‘Don't you boys dare hit that poor old man 1 ’' 

—Walter Davenport in Collier's 




Cifes Cikc Uhai 


T WAS a iiur&p assisting a very com 
potent surgeon during an operation 
whfii suddenly the patnnt staitcd a 
hjemorrhagf Anxuty mounted ns 
we se erne d to be unable to locatt the 
source of the blceeling anei, to make 
matter*^ worsi the fust assistant 
panicked md blurted out that per 
haps ue should call in the head of the 
suigical staff foi help 

The surgeon, without looking up 
from his woik, made a ictoit that 
bioke the tension—and probably led 
to a speedier repair of the trouble 
"What good would that do? ' he 
asked ejuietly ‘ He never gets into 
trouble—he wouldn't know how to 
get us out of it • ’' —F s 

I WAS standing at the exiunter in 
the advertisement department of a 
newspaper, when an angry-lookmg 
man rushed in and told ♦he clerk he 
wanted to insert a classified adver¬ 
tisement "A waitress in my restaur 
ant has just left to get married,'' he 
growled, and then proceeded with the 
rest of the information 

"I want a girl who is dependable 


ann nc it She must have no bad 
lubits hk( dunking or smoking I 
don t want lur to be too sociable or 
too attiactn t and she must be able to 
runtmbrr onitis Oh yes I want 
someone who hasn t got any boy 
friends 

Without hcsiiation the clerk re 
plitd ' You necdn t worry, sir—the 
woman who answtis this advertise 
rnent won t havt pmmus Dm 

Wf hid no sooiur settled in our 
new home in New Mexico at the edge 
of GiK National Foicst, when my 
husband and son started planning a 
paek trip 1 he y had borrowed a large 
map of the region from the Forest 
Ranger, anel were poring over it one 
evening charting their route, when 
a ntighbounng lancher dropped in 
He knew the country thoroughly, 
having spent years rounding up stray 
cattle on the rugged terrain 

Full of enthusiasm, my husband 
explained, "We plan to leave here 
e‘arly in the morning, and by night 
we should be here ’’ He mehcated a 
point on the map 
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The rancher, twisting his Stetson 
in ins hands, leaned over my hus- 
baiul's shoulder. “Well now, Les,” 
he drawled, “I wouldn’t count on it 
loo much—this lu're map is flat, you 
know." Mrs Lis UHin 

My wiff, a good driver, is a little 
slow 1') get away from a traffic light 
and her pet aversion is the fellow be¬ 
hind who blows his horn. At first, 
when a hoin blew, slie “evened the 
score’’ by switching off the engine, 
then starting up again just in time to 
be the only cai to get through on that 
light But now she has a better sys¬ 
tem. When a m.in hoots at lier, she 
turns, smiles iiroadly (she’s a nict- 
looking blonde with all th(' trim¬ 
mings), wrives gaily and blows him a 
kiss. 

She did this recently to a horn 
blower whose wife happened to be 
with him. That evening the couple 
came round to sei us The w ife some¬ 
how found out wher e we lived and the- 
husband was having a little trouble 
explaining to her why a good-look¬ 
ing blonde w-as throwing kisses al 
him. -j Mdfi NDRIX 

To HFXP earn my way through 
university, I worked as a guide on 
the sight-seeing buses that take in 
Boston’s many historic sites. On one 
trip, as we drove rounrl the base of 
Bunker Hill Monument, I described 
the battle and pointed out a stone 
marker where one of the heroes of the 
Revolution fell mortally wounded. I 
noticed the brisk, little old lady pas 
senger straining her neck, looking 
from the marker to the fop of the 
monument and back again. “Well,” 


she snapped, “That fall would kill 
anybody!' ’ Rai i>« Rcbinoi r 

That we fathers spend too’ little 
time with our families was brought 
home to me the other night in an un¬ 
expected and forceful fashion. 

I had da.shed home from the bank 
for dinner, announcing that I had to 
go back immediately afterwards for 
an evening session of woik As 'my 
wife placed a dck-clabh' looking dish 
on 11u‘ table, out of our three sons 
start* d to helj) himself first But the 
youngtsl stopped him- -and us--rwith 
the r* -naik, “Serve Daddy fiist—he’s 

j ft 

'.CSV. (.Mr Nokman 

1 RODUCED Douglas, a hand- 
''orne Miivdsily student to lihnor, 
the pretty daughtt i of a liiend cd 
mine .ind a .senior grammar school 
pielect Some weeks latci, when my 
flit nd dropjied in for a chat, I asked 
her how things had gone. 

“W'ell,’’ .she s,iid, “Klinor wa.s 
quite oveicomt at being asked out by 
.1 univ( isity man. He invited her to 
go dinner-dancing and for the two 
days bidote the d.ate she was in a 
daze I was still aw'ake when she got 
home. She came into the bedroom 
looking bored and sleepy. Yes, it had 
been interesting. Yes, the dinner was 
fine. No, they hadn’t danced much 
And then she looked at me with a 
shocked expression. 'Mother, do you 
know what i.s the only thing these 
older men want to do?’ .she asked. I 
held mv breath. ‘They just want to 

talk I ’ ’ ' MARJORIk KkRWIN 

Ivpewrtften tofi/nhulton<t wav be addressed 
to '^Life's Like That" Editor, The Readers 
Digest, 21 Albemarle Street, London, W1 
Payment will he al the usual rates Rejected 
lontnhutwns cannot be returned 



Armchair Travelogue 


On the Perilous Beaches 


of Cape 

By Ben Lucien Burman 

m wo OLD MEN sat on a driftwoo^l 
lt)g, a short distance from the 
bieaking surf. 

''In the old times, ’' said the cider, 
a wrinkled figure with frayed mous¬ 
tache and worn overalls, “used to 
have a wreik every couple of 
months. Now, with all this radar 
and everything, you don’t get one a 
year maybe.’’ 

'■p-ven when you get a wreck 
them fellows in the Coast Guard 
won't let you near her," said the 
other. “All you get today is them 
tourists. A tourist ain’t near as good 
as a wreck." 

I stood looking out at the sea. 
Before me w'as an endless waste of 
’ seething water and giant waves like 
the terrible Maelstrom of legend 
that overwhelmed proud ships and 
swept them to their doom. Now and 
then two immense swells would 
meet and send a great geyser high 
into the sky, to tumble down again 
in glittering cascades. For this was 
the sea battle older than history— 
Hurricane Junction, where the 
warm Gulf Stream meets the cold 


Hatteras 
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North Atlantic Current. This was 
Wreckers Coast, where the remains 
of 2,300 ships lie beneath the foam¬ 
ing water. This was Cape Hatteras, 
North Carolina, the Graveyard of 
the Atlantic. 

My guide, a lanky Carolinian 
known as Long Jake, looked off to 
the horizon. “Goingto have a shift,’’ 
he remarked, which I knew meant 
we would have a change of weather. 

The old man in overalls nodded. 
“That’s right. She’s got a funny 
eyebrow.’’ 

Long Jake and I walked back to 
our car. We had driven down that 
morning along the higlmay that 
runs the length of Hatteras Island, 
a strip of sand 48 miles long but so 
narrow that the sea is almost always 
visible. Hatteras is part of the Outer 
Banks, that long chain of islands 
extending from Virginia to South 
Carolina, an immcn.se natural bar¬ 
rier that protects the American 
mainland from the sea’s battering 
fury. The area is now a national 
park, created to preserve the beauty 
of sand and water. 

All along the shore lie high white 
dunes, with the sand blowing off 
them in the constant wind, giving 
the effect of a light mist. We passed 
a tiny fishing settlement nestled 
snugly in the dunes. “Ain't a thing 
over there didn’t come from a 
wreck,” Long Jake said. “Same 
way with every place on the island. 
The houses was built of wrecked 
ships' timbers and the furniture 


come out of the captain's quarters or 
the cabins. And the people's just the 
same as the furniture, come aohore 
on boards and pieces of mast. 
They’re worse mixed up than a 
stew. Most of 'em's English, but 
there’s Swedes and Irish and Portu¬ 
guese and Germans; even a couple 
of Arabs.” 

To the north, beyond the inlet 
which we had crossed to Hatteras 
Island, lay Nag’s Head, whose early 
inhabitants were masters of the an- 
cien*^ art of wrecking. When night 
camv. they would tie a lantern to a 
horse's head and ride down the 
bea«.h. The pilot on a distant ship, 
seeing the bobbing light, would 
think it another ship sailing a safe 
channel; he would swing the wheel 
to follow, and run on the shoals to 
destruction. 

We reached the village of IRo- 
danthe. From the beach 1 could see 
the ruins of an LST, wrecked in a 
hurricane after the Second World 
War. Many wrecks are scattered 
along the shore, though the number 
visible changes with the wind and 
tides as they are alternately expo.sed , 
and buried by the ever-shifting 
sands. Sometimes in the miles of 
empty beach only a dozen wrecks 
can be seen; after a storm there may 
be as many as 50. Many of the 
wooden ships have rotted away. But 
there are still many iron hulks lying 
about. 

Jake and I stopped at a restaurant 
for a sandwich and I talked with 
some of the islanders. The Hatteras 
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speech is a strange mixture of Cock¬ 
ney and North-of-England and 
American Southern drawl. I heard 
of the odd customs brought to 
Hattera? Island long ago by ship¬ 
wrecked English sailors. How, on 
"he eve of January h, Rodantheans 
celebrate Old Christmas, their fore¬ 
bears having believed that to change 
the calendar was an affront to the 
Saviour. Two villagers clothed in a 
cow's hide and head charge up and 
down Rodanthe streets pretending 
to be ()19 Buck, who m.iny believe 
is the descendant of St. George's 
dragon. 1 heard of the islanders’ 
extraordinary honesty; until the re¬ 
cent coming of the road no door on 
Hatteras was ever locked. 

“These people's .so honest if they 
tell a lie you can see it going down 
their throat, like a egg a snake's 
swallowing,’’ a jovial islander said. 

We drove on down the road, past 
the village of Waves to Salvo—a few 
cottages lost in the sand and a tiny 
church built of a wTCck, from the 
foundation to the bell in the steeple. 
I realized more and more the truth 
of Long Jake’s words: almost every¬ 
thing on the island, man, animal or 
building, ironically owed its exist¬ 
ence to some boat lost off Cape 
Hatteras. 

For this was the region of the 
vendues, the gigantic bargam sales of 
wrecks. Natives would row out to a 
derelict ship; under the watchful 
eyes of the Coast Guard or insur¬ 
ance men, they ferried back every¬ 
thing of value. On an appointed day 


buyers came from miles around, 
even from the mainland, and a 
wreck commissioner auctioned the 
salvage to the highest bidder. 

Every wreck left its mark on the 
Cape. A ship might be loaded with 
green paint; for years afterwards 
every house on Hattera-i would seem 
to be celebrating some Irish holiday. 
Or the cargo might be bananas and 
for weeks humans and animals alike 
would live on the golden fruit until 
i'vf>n the cow's’ milk bore a strong 
banana flavour. 

I askvd Long Jake if there was 
any pillaging nowadays that the 
Coast Guard didn’t know about. He 
cut a chunk of plug tobacco and 
chewed it at leisure. 

“I’ll tell you something happened 
ain’t more'n a couple of years 
back,” he said. “A boat was 
wrecked (hock full ot English 
cigarettes and Scotch whisky. It was 
storming something terrible, but the 
crew got off and the Coast Guard 
people figured they’d wait till the 
storm stopped a little before they 
went aboard. Well, next morning 
the wind was still blowing a hurri¬ 
cane and the Coast Guard was still 
waiting to inspect her. Rut you 
could buy that whisky and those 
cigarettes all the W’ay along the coast 
from Wilmington to Norfolk. These 
‘Bankers’ had been working on that 
ship all night." 

Another little settlement ap¬ 
peared, with some anchor buoys 
painted and set in the gardens for 
decoration. These had been used to 
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mark the locations of torpedoed 
ships, and were a grim reminder of 
tlie early days of the war when so 
many ships were sunk in the area 
that it was known as Torpedo Junc¬ 
tion. 

At Buxton, the village nearest the 
Cape, we could see the great Hat- 
toras Light, reanng above the dunes 
like a stick of black striped peppei 
mint rock set on a cake with white 
icing. I glanced out towards the sea 
where the sand hills continued un¬ 
seen for 12 miles under the water, 
creating the dread Diamond Shoal 
that had caused so main’ Hatteras 
tragedies. 

In the village streets 1 was aston¬ 
ished now and then to see a small 
grapefruit oi orange tree. The rea¬ 
son, I leaiiit, IS that th(' Gulf Stream 
swings closer here to the coast than 
anywhere else except south Florida. 
Natives going out in their boats find 
fish in bewildering variety a dr'^b 
fish from the cold waters of the 
North sw'imming alongside the gay 
rainbow fish of the Caribbean. 

The Gulf Stream w'hich brings 
the warmth was also the cause of 
many wrecks. Mariners sailing down 
the coast were anxious to avoid the 
strong northbound current. They 
would steer as close as possible to the 
land, and end up on the boiling 
shoals. The Gulf Stream itself in this 
area is unpredictable.' Sometimes it 
meanders lazily; at other times it 
races like a swift river. One day a 
fisherman meets it only a few miles 
from shore; the next he may travel 


30 miles and find no trace of it. 

I drove out past the lighthouse to 
the Coast Guard station. Here was 
the centre of the Cape's nautical 
activities, the radio and radar, the 
loran and other devices that show 
the navigator his whereabouts and 
help him to keep off the shoals. 
Most of the time the devices succeed. 
But only last year the freighter Oynar 
Habun sprang a leak m a stoim and 
grounded on the barrier. The Coast 
Guaid, coming quickly to the res¬ 
cue, took off hei crew of 14* with no 
f a ualtics. The Omar Babnn was 
lucky: she was refloated and went 
on her w’ay. 

I'nere have been other wrecks in 
the last few yeais- the Southern hies 
III 1951 and the Migci in 1952 Om 
of the last sailing ships sunk off Hat 
teras was the G. A. Kohler, a beauti¬ 
ful four-masted schooner, lo%t in a 
hurricane m 1933. For a day and a 
night she floundeicd in the breakers, 
until the Coast Guardsmen could 
shoot a line to her for the breeches 
buoy and one by one take off the 
crew. When the captain’s wife 
climbed into the buoy the rescuers 
noticed that she carried some objebt 
in her arms, when she came ashore 
they saw it was the ship’s dog. 

The station can always call in 
planes and helicopters, but there 
often comes a time in the terrible 
storms that sweep the coast when 
modern methods are useless and 
sailors must rel^ for their lives on 
the old breeches buoy and the hero¬ 
ism of their fellows. There are also 
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countless wartime tales of Coast 
Guardsmen bringing a torpedoed 
crew through waves of blazing oil in 
rescues tiiat seemed little short of 
miracles. 

We drove on towards the village 
pf Ilattoras at the southern tip of the 
island. A plaque beside the highway 
showed where General Billy Mitchell 
set ou< to prove that an aeroplane 
could sink a battleship. Somewhere 
out in the grey water beyond la y the 
broken hulks of the ships which 
proved his theory right 

Suddenly an odd cloud appeared, 
sliaped like a handle with long 
streamers below. Long Jake studied 
it a moment. “It’s the shift/’ he 
said. 

As he spoke the mild air grew 
freezing. In GO -,('conds the tempera¬ 
ture seemed to drop 25 degrees. 
Wdien we reached Hatteras village, 
a rambling collection of fishing 
docks and weather-beaten houses, 
the wind was blowing violently. On 
the Coast Guard station I saw the 
rcd-and-black flag that warned ves¬ 
sels f)f a coming gale. I was to see 
the flag often. This was the land of 
stonn and wind, where a quiet 
moment created suspicion, like the 
sudden stopping of the engines in 
a ship at sea. 

I stayed at the Cape for almost a 
week, learning more and more of 
the Outer Banks’ place in the na¬ 
tion's history. Here on nearby Roa¬ 
noke Island Sir Walter Ralegh made 
his settlement that vanished without 
a trace—the Lost Colony. Here the 


Monitor was wrecked after her duel 
with the Merrimac. Here on the 
great dunes of Kitty Hawk the 
Wright brothers tested their first fly¬ 
ing machines. 

From Hatteras village I set out by 
ferry with Long Jake for Ocracokc, 
another island of the Outer Banks 
that lies some miles south westward. 
There we hopped into the postman’s 
van, which had a special four-wheel 
drive for travelling thiough the 
sand, and set off along the water’s 
edge. For 15 miles we drove with no 
sign of a road. Then, as the village 
oi Ocracoke came intf) view, wc W'cre 
on concrete paving. But it was only 
nine feet w'lde. 

“Just two miles of her on the is¬ 
land,’’ said Long Jake. “Didn’t 
have money enough for a W'hole 
road.’’ A car coming towards us 
moved half w’ay over into the sand, 
and so did w'c. “Ought to have more 
roads like this. People can't drive so 
fast.’’ 

We stopped in the village and 
W'ent for a w^alk along the water¬ 
front. I commented on the number 
of cats—they were everywhere. 

“This here’s cat island,” l^ong 
Jake said. “Three thousand cats 
and 26 dogs. The cats keeps the dogs 
scared to death. Thej' came off 
wrecks and stayed, just like the 
people.” 

On the duuelands near the vil¬ 
lage I saw the farfious wild horses of 
Ocracoke. How the animals came 
to the Outer Banks is one of the 
Cape’s mysteries. The commonest 
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legend is that long ago a boat¬ 
load of Arabian horses destined as 
mounts for Spanish or English sol¬ 
diers was wrecked. A few of the 
horses and their caretaker, an Arab 
boy named Wahab, swam ashore. 
The horses spread through the is¬ 
lands; the boy became the ancestor 
of the present-day VVahabs, one of 
the Banks’ prominent families. 

I saw Blackbeard's Den, where 
the pirate’s ships set out for their 
plundering voyages. Some old tim¬ 
bers on the sand are said to be the 
remains of one of the pirate flotilla. 

As on Hatteras the population un 
til not long ago depended on wrecks 
for much of their living. The bed¬ 
room of the inn wheie I slept was 
built of a wreck, the Anna R. Heid- 
ritter, a tour-masted schooner lost 
off Ocracoke in 1942. Many a fisher¬ 
man’s family today has gone 
through a difficult winter with bits of 
wreckage as their only fuel. 

To Ocracokcrs the wrecks some¬ 
times have an almost supernatural 
significance. During the war, goes 
the story, an islander was walking 
along the beach, watching the 
wreckage of a torpedoed freighter 
drifting in to shore Part of a cabin 
bulkhead caught on a nearby sand 
spit. He pulled it on to the sand and 
saw attached to the boards a glass 
frame bearing the name of the ship, 
the Cartbsea, and the licence of one 
of its officers. He looked closer and 
saw that the licence was that of 
James Baugham Gaskill, a resident 
of Ocracoke. Thus the sea, so 


beloved and feared on the island, 
had chosen to tell his family, long 
before official notification arrived, 
that their son had died at* his post. 
In memory of the event a cross made 
of wood from the lost vessel stands 
near the altai of the Ocracoke Meth¬ 
odist Church. * 

Long Jake suggested that we go 
out to see a famous wreck that lay 
seven miles down the roadless Ocra¬ 
coke beach. Hiiing one of the few 
cars on the island, we drove past the 
settlement to the sandy pojnt where 
die pavement ended. Long Jake 
'studied the eddying currents of the 
grey water, and the ha/y dunes in 
the distance. The next moment he 
sent the car plunging into the surf. 
Swiftly we ploughed through the 
tide, spouting water like an ocean 
monster. The murky patch of sea 
came to an end and a plain ^f white 
sand like a desert appeared. 

"This here’s what they call High¬ 
way 101,’’ Long Jake remarked. 
"There’s a hundred and one ways 
to go nowhere." 

He followed a bumpy lut for a 
short distance, then changed direc¬ 
tion again and began speeding doivn 
a narrow beach. Great swells rolled 
towards us, sweeping under the car 
and splashing the sides with foam. 
With each wave Long Jake swung 
the car to escape the bulk of the 
atcr, at the same time avoiding the 
soft ridges where the car would 
sink. Ugly clouds were forming in 
the east; it wa3 plain that a new shift 
was brewing. 
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A huge wave swept over the bon¬ 
net, deluging us in an emerald cas¬ 
cade. Long Jake looked at the rising 
sea gloomily. "We ought to have 
took the postman's van,” he said. 

The wreck came into view at last, 
a rusted capstan showing above 
what had once been a graceful bow. 
It was the wreck of the Caroll A. 
Dcentng. the fabled Cihost Ship of 
Hatteras. 

"It was in January, 19?1, and a 
big storm was blowing,” I.ong Jake 
said. "•People was talking how there 
ought to be good pickings. Sure 
enough, when the sun rame up, the 
Coast Guard seen a ship on the 
shoals, a big five-masted schooner 
Hying every sail like she was bound 
for tar and Texas. They sent a boat 
right av\ay to get the crew off, but 
they couldn’t sec anybody on deck, 
or up ill the wheelhoiise neither. In 
the galley there was plenty of eats 
out on the table. They searched that 
ship from her crow's nest to the 
bilges, and there wasn't a living soul 
on her. Only a cat, skulking around. 

"Even now she ain't like an ordi¬ 
nary wreck. You come out here to- 
■ day and there’s half a ship showing. 
You come out tomorrow and .she’s 
gone. They sure call her right: she’s 
the GliQst of the Banks.” 


Long Jake studied the sky, dark¬ 
ening ominously with smoky clouds. 
"That wind’s blowing them waves 
up fast,” he said. "If we don't start 
back they'll catch us quicker than a 
Ocracoke preacher can catch a 
dime.” 

Our path was even narrower than 
before, a thin lifeline of sand 
through the gathering gloom. Long 
Jake switched on the headlights. 
The waves were now enormous 
white-tipped mountains, the great 
storm swells of Hatteras. With their 
monstrous shapes and their boom¬ 
ing voices they seemed alive, sinis¬ 
ter, as though they resented the pre¬ 
sence of man in their domain and 
v^('re determined to destroy us. A 
violent rain l)egan to beat dow'n, 
sweeping arioss the windscreen. 

Suddenly a long shaft of light shot 
through the darkness. It was the 
beam of Ocracoke Light. In a mo¬ 
ment our wheels touched the paved 
track of the village. It was only a 
nine-foot slab of concr(;te but to me 
just then it was the finest highway 
in America. 

Soon we were back at the settle¬ 
ment, with our f(‘et on solid land 
again. Long Jake thoughtfully .sliced 
oft' a new chew of tobacco. "It was 
a pretty strong shift,” he said. 


Germany one day last year T was waiting in the Stuttgart station 
when a tall, lanky Gl, obviously just over from the States, approached 
me and inquired agitatedly, "Whar’s the men's room round heah? ” 

I pointed out a nearby doorway plainly labelled Hcrrcn. 

"Dammit!” he exploded, "I seen that an hour ago! What I wanna 
know, mistuh, is whar is his’ ft}*’ -Lcland Howard in True, the Man’s Magazine. 
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(if Art New York. 


ivOSff I yoillicill': By Malcolm Vaughan 

rirsl /hiioinj Women f}rtisti> 


A CENTURY AGO women artists 
were seldom taken seriously. 
The painting of fans, miniatures 
and bric-a-brac was deemed to be 
the only art within the scope of their 
delicate talent. But one woman 
broke this tradition: a petite, pretty 
Parisian girl named Rosa Bonheur 
When Rosa was 11 years old her 
mother died. She was the eldest of 
four children, their father, an art 
master, could scarcely make enough 
to feed them. So Rosa was appren- 
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ticed to a dressmaker. But she had 
set her heart on earning her living 
with a paintbrush, not a needle, and 
she persuaded her father to teach 
her, at night, everything he could 
about art. 

At the age of 31 Rosa Bonheur 
astonished the world with an enor¬ 
mous and brilliant canvas, “The 
Horse Fair.” Everyone who saw 
this sensational achievement at the 
Paris Salon of 1853 admitted that 
the picture was just as vigorous. 
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pojverful and artistic as if a man had 
painted it. When Napoleon III and 
his empress, Eugenie, stood before 
it dumbfounded, Eugenie asked the 
emperor to do an unprecedented 
thing: to bestow upon Rosa Bonheur 
, France's highest award for merit, 
the Legion of Honour. The emperor 
was persuaded, but his counsellors 
resisted. 

Twelve years later, while the em¬ 
peror was away on a journey, 
Eugenie, acting as regent and 
accoini>anied by her ceurt, came to 
Rosa Bonheur’s studio to confer the 
award. Rosa scarcely had time to 
remove her paint-.smeared smock 
and slip on a jacket. The empress 
made a charming speech, then 
fastened the badge to Rosa’s jacket, 
saying, "You have brought a new 
distinction to your sex." 

Rosa Bonheur’s highest achieve¬ 
ment was yet to be attained, how¬ 
ever. In 1895, she was made an of¬ 
ficer of the Legion of Honour—the 
first woman ever to attain this rank. 

From Rosa Bonheur’s first lessons 
it had been (ivident that her talent 
tended towards animal painting. 
She pursued the speciality in books, 
in museums, from engravings and 
plaster casts. But what she most 
needed was to study live animals. So 
one by one she brought to the 
family's humble dwelling under the 
eaves a goat and a sheep, a squirrel 
that nested in the hollow head of a 
statue, rabbits, ducks, chickens and 
quail. There were cages a-chatter 


with small birds. For a time she kept 
an otter, but he had to be given up 
because he liked to leap out of his 
water tank and climb on to the beds. 

But how was she to paint large 
animals unless she also studied 
cattle? Steeling herself, she began to 
visit the slaughterhouses of Paris. 
To repel the advan('es of the rough 
drovers, butchers and their bold 
young as.sistants, she cut her hair 
short and donned male attire. 

The days spent at the slaughter¬ 
houses were a terrible ordeal but 
she stu^k it out. In time some of the 
men took an interest m her work, 
and gave her parts of animals -a 
leg, a shoulder, a head- which she 
could take home and dissect in order 
to learn anatomy. Her animal pic¬ 
tures improved to such an extent 
that she could sell them and help to 
support the family. Soon she was 
able to take trips out of Paris and 
visit real farms. 

It was while she wms in the coun¬ 
try, studying and sketching all day 
long—oxen ploughing, horse.s haul¬ 
ing, sheep grazing, cows being 
milked—that Rosa began to dream 
of adding wild animals to her art. 
Back in Paris, she started sketching 
at the Paris circus, and at the Ameri¬ 
can Wild West Show that Buffalo 
Bill once took to Europe. 

She brought her dream to fulfil¬ 
ment when she settled on the edge 
of the forest of Fontainebleau. On 
her own grounds she collected a 
variety of fann and stable animals. 
Among the horses were Arabs, 
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French Percherons, American mus¬ 
tangs and Skye, Shetland and Ice¬ 
land ponies She had all sorts of 
smaller creatures ferrets, squirrels, 
turtles and li?drds Her especial 
pride, however, was her wild beasts 
—deer, gazelles, boars wild goats, 
wild sheep, an elk from America, a 
yak from Asia, monkeys, and even 
a pair of lions 

"To be loved by wild animals you 
must love them," Rosa said And 
the aflection these creatures gave 
her amazed those who saw it Ihe 
lioness would put her paws on 
Rosa s shoulders and kiss her One 
of her horses would rear place her 
hoofs gently on Rosa's shoulders 
and steal a lump of sugar from be¬ 
tween her lip - without touching her 
face 

In th’s blissful animal kingdom 
Rosa Honheur lived for nearly 40 
years Some called her 'The Diana 
of hontauiebkau " She i^cvcr mai 
ried There were several almirtrs 
one of whom said he felt like "the 
earthworm in love with a star " 

Rosa devoted her life to her art 


She could not keep up with the 
orders that poured m from all over 
the world, particularly froiji Eng¬ 
land and America On "The Horse 
iMir" she spent 18 months of pre 
paration Day after day, disguised 
as a man, she visited the Pans horse 
market hobnobbing w ith the grooms 
and dealers there, and sketched to 
her hcait s content When the'pic¬ 
ture was exhibited, it brought her 
phenomenal fame Victor Hugo, 
upon viewing it, said ‘T place her 
as a creative artist hrst “among 
w aen '' 

Today the 8 by lb| foot "Horse 
I III" adorns the ((ntre of an encr- 
rnoi ■. gallery m tht Metropolitan 
Museum of Art m New York Rosa 
Honheur sold the picture for 40 000 
fr but when Cornelius Vanderbilt 
bought it some years later to give to 
the Metropolitan lie paid hearly 
s( veil times as much (250 000 fr ) 
Every day men and women from all 
parts of the world stand before this 
pu hire, paying the tribute of spon¬ 
taneous admiration to the talent of 
an indomitable woman 


Sign Language 

Sie,N t)ver the tntrince of tin Memphis, Tennessee, traffic court 
“Why Complain-' Ihink of the M my Summonses You Really Deserve 
—but Dldn t G( t < (ntubiitfcl in 1 uIp Tntifr 

In the window of a dn ss sho]} "Our clothes not only make giils look 
slim, they make men IcMik round ’ —Bennett (erf 

An Alabama hlbng station sign read "Mississippi Dead Ahead Last 
Chance for 28 Cent Gas " So an leiwa tourist told the man to fill her up 
As he paid, the driver asked "How much is gas in Mississippi^" And 
the fellow answered "Twenty-four cents " —Walter Davenport m Colliers 



The story of a pioneer of the Wild 
West who was a legendary figure 
even while he lived 



Kit Carson 


By {Ronald Culross IVattie 

^TiitN Apaches swooped down 
\Uy on the Forty-Niners along the 
V V Santa Fe trail, their first vic¬ 
tims were the party of a wealthy 
merchant going west across the 
United States to trade. One boy 
alone escaped, and w'hat he told in 
Taos sent Major Grier off at a gallop 
with his dragoons. For the Apaches 
had carried off thv merchant's wife. 

Among the rescuers was an under¬ 
sized ranger with eyes mild as a 
kitten’s. Speaking seldom, swearing 
less, he never raised his voice. Men 
who did not live long enough to 
acknowledge their mistake had 


sometimes taken this for effeminacy. 

This wiry little man unravelled 
the scattered trails of the Apaches as 
a hound goes after a fox upwind. He 
was quick, yet so wary that he 
showed Major Grier the whole Red 
Indian camp before its sentinels 
spied them. Now wms the moment 
to attack! But the Major delayed, 
and the dragoons were discovered. 
So cjuickly and secretly did the red- 
kins break camp that the soldiers 
never got a shot. All that was left 
them 'vas the body of the merchant’s 
wife. 

Til her baggage the remorseful 
Major found a paper-backed thriller 
about a fellow named Kit Carson. 
They handed the mild little man his 
biography, but Carsrm shook his 
head. “They laid it on a k'ctle 
thick,’’ he said. 

for even while he lived, Kit was a 
legend. Yet many of the most fabu¬ 
lous of his escapes were tnie: an 
Apache bullet did pass thiough his 
hair; a bad man's rifle was fired so 
close that the powder burned Kit’s 
cheek. Ambushi’d by 50 Coman- 
ches, he dashed through a hail of 
missiles unscathed. Wounded by 
Blackfeet, he had to dodge from 
tree to tree, and that night sleep 
without fire in the snow, which 
stopped the bleeding and so saved 
his life. 

Men said Kit's life was charmed, 
but his magic was simply a know¬ 
ledge of Red Indian ways. As a 
guide on a pursuit of murderous 
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Jicarillas, he told his commanding 
officer he'd calculated from signs 
that they'd come up with the foe at 
two that afternoon. Major Carleton 
bet a hat his guide was wrong. Yet 
when scouts signalled "enemy in 
sight" the Major consulted his time¬ 
piece. Two, to the tick! That’s how 
a genuwine beaver hat came all the 
way from the States, inscribed "At 
Two O’clock. Kit Carson, from 
Major Carleton." 

Christopher Carson, natural gen¬ 
tleman, fine diplomat, and the great¬ 
est of all American guides, came of 
simple stock, the sort that produced 
Abraham Lincoln and Daniel 
Boone. He was born in the same 
year and state as T>incoln —Ken¬ 
tucky, 1809. When he was one year 
old. Kit was taken to Missouri near 
where Boone was eating out his 
heart because he was too old to ex¬ 
plore the Rockies. Boone had led 
white settlement to the Mississippi; 
where he left off, Carson took up, 
and held open for the first wagon 
trains the door to the mighty West. 
No one man did more to colour 
American history with the excite¬ 
ment of stagecoaches and army 
posts, gold rushes and Conestogas, 
the golden spike and the trampling 
herds. But these came after Kit; his 
hunger, thirst and hardship made 
them possible. 

Kit was not yet ten when a falling 
tree killed Pappy Carson; when he 
was 15, his mother apprenticed him 
to a saddle-maker, but he ran away 
to join a company of fur trappers; 


the hard-bitten mountain men 
grinned down at the sawed-off, 
skinny youngster, all freezes and 
sandy mop, toting a rusty flintlock 
longer than himself. The master 
saddler advertised for his runaway 
apprentice—reward one cent. Kit 
was off for the West. He rode the 
Santa F6 trail a year and more, then 
tried the California haul, and killed 
his first redskin, with a bull’s eye to 
the heart. That was when he nailed 
his first brass tack in his gunstock. 
For each man killed he drove in an- 
olher tack. After 18 he gave up 
counting. 

When young Kit blew into Taos 
again, he was rich, a full-fledged 
mountain man, with fur collar, brass 
buttons, and locks of the girls of T.os 
Angeles pueblo tied to the fringes of 
his leggings. His wealth lasted a 
week. When mule and lilver- 
mounted saddle and .spurs were 
gone, he joined the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain trappers. 

For those were the glory days of 
the fur trade, when fashion decreed 
that every gentleman wear a beaver 
hat. So for the hide of the little flat¬ 
tailed wilderness engineer, men 
worked country a thousand miles 
from any army post, daring Mon¬ 
tana Blackfeet, Utah Apaches, all 
the fiercest tribes of the West. 

After ten years of this, Carson 
knew the Rockies from Montana to 
New Mexico. As plains and desert 
had made him an expert horseman, 
teamster, gun-mender and buffalo 
hunter, so the mountains and forests 
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taught him to make snowshoes, 
build canoes and bullboats. He 
learnt French as Canadian half- 
breeds speak it, Mexican Spanish, 
Arapaho, Comanche, Ute, and the 
universal sign language. He could 
identify hoofmarks not only of his 
own horses but of those of many 
another well-known Westerner, of 
red “men, bad men, mountain men. 
From a moccasin print ho could tell 
the tribe of the Red Indian who 
passed. It was said that he could 
judge the st'x, age, height or weight, 
and usually the state of mind of tlie 
maker of any footstep. 

Kit soon had his own fur business. 
I'Vom the best trappers of his time 
he picked a group that became 
known as the "Carson Men." In a 
clisorgani/ed society, they fonned a 
nucleus of rough and ready law and 
were noted for their honesty and 
courage. As a fighting unit far ahead 
of the army, they were formidable. 
Two hundred Blackfeet backed 
down when Kit entrenched his men 
before them. That was when the 
Indians began to call him "Uttle 
Chief." 

Spring was on the sage when Little 
Chief rode down out of the Wyo¬ 
ming mountains and saw the Red 
Indian girl Waa-nibe, "Singing 
Grass," dancing the spoon dance 
among the mountain men. She was 
in her teens; there were modesty 
and goodness in her dark Arapaho 
eyes. But one of the white men tried 
to force her. Kit shot him down in 
front of the whole camp. That night 


Kit walked into Waa-nibe's tepee 
and sat beside her. She was peeling 
with her teeth willow rods to weave 
a bridal bed. Her father rose and 
laid his blanket ceremonially over 
the shoulders of his daughter and 
Little Chief. 

Kit called her Alice, and treated 
her as no squaw had ever been 
treat(‘d before. She was loaded with 
presents, taken everywhere he went, 
mounted on a fine horse — presently 
with a papoose on her back. Kit 
named their child Adaline, the 
swett. In 1839 he came back from a 
great buffalo hunt and found Sing¬ 
ing (irass dying. Medicine men were 
beating the dm in, trying by its 
rhythm to slow her rising pulse, 
but the drums of her heart flew 
faster and faster: she died in Kit's 
arms. He saw her marriage bed 
burned, and her dresses; her brother 
shot her dog and horse to accom¬ 
pany her on her lonely way. 

But Alice Singing Grass lived not 
in vain. From her Kit Carson 
learned to respect the red brother, 
and understand what was honour to 
an Indian; he could read the stone 
face. His wife taught him pity for 
the fate of the wilderness princes 
who defended their lands against 
the inevitable march of white civi¬ 
lization 

Kit Carson never provoked a Red 
Indian attack, never let his men 
lire on squaws, never cheated a red¬ 
skin. The cmelties of other whites 
disgusted him. He was the greatest 
diplomatist to speak for the Red 
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Indians in American history, and by 
his understanding of them saved 
more lives and won more territory 
than in all his battles with them. 

Called on to guide an expedition 
to punish th(' Apaches, he found 
that the soldiers had captured a 
friendly Ute, taken his gun away 
and tied him up. In the night the I Ite 
escaped. When Kit heaid ot it, he 
saw what that would mean a Ute- 
Apache axis. He took the giin, lode 
hard for 'Faos, and stait messages to 
the rte chi('ts to come and see him 
Tliey rode in, a hundred or two 
hundred miles. After he had feastetl 
them and givam them pn-sents, he 
retained the gun. The soldiers had 
made a mistake, he said, and UncU' 
Sam apologizes. 

After Waa-nibe’s death Kit took 
his daughter to tlu' nuns in Mis¬ 
souri, On the way back he met a 
dashing lieutenant, oni John 
Charles Frtanont, then the newest 
of tenderfeet, who was starting out 
to explore the passes of the Rockies 
for his government. Carson he hired 
as guide, and there sprang up a 
friendship that never died. Poles 
apart, these two complemented each 
other perfectly. Fri^mont’s reports 
made Carson famous in the eastern 
United States, from farm to city 
street. But Carson carried h'romont 
to fame, too, by showing him the 
way through the Rockies; Fre¬ 
mont's report on the passes made 
the Mormon trek possible, and 
opened the Overland Trail for the 
Forty Niners' covered wagons. 


Kit guided Fremont on his firs^ 
three and greatest expeditions, over 
thousantls of unmapped mileSfTrom 
water hole to water hole, through 
th(' stratagems of Indian lighting 
and the tricks of Spanish diplomacy, 
and led h'remfint’.s guns to Sutter's 
loirt befoie eviu (jcneral Kearny, 
officially appoiiited to take C'alifor- 
nia, h.id lett Texas. Kit galloped east 
with news of the victory, for the 
White House. But in New Mexico 
he met Keaiiiy, poking along with 
his 1 fantry. Kearny gave tHc Ict- 
lei', to anolhf r ni«‘sseng('i to deli\ ct, 
and commandeeied ('arson to guide 
him. 

Ne.iring San Hiego, Kcatny ad¬ 
vanced right into a Mexican trap, 
was hc-aten, surrounded, and cutoff 
from water. Messenger after nies- 
semger was sent for hc'Ip from^the 
AmeiicdU garrison at San Diego. 
Not one got thiough. Then Kit of¬ 
fered to go. 

All night, dowm with the rattle 
snakes and cactus, he crawled on his 
belly through the Mexican lines. 
When he stood up at dawn he found 
that his .shoe's, tied to his back, had 
been wnmehed off in the brush. He 
walked barefooted day-long over 
the cruellest of deserts, crept all 
night again through another enemy 
ring, until he heard the challenge of 
the Yankee .sentries. This time Kit 
was allowed the honour due him, 
and carried the news to Washington. 
There President Polk handed him a 
commission in the army. But Gen¬ 
eral Kearny’s jealous intrigues 
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caused Congress to refuse to con- 
tirm it. For his two years’ service 
with Frdinoiit, Kit Carbon was not 
allowed one cent of pay. 

Now Kit was ready to settle dou n. 
The old fur trade was going: silk 
hats had sprung the beaver tiap'>. 
Moreover, the buffaloes were van- 
ishing^. and the days of » asy meat. 
So Carson went into lanching, and 
bc'came one of the earliest tnv\boys 
in the West. Settlers wen* pouring in 
no\\, and he bred hor=;e': and raised 
niuk'S for them. Decadts before the 
herders came. Kit saw the \alu(“ in 
mutton and wool, and drove b.St'O 
head of sheep from New Mexico 
thiough a country infested with 
royotC'. and Red Indians, to Cali 
foinia whcTi' he made a hn< pioht 
on them. lh»' (dd tightei was show 
ing the' way to we'^tein prospciit\ 
through the industries ot pe'ace. And 
a wise government runv made him 
Indian agent at Taos. 

Aged early l)v hardship, he found 
himself in failing health. Yet he 
‘■'food by his Red Indian friends and 
went all the w^ay to Washington 
w'.'th a delegation of ITe chiefs w'ho 
wislu'd to appeal to the President. 


At h'oit Lyon, on the leturn, a doc¬ 
tor was called in. He shook his 
head; Mr. Carson might live .some 
timi* -on a diet of milkslop. 

Kit gave him a look, from those 
mild blue eyes. Then he called in 
his seivanl. “('ook me some fust 
rate (loin s.” ht‘ said. “Huffalo 
steak, strong (c’lffcv, and a j)ipe of 
lob.iLeo is what I need to fix me.” 

Inevitably, hatmioiihage fol¬ 
lowed this mountain man's meal. 

I in gone!” Kit exulted. "Doctor, 
ompaiire, adu}s\" 
fhey buried ('hristophor Taison 
in the bleak plains cemetery of old 
holt l.von, with full military hon¬ 
ours. Spring hadn't really got to 
Colorado b\ May 23 of 1808; at 
'east, there wen n't ('nough How'its 
to lay on his grave, so the' women of 
the army post gave th(‘ paper posies 
out of their hats Later his remains 
w'cre carried to Taos, and laid in 
lioly ground. Hut Kit had blessed 
with iKWV secniity more ground 
than any churchyard could hold- - 
eight hundred thousand square 
miles of it. where the American wind 
goes w'hispering about him, through 
tlie pirion and the mesquite. 


WAS rt'ally embarrassed the other night. Visiting a night club I 
miscalculated the amount of money I’d .spent and iini.shed up with just 
enough to pay the laige tiill, but not enough left over for a tip. There 
seemed to be no way out of the pr<'>licamcnt, so 1 decided I'd just have 
to talk to the waiter. I called him over and apprehensively explainc'd 
the difficulty I was in. The waiter, the typical suave but hard-bit1er\ 
night-club type, listened to my story without a change of expression. 

"Don't let a thing like that bother you," he murmured, "I’ll just 
add this thing up again." — Cl.irenu- Kihsci. in Ime. th,' Man S Magazine 



The story of a once-obscure 
laboratory device, now 
available to everybody 



By David Woodbury 


T ens oi- thousands of amateur 
prospectors are roaming public 
lands in America today, carrying 
little rnctal boxes and listening for 
riches that may pop up anywhere 
The rewards are so great—tliere are 
already more than a dozen "uran- 
iumaires"—that young and old, 
salesmen, doctors, truck drivers, 
even company directors, are stream¬ 
ing into the wilderness in search of 
the Ore That Can Talk. With the aid 
of the Geiger counter, invented by 
an obscure scientist some 50 years 
ago, the United States is rapidly be¬ 
coming the world’s richest nation in 
the fuel of the future. 

Geiger’s little counter is an elec¬ 
tronic device not unlike a portable 
radio. It picks up radioactivity sent 
out by certain ores and thus points 
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to where they are hidden. Five 
years ago the gadget was |fractically 
unknown to the layman; after the 
uranium craze hit America, manu¬ 
facturers were swamped with orders. 
People rould buy counters in hard¬ 
ware stores, sporting-goods shops, 
drugstores, even toy shops. A good 
one costs about $125; workable ones 
may cost as little as $35 

The Geiger counter, originally a 
bulky, delicate laboratori'^ instru- 
iit nt, is now a metal box the size of 
d. lunch box, with a small dial and a 
headphone or loudspeaker to give 
out the clicks It weighs three or 
four pounds and works for months 
on a small set of batteries. 

The latest Geigers and their rf'la- 
tives, the scintillation counters, are 
so sensitive to radiation tli^t it is 
possible to drive along m a car with 
one on the seat and "prospect" 
miles of roadside territory. Large 
uranium companies put them in 
aeroplanes and make surveys cover¬ 
ing scores of square miles in a day 
To learn what makes the Geiger 
counter click, you must go back to 
1908, when science was in a tunnoil 
over radium. Ernest (later Lord) 
Rutherford, at the University of 
Manchester, almost alone sensed 
that if radium's rays could be 
measured and understood, a vast 
new world of atomic particles would 
be revealed. To discover what lay 
inside the atom rtiight mean realizing 
the dream of transmutation, and 
this in turn could lead to atomic 

The Denver Post 
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•p«wer. But Rutherford had no 
instruments delicate enough for this 
exploration, 

A young German, Hans Geiger, 
came to work in Rutherford's labor¬ 
atory. Soon he proposed a device 
that would not only detect radium 
rays but count them. He worked out 
a simple, cigar-shaped glass tube 
with a wire running through it, con- 
iiected to a battery. The tube would 
not conduct a current until a piece 
of radium was brought near it. 
Then it would give little kicks on a 
delicate indicator. 

Many improvements have been 
made in this crude instrument since 
the early days, some by Geiger him¬ 
self, with the help of a colleague, 
Miillcr; others by medical workers 
and physicists. But it was the atomic 
bomb that hnally wrenched Doctor 
Geiger’s invention from the obscur¬ 
ity of the laboratory and gave it the 
task of protecting half a million war 
workers who were turning out his¬ 
tory's most lethal weapon. Behind 
a wall of secrecy, monitor men 
hurried about with "sneezies" and 
"Plutos," whimsically nicknamed 
counters. If radiation danger was 
present these atomic hounds sniffed 
it instantly. 

The device normally registers 25 
to 50 counts per minute—the ‘ ‘back¬ 
ground count" from cosmic rays 
and from natural radioactivity in 
the ground. The "fall-out" from 
atomic tests in Nevada was recorded 
in nearby states at 10 to 20 times that 
figure, which is comparatively high 


but not dangerous. After 50 years, 
Dr. Geiger’s little glass tube is the 
chief sentinel of the atomic age. 

Still, the real romance of the Gei¬ 
ger counter remains with the for¬ 
tune-hunter. Most rich deposits of 
uranium are deep in the ground, to 
be reached only by expensive drill¬ 
ing and testing with special coun¬ 
ters. But chance outcroppings of 
rich uranium ore do occur on the 
surface as the result of erosion of the 
earth’s crust. 

Geological knowledge is a help 
but few of the great uranium .strikes 
have been made by geologists. A 
professor at the Colorado School of 
Mines wryly admitted: "For 15 
years I knew there could be no ura¬ 
nium near here. A local caretaker 
didn’t know this. Last year he went 
out and found a uranium mine a few 
miles from the college. ’ ’ 

As an amateur geologist I had 
collected interesting specimens of 
rock for a long time. Finally I 
bought a Geiger and began combing 
the landscape for wealth. Three 
years after I bought it (and still 
hadn’t found anything) I happened 
to point it at a shelf of old rock 
samples that had long gathered dust 
in my study. Suddenly the counter 
went wild. A little piece of shiny 
black rock was causing the hubbub. 
Assayed, it proved to be pitch¬ 
blende, the most valuable uranium 
ore of all. 

Am I a millionaire today? Well, 
no. I haven't the slightest idea where 
that piece of rock came from! 
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Glamour for every woman— 
Sounds the deaf hear— 

The greatest scientific discovery 



* Never dwell on what you consider 
your bad feature," suggests a famous 
Hollywood make-up artist, "Never 
mention it to others, or think about 
it yourself. Every woman is born 
with attributes she can play up. Any 
woman can achieve a glamour of hf 
own if she will have the assurance 
she is lovely." 

—David Guy Power"!, Live a New Life (Doubleday) 

4 

I KNOW no silence The noise inside the 
head of perhaps half of all deafened 
people is enough to drive a saint in¬ 
sane. In my left ear are loud whistles 
and winds on two notes, and in the 
other, steady pounding, rhythmic, 
endless pounding Sometimes there 
are two piano chords, one following 
the other, never stopping, playing on 
and on and on. . . . 

Many of us deafened never know 
freedom from wild and terrible, con¬ 
tinuing noise. 

— Grate Barstow Murphy in the book Your 
Deafne’i% is Not You (Harper) 


Some people are sure that modern ma¬ 
chinery will increase unemployment. 
Thirty-eight years ago my company 
employed 200 workers. The bankers 
said that costs had to be cut to avoid 
bankruptcy. This meant more labour- 
saving machinery. For 38 years we 
liave been buying all the labour-saving 
machinery we could get our hands on, 
yet today our employment is 25,000. 
Make jobs by doing work by hand, 
and employment falls. Add machin¬ 
ery, and employment climbs 

From an address by bredenik Crawford 

Thi LAiL Doctor Charles Steinmet/, 
one of the world’s great scientists, 
was tmee asked what line of research 
would see the greatest ultimate devel¬ 
opment. He replied: "The greatest 
discovt nes will be made along spirit¬ 
ual lines. Some day people will Itarn 
that material things do not bring hap¬ 
piness and are of little use in making 
men and women creative and power¬ 
ful. Then the scientists will turn 
their laboratories to the study of God' 
and prayer. When that day comes, 
the wojld will see more advancement 
in one generation than it has in the 
last four." -Whaley Eaton bervire 

1 HE POINT at which your child be¬ 
comes an adult is a marvellous and 
miraculous thing. One day you are 
battling over ever 5 rthing, you feci the 
scornful lift of the eyelid, the dreadful 
arrogance of adolescence. Suddenly it 
changes. You find yourself at ease, 
talking together as two who have a 
basic love for each other. There is 
comradeship, new and strange and 
fine. It is an experience as lovely as 
the first white tulip in the spring. 

- -Gladys Taber and Barbara Webster, 
StiUmeadow and Sugarbndge 
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He who can weep can better understand 
himself and his fellow man 


The Wisdom of Tears 



Bv Morton Hunt 


T ears are much more than the 
outpouring of sorrow, for they 
may also start forth in the presence 
of beauty, in moments of great joy. 
at times of sudden lehef from worry. 
In such situations, they seem unrea¬ 
sonable and inappropriate. Yet a 
significant le.sson t)f contemporary 
psychology is that such unexpected 
actions ate derived from the most 
powerful but best-hidden needs and 
secrets of our own hearts. Un¬ 
accountable tears can therefore be a 
means of self-revelation, personal 
wisdom and deeper happiness. 

Not long ago, my wife was paging 
through our photograph album—a 
vivid reminder of our life when we 
were a poor young couple clinging 
to each other in the big city, full of 
fears and hopes. When I came into 
the living room I found her broken- 
heartedly crying for the lean and 
frightening days that are no more. 
We are happier and better off today 
in every way; yet she cried for those 
days all the same. 


Illogical ? No, for behind her tears 
there lurked an important truth. She 
wept not only because a part of life 
and youth were gone, but also bc- 
(ausc deep down slu' realized that 
no one lives as intensely and as 
wannly as he would if he were only 
aw'are of the pathetic shortness of 
our yeais, of the dreadful finality of 
the past. 

My whfe was crying for the days— 
no matter that they w'eie hard and 
anxious - in which we were in such 
a hurry to get on with life that we 
neglected to suck the full .sweetness 
out of each blessed hour. And to 
realize this, it seems to me, is a very 
high form of wisdom. The unrea¬ 
sonable tears of nostalgia can teach 
each of us that truth, if we but use 
them as a stimulus to reflection. 

So, too, with other kinds of tears. 
One afternoon when the people in 
an old folks' home were treated to 
ice cream cones, a palsied old man 
in a wheelchair dropped his ice 
cream on the floor. His smile of 
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anticipation faded, and big sound¬ 
less tears rolled down his checks. A 
volunteer helper stared at him for a 
moment, and then fled to an ante¬ 
room where she bawled like a baby. 
When 1 asked her why, she told me: 
“Because he was so old, so pathetic 
—oh, you know ! “ 

But I think there was more to her 
tears, if she could only have found 
words for it. Man is a fragile thing, 
she might have said, and death 
luivers over him; let us have eom- 
passioti for one another. But alas, 
most of the time we fear our own 
impulse towards sympathy, and 
clear our throats gruffly and laugh 
at what ve ‘''all “sentimentality.'' 
Only when tea is burst forth in spite 
of ouiselves do w(' realize the uni¬ 
versal need of all human beings to 
pity and .sympathize with each 
other. 

A colonel 1 once knew was riding 
through southern (uTinany in a .staff 
car shortly alter V-E Day. Along 
the sides of the dusty road he saw 
long lines of ragged German sol¬ 
diers who had just been released by 
the Allied forces, plodding home¬ 
ward across the land with their 
packs on their backs. 

“I hated their guts," he told me. 
“A few' weeks earlier they had been 
shooting at us, and 1 presumed that 
many of them were confirmed Nazis, 
Yet suddenly 1 saw them there in 
the sunshine and the dust as human 
beings, hopefully hurrying back 
after long years of absence to the job 
of mating, rearing children, tilling 


the soil, living out their own joys 
and sorrows. And J found myself 
crying before I could help it.’- 
fn one astoni.shing moment, tears 
had let him glimpse the universality 
of human desires and feelings, and 
had begun to wipe out in Ins own 
heart the bitterne.ss of war. 

Insights like thi*-- lie waiting for .us 
behind the tears that mysteriously 
catch us by surprise at the imlikelicst 
tunes. A visit to a great medieval 
cathedral has left many a sensitive 
trav ll'T moist-eyed and choked 
with unnamed emotion. Why tears*'' 
Why not simply sm]l(‘s of pleasure 
and ajM-reciation for the cathedral’s 
majesty and rich detail.'' 

rile answer, 1 would venture to 
guess, lies in a dazzling vision of tlu' 
kinship of all men, a momentary 
ri'velation of the labours, hopes ^nd 
achievements of imknowm men w'ho 
liv('d long ago. TIk* traveller looks 
at the incredible' detail of the mighty 
carved facade, or gazes up at the 
s(jarmg buttresses w'ith their exqui¬ 
site carving; and he thinks of the 
millions of careful blow's of hammer 
upon chisel, the calloused and ach¬ 
ing hands that held the tools, the 
weary muscles and tired backs, the 
.satisfied proud faces of the crafts¬ 
men and the designers. And .so he 
weeps, because if man is often little 
and mean, he is also occasionally 
lofty and noble. 

Like these tears of sympathy or 
identification, tears of joy can teach 
us much about our hidden selves. 
Can such weeping come from pure 
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hajTpiness? Psychiatrists think not. 
Tn a recent study, Doctor Sandor 
I'eldiiian concluded that no one ever 
weeps for unalloyed joy; such tears 
always tell of a hidden element of 
''Udness. At a wedding, the purely 
happy bride does not cry. Hut her 
mother, who is also happy, weeps 
for the sorrow that may come to one 
who until that moment was her child 
- and also, perhaps, becauK' slu, 
the inf)th('r, fe<‘ls she has lost part of 
her fuiK tion in life. 

Some of us are moved fo teais by 
the purely beautiful. ()nee v\hen 
Charles Laughton vomited the I Ini 
versity ot North C'ai’olina to give a 
reading, lie wrmt w'alking through 
the Chapel Hill llower gaitlens. 
('oming suddenH' upon a bank of 
massed dahodiL and narcissi, hi' 
promptly burst into tears. Otlier 
people have wept at the lirst sight of 
amajestif mountain range, ora blue 
lake nestled in the hills, or the por- 
fei tion of a Mozart sonata. 

If you study tlie physiology of 
weeping, you discover that it seldom 
occurs during a state of comjrleh' 
tension, nor one of complete relaxa¬ 
tion—but during the transition from 
the tense towards the pleasant. I 
suspect the principal reason tiiat 
beauty can bring forth tears lies 
within the nature of the one v/ho so 
weeps. He may be one who is more 
easily hurt than most, or more 
bottled up, or more tense. In the 
course of everyday living he is 
bound to gather many a minor 
wound and unexpressed sadness. 


Then the sudden sight of beauty 
brings pleasure, release and the 
flooding forth of gentle emotions-- 
and with the barriers down, there 
spill forth the ai cumulah'd tears of 
mingled joy and sadnc'ss. 

Anger, fear or the shock of sud¬ 
den sorrow brings physical t'hanges 
in our bodies. The digestion is shut 
down, tin- blood pressure is raised, 
the heart speeds up and the skin be- 
(■(tiiK's cold. Maintainerl over a pro- 
loiigid period, this emergency con¬ 
dition makes the body—-and the 
p<'ison iiity -tight, diy and rigid. In 
pe(){)le who an* afiaid to let them- 
•^elv('s pom fruth their painful 
emolioiis,' doctors find th.it sup- 
prcssi'd tears (an stimulate' such ail¬ 
ments as asthma, migraini' head 
ach(* and many others. 

Weeping, on the otlier hand, 
comes as part of the n v( isal of con¬ 
ditions ol alarm, shock and an,t.,(T. 
Tears do not mark a hie.ikdown or 
low point, hut a tiansiti(<n to 
warmth and hope and health. 

d'his shows up elearly in be- 
leavi'iiK'iit. l)i. Kiidi Liiideinann, 
a pioneering invc'stigator of human 
grief rc'actions, cites this leiuarkahle 
case: a young nurse tended her 
father, to wdioiu she was deeply de¬ 
voted, through the long months of 
his last illness, always fighting back 
her tears. When he died, a well- 
meaning person sternly forbade her 
to show any grief, so as to spare her 
mother's feelings and weak heart. 
Within a few hours she began suf¬ 
fering from intestinal distress, and 
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after a few days had a raging case of 
ulcerative colitis. Her body, denied 
its native access to relief, was slowly 
corroded away from within by the 
disordered impulses of her nervous 
system. She eventually died, killed 
by an emotion she would not permit 
herself to express. 

In contrast, many a patient with 
complaints as dissimilar as a painful 
shoulder, or recurrent nightmares 
has been dramatically relieved of 
them by the beginning of real weep¬ 
ing. Lucy Freeman in her book, 
Fighl Against Fears, tells how she 
suffered for years from chronic colds 
and sinus trouble; when she learned 
to vent her feelings by ciying, the 
colds and sinusitis disappeared. 

Philosophers once thought that 

our emotions interfered with the 

• 

ability to think, and that one had to 
eliminate his emotions before he 


could attain understanding. Modom 
medical science holds that the re¬ 
pression of our feelings may be more 
damaging to our ability to think 
clearly than anything else. 

So there is a genuine wisdom in 
tears: in the tears of grief, of remem¬ 
brance, of sympathy, of aesthetic 
pleasure, of the appreciation of 
grandeur, of poignant joy. They all 
express deep-seated needs — the 
need to love and be loved, the need 
to cast out anger and hate, the 
need to wash away trouble and ten- 
sio"i. In pennitting ourselves to weep 
instead of manfully repressing the 
impulse, we help ourselves to health. 
And wisdom: for in the state of 
physical release which tears bring, 
our thoughts can flow freely, and 
bring us insight and understanding 
we never knew were within our 
grasp. ^ 


Nnv Position Wanted 

HAVE FOUND great succour in the memory of two desks in a bare 
Austrian workri^om, a symbol of resourcefulness in industry. This work- 
loom, though ft^rmerly the study of the great Emperor Franz Joseph, is 
sparsely furnished—a few stiff-backed chairs, and the two desks, one low 
the other high. When the Emperor was so tired that he could no longer 
work at the one, he would rise and, standing, work at the other. The 
change of position gave him just the necessary respite; instead of suc¬ 
cumbing to exhaustion, he was able to continue his labours almost 
indefinitely. 

Most of us have to contend against the monotonous strain of doing the 
same thing day after day. We know that if we could only have a change 
we should feel better, but we do not realize how slight a change would 
bring relief. Most of us can find two desks—or their equivalent, 

—Frances Parkinson Keyes 




—Night Flier’s Enemy 


By Lieutenant-Commander 
Gerald O'Rourke. U.S.N. 


L ate one night in May, 1953, my lights too bright? Over.” 

/ two U.S. Navy planes were “No, they’re okay, I guess,” 
droning through a murky haze over came the hesitant answer. ‘ 'I’m hav- 
the Atlantic. The pilot in the hrst ing a little trouble here. It feels as if 
plane suddenly heard a worried call we’re turning to starboard.” 
from his wingman, “Bill, are you Even as the panic-edged words 
turning to starboard?” The voice came through Bill saw Scotty’s 
was that of Lieutenant Ian “Scotty” plane fall back and down. Bill 
Frazier, the pilot of the second broadcast a rapid “Scotty, level off, 
plane, a scant 100 feet away. level off! Do you read me?” As 

The question sounded a mental Bill released his mike button the 
alarm well known to all experienced frantic rush of Scotty’s breath was 
night fliers. Scotty was having ver- heard for an instant, then—silence, 
tigo trouble, the demon delusion of Suddenly on the water 2,000 feet 
the mind that has killed hundreds below and several miles to Bill’s port 
of excellent pilots. Bill checked his side there was a blinding flash, 
artificial horizon, then answered in Vertigo had taken another good flier 
soft, urgent tones: and his crew of two young men to a 

“Straight and level, Scotty. Are watery grave. 

Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 
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What is this killer? Why should 
a pilot with years of training sud¬ 
denly become helpless and inept? 

The inner car, with its sensitive 
hairs and fluid, is the culprit. The 
mechanism is only as sensitive as is 
required to keep a human being 
thinking properly when walking or 
njnning on solid ground. With the 
advent of the aeroplane, other fac¬ 
tors—gravity, acceleiation, high 
speed—put the inner eai m a tur¬ 
moil, with resultant false impres¬ 
sions being sent to the brain For 
the non-aviator a similar xperience 
can be had for the price of a good 
drink. Ever hear of an inebriate 
falling out of bed^ That's vertigo. 

To experience it aloft U't's go up 
in a night fighter. You aie aboard 
an aircraft carrier in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, off Malta, and the night is 
black and rainy. Turbulent seas 
rock the carrier like a toy boat, l^p 
forward, lashed to the catapult with 
heavy cables, is our plane, fuelled, 
checked, and ready for a “routine 
night training flight." You climb 
aboard, anchoring yourself in with 
seat belt and safety harness, leaving 
only arms, legs and head free for 
movement. A plastic helmet covers 
your head; an oxygen mask is snug 
across the bridge of your nose and 
round your chin. Only your eyes 
are uncovered. 

In a semicircle around you is a 
maze of buttons, dials, panels, 
switches and knobs, all of which you 
must know as well as you do the 
headlight switch on your car. 


Directly in front are an altimeter ,*^0 
air-speed indicator, a turn-and- 
bank needle and a gyro horizon— 
the instrument that tells you, like a 
spirit level, how straight the plane’s 
wings are in relation to the horizon. 
It is your most important single aid 
and your lif<' insurance against 
vertigo. 

By now you’ve gone through'your 
pre-flight checks, started both en¬ 
gines, given the ready signal to the 
dark shadow on the deck. Suddenly 
a m icn light appears, weaving wdld- 
ly. You push your throttles forward, 
bra<'e your h'gs and arms, check 
yo'ii gauges again, then reach back 
and flick on your running lights. All 
around you a blue, green and white 
haze spiings up, reflections of >our 
outside lights and the rain. 

Now' you brace your hea^ and 
fasten your gaze on the gyro hoii 
/on, and bang! the catapult shot. 
Without thinking, you reach for¬ 
ward, flip up the landing-gear han¬ 
dle, close the canopy, and start re¬ 
tracting the flaps - a bit at a time, 
to prevent you from settling into the 
water 80 feet below. 

Your eyes are scanning the dials 
now—air speed 170, building fast; 
altitude 100 feet; wings are level, 
nose quite high, needle centred, ball 
slightly left —eyes back to the gyro 
horizon, a little left stick in order 
to centre those artificial wings. Lots 
of speed now, 250 knots, altitude 
500 feet, and Everything is becom¬ 
ing normal as you turn on to an 
assigned heading and start your 
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climb. The radar shows the other 
ships in the force. 

Suddenly a thought strikes you: 
you haven't let your eyes stray from 
the instniments; you haven’t looked 
outside at all. Now you try it. Noth¬ 
ing—absolutely nothing but dark¬ 
ness and the glow of your outside 
lights through the haze. You resume 
your instrument scanning. 

Even in that momentary glance 
outside, your plane has strayed into 
a 20-degree bank to port. Im¬ 
possible, you think, but you ease in 
the necessary aileron and watch the 
little artificial aeroplane resume its 
level position. As you do, though, 
you don’t feel right. You feel that 
you are in a small bank to starboard. 
You check the gauge again—level, 
as before. There’s a moment of 
panic. Is the gauge bad? A light¬ 
ning glance at the needle-ball indi¬ 
cator says “No.” But you still feel 
more and more that you aie falling 
to the right. What is it? Vertigo. 
Your first taste of honest-to-good- 
ness night fighter vertigo. You 
blink your eyes and shake your 
head, and the feeling of falling is 
suddenly gone. 

On you climb, up to 20,000 feet. 
The plane bounces and rocks. A 
rapid tattoo of bumps tells you that 
you are passing through some heavy 
cumulus clouds. Thirty thousand 
feet now. Overhead a few stars be¬ 
gin to show. At 32,000 feet you 
break out into a blue-black sky 
glorious with bright starlight. The 
moon is clear and a horizon is visi¬ 


ble all round. You breathe a sigh of 
relief and let your eyes feast on the 
wonder and the beauty of tfie night. 

An hour or so later your hop is 
almost completed. All that remains 
is to descend through 32,000 feet of 
clouds and land your seven or eight 
tons of aeroplane in an area the size 
of a football field, at a speed of 
nearly 150 miles per hour. 

Suddenly, as you reach 10,000 
feet, the radio crackles with a mes¬ 
sage for you: “Your signal is DOG.” 
Imn i^didtely you level off. The mes¬ 
sage means you are to circle the ship 
close by and await further instruc¬ 
tions. It means difficulties below, 
perhaps a mere problem of lights 
or further turns to bring the carrier 
into a capricious wind. It might 
mean that rare occurrence, a crash 
on deck—an ever-present fear. At 
any rate the ship is directly below' 
you somewhere, on the other side of 
two solid miles of weather. 

You cruise around, your eyes 
ceaselessly scan one instrument after 
another. Suddenly trouble strikes: 
the lights go out. You instinctively 
press a switch and the cockpit is 
drenched in the sickly red glow of 
the emergency floodlights. Much 
harder to see the instruments now, 
but at least they are visible. 

The gyro horizon shows a 45- 
degree bank! It couldn't be; the 
plane feels straight and level. You 
check the needle-ball. Right! It 
shows a steep left turn. You force 
the stick right, much against your 
inner impulse to leave it centred. 
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You feel yourself and the plane fall¬ 
ing to the right. You centre the stick. 
The gyro horizon still shows a 30- 
degree bank to port. 

Could that thing be wrong? Did 
the short which blew' your lights 
also ruin your gyro horizon? It's 
hard to see in this light. Impossible 
that both circuits could be affected, 
you tell yourself, but the sub¬ 
conscious fear grows that you are 
"chasing a bad gauge." 

It's easy to understand that your 
inner ear can play tricics on you 
when a flight surgeon tells you about 
it in a classroom, but alone on a 
dark night, in rain and turbulence, 
with eight tons of aeroplane strap¬ 
ped to your back and moving at 
400 knots, it's a bit more difficult 
to believe the gyro horizon when it 
tries to tell you the same thing. 

You again throw the stick over to 
the right, and it seems to take super¬ 
human strength. "That’s wrong. It 
should roll easily," you remind 
yourself. You glance at the com¬ 
pass, spinning rapidly. "What 
now?" 

Vertigo, that's what it is. A 
glance at the altimeter affirms your 
worst fear—9,000 feet, descending 
rapidly. 

You realize once more what a fool 
you've been as j^ou fight to level 
the plane from its left "graveyard 
spiral." You've doubted your 
instruments. You’ve almost let a 
hallucination fly you right into 
Davy Jones’s Locker. 

Close your eyes, shake your 


head, get on those gauges and stay 
on them. Rock the plane left and 
right, get the proper feel. There 
you arc now, straight and level, 
and there’s a radio message for 
you : "Charlie." That means "Land 
—and now." 

You descend and turn towards 
the ship. At 500 feet you break out 
under the dark scud. Ahead about 
a mile through the rain is the ship, 
with lights blazing. You turn to 
match the ship's heading, drop your 
landing gear, flaps and tail hook. 
The landing is "uneventful." That 
means a shuddering, slamming, 
tooth-rattling engagement of your 
hook with a wire, and deceleration 
as the plane comes to a halt. It’s all 
over now—until the next "routine 
night training flight" tomorrow 
night. 

A man clambers up and helps to 
release you from the webbing and 
belts. "How did it go, sir?" he asks. 
You nonchalantly answer, "Rou¬ 
tine. Nice weather up on top.” But 
an hour or two later, while unwind¬ 
ing over cigarettes and coffee in the 
wardroom, you tell all to the grey, 
bright-eyed man at your side. "Had 
quite a tussle in Vertigo Alley to¬ 
night." 

The grey head bobs slowly while 
the eyes crinkle slightly. You give 
him all the details since he is your 
skipper, a veteran of several hun¬ 
dred hops like the one you have 
just made. "Nothing to be ashamed 
of," he says. "Happens to the best 
of them." 
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O NE WARM spring evening as we 
sat down to oui supper, a wild 
caller suddenly appeared in the 
cabin doorway. For a moment he 
stood, nose twinkling at the aromas 
of food, black eyes glowing expec¬ 
tantly. Then, in his elegant robe of 
black and white, he sidled into the 
room. A skunk had come to dinner. 

Concealing our nervous misgiv¬ 
ings, we bade him welcome, poured 
him a bowl of milk and rather ab¬ 
surdly invited him up on a chair. 
He accepted! 

Thereafter, Little Corporal, as we 
called him, often came to dinner. 
If the door was closed, he'd thump 
his feet and utter cricket-like noises 
for admittance. 

A day came when Little Corporal 
disappeared. We missed his presence 


When God made animals He 
made them all wild. Perhaps 
these stories suggest that there 
IS no such thing as a "wild" 
animal 

and wondered what had become of 
him. Then one evening he called 
on us again. And he had brought 
along some nice people for us to 
meet—Mrs. Corporal and six small 
Corporals. 

Uttering low tones of reassurance, 
he escorted his family into our 
midst. Wary at first, Mrs. Corporal 
made her grande entrSe stamping 
the floor and doing handstands, a 
not-too-friendly gesture of the 
spotted skunk. The little ones fol¬ 
lowed, flags waving airily. 
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Serenely confident that he “be¬ 
longed," impeccable Little Corporal 
climbed up into his chair and 
pounded for service. Mrs. Corporal 
started to follow his example. But 
one skunk at the table is sufficient, 
so Mother and the kittens were given 
their tinned milk on the floor. 

Through the years, as a natural¬ 
ist, I've befriended many of the wild 
folk, but none gave us more pleas¬ 
ure than this family of proverbially 
bad people. Not once did we rue the 
day we took them into our con¬ 
fidence. 

By autumn the kittens were large 
enough to care for themselves. Fin¬ 
ally the old ones, as well as the 
young, disappeared as mysteriously 
as they had come. We have never 
forgotten the lesson their friendship 
taught us: never believe the worst 
of others from hearsay or idle gos¬ 
sip. —Dr V NtE Hovt 

The most treacherous animals in 
my experience as a commercial 
naturalist (I used to supply zoos and 
parks) were the big cats—the tigers, 
jaguars, ocelots. 

One day in 1933, while 1 was call¬ 
ing on the director of Chicago’s Lin¬ 
coln Park Zoo, our talk was inter¬ 
rupted by an exclamation from the 
t 5 ^ist at the other side of the office. 
“Stop licking!" she cried. “You’ll 
ladder my stocking!" 

A moment later a full-grown tiger 
cat, close relative of the South Amer¬ 
ican ocelot, emerged from beneath 
the girl's desk and padded straight 


towards me, eyes glowing, tail 
gently moving. It seemed as big as a 
young tiger. The director'/* calm 
smile reassured me, so when the 
beast started purring and rubbing its 
head against my knee I ventured to 
stroke its back. It promptly rolled 
over like a kitten and invited me to 
scratch its stomach. It gripped my 
hand between gentle claws, play¬ 
fully nibbled my knuckles. 

The ocelot had been bought as a 
kitten, the director told me, by a 
Chi'^agoan travelling in the Amazon 
basm. The man raised the cat in his 
home, then when it got too big to 
be manageable gave it to the zoo. 

“Ocelots have a sinister reputa¬ 
tion," said the director. “But here’s 
one that proves almost any animal 
can learn to love man. He was .so 
eagerly affectionate that we hated 
to put him in a cage. So we ri^ed 
giving him the run of the office. 
He’s had it ever since." —j^ck Beater 

One day when I was a boy, our 
neighbour John Burroughs, the 
great naturalist, and I were roam¬ 
ing the thick woods. We came upon 
a landslide that had evidently 
blocked a fox’s den, and saw a woe¬ 
begone fox cub who had somehow 
escaped. Picking the little fellow up, 
we took him home and, with the aid 
of a nippled bottle, fed him warm 
milk. His miniature features re¬ 
minded us of an old Irishman named 
Feeney, so that became his name 
and he became my property. 

I raised Feeney like a dog. He 




looking 
for oil 


Have you ever considered what a long, elaborate and costly 
business it is looking for oil 7 Although oil lies thousands 
of feet underground, the oil prospector may have to take to 
the air - to photograph the lie of the land and make aero- 
magnetic surveys. Or he may create artificial earthquakes, 
in what IS called a seismic survey Then the findings have to 
be interpreted, in geophysical laboratories, before a test 
well IS bored perh^s to a depth of as much as three miles. 

The Assam Oil Company, for many years the pioneer of 
oil search in India, discovered a fresh source of oil recently 
at Nahorkatiya in Upper Assam. Crores of rupees have 
been spent in the search and many more will have to be 
spent on the development of this discovery. 

And all the time, remember, the search for more oil is 
going on— for further sources of this most elusive mineral 
are vital for India's industrial development. All the very 
latest scientific methods and technical equipment, including 
aeromagnetometers and even helicopters, arc being 
employed. No effort in fact is being spared to reduce 
India's dependence on oil purchases from abroad. 
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leamt to stand on his hind legs, roll 
over on command, fetch sticks and 
balls. He would even bat balls to me 
with a stick held between his teeth. 

The entire township got used to 
seeing the red fox with its black- 
tipped tail trotting along beside me 
on my way to school. Feeney also 
met me on the way home. Now and 
then he visited his woods brethren 
but soon returned—I'd find him 
waiting for me near the school or at 
our house. 

Perhaps most remarkable, h'eeney 
became intimately friendly with 
Croakey, our pet crow. To encour¬ 
age the friendship. Burroughs made 
a little leather saddle for Feeney and 
we trained Croakey to ride about on 
it. This he did with great glee, caw¬ 
ing loudly. It was only Feeney's 
peaceful death under the kitchen 
table one night that separated the 
two devoted companions. 

—Glenn Quilty 

I USED to live on the coast not far 
from a sea-lion rookery. One morn¬ 
ing a school of shark came in, and 
during the confusion two young sea 
lions were washed ashore. They 
flippered right over to me. Respond¬ 
ing impulsively, I picked them up, 
put them in my car and took them 
the short distance to my house. 

They loved the big shallow tank 
of water I set up for them. They 
loved the milk provided by way of 
a hot-water bottle and a hose. 
Almost overpoweringly, they loved 
me. Flippering and yelping, they 


were as demandingly affectionate as 
puppies. 

Before each feeding I tapped the 
hooter of my car. My ungainly 
friends caught on promptly. One 
beep and they’d come climbing all 
over me. They loved going for a 
drive as much as eating, and often 
I’d drive them the 12 miles to town 
and return. Soon there was continual 
pestering for a rare sea-lion dish 
they'd discovered: ice cream. Their • 
idea of an ice-cream titbit was a 
quart 

A grown sea lion may reach 500 
pounds. There had to be a halt. 
Sddl 3 ^ one low tide, I took my 
friends to the beach, headed them 
for the rookery and said good-bye. 

In following months, I used to 
drive out to the beach every now 
and then and beep my horn. Two 
great lubberly sea lions would de¬ 
tach themselves from their com¬ 
rades and come yelping and flipper¬ 
ing to the car. Ice cream, please . . . 

I haven't been back there for 
quite a time now, so I don’t know 
—but if any visitor in the vicinity 
of the rookery there should happen, 
to sound his horn, and if a couple 
of quarter-ton sea monsters should 
come galumping . . . well, it's all 
right. All they want is their ears 
rubbed and some ice cream. 

—W C. Cheney 

Recently I was in charge of a 
team removing tin»ber and floating 
debris from a reservoir. One morn¬ 
ing when we went to work we found 
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a doe struggling in the water amid 
the jammed logs. Her forelegs were 
badly bruised and she was near ex¬ 
haustion. 

We took a boat out, managed to 
get her aboard, and brought her to 
shore to dry out and recover her 
strength. Bedded near the fire we'd 
built, she stayed still until she was 
thoroughly warm and restored. 
Even then, after she had got to her 
feet as good as new, she did not run 
from us. She' just placidly cropped 
grass, moving slowly further and 
further away until at last she slipped 
into the woods. 

It was moving to see this quiet 
trustfulness. More moving still had 
been the first, sudden instant when 
it had flooded her exhausted heart. 
I had the experience of that, and it 
gave me a lump in my throat. As 
the boat touched shore, I put my 
arms under her struggling body to 
lift her. In a magic moment, her 
tenseness was gone. Turning her 
head, she covered my astonished 
face with a warm, tumultuous lick¬ 
ing. —C Howard Sawyer 

It was my older brother and a 
friend who took Butch from an 
eyrie in the cliffs along the river. 
Butch was a half-grown golden 
eagle. They brought him home 
trussed in potato sacking, his fierce 
eyes glittering defiance. 

“Butch” was the only possible 
name for him. He hated the cage 
they'd built for him; he hated his 
captors; he hated ever 5 dhing. In 


proud stubbornness he refused Ho 
eat. If anyone even came near the 
bars of his cage, he struck fu-iously 
with beak and talons. 

After several days, my brother 
realized that Butch would die of 
starvation. He couldn't be released 
m town because of his dangerous 
rapacity. It didn't seem possible 
to truss him again and transport 
him back to the river. Sorrowfully, 
my brother decided there was only 
one humane way eut now. He went 
for Hi'' gun. 

It was then that my little brother 
Jim, aged 12, went protectively to 
Butch's cage. He'd been warned to 
keep away again and again, but now 
there was no stopping him. He stood 
close to the cage, talking affection¬ 
ately to the big bird. Butch made no 
move to strike. Jim gently reaqhed 
out his hand, stroked Butch on his 
proud, fierce head. From that in¬ 
stant, there was a new Butch. 

He began feeding and drinking. 
There were no more bufferings of the 
cage bars, no slashing talons. Butch 
had become a member of our family. 
A few days after Jim had won his 
heart, he was freed from his cage. 
He was never confined again. 

Butch wasn't completely a one- 
man eagle—^he romped with our dog 
and slept with him, played friendly 
games with all of us, was unfailingly 
gentle with all the family—but 
especially and primarily he was 
Jim's. He follow^ Jim round our 
yard like a puppy. They played a 
crazy game together: Jim would lie 
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on the grass. Butch would fly up to a 
tremendous height, soaring, peering 
down, eagle-fashion. Suddenly he’d 
plunge earthwards to Jim in a tre¬ 
mendous "strike." But it never 
failed to be a gentle strike. Jim 
never received a scratch. 

There was a lot of publicity when 
the newspapers heard about the 
strange member of our household 
. . . and there began to be indig¬ 
nant people who thought Butch a 
dangerous menace m a town. We 
had to understand their point of 
view. Offers from zoos and aviarists 
poured in on us, offering this unique 
golden eagle a happy home. Finally 
we picked the best of them and 
unhappily let Butch go. 

—Raith Pasbokc, 

One day my partner and I were 
jolting along a rough road about 
450 miles north of Vancouver, B.C., 
when we heard screams coming from 
the heavy growth a few hundred 
yards away. Neither of us had a 
gun, but those unearthly yells had 
to be investigated. We plunged 
down a dim, overgrown trail. 


By a spruce tree sat a half-grown 
black bear, bawling. Lord knows 
how long he had been there, one 
great paw imprisoned in the steel 
jaws of a trap. As far as he could 
reach all round him the undergrowth 
was gnawed off clean, and he had 
scratched the earth desperately for 
roots to eat. We couldn’t put him 
out of his misery—no gun. 

"Fred," I said, "does that bawl¬ 
ing sound to you like rage ? I think 
it’s more like pleading." 

I 'tapped foolhardily forward. I 
had to get in close, and I had to 
apply all my strength to depress 
those ■'prings. The bear—silent now, 
not a bawl out of him—kept per¬ 
fectly motionless, almost leaning 
against me while I worked. The job 
done, I sprang back beside my part¬ 
ner and we braced ourselves^ for 
trouble. 

The bear lifted his paw, waggled 
it, looked it over. Then for several 
seconds he stared at us, with a look 
in his eyes I wouldn’t dare try to 
interpret. Finally he wheeled and 
went hobbling off into the freedom 
of the woods. — j e nasfnius 




Answers to “Can You Juggle Letters?” 
{See page 58) 


1 

SUED 

BAT«N 

8 CHOP 

HEW 

15 TEAR 

REND 

2 

SLAUGHTER 

KILL 

9. REGIMEN DIET 

16 ASSERTS 

AVERS 

3 

FRIGHT 

SCARE 

10 PLANT 

SOW 

17. BOOT 

SHOE 

4. 

SLIT 

CUT 

11 ACHES 

HURTS 

18 AS„ 

LIKE 

5 

BOAT 

SHIP 

12 SPARSE 

THIN 

19 RANTS 

RAGES 

6. 

RING 

PEAL 

13. ALLY 

FRIEND 

20. BARE 

BALD 

7. 

GO 

LEAVE 

14. SAY 

STATE 
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odern trend: The prediction is 
made that jet airliners will be com 
monplace in 1958—by that time, also, 
the two houi bus ride to the airport 
will take three hours (U v) 

Man to man: Slie hasn’t got much 
upstairs—but what a stairway! (C A ) 

. . Donald Zee, about Linda Darnell, 
“She sat curled up on a couch, look 
ing very fetching in her sleek black 
slacks, and sweater so tight I could 
baldly breathe” (Dmh Mirror) 

An old timer is one who remem¬ 
bers — 

when chanty was a virtue and not 
an organization (Toiin Journal) 

when the only people who paid in¬ 
come taxes were those who could 
afford them (D C ) 

Quote, unquote: A politician has to 
be able to see both sides of an issui', 
so that he can get round it {The Wall 
^ Street Journal) . . . Psychologists Say 

people with hobbies are not likely to 
go crazy—but this doesn’t apply to 
the people they live with {The Wall Street 
Journal) • . ■ You’re young when it’s as 
easy to go upstairs as down, and 
you're old when it’s as hard to go 
downstairs as up (L J juHcn) 

Sign outside London variety 
theatre: here the belles peel 


Complaint department: c.A. : “The 
play was so bad I asked the woman 
in front of me to put her hat on again 
Every commuter has two griev¬ 
ances—the fast trains don’t stop at 
Ills 'Station, anti the slow trains stop 
at the other stations Times, The 

Kipiingii Manaztni) Why IS it people 
w'ho want tti leave parties early and 
people who don't are always married 
to each other? (pp) 

Cupid’s darts' You know you’re in 
lf)ve when the only cloud in your life 
is the one you’re walking on (WWi 
. . You have to live with a woman 
to leally misunderstand her (HB). . . 
“I'm looking forward,” sighs Mary 
Mayo, “to the day when two can live 
as cheaply as once’ ’ (E W) . . . If 
women really dressed to please their 
husbands, they’tl be wearing last 
year's clothes [The Wall Street Journal) 

. . . There’s one thing to be said about 
the opposite sex—can they be oppo¬ 
site ! (A L) 

I'o the first contributor of e.u h item 
used in this feature a payment of three 
guineas will be made uiion publication. 
CunlnhidioHs thoidd be dated and the 
simri r nuisl be gwen Address Pictur- 
esrpie Speech Editor, The Reader's 
Digest, 27 Alberrurle Street, London, 
W.l. 



^^1/Uhen success turns a person s head, he is facing failure. 

—Milwaukee Newman Club BuUeltn 
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Put more vitamins 
in your diet 

... feel better... look better 


YOU can eat your fill every day— 
yet your body may be starving for 
essential healthful foods. If, for in¬ 
stance, a taste for beans and rice 
makes these your main foods, then 
almost surely your ‘body will suffer 
from lack of other vitally needed 
nutrients. 

One all-important need you may lack 
—vitamins—is so essential to your 
health that its very name comes from 
“vita,” meaning “life.” 

Vitamin deficiencies arc frequently a 
cause of ill health. You may now have 
symptoms of a vitamin-deficiency dis¬ 
ease—a/u/ not recognize them. For your 
family’s sake—for your own health— 
watch for these danger signals: 

Tired, nervous feeling 
Pale, washed-out look 
Poor appetite 

Poor digestion, elimination 
Inflamed gums. Ups, tongue, mouth 
Night blindness 

Just one of these symptoms means you 
should see your doctor—immediately. 
Your doctor can recommend a diet of 
vitamin-rich foods you need to regain 
good health and vitality. 

ItO 


And your doctor knows how to treat 
the illnesses that result from vitamin 
deficiencies. He may prescribe synthetic 
vitamins (laboratory-made vitamins in 
concentrated form) to help you and 
your family to the health that means 
you feel better, you look better. 

Personal tastes often lead to 
vitamin-poor diets 

Your personal tastes—a fondness for 
familiar foods, for popular “natioi^^l” 
dishes—lead you to a faulty diet. 

Example: Although you may be 
accustomed to eating polished white 
rice, doctors now know that a diet of 
primarily white rice can bring on the 
vitamin-deficiency disease beri beri. To¬ 
day, science tells us that natural brown 
rice (or enriched white rice) is rich in ’ 
B vitamins—the vitamins your children 
need for growth, your whole family 
needs for good nerves and digestion. 

Similarly: If you throw away the 
leafy greens of vegetables, you may be 
throwing away the very food essentials 
your family needs.. For leafy greens are 
a rich source of vitamins—often richer 
than the commonly* eaten vegetable 
roots. 

Ask your doctor about foods that 



To protoct your health, you nood foods from those 
VITAMIN GROUPS every day. 


VITAMIN A 



VITAMIN C 


%o 


For sfrong bones. Prevents 
and cures scurvy. Found in: 




Gr«*n \»off 
v*S*><>bUs 


Tomotoet 

P*pp«n 


thrive locally, that are inexpensive—to 
help you serve more healthjful meals, at 
no additional expense. If local foods 
lack certain vitamins, he can prescribe 
synthetic vitamins to supplement your 
family's daily diet. 

This visit to your doctor will repay 
you—follow his advice to make sure 
your diet provides the foods essential 
to good health, happy living. 


VITAMIN B 


For growth, good nerves 
and digestion. To prevent 
and cure anaemia, beri 
beri, pellogro. Found in: 


00 


Whole grain Moat 


VITAMIN D 


For strong, healthy teeth. 
Prevents rickets and soft* 
ening of bones. Found in: 


COD 




Fi(h Liver 
Oil» 


Eggs Fat fish such os 
Salmon, Sardines 




Squibb 


MEDICINALS SINCE ItSt 


SARABHAI CHEMICALS! 

Wadi Wadi, Baroda I 

/// 
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William Guild never graduated at a university, and he has never 
^ been a schoolmaster, yet his advice is eagerly sought by teachers 

His secret ^ "I know how to think like a boy ” 



Piper 

Science 


By Vanu Packard 


H ow uo YOU firt boys and girls 
with a passion for enquiring 
into the mysteries of the world 
around them—espe cially wht n there 
IS such an urgent need for future 
scientists as there is todays William 
Guild a lively little man living m 
retirement in 1 lorida, and known to 
thousands of boys and girls as 
"Uncle Bill," has an answer 
Nolan Neum r's case is typical 
Uncle Bill was dnving past I akc 
Maggiore, south of St Petersburg, 
Flonda, when he saw a barefoot, 
freckle-faced lad plunge his arms 
into the water and come up with 
a turtle Guild, instantly curious, 
slammed on his brakes "What kind 
have you got there he called 
"I dunno Nobody knows " 
Guild inspected the turtle and 

J]2 Condensed from 


suggested that they try to identify 
it They earru d it to his small rooin, 
where (mild took from a shelf a 
cheek list of all reptiks known to 
exist in 1 lorida He showed Nolan 
how to identify any reptile by track¬ 
ing down its charactenstics "I irst," 
(xuild began "has it got legs or flip¬ 
pers^" The turtle had legs They 
turned to the section on legged 
turtles for the next question did it 
have a hard shell or soft shelP They 
went on narrowing the possibilities 
until they had the answer their 
turtle must be a striped musk-turtle 
Nolan Neuner was fascinated and 
began collecting turtles in earnest 
Today, at 15, he is the foremost 
turtle-authonty in Pinellas County 
In his back garden are tanks and 
cages with every known tortoise and 

Parents Maganne 
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tert’apin of the area. He has shown 
his turtles on television and lent 
them t® schools in the county. He 
plans to go to the University of 
Miami and study marine biology. 

William Guild has a dozen such 
schemes afoot all the time, making 
him one of the busiest retired men 
in the United States. Though he 
never graduated at a university 
and was never a schoolmaster, edu¬ 
cators are today studying his tech¬ 
niques for arousing children's 
scientific curiosity. 

A widow'er and former estate 
agent, Guild came to St. Petersburg 
from Massachusetts four years ago, 
and resolved to spend his declining 
days in ease. But he soon wearied of 
idleness. He had always been a 
naturalist in his spare time, so he 
organized nature hikes with other 
like-minded veterans. 

One morning the group bemoaned 
the fact that so few young p)eople 
were aware of the world around them, 
(juild suggested that they create sci¬ 
ence exhibitions and make them 
available to the county schools. 
.School authorities received the idea 
enthusiastically, and Guild began 
setting up a Science Centre at Mirror 
Lake Junior High School. During 
the sweltering summer months, in¬ 
stead of going north, he stayed in 
Florida to stage an ant village and 
other exhibits which he offered to 
teachers for their next year’s pro¬ 
grammes. His central theme was, 
and still is: “Science Is Fun—See it 
— Touch It — Do It Yourself.” 


Twenty teachers asked for his 
exhibitions. 

The following summer he staged 
a bigger exhibition, with 62 projects 
that students could pursue. This 
time 170 teachers made545requests. 
Assembling and delivering these dis¬ 
plays kept Uncle Bill jumping all 
through the year and so drained his 
resources that he sold some property. 

Here is how Uncle Bill and Sheila 
Most got going on doodlebugs. 
Sheila, a dimpled, blonde ten-ycar- 
jld schoolgirl, watched enthralled 
as Uncle Bill put a doodlebug, or 
ant lion, in a howl of sand, immedi¬ 
ately it dug a pit and buiied itself. 
Ne.xt he released a few ants in the 
bowl. One wandered down the pit 
embankment. Suddenly the doodle¬ 
bug whirled into action. Hipping 
sand up the bank to cause a land¬ 
slide down which the ant slid help¬ 
lessly lowTr and lower until it w'as 
in the doodlebug's clutches. 

Sheila wanted to know more about 
this amazing insert. Uncle Bill ex¬ 
plained that according to officials 
at the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington no one had ever com¬ 
piled a complete life history of the 
doodlebug. So Sheila set up a doodle¬ 
bug research station on her back 
verandah. She began with ten 
doodlebugs. Her first problem w'as 
to find which ants the doodlebugs 
would eat. Very large ants, for 
example, were refused. She also had 
to think of a way to keep the ants 
from overrunning the house. She 
did this by putting the bowl of sand 
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in a pan of water. “That's really 
thinking!" Uncle Bill told me. 

Each afternoon she sifted the sand 
for anything that might be a doodle¬ 
bug cocoon. Month after month 
went by with no results. And then 
one night Uncle Bill got an excited 
telephone call from Sheila: “I got 
one! I got one!" she shouted. 

Uncle Bill hurried over. What she 
had found looked like a little lump 
of sand. On close examination they 
agreed it must be a cocoon spun of 
sand and silk. 

Since then, Sheila has found four 
more cocoons and one has developed 
into an adult ant lion—a sort of 
dragonfly. Her next problem is to 
keep the ant lions alive long enough 
to mate and lay eggs, thereby com¬ 
pleting the cycle. Sheila is keeping 
a careful record of each development 
and plans to send a detailed report 
to the Smithsonian Institution. 

One exciting project Unele Bill 
thought up for the youngsters was 
the “dig." A power shovel widening 
Joe's Creek noith of St. Petersburg 
uncovered some enormous bones. 
Uncle Bill declared, “Well, they’re 
certainly not from a cow!" (They 
turned out later to be the bones of a 
long-extinct mammoth.) “The kids 
should be in on this," he told county 
authorities in charge of the excava¬ 
tion. They agreed, and the site was 
left clear for “scientific explora¬ 
tion." Soon a host of young diggers 
had unearthed the remains of other 
prehistoric animals: mastodons, ex¬ 
tinct camels and horses. 


Their finds were put into special 
sacks and sent to palaeontologists 
for identification and possibl# recon¬ 
struction. A label on each sack bore 
a description of the depth, colour 
and texture of the soil layer in which 
the bones were found. Thus the 
youngsters learnt a great deal about 
palaeontology; more important, 
they also learnt habits of careful 
observation and systematic investi¬ 
gation so crucial for scientists. 

Whenever Uncle Bill Guild enters 
th»* grounds of a school he becomes 
a sort of pied piper with a trail of 
child^-en eagerly telling him about 
thejr iatest projects. At Clearview 
Elementary School I saw a group of 
boys on their way home come 
running back to show him a home¬ 
made weather station they had built 
along lines he had suggested. 4 

At Belleair School a small boy 
with one eye swollen partly shut 
greeted him with “Hello, Uncle 
Bill. Remember me from last 
year^" Pinellas County has 28,000 
school children but Uncle Bill barely 
hesitated. “Sure, Eddie," he said. 
“How are you getting on with your 
bees?" 

Eddie Caton had got his swollen 
eye while climbing a tree to inspect 
a swarm of bees. Eddie explained 
that his interest in bees was greatly 
increased after Uncle Bill had lent 
him a book on the subject. In a few 
days he was going to help a profes¬ 
sional beekeeper take some hives 
apart. And further, Eddie confided, 
he has decided to use the money he 
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was saving for an English bike to 
buy half a dozen hives of his own. 

Uncle Bill's youngsters are now 
learning to harness Florida's super¬ 
abundance of sunlight by building 
their own solar heat collectors. The 
simple design —a multiple-glass- 
covercd black masonite box—was 
sent to him by an authority on solar 
heating, Doctor Hoyt Hottel, of 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
I nology. 

Guild feels free to ask anyone, no 
matter how eminent, for assistance 
if it is for his boys and girls. Many 
of the scientists and museums he ap¬ 
proaches are already indebted to him 
for helping them to get something 
they wanted, fertile butterfly eggs, 
bats, flesh-eating plants. 

Last year Uncle Bill organized a 
Science Fair. Thousands of boys 
and girls entered more than 300 
classroom or individual exhibits. 
Among them were Nolan's turtles 
and Sheila's doodlebugs. An elec¬ 
tric eye set up by Uncle Bill's young 
assistants counted 11,017 visitors to 
the Fair. School officials now pro- 
,posc to make it an annual event. 

Uncle Bill's influence has spread 
beyond Pinellas County. The Super¬ 
intendent of Schools in Orange 


County, across the state, asked him 
to set up an exhibition and another 
Science Centre. The county's 
elementary school teachers have 
been invited to choose from a list of 
Uncle Bill's exhibits that has now 
grown to $3. Uncle Bill's idea of a 
county-wide Science Fair has 
spread, too. There will be five of 
them in L^lorida this year. 

In recent months many educators 
and scientists have consulted Uncle 
Bill on techniques for stimulating 
youthful interest in science. He has 
been in touch with the President of 
the American Council on Education, 
the Director of Science Clubs of 
Aiuenca, the President of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Science Teach¬ 
ers and an executive of the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. 
Last autumn Science, the official 
publication of the American Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancepient of 
Science, piinted an account of Uncle 
Bill's work. And an official of 
UNESCO in Paris hopes to send an 
account of his operations “out over 
the world,'' particularly to under¬ 
developed areas. 

“You know why I succeed?'' he 
confided. “I don't know very much. 
But I can think like a boy.'' 


OF THE most absent-minded men was Painlev6—thrice premier of 
France. It is said that he would take a taxi home when his own car was 
waiting for him. When the taxi driver asked for his address he often 
gave his telephone number. Once, expecting a friend, he pinned a note 
on his own door; "Painlev4 will return in 15 minutes." On returning he 
saw his own note and sat down on the step and waited for himself. 

—Scientific American 



“A dozen women like you could change the entire 
health picture of South America" 


By Don Romero 


I N San nAGO, Cliilo, outstanding 
religious, mtdicdl and govern 
ment leaders gathered m a packed 
auditorium to see the ceremony 
awarding the government s Orden 
al Mento to the 
most important 
woman in the 
country ” 

The resplendent 
medal was pinned 
on the shoulder of 
a shy, grey-haireci 
nurse, and thun¬ 
derous applause 
followed Mane 
Schultze, a 49- 
year-old American 
Presbytenan mis¬ 
sionary, director 
for 19 years of the 
Madre e Hijo 
(Mother and Child) 

Clinic, was being 
decorated not only for successfully 
“having had 8,000 babies” but also 
for having devoted herself to a life 
of Christian service As U S Am¬ 
bassador Claude Bowers clasped 
lib 


her hand, he whispered, ‘Well, 
Ml', maybe now you 11 realize 
what a tremendous job you've been 
doi’ij. all these yeais ” 

Ibtt was in 194b, and Nurse 
bchultze went on 
to bring another 
4,000 infants into 
the world and 
this in a clmidwith 
only 19 beds and 
19 cots, no X ray 
inachines respira¬ 
tors or fluoro- 
scopes and housed 
in a creaky old 
art studio which 
Miss Schultze 
patched up with 
ncr own hands 28 
>e'ars ago, in the 
squalid slaughter¬ 
house section of 
Santiago's slums 
Yet such has been the clinic's efli- 
cicncy that Madre e Hijo has been 
officially designated by the Chilean 
Board of Health as the model for all 
maternity hospitals in the country 



CondeHted from Chnsiian Herald 
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t^hile’s average infant death-rate 
has long been an appalling 21.7 per 
cent. At the Madre e Hijo the rate 
has never been more than two per 
cent—in 1953 it reached its lowest 
figure of one half of one per cent. 
For pregnant mothers the Chilean 
mortality rate has been more than 
three per cent. At the Madre c Hijo 
it’s practically zero, (^ut of 12,000 
deliveries, Nurse Schultze has lost 
only five mothers, and in almost 
every case the mother w^s suffering 
from a critical heart condition. Like 
most South American countries, 
Chile has an unusually high inci¬ 
dence of tubercular meningitis 
among children, but at the Madre e 
Hijo the dreaded disease appeared 
only three times. 

"I have spent years compiling 
birth statistics for both European 
and Latin American countries," the 
internationally known pediatrician. 
Doctor Nathaniel Greenfield, told 
Miss Schultze, "and from such all- 
important standpoints as normal de¬ 
livery, the unnecessary use of anaes¬ 
thesia and the low incidence of birth 
complications, I find that your tiny 
hospital has the best record in the 
world." 

Born in Baltimore, Maryland, of 
a German father and Irish mother, 
Marie Schultze was brought up in a 
devoutly religious atmosphere. Be¬ 
cause she had to help with the family 
finances, she worked during the day 
and went to school at night. She 
took her degree at the Newark, New 
Jersey, Presbyterian Hospital and 


did graduate work at New York's 
Columbia University. In 1927, when 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions learned of worsening infant 
and maternal death rates in Chile, 
they dispatched the young nurse to 
the small dispensary which the 
Board had established in the Sant¬ 
iago slums two years before. 

When Marie Schultze, still in her 
20’s, saw for the first time what was 
to be her home and hospital her 
heart fell. Standing forlornly in a 
slaughtcrhouse-scented wind, the 
old studio had no gas, electricity or 
heat. Its entire furnishings con¬ 
sisted of six chairs, six tables and 
six beds; its only medical equipment 
was the small case of surgical instru¬ 
ments which Nurse Schultze carried 
under her ann. To get to and from 
the studio-hospital she had to wear 
wide wooden shoes so that she 
wouldn’t sink in the mud. 

She was given only $50 on which 
to run a six-bed hospital for a 
month. With a Chilean woman 
helper she set out to clean, saw, 
hammer and paint the old building 
into some semblance of a hospital. 
She dug an old fish kettle out of 
the back yard and converted it into 
a sterilizer for surgical instruments. 
She sterilized hospital garments by 
putting them into a discarded iron 
oven heated with charcoal. 

Then came a real problem. There 
were no patients. Having learned a 
little Spanish, Miss Schultze clopped 
through the streets, asking every 
woman she met if she wouldn’t like 



Why don*t you do it the easier way? 


Some people go through life butting tiicir 1 cads 
against stone walls Other people ship through 
Newport News, Virginia You 11 be surprised at the 
enthusiastic cooperation you get at this friendly 
port and how much simpler it is to get things 
done 

For one thing, there’s no drayage or light 
erage at Newport News because the railroad 


trai ks run right alongside the ship Your shipment 
never has a chance to get lost in a strange city, 
it s safely loaded on a freight car almost as soon 
as the ship docks 

And another thing to remember is that to 
most midwestem IJ S points the inland 
freight rates are lower through Newport 
News I^am all about Newport News’ many 
advantages Write for free bcxiklet to 



Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


World Commerce Department 
Newport Newt Va USA 

OilcafD 4 HI 327 So LaSalle Bldg 
Detroit 36 Mich S25 Lafayette Bldg 
Richmond 10 Va 909 Loat Main St 
Nc«i York 7 N Y 233 Broadway 
Stockholm Sweden Kungagatan 7 



SHIP THROUGH 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
it's eas/er 
and saves dollars 
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to^have her next baby at the Madre 
e Hijo Hospital. 

To the Chilean peasant the ram¬ 
shackle old building didn't look con¬ 
vincing. But Miss Schultze did. 
Slowly these semi-literate women— 
who couldn’t comprehend at first 
why any woman would want to go 
to a hospital when she could have 
her baby oft a straw mat in her own 
mud-floor shack—began to follow 
the ministering hand of this kindly 
young woman whose words they 
could hardly understand. 

That first year Nurse Schultze 
pidgin-talked 68 patients into her 
little hospital, and personally de¬ 
livered each baby. “Some of the 
deliveries were complicated,” she 
says, “and there were times when 1 
was desperately frightened. Then 
Td call on God’s help, and after a 
while I’d find that we had another 
healthy baby in our hospital.” 

As more patients came, Marie 
Schultze had to enlarge her staff and 
also charge each patient $5. To¬ 
day, with a staff consisting of an 
obstetrician, a pediatrician, a den¬ 
tist, three mid wives, six nurses’ 
assistants, a Bible teacher and a 
home visitor, the little Madre e Hijo 
administers pre-natal care to some 
800 women, delivers an average of 
650 babies a year, and keeps each 
child under medical supervision for 
six years—all for a charge of only 
$14 per mother. 

As an inducement to mothers 
to bring their children to the hos¬ 
pital for monthly examinations, 


Nurse Schultze awarded a gold- 
lettered diploma to every child who 
completed the six-year “course.” 
So highly prized have these dip¬ 
lomas become that the Madre e Hijo 
is now supervising the growth of 
some 1,300 youngsters—the largest 
number of children being cared for 
by any one Chilean institution. 
Through the years Miss Schultze 
found that not only did her diploma¬ 
winning children have better health 
records as they grew into adoles¬ 
cence, but they also received a 
higher percentage of the scholar¬ 
ships awarded by schools and col¬ 
leges. “My youngsters,” she says 
proudly, “were not only healthy— 
they were bright as fresh paint 
too!” 

Nurse Schultze’s average day be¬ 
gan at 4 a.m. with a round of de¬ 
liveries, vaccinations, pre-natal ex¬ 
aminations, surgical operations, 
ward rounds, child-care classes, diet 
plannings, hospital inspections and 
staff conferences that lasted until 8 
p.m. At noon she took a 30-minute 
lunch. “But from 8 until 11 I 
rested,” says Miss Schultze; (she 
used these hours to do all the book¬ 
keeping and correspondence). 

Despite this back-breaking sched¬ 
ule, Nurse Schultze always found 
time for a new job. Shortly after she 
started her hospital, little Gabriela 
Ester arrived in the delivery room— 
weighing less than two pounds. Miss 
Schultze announced to her staff that 
only one person should take care of 
a “premmie”—and she would be 
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that one. From then on, still per¬ 
forming all her other duties, she fed 
little Gabriela every three hours 
right round the clock. She did the 
same for the hundreds of other pre¬ 
mature babies born later. 

Miss Schultze was the first person 
in Chile to teach maternal and child 
welfare to patients. Medical author¬ 
ities promptly enlisted her services 
in organizing a government nursing 
school, then installed her as the first 
professor, of practical nursing. To¬ 
day the school, greatly expanded 
and duplicated in other areas, re¬ 
ceives technical assistance from the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 

Nurse Schultze’s best educational 
programme, however, consisted of 
mothers’ clubs in which Chilean 
women were taught the biological 
processes of conception and birth, 
and how to care for and feed a child. 
Once .several young fathers came to 
Miss Schultze. “We love our chil¬ 
dren just as much as our wives do,” 
they said. “Why can't we also learn 
to take care of them ?'' So she organ¬ 
ized a child-rearing class for fathers. 

From its inception, the Madre e 
Hijo has had a touch-and-go finan¬ 
cial struggle. There were times 
when every bed and emergency cot 
was taken and Marie Schultze had 
to sleep in a chair. Yet in her mind 
there was never any doubt that God 
was watching over her little hos¬ 
pital. “Always He answered my 
prayers when I needed His help.” 

After an earthquake in Santiago 
a few years ago, she received from 


an unknown woman a cheque for 
$250 to repair the Madre e Hijo. 
Since the hospital had been spared, 
she returned the cheque, explaining 
that no damage had been suffered. 
Hut she added that the hospital was 
in desperate need of equipment, and 
she would be glad to accept the 
money if the donor cared to contri¬ 
bute it for that purpose. When the 
cheque came back it was for $500. 

“Through your spirit alone,’’ Dr, 
ilernan Romero, of the Faculty of 
Ah’dicine, University of Chile, told 
jvl iss Schultze, ‘ ‘you have made your 
hospital what it is. The Madre e Hijo 
co{'', more for the people of Chile 
than any other institution I know.’’ 
These sentiments were endor'^ed by 
Dr. Thomas Gandy, former chief of 
the IIAA's Health and Sanitation 
party in Chile, when he ^aid to 
Nurse Schultze: “A dozen women 
like you could change the entire 
health picture of South America.’’ 

Now Marie Schultze’s job at the 
Madre e Hijo is done. The objective 
of every missionary is to develop 
his project to the point where it can 
be taken over and independently 
administered by mission-trained 
nationals. This Nurse Schultze has 
accomplished. A year ago she turned 
over her hospital to Rosalia 
Saavedra, whom she has personally 
trained over several years, and re¬ 
turned to the United States. She is 
now—at 58—brushing up on the 
latest hospitaF techniques pending 
appointment to a new post, prob¬ 
ably again in Latin America. 
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Drama in Real Life 


Forget 
and Forgive 


By Robert Zacks 


D uring the Second World War 
1 was stationed as a medical 
orderly at the Army’s Halloraii 
General Hospital on Staten Island, 
New York. To be near me, my wife 
got a job as secretary in Halloran’s 
neurosurgery department. Her work 
was to take notes on the operations 
from the surgeons for insertion in 
the medical record. 

Sometimes the surgeons would 
reminisce about their experiences. 
This story about a wounded soldier 
named Steve and his young wife 
Laura is the strangest one my wife 
passed on to me. For obvious reasons 
all names have been changed, in¬ 
cluding the surgeon’s, a medical 
corps captain whom I shall call 
Doctor Paul. 

Dr. Paul said, “I saw by Steve’s 
record that he was married. I knew 
he hadn’t had any visitors, I thought 
perhaps his wife hadn't been noti¬ 
fied that Steve had been wounded 


and brought here, so I hunted down 
her address and asked her to come. ’ ’ 

Halloran is in the isolated area of 
Staten Island and to reach it from 
New York City means a ferry trip 
and two long bus rides. When Laura 
finally arrived she seemed fatigued 
and annoyed. 

"I know it’s a long trip here,” 
Dr. Paul said, “But after all . . .” 

The girl’s eyes flamed. "It isn't 
that,” she said. “It's just. . . well, 
what’s the point of bringing me 
down here ? We’re getting a divorce. 
Why should J be tortured this way? 
Why don’t you mind your own busi- 
ncss.'^ 

“I'm very sorry,” Dr. Paul said, 
”1 had no idea that things were like 
that between you.” 

There was a moment of awkward 
silence and Laura said nervously, 

‘ ‘How is he? Is he hurt badly? ’’ 

“His head wound has healed.” 

Suddenly the girl began to weep. 
She looked so forlorn that Dr. Paul 
said, cautiously, “Do you still care 
for him?” 

"What’s the use of talking like 
that?” she said. "It’s finished.” 
She controlled herself with an effort, 
then looked up at Dr. Paul and told 
him the story. 

She had been unfaithful to Steve 
while he’d been overseas. They had 
been just a couple of children when 
they’d married and after a few 
months Steve had been sent away. 
She felt terribly alone. She had no 
family and after a while got the 
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frightening feeling that she didn't 
even have a husband, and that it 
was all a dream. 

“I was stupid and shallow, too 
young and too flighty," she whis¬ 
pered, staring at the floor. "There 
was no excuse for me. Then word 
got to Steve about what I’d done 

She said Steve had then written 
her such a letter that she nearly died 
of self-loathing. He said he'd never 
forgive her and that he never 
wanted to see her again. "When I 
got that letter I prayed. Isn't that 
a joke^" She got up. "Well, I'm 
glad Steve is all right now." 

"He isn't," said Dr. Paul. "It's 
true his head wound is healed, but 
actually Steve is quite ill. You see, 
he has amnesia." 

"Amnesia.-^" said Laura, dazed. 

‘ ‘That's right. He has lost a large 
part of his memory. He doesn’t even 
know how to read. He'll have to be 
taught all over again. He's forgotten 
his past, his identity. I'd hoped that 
seeing you would bring it all back." 

When they brought Steve in to 
face Laura he stared at her with 
eagerness but obviously did not re¬ 
member her. 

"This is your wife," said Dr. Paul 


quietly, and left them together. ' 

Afterwards Laura came to Dr. 
Paul, her eyes full of mingled fear 
and hope. "Doctor," she said, 
"when he's discharged I’m going 
to live with him again. I’ll support 
him, and help him to get on his feet. 
I'll teach him to read. But will he 
over get his memory back?" 

"Very probably he’ll recover 
from amnesia in time. He'll remem¬ 
ber . . . everything. What then?” 

"Until then, I can help him," 
L ni.a said. 

Stove was discharged from the 
hospital and fiom the Army. He 
went away with Laura. 

A year later Dr. Paul received a 
letter from Laura. Steve had finally 
recovered from amnesia. There had 
been a bad hour while he sat staring 
out of the window, sufferinj^ with 
the memory. Then he had taken her 
in his arms and told her how much 
he loved her. 

"In that year," Dr. Paul said 
"she had made up for her mistake 
with such love and unselfishness 
that it outweighed the bad old mem¬ 
ory that returned. It's really a pity 
more of us can't get an amnesia that 
will help us to forgive." 



^HERE IS NO doubt that the most radical division of humanity it is 
possible to make is that which splits it into two classes; those who make 
great demands on themselves, piling up difficulties and duties; and those 
who demand nothing special of themselves, but for whom to live is to be 
every moment what they already are, without imposing on themselves 
any effort towards perfection; mere buoys that float on the waves. 


— Ortega y Gasset, Revolt of the Masses 
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L ife was strenuous in our branch 
f of the Biddle family. The centre 
of activity at our Philadelphia home 
was a boxing ring in the stable, 
where heads were pounded from 
morning to night. Being a girl pro¬ 
vided no exemption. Along with my 
two brothers, I was initiated early 
into the m)^teries of the left jab and 
right cross. Instead of dolls, I played 
with bar bells; instead of hopscotch, 
I learnt to patch up cuts under the 
eye. Until I was dragged away to 
school at the age of 13, it was widely 
feared that I would end as a light¬ 
weight boxing champion. 

All this was brought about by my 
father, Anthony Drexel Biddle, one 
of the most wonderful and amazing 
men who ever lived. 

Father could have spent his life 
merely as a society dandy. Des¬ 
cended from two of Philadelphia's 
most distinguished families — the 
Drexels and the Biddles—and en¬ 
dowed at 21 with the income from a 
million dollar trust fund, he had 
every oppoitunity to live in lux¬ 
urious ease. Father did enjoy 
luxury. But to the end of his life he 
126 


never learnt the meaning of the 
word "ease." 

Fa ther had an incredible appetite 
for life, and whatever he did he did 
to the hilt. Whether it was promot¬ 
ing religion (his Drexel Biddle Bible 
Classes attained an international 
membership of 300,000) or learning 
to be an opera singer, or instructing 
U.S. Marines in the arts of mayhem 
and homicide. Father sailed^^ into 
each enterprise with a relentless and 
passionate zest that astounded all 
who knew him. 

His attitude towards boxing was 
typical. Before the First World War 
most Philadelphia young men went 
in for strenuous sports. But Father 
carried it to extremes. In addition tOf 
knocking the family about, he in¬ 
augurated "boxing matinees" — 
lively bouts in the stable followed 
by a lavish buffet spread in the 
house. At these functions town 
"swells" mingled with the sporting 
gentry, and Father acted as both 
host and principal pugilist. 

Eventually, not content to box 
with amateurs, he had to try him¬ 
self out with professionals. This led 
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to the Jack Johnson affair, which 
caused a raising of eyebrows in the 
Drexel-Biddle clans. The great 
Negro heavyweight was training 
nearby for his bout with Philadel¬ 
phia Jack O'Brien.- In those days 
there were no regular sparring part¬ 
ners; fighters who wanted to pick 
up a little money went to the train¬ 
ing Tamp and sat on a bench, await¬ 
ing their turn. Father took his place 
on the bench. 

When the time came, they went 
two furious rounds, for Father 
never did anything otherwise. The 
report is that Johnson, with his mar¬ 
vellous defensive skill, was content 
to keep Father off, protesting at the 
same time. "Now, you boy, there; 
don’t get yo'self stirred up." But 
Father was always stirred up, and 
Johnson finally had to fetch him a 
smart whack on the side of the head 
to settle him. 

<sg 

ONCE thought that Father’s 
surging enthusiasms and mania for 
the phj^ical were adopted from his 
hero, Theodore Roosevelt. But after 
delving into his background I'm 
convinced that the dynamic Teddy 
and Father were equally products of 
a rough age. Their lives ran parallel 
in many respects. They both did 
ever 5 d:hing at full throttle, they were 
almost belligerently Christian and 
American, and they both began as 
puny little boys suffering from 
asthma. 

By the time Father was 14 his 
asthma was so severe that doctors 


advised that he be taken to a 
more suitable climate. His family 
selected Madeira. When they ar¬ 
rived, Father was so ill that they 
carried him from the boat in a ham¬ 
mock. A month later he was stricken 
with typhoid fever, nearly died, then 
rallied and passed the crisis. 

It was the turning point in Fa¬ 
ther's life. By a medical quirk, the 
typhoid attack seemed to have cured 
his asthma, and he became strong 
and vigorous. He also acquired a 
philosophy. While he lay ill, he 
came to realize that there was no 
profit in submission. As he wrote 
later: "I found that one could fight 
back." 

He lived by that precept for the 
rest of his life. Not only did he act 
on it himself but he inculcated it 
into everybody around him. Years 
later, my son Tony came to me after 
a boxing bout at Princeton in which 
Father had acted as his second. 

"He wouldn’t let me lose," he 
cried in wonderment. "He just stood 
there behind me and I didn't dare 
lose." 

Boxing was to serve Father well 
in more than one way. When he 
was 19 he went to work as a crime 
reporter on the Philadelphia Pub¬ 
lic Ledger. Reporters were case- 
hardened characters in those days, 
and I can't believe they made it easy 
for the silver-spoon boy who had 
obviously got his job through family 
influence. What helped Father was 
his good right-hand punch. 

One night he was sitting with a 
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group of reporters when someone 
complained that Philadelphia was a 
dead town. “Come with me,” said 
Father promptly. 

He led a delegation of newsmen 
to the Gladstone Hotel, where he 
had arranged with the hotel porter 
to instal a ring in an unused room. 
While the reporters crowded round, 
the porter and Father began sock¬ 
ing each other. Later stories pic¬ 
tured the match as one of the epic 
battles of the time. Father suffered 
three knockdowns and a wicked cut 
over the right cheekbone, but he 
won the fight. It was stopped in the 
fourth round, with the porter help¬ 
less on the ropes. This established 
Father once and for all with the 
newspaper fraternity. 

As a reporter, Father was fasci¬ 
nated by the seamier side of Phila¬ 
delphia life. He went among the 
poor and foreign-born without con¬ 
descension and with the kindness 
that was one of his outstanding char¬ 
acteristics. Father didn’t know how 
to be a snob, A profoundly religious 
man, he believed that all men are 
equal before God. He could be stern 
about bad manners or unfair deal¬ 
ing, but a man’s character was all he 
ever considered in a friendship. 

Later on, he almost drove the U.S. 
Marine Corps mad by going about 
with the recruits. General Smedley 
Butler complained to Mother about 
it in his usual stentorian fashion. 

“He's making a damned fool of 
every officer in the Corps!'' General 
Butler bellowed. “How can any¬ 


body keep discipline when tho 
Major’s down in a dive drinking 
beer with the men ?'' 

Father married Cordelia 
Bradley, a slender, black-haired girl 
from Pittsburgh, his newspaper 
days came to an end. The couple 
settled in Philadelphia and Father 
threw himself into a new career— 
that of publishing books. Thanks to 
his vigour, the Drexel Biddle Pub- 
lishinfT Company began to make 
prog I' ss at once. 

In addition to publishing the 
works of others, Father brought out 
books of his own. His Life of James 
/. Corbett was the greatest success 
the house ever had. Another favour¬ 
ite was Father's Froggy Fairy Book, 
a children’s book which had a great 
vogue, 4 

Nothing illustrates Father's in¬ 
domitable quality better than his 
career as a writer. He had scarcely 
a trace of formal education, yet he 
managed to write a dozen books 
and hundreds of articles during his 
lifetime. He wrote in a rather half¬ 
nelson style, with little hint of liter-. 
ary flavour, but nothing could stop 
him. Literature to him was just an¬ 
other boxing opponent that had to 
be beaten. 

Father was extremely happy as a 
publisher until one day he dis¬ 
covered that a trusted employee had 
been systematicgilly robbing the 
company. The loss was not ruinous 
and the finn could easily have gone 
on, but the savour was out of it for 
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Father. He could work only when 
his whole heart was in it; when it 
ceased to be fun, he dropped it. 

There was fun enough at home, 
however, and Father applied him¬ 
self to it enthusiastically. Sports 
reigned supreme at this time. Mother 
would have nothing to do with 
Father's boxing ring, but she joined 
him on long bicycle trips, their 
favourite jaunt being the 60-mile 
stretch to Atlantic City. Father did 
anything for exercise that would 
make him a better boxer. Every 
morning he took a four-mile run 
through the park. He played tennis 
in steamroller fashion, making up in 
strength and fury what he lacked in 
finesse. To him the game was only a 
conditioner, however. In the middle 
of a hot set he would pull out his 
watch, say, “Ah, bully, it's done me 
a world of good"—and leave. 

As might be supposed. Father had 
one of the first motor cars, and he 
and Mother made frequent tnps. 
Father, wearing bearskin leggings, 
pigskin gauntlets, enormous goggles 
and cap, was an impressive sight. 
Their most ambitious project was a 
nightmarish tour to Yellowstone 
Park, much of it over tracks in¬ 
tended only for donkeys and pack 
horses. From these trips Father be¬ 
came an expert on motoring. He 
carried on a wide correspondence 
with car enthusiasts, and was a great 
influence in the early days of motor¬ 
ing in America. 

He drove like a madman, how¬ 
ever, and could not bear to have 


anybody in front of him. He sat bolt 
upright behind the wheel, drove 
straight ahead with a damn-the- 
torpedoes attitude, meanwhile talk¬ 
ing animatedly with anybody in the 
back seat. When anything struck 
him as exciting or artiusing he 
would throw up his hands in de¬ 
light. Often only his lightning re¬ 
flexes enabled him to yank the car 
back on the road after such out¬ 
bursts. 

Mother had never learnt to drive, 
and probably considered this dan¬ 
gerous practice normal. But after 
thev had been in several close shaves 
she iTxsisted on an innovation for 
the car. Every new model had two 
horns: one for Mother, one for 
Father. When she saw an)rthing 
approaching on the highway, she 
would honk long and loud. ^ 

“Pay attention there, Anthony," 
she would say warningly. 

Father's most consuming enthu¬ 
siasm was reserved for the famous 
Drexel Biddle Bible Class, which he 
started during this period. In Phila¬ 
delphia we belonged to the Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Church, whose 
pastor, the distinguished Doctor 
Floyd Tomkins, was struggling with 
a Men's Bible Class. Somehow it 
occurred to him that Father might 
be the one to put life into it. “It's a 
fine class," he said ironically, “and 
it has three members." 

This was the sort of challenge 
Father liked. After attending several 
meetings, he brought in two or three 
of his friends and then, in his usual 
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impulsive way, he began teaching. 
He was a poor speaker at first, but 
he became so engrossed in what he 
was doing that the words flowed out 
of him. 

Kather formulated what he called 
Athletic Christianity, and organized 
strenuous week-ends of sports and 
prayer. It sounds sentimental, but it 
worked. In a few months the classes 
had to be moved from Trinity into 
a special auditorium. The newspa¬ 
pers took it up, and from that came 
the branches alt over the world. Fa¬ 
ther was soon appearing m < hurches 
in other states and finally he acted 
a'^ administrative head of the whole 
organization. 

Father went to great lengths to 
spread his concept of Athletic Chris¬ 
tianity. Once, in response to several 
pleading letters from a discouraged 
pastor, he went to Canada to preach 
at a lumber camp. He really hadn’t 
the time for it, hut when the minis¬ 
ter made it clear that the situation 
was desperate for his little church 
and that he would have to give it up 
unless he got help. Father dropped 
everything and took off. 

The camp was far north in the 
woods of Saskatchewan. When Fa¬ 
ther stepped off the narrow-gauge 
train he found the platform crowded 
with huge, surly-looking men. They 
gazed at him sardonically, said not 
a word, and the friendly little min¬ 
ister had trouble in getting through 
the silent and hostile circle to wel¬ 
come him. 

The crude log church was crowd¬ 


ed, but the men, though curious 
about Father, were openly antago¬ 
nistic. As was his habit w;hen he 
knew he was going to meet opposi¬ 
tion, Father had defied it in ad¬ 
vance. In his buttonhole he wore a 
white flower; on his arm was a wrist 
watch, a sure sign of effeminacy in 
those days. 

Father began the services with a 
vigorous prayer—an exhortation to 
God in the most familiar terms— 
and then launched into an equally 
fer\'id sermon. He became aware 
very quickly that he was making no 
impression on his listeners, or rather 
that they were taking him for an 
amusing mountebank. He stopped 
suddenly, and his tone changed. 

"Who's your best fighter here?" 
he demanded, facing the congrega¬ 
tion belligerently. ^ 

There was an awkward, rustling 
pause. The men had not been treat¬ 
ing the services solemnly, but even 
so this seemed out of place in a 
house of worship. 

"As soon as this service is over,” 
said Father, "I want to meet him in 
the churchyard. I'm going to give' 
him the hiding of his life." 

Father finished the sermon quick¬ 
ly and strode towards the door. The 
men trailed after him, looking af 
him curiously. There was evidently 
no doubt about their champion, for 
a large man in a heavy lumber 
jacket came forward at once, 

"I suppose ydh’ll want boxing 
gloves?" he asked. 

"Gloves or bare fists," said 
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Father, "it makes no difference. I'm The street was jammed when Fa- 
going to thrash you.'' ther strode forth like a martyr, drag- 

There was a general laugh at this, ging a half-empty case of wine 
but the minute they had taken off behind him. He lifted up a bottle, 
their coats and stripped to the waist, looked at it sternly and smashed it 
Father started after the woodsman with righteous force against the 
like an angry lion. The savage, cave- curb. Cameras clicked, reporters 
man battle that ensued was brief, wrote furiously, and hardened char- 
Father was in such a rage that blows acters fought in the gutter for their 
had no effect on him: he simply share. It was a great occasion knd 
overwhelmed his opponent with a made a famous story, 
shower of fists. He hnished him off My brothers suspected that Father 
with a Fitzsimmons shift and the caicfully weeded out the wine that 
solar-plexus punch. had 1 egun to turn, but an incident 

"I hadn't intended to have vesper some years later seems to refute this 
services that night, "the pastor wrote cynicism. Father had come in from 
later, "but the effect of the fight was a hard day and concluded that he 
so salutary that I decided to try it. needed a drink. "John," he said, 
Mr. Biddle was surpnsingly gentle addressing the man who served as 
in his sermon, but the men seemed butler, chauffeur and general fac¬ 
to like it. We had an even larger totum, "bring some of that Moselle 
congregation than in the morning, from the cellar." % 

I’m very hopeful it will continue.” "You busted that three years 
It was at the height of Father’s re- ago,” said John, 
ligious zeal that the famous cellar- "Damn!” said Father, 
destruction incident occurred. A 

churchly guest at our house had was about this time that Fa- 

looked on in astonishment when Fa- ther became seriously interested in 
ther poured wine at dinner. "Mr. an operatic career. He was now tak- 
Biddle,” he said sternly, "as the ing us regularly to Europe, and on 
head of a great church institution, these trips we children were put to 
how can you justify this catering to bed early while he and Mother hur- 
Demon Rum?” ried out to the local opera house. 

Father immediately let it be Father not only applauded loudly 
known that on a certain day at high from his box but regularly sent notes 
noon the City of Brotherly Love round to the principals and met 
would see the greatest destruction them later over a stein of beer, 
of evil liquor the world had ever With Father’s impetuous enthu- 
^ witnessed. Since he was known to siasms. Mother was the perfect foil 
have one of the finest cellars in for him. She organized her life so 
town, this was headline material, completely round him that they 
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Vere really one person. In a way, 
nobody was allowed in that private 
worM but themselves. We children 
adored her, but we realized that 
nothing came before Father. I sup¬ 
pose that should Have made us neu¬ 
rotic, but we were merely proud of 
both of them, for we also adored 
Father. They were a perfect com¬ 
plement to each other. 

Mother's attitude towards Fa¬ 
ther's singing was typical. She must 
have known that his voice lacked 
professional quality, but she went to 
all lengths to see that he got his 
chance. When the singing fury was 
at its peak, she regulated the house¬ 
hold to protect him. "You must be 
quiet today," she would say. "Fa¬ 
ther is resting his voice." 

Father would sit at the breakfast 
table without saying a word, point¬ 
ing to his throat significantly to 
show that the precious organ was at 
its ease. This pleased us well enough, 
for otherwise the house would be 
filled with the hideous scales he was 
for ever running up and down. 

Father's first public appearance 
was in a recital given at the Phila¬ 
delphia Academy of Music. Any¬ 
body less confident would have 
taken a smaller auditorium, but the 
holy precincts of the Academy were 
not too good for Father. The stage 
where Caruso had sung was the 
proper setting for his d^but. He sent 
out a thousand announcements with 
order forms for tickets and waited. 

The sparse and straggling returns 
would have discouraged anyone 


else. Father merely let it be known 
that the presence of all Biddles, 
Drexels and affiliated relatives 
would be e.vpected, and filled the 
other scats with members of his 
Bible classes. After the concert 
somebody asked my Aunt Sally 
what she had thought of it. 

"Excruciating," said Aunt Sally 
simply. 

I'm afraid this was the general 
opinion, but of course everyone 
came on stage and congratulated 
Father. I don't know whether this 
tooled him or not, but he must have 
been shaken by next morning's re¬ 
port in the Public Ledger, which 
said merely: 

"A. J. Drexel Biddle, tenor, ap¬ 
peared last night at the Academy of 
Music. A large crowd was in at¬ 
tendance." 

The only obvious result of the re¬ 
cital was that Father changed teach¬ 
ers again (he was for ever changing 
teachers, and often had two or three 
working on him simultaneously), 
r don't know how many years he 
kept up the Academy recitals, but 
they became an agony for the fam¬ 
ily. Some weaker members arranged 
excursions out of town as the event 
neared, but most of the relatives 
appeared like condemned prisoners, 
detennined to carry it off. 

One summer at Atlantic City Fa¬ 
ther attached himself to the strug¬ 
gling Manhattan Opera Company, 
which was giving a season at Steel 
Pier and perhaps felt the Biddle 
name would help the box office. The 
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arrangement was sketchy, and Fa¬ 
ther may have read more into it than 
the company intended. Inanyevent, 
when Pagliacci was announced, he 
declared flatly that he would sing 
the principal role. He added that the 
part had been promised him and he 
meant to have it. 

The management, lifting an an¬ 
noyed brow, stated that M. Charles 
Dalmores would smg the role, as 
had been advertised. Father went 
to see Dalmores, an internationally 
famous star Dalmores returned to 
report that he had ceded the r61c to 
M. Riddle. The management de¬ 
manded furiously, “What hap¬ 
pened?" 

“Nothing," said Dalmores suave¬ 
ly. “He merely said that if I sang 
one note he’d throw me over the 
rail into the sea. I’m convinced that 
he would do it." 

Father always spoke of that per¬ 
formance with pleasure, but there is 
competent testimony to the fact that 
it was the worst Canio ever sung in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

es} 

WAS about eight when Father 
decided to explore the Everglades 
with Mother. Florida was not then 
the playground of the idle, and the 
Everglades were a fearsome and un¬ 
known jungle. The expedition had 
dramatic repercussions, for as a re¬ 
sult of it Father became enamoured 
of alligators. He brought two of 
them back with him and found 
them such friendly little fellows that 
he began making annual trips to 


Florida, each time bringing back i 
few more. Eventually our house was 
overrun by them. « 

The family's feelings about this 
development were mixed. We were 
proud of being the first private alli¬ 
gator owners in Philadelphia, but 
were aware that socially the distinc¬ 
tion was dubious. Father, however, 
pressed his advantage to the Irniit. 
Instead of fixing up a playground in 
the stable for his little charges, he 
turnefi our conservatory into an alli- 
gatoi’um. This was when Mother's 
greatness was put to the test. She 
made no complaint when her beau¬ 
tiful ficA^ers were dumped out in the 
back yard, she carefully closed her 
ears when carpenters began ham¬ 
mering up pens to house the alli¬ 
gators. 

We had those smelly animals ?or 
years. Each time Father brought in 
a new batch, he took some of the 
old ones out to the Philadelphia zoo. 
But we had three alligators over 50 
years old, which meant that they 
were more than five feet long. Fa¬ 
ther took his hobbies seriously. 

With the arrival of the alligators, 
our home began to take on a new 
character. Father was now in full 
swing with his religio-boxing cam¬ 
paign, and the house was filled with 
Bible-class members, prize fighters, 
wrestlers and professional strong 
men. They thought the alligators 
were a nice homely touch. The 
alligatorium was the first place any¬ 
body visited, and it needed only an 
initial demonstration of handling 
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by Father to get them all doing it. 
I don’t know how the alligators 
liked it, but they couldn’t complain 
about being ignored. The floor of 
the conservatory would often be 
filled with alligators, sidling hap¬ 
pily among the guests. 

Mother once engaged a new maid 
without warning her about the alli¬ 
gators. When the girl discovered 
them, she was so shocked by the 
odour, which was peculiarly their 
own, that she opened all the con¬ 
servatory windows. It was a bitter 
winter day, and when Father and 
Mother returned from a matinee late 
that afternoon they found the house 
frigid, although the radiators were 
boiling with heat. By instinct. Fa¬ 
ther went to the conservatory, 
looked in and gave a strangled cry. 

“Cordelia!” he howled. 

The alligators were frozen solid 
in the ice, like haddocks. We chil¬ 
dren came in from school shortly 
afterwards, gazed sadly at them and 
agreed that they looked thoroughly 
dead. But Father was not one to 
surrender easily. He soon had the 
boys hacking away at the ice, and 
eventually, with ropes, planks, 
levers and wild cries of rage, they 
managed to extricate the frozen ani¬ 
mals from the tanks. 

The alligators were placed before 
the fireplace and Mother and Father 
stayed up to watch them. At mid¬ 
night they were still moribund, 
however, and Father finally gave up 
hope, shook his head mournfully 
and went to bed. 


We were awakened next morning 
by a succession of frenzied screams. 
The alligators had thawed oti,t dur¬ 
ing the night and the cook and 
maids had come in to find them 
crawling all over the house. Al¬ 
though Father hastened down to 
assure them that the animals 
“wouldn't hurt a fly,” the incident 
nearly lost us our household staft. 

Once when he was explaining the 
virtues of his pets to a guest, one 
of the alligators clamped down his 
jaw. on Father's thumb. Instantly 
he knew the danger he was in. Any 
attempt to fight the alligator would 
mean the loss of his thumb, perhaps 
of his hand. My brother Livingston, 
then a young boy, came to the rescue 
by prying the animal's jaws apart. 
Father’s thumb was badly lacerated 
and blood was flowing in a ton%nt. 

Philadelphia was then in the grip 
of a blizzard and a new doctor had 
recently moved in across the street. 
With a howl Father dashed out 
through the snow and burst into the 
doctor's consulting room. 

“I've been bitten by an alliga¬ 
tor!” shouted Father, holding forth 
the bleeding paw. 

The doctor looked out at storm- 
tossed Philadelphia and then back 
at Father's wild appearance. He 
smiled indulgently. 

“Now just sit down there,” he 
said soothingly, “and get hold of 
yourself.” ,, 

THE EVE of the First World 
War, when it became obvious that 
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conflict was imminent, Father did a 
thing that will seem foolish to some 
and noble to others. He sent cables 
to King George V, the Czar, the 
Kaiser and the President of France. 
He gave them what he considered 
a simple way of ending the threat of 
war: he wanted each of them to 
appoint a minister of the gospel or a 
priest to convene with the others. 
“Let all threat of fighting cease," 
he cabled, “while these pastors 
kneel to God and pray Him to speak 
from the Heavens as He did of old. ’ ’ 

When the war broke out m spite 
of his efforts. Father became ob¬ 
sessed by an idea that most Ameri¬ 
cans didn't become aware of until 
later: America must be prepared. 
He began in a quiet way with his 
Bible classes, and instead of baseball 
and boxing, he turned their training 
to hiking and running. Two years 
after the war started and some 
months before the United States en¬ 
tered it, he wired President Wilson 
that he had 10,CXX) men ready to be 
added to the National Guard. This 
could hardly please the President, 
who had been holding the United 
States to a policy of strict neutrality. 
Father received a polite letter of re¬ 
jection. 

Outraged, Father proceeded to or¬ 
ganize a preparedness campaign for 
Philadelphia, at least. At lunchtime 
his Bible-class members drilled on 
rooftops and on empty sites, using 
broomsticks for rifles. When General 
Leonard Wood organized the first 
civilian training camp at Plattsburg, 


New York State, Father follow^ 
suit in Philadelphia. 

When finally the Administration 
came round to the need for prepared¬ 
ness, Father was suddenly swamped 
with recruits. And now it was no 
longer a matter of marching aim¬ 
lessly and drilling with sticks; the 
civilian groups 'had to have rifles 
and officers. Father wrote a letterto 
the U.S. Army in his most fulsome 
style. It must either have stunned or 
frightened them; there was no reply. 
Funn g, he then descended on 
Washington with a determination to 
drag officers out of them or to burn 
down Ifie War Department. He re¬ 
turned a chastened man. 

“It's a madhouse," he reported 
sadly.' ‘They’re even more confused 
than we are.” 

Somebody then suggested tha^ he 
try the U.S. Marines. There he was 
ushered immediately into the pre¬ 
sence of the Commandant, Major- 
General George Barnett. “It's the 
simplest thing in the world, Mr. 
Biddle,” said General Barnett. 
“You have the men and we have 
the equipment and officers. When 
do you want us up there?" 

Father came out in a daze, etern¬ 
ally in love with the United States 
Marine Corps. This affection grew to 
become Father’s second life. 

The Marines came up from Wash¬ 
ington and were soon running the 
Philadelphia unit like a machine. 
When I first saw tfie Marine officers 
at our house, however, I felt they 
had reservations about Father. They 
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weren't too sure this military busi¬ 
ness wasn't just another society fad. 
Behind their facade of friendliness 
I detected an air of superiority. 

Father, too, sensed this, and his 
first party provided him with a way 
of meeting it. After an interval of 
polite chitchat, he suggested show¬ 
ing them the stable. Once there. Fa¬ 
ther asked quietly if anyone wanted 
to put on the gloves for a round or 
two. It was not exactly a challenge, 
but it was the sort of thing no Ma¬ 
rine lieutenant could ignore. The 
usual thing happened. Fath.er went 
easy on the first rontcstant for one 
round. The second round had barely 
started, however, when Father feint¬ 
ed, brought up a thunderous right 
and knocked his opponent clean 
across the ring into the ropes. A sec¬ 
ond and larger lieutenant lasted just 
half a round. This altered Father's 
relations with the Marines. 

The record shows that the Drexel 
Biddle Corps trained 40,000 men 
for service. The Marines took 8,900, 
another 24,000 entered the Army, 
and the rest went into the Navy and 
Special Services. Among the Marine 
recruits was A. J. Drexel Biddle, of 
Philadelphia. He had a piovisional 
commission as captain. 

THE Marines thought of F'a- 
ther’s commission as a reward or 
sop, they were wrong. Though in 
his forties, he had every intention 
of being a regular Marine. 

Parris Island was then perhaps 
the toughest military camp in the 


world. Since it was not clear to the 
brasshats just what should be done 
with Father, he promptly attached 
himself to a recruit training unit and 
went through the strenuous train¬ 
ing. The youngsters in his contin¬ 
gent must have looked at the old 
man with amusement, but he quick¬ 
ly cleared up the confusion. Not 
only could he march with them -all 
day long, but he was like a cat in 
the obstacle events. He could leap 
slatted fences and scale walls with¬ 
out taking a second breath. And 
whfc.i they cleared the ring on Satur¬ 
day night for the traditional 
"gndg'^" fights, he clinched the 
point lor ever. He toyed with the 
rugged sluggers, cuffed them about 
as he pleased and, with general con¬ 
sent, finally retired to be referee and 
matchmaker. 

Eventually Father made himself 
so outstanding a personality that he 
got an even better break. During a 
bayonet drill he had shown such 
facility that he had been put in 
charge of the programme. This turn 
of events was to change his whole 
life. From that time, he became a 
student of self-defence—a career he 
continued until his death. 

"Bayonet work was just a contin¬ 
uation of boxing, ’ ’ Father said later. 
"It was a question of blocking a 
blow and landing one of your own. 
The only difference is that in war 
you can’t afford to take a stab to get 
in one. You have*to stop them all 
and make yours count." 

The senior Marine officere were 
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pleased with his bayonet work, but 
Father had an uneasy feeling that 
there was a great deal still to be 
learnt* He went to the command¬ 
ing general. 

“Sir,” he said, "this is a new type 
of war and our bayonet methods 
may be outmoded. I think we should 
find out what the French and British 
are doing. They've been in the war 
three years and must have learnt a 
great deal.” 

"And I suppose you would be the 
one who could best make this in¬ 
vestigation?” suggested the general 
coldly. 

"Yes, sir!” said Father flatly. 

The general turned back to his 
work without even waving Father 
away. But evidently he did a little 
telephoning later and discovered 
that Captain Biddle could speak 
French. For shortly afterwards Fa¬ 
ther found himself in Europe as an 
observer. 

He first approached the French, 
who obligingly put him in an ex¬ 
posed sector. That night the trench 
was attacked by the Germans and 
^cut off. If Father wanted a display 
of bayonet work, he now had it. 
The fighting was fierce and deadly. 
It took a wild night of attacking and 
counter-attacking before the French 
drove back the Gennans and recap¬ 
tured the position. 

Next morning the battalion com¬ 
mander looked at Father with dis¬ 
taste and made it clear that he was 
never to enter his sector again. 

"There are certain men,” the col¬ 


onel explained, "who have a genius 
for getting into trouble. I recognize 
you as one of them.” 

This was so fundamentally true 
that Father could only look at him 
in amazement. 

"There is a name for such men in 
your language,” the colonel went 
on." I’m sorry I can't remember it. ’ ’ 

"Jinx,” said Father humbly. 

"That is it!” cried the colonel. 

k^J^ATHEK went over to the British, 
who pul him in the charge of a col¬ 
onel generally regarded as the great¬ 
est living authority on the use of the 
bayonet. It was as Father feared: 
the British were miles ahead of the 
Americans. When bayonet fighting 
was a matter of life and death, men 
learnt quickly. The British colonel 
explained the system to Father, but 
Father was impatient. "Let me fight 
with the men,” he said. 

Father got the first of his .serious 
finger wounds in that experiment. 
The British wore leather gauntlets 
in practice, but Father couldn't be 
hampered in that way. He felt that 
he would only get a sense of actual 
combat if he fought as the men 
would later fight in the trenches. 
When he returned home, he had 
mastered a new technique of hand- 
to-hand fighting that was to be very 
useful to the U.S. Marines in their 
later battles. 

For years Father proudly carried 
a faded newspaper cutting contain¬ 
ing this paragraph: "It was the 
American bayonet skill which en- 
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abied the Fifth and Sixth U.S. 
Marines, fighting without artillery, 
to rise f;:om their trenches in Belleau 
Woods and turn back the final Ger¬ 
man thrust with cold steel." 

Father returned to France as part 
of the first U.S. Marine contingent. 
To his chagrin, however, he was not 
allowed to go to the front, but was 
kepi in Paris on liaison duty with 
the French. He must have done his 
'job well, for he was soon promoted 
to major. "I think I got it for in¬ 
transitive verbs," he said later. 

Father managed to get away from 
his duties in Paris long enough to 
take a course in bayonet combat at 
the military school at (iondrecourt. 
•By this time he was convinced that 
it was a mistake to specialize too nar¬ 
rowly, and he also began taking les¬ 
sons in broadsword and fencing. 

To his delight, he was put in touch 
with a Parisian detective who cov¬ 
ered the apache quarters. For a 
month he accompanied the detec¬ 
tive every night in the most danger¬ 
ous quarters of the city, and came 
away amazed at his achievements. 

"You'll not believe me," he once 
told me, "but the chap carried 
nothing but a piece of string! No 
gun, no dagger; just that piece of 
string. He tied up those knife 
* wielders quicker than you could 
blink." 

This suggested other things to Fa¬ 
ther, and he now began pestering 
his superiors for a transfer that 
would allow him to learn ju-jitsu. 
As usual, he got his way, and turned 


up suddenly in New York, where I 
was living, en route to Hawaii. He 
spent a month in Honolulu, concen¬ 
trating on ju-jitsu, then went on to 
China, where he studied defendu 
under the celebrated Captain W. E. 
F'airbairn, of the Shanghai munici¬ 
pal police. By the time he got back 
home, he was familiar wdth numer¬ 
ous forms of judo and dSfendu, and 
as many as 342 kinds of ju-jitsu. 

This last had a small vogue for a 
time in America, where it was con¬ 
sidered a rather decent and man¬ 
nerly form of defence. Father snort¬ 
ed when he heard that, and held up 
his hands. His left index finger was 
pennanently bent in the form of a 
U; his right index finger looked like 
a corkscrew. 

"The dirtiest fighting in the world, 
ju-jitsu," said Father bitterly. He 
held up his right hand. "I got that 
in a match with a Japanese instruc¬ 
tor in Honolulu. We were using rifles 
and bayonets. I disarmed him and 
his rifle fell to the ground. Quick as 
a flash he had this finger, gave it a 
twist and broke it. I wrestled him to 
the ground, but the Japanese judges 
called it a draw." 

6tt?HEN THE WAR ended, we all felt 
that Father would drop the military, 
as he had often dropped causes be¬ 
fore. But his important work for the 
Marines was just starting. Knowing 
how difficult it had been to build up 
a force of Marine officers, he now de¬ 
voted himself to forming the U.S. 
Marine Corps Reserve. 
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In the postwar mood, it was not 
easy to get ex-officers interested in 
even a token military group. They 
were tired of war and wanted to tor- 
get about it. Approaching them di¬ 
rectly would have brought only 
meagre results; Father decided to 
attack on a wider front. With the 
help of the U.S. Marine Corps, he 
organized Marine combat teams to 
perform wherever a crowd would 
gather. 

My brother Livingston saw their 
first appearance at the Keith Theatre 
in Philadelphia. "It was terrific, ” he 
reported.' ‘Half the audience was on 
the edge of their seats, paralyzed 
with fear: the others covered their 
faces with their hands. There was 
Father in the midst of flying bayo¬ 
nets, looking as if he would be 
punctured any minute." 

For years Father and his Marines 
were a standard attraction at all 
kinds of gatherings, their greatest 
triumph being a sensational per¬ 
formance at the Dempsey-Willard 
fight in Toledo. The publicity must 
have done good, for the U.S. Marine 
Corps grew with the years, and Fa¬ 
ther never relaxed his campaign. 

Next to his success in the Marines, 
I think Father was proudest of the 
fact that J. Edgar Hoover invited 
him to train the FBI. This started 
soon after the First World War and 
continued until Father’s death. His 
book. Do or Die, which was pre¬ 
pared for instructing the Marines, is 
still used in FBI training. 

His reputation as a specialist in 


mayhem was not achieved without 
cost. In the early days in Philadel¬ 
phia, Father had made a record of 
his ring injuries, framed it and hung 
it on the living-room wall. At inter¬ 
vals he would add the latest disaster. 
One cauliflower ear (temporary), 
three broken ribs, broken nose, 
smashed knuckles of right hand, 
four face cuts requiring stitches. 

Later, when Father was training 
the U.S. Marines in the Second 
World War, he would reveal his 
wo an js with the same pride. He also 
did this with a purpose, for the 
young privates were not initially 
impre«:.ied with this old codger who 
was supposed to show them how to 
kill and avoid being killed. Father 
would open his shirt to show the 22 
wounds in his chest; next would 
come the bayonet scars on his v^fists 
and arms. The hands were an exhi¬ 
bit in themselves, with the fingers 
gnarled and crooked. But I think 
he was proudest of his missing teeth. 
A blow had knocked out four upper 
teeth, and he would never have 
them replaced. 

"Long upper lip,” he would ex¬ 
plain. ‘ ‘Nobody ever notices them. ’' 

^?FTER the First World War much 
of Father's time was spent in an 
effort to make boxing respectable. 
The sport was prohibited by New 
York State law in those days. Fa¬ 
ther’s solution was to form the Inter¬ 
national Sporting Club, its members 
to be confined to people of quality 
who would elevate boxing to a high 
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plane. Despite F'ather's enthusiasm, 
the Sporting Club never quite caught 
on as he had hoped it would, but for 
years it was the centre of elegant 
and riotous affairs, with Father in 
the middle of them. 

Boxing was finally legalized in 
New York through the efforts of 
Jimmy Walker, then a State Sena¬ 
tor. When he began his campaign, 
Father offered to produce some well- 
known people for the hearings in 
Albany. He turned up with a rail¬ 
way coach filled with priests and 
ministers, who proved to be Wal¬ 
ker's most effective witnesses. Fa¬ 
ther himself was a powerful advo¬ 
cate with hib report of the success of 
the Drexel Biddle Classes and his 
experiences with the FBI and the 
Marines. 

“Colonel Biddle," said an oppo¬ 
nent of legalized boxing, “you are 
not comparing religion and boxing, 
are you? Would you seriously main¬ 
tain that boxing had a salutary effect 
in winning men to the church?” 

“Sir, ” said F ather firmly, ‘ 'if they 
will not take religion any other way, 

I am in favour of knocking it into 
them." 

Father meant every word of it, 
too. In 1938 my son Tony estab¬ 
lished a camp for underprivileged 
boys on Long Island. Father, then 
64, threw himself into all phases of 
camp life. The boys in the camp had ’ 
been picked by juvenile court offi¬ 
cials as difficult cases who still had 
a chance of being saved. Father 
boxed with furious shouts. “You 


white-livered sissy 1" he would Itel- 
low. “Fight or (^ie." 

The boys loved it. They h^d been 
taken from neighbourhoods where 
violence was part of their daily lives, 
and were now being instructed by 
one of the most ferocious individ¬ 
uals in the world. And as Father 
combined his ferocity with militant 
Christianity, and did not hesitate to 
fall on his knees and indulge in the 
most forthright morning prayers, ‘ 
the effect on the boys was profound. 

it was only natural that Father's 
all-time favourite among boxing 
champions should be the Marine 
Gene lunney. In Father's eyes, any 
Marine was a champion; his joy was 
almost unbearable when Gene be¬ 
came the actual champion by right 
of conquest. The two had met when 
Gene was a private in the Malones 
at Quantico. 

Father was a fixture at Tunney’s 
training camps, and it was always 
amazing to see Mother also part of 
that setting. Father would take a 
cottage in the vicinity and Mother 
would calmly sit knitting on the 
verandah while men in roll-necked 
sweaters and loud check suits 
loudly argued the merits of the 
fighters. 

^^J^ather’s penchant for direct ac- ‘ 
tion wais sometimes carried over 
into his business dealings. During 
this period he once made a trust fund 
for Mother in which the lawyer who 
drew up the papers was a trustee 
and kept all the documents and 
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securities in his office safe. This had 
seemed an excellent idea at the time, 
but Father began worrying about it. 
His imagination invented every sort 
of contingency. The lawyer had 
some nefarious design in mind in ad¬ 
vising him to make the trust; he 
would abscond with the securities; 
the trust was a nonsensical idea at 
best. He went to a second lawyer 
for advice. 

"There's nothing you can do 
about it, Colonel," said the lawyer 
after hearing Father's tale. "It's an 
irrevocable trust, and it can't be 
broken." 

Father snorted. 

"I'll bust it," he said heatedly. 

He went to the office of the first 
attorney and asked to have a look 
at the documents and securities. The 
lawyer brought them out and put 
them on the table before Father. 
Father picked them up, stuffed them 
in his pocket and walked out. The 
lawyer tried his best, but could 
never get them back. 

It was illegal, and anybody else 
would have got into serious trouble 
over it, but Father simply ignored 
the subject from then on. The law¬ 
yer finally gave in. 

ATHER was 67 when he received 
the greatest honour of his life and 
began the work that brought him 
the fullest satisfaction. Shortly after 
Pearl Harbour he rejoined the U.S. 
Marines to serve as an instructor in 
their combat training. 

Father taught them all he had 


learnt in half a lifetime of stu(^.y 
and practice. He had the greatest 
difficulty, however, in getting the 
men to attack him in the bayonet 
drills. There he stood, an unarmed, 
kindly old grandfather, urging them 
to stab him to death. They went 
through the motions, but their 
hearts were not’in it. 

Since this defeated the purpose of 
the training. Father developed a 
new plan. He would take a group 
of ten and have them stand with 
thtir backs to him, bayonets ready. 
He would walk behind the line, 
then whack one man on the ear so 
hard that he instinctively whirled 
about. It hardly needed Father to 
add, "Come on, now, kill me!" The 
man was eager to do it. 

My Uncle Livingston attended a 
show put on by Father at the Hhila- 
delphia Navy Yard. With reporters 
and photographers on hand, the Ma¬ 
rines put on a bayonet drill that was 
frightening in its ferocity. Unless he 
had been keyed up for it. Father 
would have been in danger. The 
thrusts were vicious and aimed with 
deadly intent. Father, parrying ev¬ 
erything with success, was elated. 
"By Jove!" he cried. "This is the 
best workout yet I" 

It was the Biddle methods that 
made the U.S. Marines among the 
best-trained fighters in the world. In 
the jungle fighting, where the 
Japanese were ejcpected to be most 
effective, the U.S. Marines over¬ 
whelmed them. After the battle on 
Tarawa, General Julian Smith 
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wrote to Father: "You are as much 
responsible for the triumph as if you 
had been in the battle yourself. ’’ 
Frank Knox, U.S. Navy Secre¬ 
tary, wrote: "It is a pleasure to com¬ 
mend you for your meritorioub 
service and place on record the 
department’s recognition of its un¬ 
usual character and effectiveness,” 
But it was the letters from Marine 
officers on the spot that gave Father 
his greatest satisfaction. After every 
engagement he would get hasty 
scrawls from men obviously worn 
out by battle, and yet deteimined to 
give credit where it was due. The 
general tenour of the letters always 
amazed Father. "You have saved 
the lives of my men,” the letters 
would read, and Father would carry 
them around in a haze. "Never a 
word about themselves,” he would 
say in awe. "Did you ever hear of 
such men?” 

ather’s interest in learning new 
methods of bare-handed homicide 
remained unabated, as my brother 
Tony learned to his cost when 
Father visited New York on leave. 
Tony was then serving as U.S. Am¬ 
bassador to the Allied Govemments- 
in-Exile in London. He was fatigued 
from this strenuous work, and had 
just had an extremely rough mid¬ 
winter plane trip. When he reached 
his hotel in New York, he wanted 
only to get into a hot tub and relax. 

He undressed, hastened into the 
bathroom and luxuriated in the 
steamy warmth of the bath. He 


came out with a towel around his 
middle—into the biting, blaj^ti ig 
winds of a blizzard. Every winuow 
in the room was open, and there sat 
Father on a sofa facing the open 
windows, pushing out his chest and 
swinging his arms vigorously. Tony 
uttered a cry of complaint, and 
Father swung round. 

"Fve got a new one,” he cried. 
"Just walk towards me and shake 
my hand.” 

"You’ll get pneumonia,” yelled 
Tenv furiously, "and I’ll die. Shut 
those damned windows.” 

"Come on,” urged Father, ad- 
vanciiig slowly towards him. "It’ll 
only take a minute.” 

Tony advanced to shake Father’s 
hand—and found himself fl^ong 
through the air over Father’s head. 
He landed against the wall 0 |j his 
head and was knocked out cold. 
The only thing Tony remembers 
was Father’s elated shout. 

"By George, it works!” he cried. 
"You must try that on Livingston.” 

Tony missed all his appointments 
for two days, including one at the 
White House with the President, and 
for a week wobbled about like a 
stricken man. 

HE FIRST sign of trouble came 
when Father was badly wounded in 
combat drill. In a lunge by a young 
Marine, he was stabbed through the 
wrist and had to go to hospital for 
two months. It ^as an indication 
that his reflexes were no longer ra¬ 
zor-sharp, but Father pooh-poohed 
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the idea th^t he should give up his 
work. On the day he left the hospital 
he insisted on drilling his bayonet 
class again. 

When we heard that Father was 
going back to his classes, my brother 
Livingston hurried down to Quan- 
tico to be with him. Liv says that at 
the start of the drill Father was as 
alert as ever, but there came an im¬ 
perceptible falling-off of energy as 
the work progressed. Liv was not 
particularly worried when a lunge 
nipped a piece out of Father's shirt, 
but he was scared to death when an¬ 
other bayonet jab took the emblem 
off Father’s hat. Without consulting 
Father, Liv went to the comman¬ 
dant of the post to ask him to stop it. 

“Yes," mused the commandant, 
“I've been considering it, but your 
father's a stubborn man. It really 
means retiring him. If I kept him 
here but asked him to stop taking 
part in the drills, it would be a re¬ 
flection on his courage." 

There was no other solution. 
Father took his retirement bravely, 
but the effect on him was almost in¬ 
stantly noticeable. Even though the 
Marines handled it with delicacy, he 
seemed to feel that life had ended 
for him. For the first time he began 
to have aches and pains. 

The one thing that helped Fath¬ 
er's morale was a prompt statement 
issued by J. Edgar Hoover. “Colonel 
Biddle will never be retired by the 
FBI," he said. Father accordingly 
kept up his contact with that organi¬ 
zation, but his original work had 


been done so thoroughly that it re¬ 
quired only a minimum of sup^y^^/ - 
sion. He tried to keep himself acLve 
in the old ways, but it was nevf.*r the 
same. 

And now, finally, an old ring in¬ 
jury caught up with him. In his 
youth Father had received a blow 
over the kidney^ that was to trouble 
him all his life. Now he experiencevl 
a severe kidney attack. Because of 
complications and his age, the doc¬ 
tors advised against an operation. 

For more than eight months Fa¬ 
ther lay helplessly in bed. As the end 
neared, in the spring of 1948, he 
complained about a new set of pains, 
caused by hardening of the arteries. 
“I've been too strenuous," said Fa¬ 
ther, sadly, “too much exercise.” 

It was perhaps Father's most 
amazing remark, but it cannot be 
taken seriously. After all, he lived 
to be almost 74 and enjoyed every 
minute of it 

One thinks of him as a man of the 
Renaissance, with courage to live 
according to his convictions and an 
ability to turn his hand to anything. 
He made it almost impossible for 
anyone near him to let him down, 
or to show uncertainty or fear. 

When he was 58, a New York 
newspaper called him “the happiest 
millionaire alive." It was Father's 
headlong rush through life that 
made him the great character he 
was, beloved by thousands. He was 
an elemental force. Any attempt to 
curb that flood of energy would have 
been tragic. 
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More than quick words do move a woman’s mir 
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Nothing ages a woman more than the 

ugly effects of eyc-stram#— 

dark circles under the eyes, and a 

worried expression. To relieve this strain bathe your eyes 
regularly with Optrex Eye Lotion -Optrex washes away dust and 
germs an*d tones up the tiny eye muscles. Keep your eyes lovely 
and sparkling with an Optrex eye bath every day. You will soon 
see what a difference healthy eyes make to your appearance. 
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A Daij in qour life in the Oil Age 


You didn't know you lived in the Oil Age? Tut^ Tut! 
You wake up to your early morning tea for a start... 

Tea Processed, packed and transported with the help 
of machines Machines that are in some cases powered 
aifd in all cases lubricated with one or other product 
of oil Burmah'Shejl supply industrial lubricants to 
tea estates all over India 






Now take a look at your letters Some sea mail, 
some air mail. Ever stop to think what brings 
your correspondence? Nine times out of ten it’s oil 


Over eighty per cent of the world’s sea going shipping is 
„ powered by oil So is all the world s aircraft, of course 
In most of Jndia’s big ports ships are fuelled by the 
Burmah-Shell Bunkering Service, while ihe Burmah Shell 
Aviation Service covers every Indian airport 

And talking of communication ... the telephone' 

When telephone cables are joined underground 
the joint IS sealed with bitumen to keep it dry 
To insulate wires m telephone exchanges— 
and in radio sets—pafaffin wax is used Bitumen 
and paraffin wax Products of oil, again Yes, 
Burmah-Shell’s IS,S00 employees have a lot on their 
plate—helping you and every other man, woman 
and child in this country to live a twentieth-century life 
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give you prints or enlargements in natural colours 
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Niturally, because Scott's is nothing 
but pure cod liver oi[ Nature % richest 
food-tonic- in emulsified form Scott’s 
contains«Vitamin D, and each spoonful 
of Scott's has the bone-building value 
of four glasses of milk 


SCOTT’S PROTECTS HEALTH 

And very elTectivcIy too, because it 
has Vitamin A which builds resis 
tance to infection l-or over 80 
years, doctors have recom 
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as a protective food-tonic 
that benefits both 
young and old 
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OH! WHAT A RELIEF!! 

No ne^d now to dread those sudden 

Am I DorTt tugUct that cough, 

■ ■ ■■ Persistent coughing ma^ 

|| ATTA^^C I damage the lungs, branch 

H I I #4V»IV^ I or trachea, leaving then 


411 over the wor^d sdflferers are breaking the 
cruel grip^ Asthma and other chest com¬ 
plaints* discovering the wonderful relief that 
(Comes from taking Ephazone tablets I 
Ephazone starts meting in a few seconds*^ 
checks choking and coughing attacks in 10 
mnutes! It is compounded of powerful 
medicaments which soothe the nerves* relieve 
painful cough or spasm* reduce lung conges¬ 
tion* clear away strangling mucus secretions. 
Nothing to inject or inhale—nothing to harm 
heart or digestion! 

Take a course of Ephazone tablets I Sobnyou 
will be sleeping well* eating with new appe¬ 
tite* altogether better in health! Don’t let 
chest complaints ruin your life—start on 
Ephazone today! 


EPHJtZONI 


Rnlsavaa ASTHMA attaekn 
in 10 mintUegf 



Dotft neglect that cough ! 
Persistent coughing may 
damage the lungs, bronchi * 
or trachea, leaving them 
weak and open to infection. 
Any one of 2,000 different 
diseases of the chest 
might develop ! 
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LUNGS! 


Protect your health—take 
Ephazone at the first sign 
ef coughing and continue 
the treatment until the 
cough disappears. 


Sold iy all roistered ehemists. 
If €my difficulty, write ta.'— 

J. L. MORISON, SON 
Sr JONES UNDIA) Ud. 
P.O, Box 6527* Bombay 26, 
P.O. Box 387* Calcutta. 
P.O. Box 137O1 Madras. 
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The Jantar Mantar at Delhi ... 


Of great interest to astronomers the 
world over is the Jantar Mantar or the 
observatory at New Delhi It was built 
in 1725 by Maharaja Jaismgh II of 
Jaipur who was also responsible for 
the observatories at Jaipur, Banaras 
and Ujjain To the ordinary man, the 
structures inside the Jantar Mantar 
would look a little puzzling, but cer¬ 
tainly not uninteresting because they 
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possess a simple, geometric beauty of 
their own. These structures were 
devised to study and observe celestial 
phenomena the location and move¬ 
ments of the sun, the moon and 
the stars 
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Brooke Bond Tea is made available 
through a Unique svstem of fast distribu¬ 
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All that Glitters 
is not Gold 

• To' ensure family se^rity, it is essential for you to insure 
life to the limit of your capacity and to maintain your policies 
without surrendering or lapsing them. An experienced and honest 
£fgent bears in mind this very important aspect, relating to the* 
well being of your family, while rendering advice to you. 

The disinterested advice ot a competent agent deserves 
your attention as he has only your interests at heart. But if, in 
the guise of service, he asks you to make any of your existing 
policies paid-up and effect fresh ones you may be sure he is not 
working in your Best interests. No Policyholdery as a rule, benefits 
from making hts Policies paid-upy whatever be the alleged merits of 
the new policy. 

* So before you accept any plan of insurance to overhaul your 
existing policies, seek the advice of a competent, disinterested insurance 
man. 

In any case keep your existing Policies in force—do not let 
them lapse or make them paid-up. That is the only way to ensure 
better return for your money. 

Through a net~work of Branch and Inspectorate Offices, 

located throughout India, and manned by competent personnel, the 

Oriental** has, over a period of eighty-one years, built up a tradition 

for unstinted service in the interests of its Policyholders which, in 

every case, extends from the time of initial approach to the final 

settlement of claims. 
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means to you..._ 

A’ '• 
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“super watch’ 
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To Teach Is To Love 


By Cordelia Band Gross 


I WAS CROSSING a busy street in 
New York when a big truck 
spreeched to a stop beside me. 
"Hey, You-All from Texas" the 
driver yelled, holding out his grease- 
streaked hands. "Lookit my nails. I 
ain’t biting 'em." He grinned and 
roared away. 

It was Tagliano, a former pupil 
of mine. I was happy to see he had 
come out of my classes with some¬ 
thing useful. The situation had 
looked pretty murky during his stay. 

I had taught him in a high-school 
annexe affectionately christened 
"Siberia" by the problem boys en¬ 
rolled therew ' 

Fresh from the * University of 

CoaoEL^ Baird Gaifibs is a/iahve of Bon¬ 
ham, Texas, who began her tfarhing career 
in the "Siberia" she here describes. She is 
still in the New York public school system. 
For ot:|yi<ms reasons, fictitious names have 
been lued throughout this article. 


Texas, I had to dream up ways to 
control these kids from the sidewalks 
of New York or they would have had 
me roped and tied. To break up a 
tense moment I would make the 
boys put their hands oh the desks 
while I walked past and commented 
sadly on cuticle fringes, jagged nails 
and skin that no one would like to 
touch. 

Tagliano had brought it back to 
me—^e battered classroom, the 
volatile, difficult, lovable pupils. 
Watching him disappear in the dis¬ 
tance, I realized once again that 
my life with those boys had been 
exciting and rewarding. I wanted to 
say to all of them, "Thank you. I 
wouldn't have missed you for any¬ 
thing." 

But my teaching career didn't be¬ 
gin on quite such a rosy note. 

In 1932 in a dark little room I met 
my first classes. The smallest had an 
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enrolment of 33, the largest 54. As I 
called the roll, wrestling with names 
like Koredjefsky, Anastopoulous, 
Sczeczechowski, I felt a stranger in 
an alien land. To add to my gloom, 
it was raining, and the air was satu¬ 
rated with a peculiar and sickening 
smell. 

‘ ‘Skunks,'' said a boy when I sug¬ 
gested closing a window. “Dis is de 
fur district. Dose skunks stink fierce 
when it rains.” 

“Don’t shut none a them win¬ 
dows,” another boy warned. “The 
skunks smell better’n us.” 

After painful tests I found this 
judgment correct. 

The school term was already well 
under way (my predecessor had 
quit when she found her desk 
ablaze) and the supervisor had said 
the boys would brief me on their 
current studies. The boys, however, 
regarded this information as top 
secret, until at last one boy decided 
to betray his friends. 

“We’re readin’ pomes,” he said. 

Waves of muttered threats and 
stamping feet greeted this statement. 

“Savastano,” I said, choosing ^ 
blindly from the names on my roll, 
“can you read yesterday’s poem?” 

“No'm,” said Savastano, and his 
partner bumped him to the floor. 

“He's shy,” a lad named Pinga- 
tore explained. “Dat pome ain't 
polite to say wid ladies present.” 

“What is the poem?” I asked. 

“ 'Where de bee sucks,’ ” said 
Pingatore, and blushed to the roots 
of his curly black hair. 


In that first hour the pattern of 
our relationship was established. In 
practical matters it was the boys who 
often taught me. I had the taboos 
and prejudices of a. small Texas 
town, but they were rarely the ones 
which governed my pupils. In the 
years that followed, much of our 
talk stemmed from these different 
levels of experience in tantalizing 
yet exciting shadow-boxing. 

Our accents presented problems; 
our words were misunderstood. I 

I* 1 

heard tief and running gup and go- 
ing gout and thought this a new 
kind of pig Latin; berling er} threw 
me for week:.. When boys explained 
their absence by saying they had 
been “on the hook” or “put away,” 

I was mystified. When I complained 
that if things didn't get better ]|^'d 
have to yell “calf rope,” the boys 
were mystified. 

I kept saying things that were 
strikingly inept. One day I ripped 
into a very lazy class. “You want to 
end up as street cleaners?” I asked 
scornfully. 

In the discussion that followed I 
learned that street cleaners had pen¬ 
sions and made nearly $2,000 a 
year. Hardly a boy in the class 
would have dared to aspire so high. 

When McDuffy returned after a 
two weeks’ absence, I welcomed 
him back warmly. “Where’ve you 
been?”Iasked. “Robbing a bank?” 

‘ ‘No’m,' ’ ne replied, lookmg awed 
at my apparently^ psychic powers. 
“A cafeteria.” 

Slowly I gained more insight into 



their lives. We had no lunchroom in 
Sib^a and I brought sandwiches. 
Different boys made my coffee—a 
privilege bitterly fought for—and as 
a reward I let them eat their hot 
dogs and hamburgers in my room. 
On cold or fainy days I had as many 
as 30 luncheon companions. Usu¬ 
ally it was the most violent boys 
who pleaded to stay, and although 
they w*ere experts at breaking up a 
class they were angelic and engaging 
while lunching with me. 

They ^alked of baseball and girls 
and baseball aid yieir families. 
“One good thing about my pop," 
Washington said, “he don’t drink. 
He strops me a lot, tfht he don't 
drink." 

“What a bcatin’ I got!" Kowalski 
exclaimed. “Cause I wanna join the 
Boys' Club." 

“My old man wants me to 
scram," said another boy. “Since 
I'm ten, it's why doncha get out? 
In Italy ya work, he says. Here we 
got baseball in Sing Sing." 

“Any kinda dad would be a lux¬ 
ury to me," Guarnarides said, so 
softly that only I heard him. 

Guarnarides had never known his 
father and was ashamed of his moth¬ 
er. Whenever the fleet w^s in, he 
had to sleep under the sink in the 
kitchen. He was small and his face 
was as delicately formed as a cameo. 
Unable to defend himself in a physi¬ 
cal way, he learned two new words 
—^the lofiiger the better-leach week. 
“They’re my weapons," he said. 

I l^t^him boo^ and one day I 


suggested he should come to my flat 
and pick out a few he’d like. Guar¬ 
narides admired everything, but the 
shower impressed him most. He 
looked with stich longing at the 
glass and shining chrome that I 
said, “I've an appointment in town, 
Guarnarides, but would you like to 
stay and take a shower?" 

“Ya mean it?" he asked, his eyes 
sparkling, “I never had a shower be¬ 
fore." Then he added primly, “Ya 
see, we got no facilities for bathing." 

When I got home late that night 
the bathriiom was spotless and on 
the hall table was a touching thank- 
you note. Even the longest words 
were spelled correctly. 

The boys spoke frankly of cars 
they had stolen. And I was constant¬ 
ly shocked by their casual attitude 
towards prison. “The judge'll give 
him some years in groups.” “Dat 
baby can do dat standin' on his 
head.” “If you ffy, you fiy." Such 
were their views on the sentences. 

To lift their outlook I decided to 
start with their appearance, and for 
a while I gave little combs to those 
boys almost blinded by hair falling 
over their eyes. One day I found on 
my desk three dozen new combs. 

“I clipped ’em for ya at the dime . 
store,” Alongi said proudly. “Ya 
shouldn’t spend ya money on dem 
bums." 

That afternoon Alongi and I re¬ 
turned to the store. As he said, I 
couldn't afford to buy 36 combs. Al¬ 
though I was sure we would be ar¬ 
rested for shoplifting, we put the 
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combs back on the counter. Then 
Alongi and I went to a drugstore 
and had ice cream and a talk. 

Soon after that I overheard him 
arguing with two friends. 

"She’s dopey,” said one boy. 

"She ain't no morgue,” Alongi 
protested. "She jus’ says honesty 
and goodness and kindness is more 
valuable than money.” 

"She believes it?” 

"Yeah,” Alongi replied. "For 
her, it works.” 

The boys often returned to Siberia 
after they had left school. They 
slipped in during their lunch hours 
or grabbed a few minutes .between 
errands. They showed me presents 
they had bought for their mothers 
or told me of praise from the boss. 
With each new job they gained in 
self-confidence. 

I loved seeing the boys on these 
visits. I’d ask hopefully, "Did you 
learn anything here? What do you 
remember?” 

"Jeez, I dunno,” they'd say and 
look off into space, their faces sof- 



tened by memories. "It was warm, 
huh? It was fun, huh? I was great..’' 

The day after Pearl Harbour some 
of the "old boys” slipped in at 
assembly. "We came to hear the 
Declaration of War,” they said. 
Their faces were grave, almost stem, 
as they listened, and they seemed to 
grow up as I watched. Then they 
shook my hand and marched off to 
enlist. 

After that, most of my visitors 
were in uniform. The school was 
near a railway station and .the boys 
camv. to see me Straight from the 
train. They would sit quietly at the 
back ol the room and listen''to class 
after class. 

"Stay here as long as ya can,” 
they would tell the little scrubs who 
crowded round them between ^ri- 
ods. "Ya won’t forget dis plac^” 

The school didn't record the num¬ 
ber of boys in the Services, but by 
the time the war was over I had an¬ 
swered over 800 letters. I realized I 
was often the only one they knew 
who could write English—and for 
some the only one they knew who 
could write at all. 

Eventually Siberia was closed and 
I went to a school in another part 
of the city. One night in a restauraift 
a hand patted my shoulder and I 
looked up at a blue-uniformed fig¬ 
ure and saw beneath the policeman's 
cap the face of one of my boys. 
"Hey, Yon-All,” he said. We 
talked, and as he fumed to leave he 
said, "The best Teach I ever hadi 
Man, I'll never forget that book we 
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rea^. When Silas Mamer climbed 
thj steps of that guillotine! Some 
scene, huh?" 

I had to admit that it was. 

I’ve continued to meet my boys 
everywhere—ushering in theatres, 
working as sKop assistants, as 'tele¬ 
vision mechanics I’ve gone to their 
weddings and the christenings of 
their sons They always say, "You 
haven’t changed a bit ’’ And I 
reply, "You haven’t either." 

But they have changed a great 
deil. Their beards are heavy, their 
chests filled out ahd sometimes their 
hair is a little thin Best of all they 
are dofng their jobs successfully 
They have accepted routine and dis¬ 
cipline and responsibility. They feel 
a part of the community. 

As I think of my pupils, there are 
two I can never recall without a 
lump in my throat. 

One was Plato Valerian, a happy- 
go-lucky kid who joined the Navy 
and always turned up at school 
when on leave. He sent me a Christ¬ 
mas card decorated with seashells 
and inscribed: "To the Teach who 
never taught me nothing but who 
I'll never forget." Two months later 
his ship went down. No syrvivors. 

Another boy was a Negro named 
Jesus Only Jones, who, when he left 
school, had broken all records with 
an aj/erage of 90. Jones enlisted the 
day after Pearl Harbour and rose 
from private to master sergeant. 
Then for two years after the war 
I hearc^ nothing from him. When 
I go# a letter from Pittsburgh, a 


sferious illness in my family delayed 
my reply. When I finally wrote I 
explained that teaching and visiting 
the hospital had taken my time. 

Several days later, when I arrived 
at school, Jones was standing at my 
classroom door. 

"I caught a tram soon as I got 
your letter," he said. He brought 
out a roll of money. "Here's a hun¬ 
dred bucks I don't need. Use it for 
the hospital bills.” 

Tears came to my eyes. "Oh, 
Jones!" I managed to say. "Of 
course I can’t accept it But I'll re¬ 
member this as long as I live." 

"Sure^you can take it,” he said. 

' 'Soon as I read your letter I thought 
of that poem you were always say¬ 
ing. All last night I kept thinking 
about it." 

" 'The woods are lovely, dark 
and deep,' " I began, as 1 had in a 
hundred classes. . 

*' 'But I have promises to keep. 
And miles to go before I sleep,’ 
said Jesus Only Jones. 

Underpnvileged children, prob¬ 
lem boys, juvenile delinquents—I 
am proud of most of them and grate¬ 
ful to them, too. I forget how tired 
I have often been, how nerve-racked 
and even frightened. I remember 
only the doors they have opened for 
me, the prejudices I have shed, the 
glow I get whenever I see any of 
"my boys.” I agree with them that 
"It's been warm. It’s been fun. It’s 
been great." 

♦Robert Frost, "Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening," 




G etting along with tlie boss 
means more than laughing at 
his jokes (which is merely polite¬ 
ness), or doing one's duty well and 
faithfully (which is expected), or 
ingratiating yourself (which is a mis¬ 
take). It means gearing your job to 
his for greater efficiency—he bene¬ 
fits as much as you do. 

Here are seven rules, based on 
what executives have told students 
of management methods. 

1. Respect his authority. Don’t 
challenge his right to tell you what 
to do or to pass judgment on what 
you have done. That is his job Ar¬ 
gue as much as you like before a 
decision is reached, but not after¬ 
wards. Remember, he deals with a 
bigger picture than you do. 

2. Find out how he likes to he ap¬ 
proached. Some like you to drop in 
casually at any time, others want 
you to phone or submit things in 
writing Know what he wants to be 
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consulted on and what he wants you 
to do on your own. Watch your 
timing: see your boss when he is 
most likely to be relaxed and recep¬ 
tive. * 

3. Allow for the fact that he's 
only human. He makes mistakes, 
too. He has pet likes and dislikes, 
vanities, blind spots, as we all have, 

4. Be business-like. Let him set 
tlie tone of formality or informality. 
Don't let fear, nervousness or hero 
wor'^ho colour your relationship. 
Except in emergencies, do not take 
personal problems to him. 

5. Keep dtim informed. Many 

men would put this at the top of the 
list. To make plans and decisions, 
an executive needs full, accurate, 
prompt information. See "that he 
gets it. ^ 

Pick the right moment to give 
him bad news, but don’t withhold 
it or try to sneak it past him. And, 
of course, it is also a good idea to 
make sure that he hears the good 
news. 

6. Don't concentrate too heavily 
on pleasing him. You may find 
yourself pleasing him at the expense 
of your colleagues. It is necessary to 
get along with other people, too. 

7. Do your job well. Basically, of 
course, this is the best way to please 
your boss. As you succeed, so he 
succeeds. Your ability to help him 
to do his job better can lead to bigger 
things, so that somfe day other people 
may be worrying about Jiow to 
handle you. 


Condensed from Changing Times 




What Snakes Are 
Really Like 


By Alan Devoe 

uk'^tellow creatures on this 

abounding earth include about curious and least under- 

2,500 species of snake To under creatures mih which we share 

stand a snake’s life is to encounter adventure of life 

some of the most amazing adapta- - 

tions and specialized gifts in the It is not true that snakes are 
world of natuic slimy ’, their skins are dry and ex- 

A snake never closes its eyes, it ceptionally clean. No snake has a 
has no eyelids A snake can engulf poisonous sting in its tail No snake 
prey far bigger than its mouth, giant rolls like a hoop or hypnotizes birds 
snakes such as Asia's pythons are Snakes’ flicking, "wicked-looking” 
capable of swallowing a deer Some tongues are harmless Killing a 
poisonous snakes, like the African snake will not brmg its mate seeking 
mamba, are so deadly that men vengeance It is not true that a mor- 
have died from a bite in less than tally injured snake retains life until 

one mmute Some harmless snakes sunset Nine tenths of all species 

have such odd endowments as a are harmless Few are aggressive 
stomach that can digest bones and towards man They don’t suck milk 
a yellow eye-lens that gives ‘^harp- from cows And they are not 
ened vision by filtenng out ultra charmed by snake-charmers’ music 
violet ra]ys though they appear to react to the 

It IS hardly surpnsinig that crea- traditional pipe, in fact, snakes are 
tures so cunous and startling should deaf 

be the subject of more myths and The real facts about snakes are 
misuritierstanding than any other more remarkable than any fables 

Condensed from Nature Magazine 27 
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Everything about a snake is de¬ 
signed round the key fact that it has 
no arms or legs. Yet it is not a primi¬ 
tive or simple being like a worm (to 
which it is unrelated) but a highly 
developed, complex one. It breathes 
by a lung. It has a three-chambered 
heart. Its internal processes involve 
an intricate physiology of liver, gall 
bladder, kidneys. And it has to 
catch prey, defeat or evade enemies, 
reproduce its race while confined in¬ 
side its own elongated skin like a 
man strait-jacketed and hobbled. To 
meet this unique problem, nature 
has given it specialized equipment 
and peculiar skills, 

A snake lives in a world of silence. 
Since it has no ears, it "listens” with 
its sensitive underside for ground 
vibrations. The eyes can focus in 
delicate adjustment to near distan¬ 
ces, like a precisely calibrated mi¬ 
croscope. A night-foraging snake 
has eyes like a cat's, with vertical 
pupils. 

A snake’s tongue is both an ex¬ 
quisitely sensitive "hand” — used 
for delicately touching and feeling 
every strange object it encounters 
—and a means to super-smelling. 
The fine forked tips pick up micro¬ 
scopic particles from the air, earth, 
water. Drawing in the tongue, the 
snake inserts the forked tips into two 
tiny pits in the roof of its mouth. 
Lined with keen sensory cells, these 
pits give the snake the precise scent 
and feel of its immediate environ¬ 
ment. 

From nose-tip to tail-tip the 


snake's body is covered with con¬ 
vex, overlapping scales, affordfcig 
a tough covering so continuous that 
a portion of it, which is transparent, 
covers even the snake's eyes. The 
backbone is engineered for tremen¬ 
dous^ suppleness. Its vertebrae are 
articulated by perfect ball-and- 
socket joints. To each vertebra is at¬ 
tached a pair of ribs. (Some snakes 
have more than 3(X) pairs.) There is 
no breastbone. Instead, each rib is 
joined by a cartilage and a set of 
pov ei ful muscles to one of the scaies 
on tiie snake’s»undcrside. This is the 
secret of its gliding ability. 

In th.-’ glide a snake angled its ribs 
forward, hooks the ground with the 
attached scales on its underside, 
then gives a backward rib-push. 
The smooth flowing glide of a snake 
is a beautifully synchronized mq^y- 
footed walking. 

For faster speed, snakes supple¬ 
ment this action by undulating 
laterally in a wriggle that takes ad¬ 
vantage of every projection in the 
terrain. Where purchase is poor, a 
snake may thrust its head forward, 
hold it firmly to the ground, then 
pull up the rest of its body. 

A snake becomes sexually mature 
usually in its second or third year. 
Only a few naturalists have been 
privileged to see the ritual of court¬ 
ship. Among American water and 
garter snakes, the male fondles his 
chosen female by rubbing his chin 
gently upwards aldng her back, in 
a series of gliding caresses. Ameri¬ 
can blacksnakes and other racers 
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engage in a courtship dance. Weav¬ 
ing,® bobbing, rearing with heads al¬ 
most touching and then whirling in 
a new arabesque of challenge and 
respor?se, the two courting snakes 
are whipped into a flashing cres¬ 
cendo of eJtcitement, 

About three quarters of all snakes 
hatch from eggs; a minority are 
born alive from their mothers' bod¬ 
ies, sometimes in immense broods. 

A snake's egg is not brittle, hke a 
bird's egg, but slightly malleable. 
Ar extraordinary fact is liiat it in¬ 
creases in size a^ter being .laid. It 
may grow as much as one third be¬ 
fore hatching. Some eggs hatch 
within four days, others take as long 
as 90. In temperate climates most 
snakes lay their eggs in early sum¬ 
mer andjthe babies hatch in August 
or September. Research has recently 
disclosed that a mothci snake may 
lay fertile eggs even though she has 
not mated for several years. 

The baby snake gets out of its egg 
by means of a temporary egg tooth, 
as a chick does. From the moment 
of hatching it is ready to cope with 
its world. Among poisonous species 
a newl 3 ^-hatched baby is already 
venomous and knows instinctively 
how to use its equipment. A rattle¬ 
snake two minutes old can coil and 
strike expertly. 

During its first year a snake more 
than doubles its length, and may 
treble it during the second year. 
Then the rate of growth slows, but it 
never entirely stops as long as the 
snakes lives. 


c::=^*NDiA has more than 350 different 
ipecies of snake, and although 
most of these are harmless, it is 
estimated that over 25,000 people 
die each year as the result of snake 
biles. The commonest poisonous 
varieties are the ('obra, the Krait, 
Russell's Viper and the Saw-scaled 
Viper 

Snake poison n> used in the pre¬ 
paration of an antivenene supplied 
to hospitals all over India by 
the Government sponsored Haffkin 
Institute in Bombay This remedy 
IS used against all forms of bite. The 
Institute maintains its own snake 
iarm, th.e only large-scale one in 
India, and also exports jioi.son to 
other parts of the world for lesearch 
and therapeutic purposes. The 
latter include the treatment of 
h.emophilia (failure of the blood to 
coagulate aft<*r injury, sometimes 
with fatal consequences) and 
epilepsy, and the lehef of pain in 
diseases such as cancer 

The life span of a snake may be 
long. A water moccasin has lived to 
be 20, a boa constrictor 23. Even a 
little American garter snake, con¬ 
tented in captivity, has reached 11. 

Since a snake grows steadily, it is 
obliged to change its tight and ham¬ 
pering skin, which doss not grow, at 
an average interval of six weeks (ex¬ 
cept during hibernation in northern 
climates). New skin forms under 
the old. As the old skin begins to 
loosen and slacken, the snake rubs 
its head against a twig or rough- 
edged stone until a hole is worn 
through the skin. It works its head 
free. Then, contracting its muscles 
rhythmically, pushing, pulling. 
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thrasting against the ground, the 
snake slips the old skin off back¬ 
wards, inside out like a peeled 
glove, emerging gleaming in fresh 
colour and agile again in a suit that 
fits. 

Because the snake may be able to 
catch prey only at undependable in¬ 
tervals, nature has insured that it 
can swallow a bulk that will keep 
it going through a fast of more than 
a year. A snake has six rows of 
teeth: two in its lower jaw, two 
above, two more in the roof of its 
mouth; they grow in a continual sue - 
cession of replacements. Needle- 
sharp, the teeth all curve inward, 
making it almost impossjble for a 
seized small animal to pull away- 

All the movable bones of the 
snake's head are loosely articulated. 
The bones of its lower jaw can be 
separated from the upper. Each side 
of tlie jaw can be worked inde¬ 
pendently, the two halves being 
connected only by elastic ligament. 
As a result, a snake can perform 
eating feats that seem mechani¬ 
cally impossible. Some snakes can 
engulf large birds' eggs without 
breaking them. 

In the venomous .species, one or 
two pairs of teeth are lengthened 
into fangs, grooved or hollow, and 
connected with sacs of poison in the 
snake's checks. At the moment of 
biting, the snake gives a powerful 
squeeze to these sacs and squirts a 
jet of venom into the victim. The 
co-ordinated speed of a poisonous 
snake's lunging strike, bite, poison 


injection and return to normal 
stance is one of the most stailling 
feats of agility in nature. The whole 
operation may be completed in less 
than half a second. 

Venom helps in the capture of 
food, making it possible for our 
limbless, handless hunter quickly to 
paralyze small creatures which 
might otherwise get away. A ven¬ 
omous snake employs its* poi:.on 
against big animals or human beings 
only rarely, and in self-defence. The 
rat+’esnake basking on a sunny rock 
lei',je, the cqppe^head stretched at 
case on the chequered forest path, 
want nothing so much as to be left 

aloiic. 

Scientists give these simple rules 
for those bitten by poisonous 
snakes: 

Keep calm. Don’t run. Don't 
drink spirits. Snake poison spreads 
relatively slowly, but panic, excite¬ 
ment or alcohol will accelerate its 
action. 

Most snake bites occur on the legs 
or hands. Apply a tourniquet above 
the bite, but not too tightly. (You 
should be able to insert a finger un¬ 
der it.) Loosen it for a few seconds 
every ten minutes. 

With a knife or razor—steri¬ 
lized with a match flame if nothing 
else is available—make a cross-cut 
{X)‘ a quarter of an inch deep over 
each fang mark. Squeeze the wound 
to encoura|;e bleeding and get out as ^ 
much venom as ^ou can.‘ 

Get to a doctor as promptly as you 
can without rushing. ^ 



The Power 

That Is Billy Graham’s 

It is available to all of us 


By Stanley High 


spring, when 
Ml more than a month 

orowds had been packing 
Glasgow's largest auditonum to hear 
Billy Graham in his All-Scotland 
Crusade, a newspaper reporter 
asked the young American evan¬ 
gelist: "How do you account for 
your success?" 

"The only explanation I know," 
said Billy Graham, "is God." 

"But why," asked the reporter, 
"did God choose you?" 

"When I get to Heaven," said 
Billy Graham, "that's the first ques¬ 
tion I am going to ask Him." 

"The only power Billy Graham 
has iTiore of," says a prominent Scot¬ 
tish minister, " is the power of God. 
Nothing less could turn the vast, 
often ugly halls \/here he preaches 
into sancjtuaries, or make his unlike¬ 
ly texts come so alive, or give his 


ineloquent preaching such force 
and meaning for so many people." 

Above the platform foi every Billy 
Graham Crusade there is always the 
same inscription' "Jesus says: T 
am the Way, the Truth and the 
Life.' " 

Every service opens with the 
same hymn: "To God Be the Glory, 
Great Things He Hath Done." 

Every Billy Graham sermon be¬ 
gins with a prayer: "May the people 
see only Christ tonight and not the 
speaker. 

Every sermon has essentially the 
same message: "Many of you here 
tonight are like a plane which has 
lost contact with the airport. You 
are circling round and round in the 
fear, insecurity and loneliness of 
your lives. You can make contact 
with God through Jesus Christ. For 
your fear, the Bible says: 'Perfect 
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love casteth out fear.' For your 
insecurity; ‘He that overconietli 
shall inherit all things.’ For your 
loneliness: ‘Lo, I am with you 
always.' " 

Billy (iraham always "preaches 
for a verdict," always ends with: 
"You can go out from here tonight 
with such p(‘are and happiness 
and assur 4 jire as you have never 
known.” 

After the hrst meeting in Glas¬ 
gow he wiote to his wife: "Then 
came the moment of decision. There 
w^as a great hush. Would they come*'’ 
Would they resporuP At lirst not 
a person moved. My heait l)egan to 
sink a little. Then it came to rne that 
millions of people w^Te praying and 
that (iod was going to answer their 
prayers. Great faith came singing 
back into my heart and 1 knew they 
would come even befoie I saw the 
first one move 

"I bowed my head and prayed. 
When I glanced up people vvere 
streaming from everywhere. On the 
platform 1 saw some of the ministeis 
weeping. It had been a long time 
since Scotland had seen a i^ight like 
that: 14,500 under one roof and 
people corning down every aisle to 
give their lives to Christ. I went 
back to the Inquiry Room and spoke 
to them. They were so eager, so 
quiet and so hungry." 

An editor of one of Scotland’s big 
newspapers said to me: "I'm a bit 
of a sceptic myself. But if I ever saw 
the light of God it was in the eyes 
of those people.” 


De^^ber 

And an English newspaper colum¬ 
nist wrote: "This is the ultifnate 
spiritual energy that has always 
changed the world." 

The authority with which Billy 
Graham preaches is'rooted in his 
deepest belief, and it '|»rows from 
profound personal experiences. 

He w'as 17 when conversion "hap¬ 
pened" to him. An old-style hell- 
and-damnation evangelist, Mordecai 
Ham, had opened 4 three months’ 
assault on sin in Billy's home town 
of Charlotte, North Carolina, There 
was nothing notably sinful about 
Billy. He w'as the well-thought-of, 
noii-^ noking, non-drinking; church¬ 
going son or devout parents, a high- 
school basi'ball and basketball star, 
popular with the girl-.. He had no 
very definite idea what he wented 
to do with himself unless, as he 
sometimes hoped, he could g(T into 
first-class professional baseball. 

At his pari'nts’ urging he went 
one evening to this revival, and 
the evangelist’s first words were: 
"There's a great sinner in this place 
tonight." Brlly at once concluded: 
"My mother must have told him I 
was coming." 

A few nights later, he climbed 
down out of the choir-—where he 
had gone in the hope of escaping 
the evangelist by sitting behind him 
—and with his chum, Grady Wilson, 
now his associate evangelist, fiiade 
his way to the altar. "Right there," 
on my knees, I made my decision 
for Christ. The next day, everything 
—even the flowers and tue leaves 
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on the trees—^looked different. I was 
fining out for the first time the 
sweetness and joy of God, of being 
truly born again.” 

Eariy in his ministry he did a lot 
of preaching' blit, he says, "there 
was little pbwer in it. Then ona da}^ 
I fell on my knees and said, '() (iod, 
1 have to get oat of the ministry un¬ 
less I can find a message with povs- 
ej.' As 1 prayed 1 accepted the 
Hible, by faith,’as God’s word, b'rom 
that moment my ministry has been 
diSerent.” 

His olt-repeatifd jihiase is "The 
Bible says " While preaching he 
carries* an open Bible to and fro 
across the platform, gestures with it 
held aloft in his hands. In his per- 
.sonal life the Bilile is an unfailing 
res^^oiative, inspiration and guide. 
He has rnemori/.cd great portions ot 
it. He seldom spends less than an 
hour each day reading it. There are 
frequent entries in his diary like this 
one written in a hotel: "Had a won¬ 
derful time in the Bible this after¬ 
noon. Sometimes when I am read¬ 
ing it I have to stop. 1 become so full 
that I can take no more." 

Driving with me one day in Flori¬ 
da, he took out his pocket Testa¬ 
ment: "It's a strange tlfing about 
this Book. There are many things in 
it I don’t understand. But one thing 
I know. What it contains has a mys¬ 
terious power to change men's lives 
and keep them changed. Inside these 
covers,^on these printed pages, are 
the answers to *all man’s deepest 
need|^. •That’s why I am able to 


say, ‘This is the Word of God.’” 

With more publicity at 37 than 
most politicians get in a lifetime, and 
more attention than most Holly¬ 
wood stars, Billy (iraham's greatest 
temptation, he says, is pride, h'or 
this his antidote is from Paul’s first 
letter to the rotinthians: 

"And 1, biethren, when I came to 
you, came not with excellency of 
spee( }i or of wisdom, declaring unto 
you the testimony of God. h'or I de- 
tciinmcd not to know’ any thing 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified.’’ 

Last winter, when the U.S. Free¬ 
dom houudation gave Billy Giahara 
a spot ial award, he said: ‘T accept 
tliis award only temporarily. Some 
day 1 shall hand it to th(' (hie who 
is responsible foi all our activities: 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

To him hrist is "as real as any 
living per'non.” In his diaiy and let¬ 
ters he writes of 'Him natuially and 
intimately, as om might write of a 
clrise fiiend, confidant and trusted 
companion. "Jf,” he says, "there 
were no historical record of Jesus’s 
life and ministry, He would still be 
real to me because I know’ Him by 
personal and daily o.vperience. That 
is why, when I preach, I never try 
to defend Him or argue about Him. 
I declare Him. I say: ‘Seek Him, try 
Him.' That is the sure way to prove 
that He lives and does what He 
promises.” 

To Billy Graham, the power of 
God in his Crusades is a result of 
the power of prayer by w’hich they 
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are supported. More than 500 prayer 
groups in Scotland and another 500 
in England and Wales, were meeting 
regularly weeks before the opening 
of the Crusade in (ilasgow. Reports 
were received of scores of other 
prayer groups, recruited by chuich 
papers and through Hilly Graham's 
radio bioadcasts, in the ('hiistian 
churches of Korea, Afiica and India 
—apd indeed throughout the Biitish 
Commonwealth and Empire. There 
were tens of thousands of regulaily 
praying people in the United States 

“L<'arn the secret ol piayei,” 
Graham tells e\ery convert 
“Christ's prayer life was one of the 
most amazing features of IlxS earthly 
ministry, ll the Son of (iod eould 
not live without constant fellowship 
wnth God, you certainly cannot do 
so." Billy (iraham practises that 
“constant fellowsiiip,'' as his diary 
and letters reveal: 

“Received a long letter ftom J— 
B— this morning. It was so thviught- 
provoking that I fell on my knees 
immediately in prayer.'' Before last 
winter’s overflow meeting at New 
York's Madison Square Garden: “I 
spent almost the entire afternoon in 
prayer.” After the meeting: “We 
immediately boarded the train for 
Washington. The first thing I did 
was to thank God for the victories 
of the evening.” 

In a letter to his wife after a 
meeting with several members of his 
team on the eve of the Glasgow Cni- 
sade: “We had dinner in my room 
and then we started to pray. As we 


were praying it seemed that we 
could hear the rushing of the wind. 
I have had but one or two spiritual 
experiences like it. It was so wonder¬ 
ful, so thrilling, so sacred tha'i I can¬ 
not even tell about it. It was almost 
like^a Pentecostal expcRcnce.” 

After listening one morning w^hile 
Billy Graham effortlessly turned a 
visit to a prominent American news¬ 
paper publisher into a discussion -of 
personal religion, I asked how he ex¬ 
plained the ease with which he uses 
alm'^st tvery occasion as an opppr- 
tui ’ty to “bear witness” for Chiist. 

“If I had known President Eisen- 
howei intimately and for,,a long 
time, he caid, “it would be the 
most natural thing in the world to 
talk about him. Well, I know Jesus 
Christ. To me, above all earthly nil- 
ers He is King of Kings and Loid 
of Loids. I can't help talking afeout 
Him. 

“Moreover, I have a duty to talk 
about Him. They tell me that when 
the American embassy in Moscow 
was near Red Square, the mlers of 
Red Russia, looking out from the 
Kremlin, could see the U.S. flag fly¬ 
ing fiom the embassy flagstaff every 
day. But suppose the American am¬ 
bassador had said: T don’t wear m}^ 
patriotism on my sleeve; it might 
offend the Russians’ —and had taken 
down the flag. Don't you think such 
an ambassador would have betrayed 
his trust? 

“The Apostle Paul said. 'Now, 
then, we are ambassadors for 
Christ.' ” 
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Today’s most nearly universal ill, 
Bdl5^ Graham says, is a spiritual 
hunger that reaches across the bar¬ 
riers of geography, language, social 
and economic position. 

Perhaps the most dramatic meet¬ 
ing of the^ll-*Scotland Crusade was 
in a Glasgow church where Billy 
Graham spoke to 1,000 ministers. 
His message was: "Be sure you have 
a Gospel to preach; preach it with 
authority. Either Jesus Christ is the 
answer or He is no answer. There 
is no regard of His saying. T think 
so,' ‘perhaps’ or imaybe.’ The Bible 
says, 'He taught them as one having 
authority. ’ To Satan, tempting Him, 
He said, ‘It is written.’ For our con¬ 
fused, fearful generation. He says: 
‘I am the Way, walk ye in it.’ 

Then Jo this same gathering of 
ministers Billy (iraliam made this 
appeal: "Some ministers have said 
to me, 'Billy, I’ve never really 
known Christ.’ Others, ‘My heart 
has grown cold.’ Others, T have so 
many doubts that my preaching has 
no authority.’ 

"I am going to do something I 
have never done before. I am going 
to ask you to bow your heads, to 
forget you are ministers, to remem¬ 
ber only that you are sinners in need 
of God's saving and empowering 
grace. The seat where you are can 
be your altar Will you pray with 
me:'‘Lord, here am I. I want new 
power for my life, new power for 
the Church, a pew day for the 
people of Scotland.' " 

Thfy^ll prayed. Then, as one of 


them began to sing, a thousand 
voices joined in "The Lord's My 
Shepherd,’’ perhaps the best-loved 
psalm of the Scottish Church. 

The minister-correspondent for a 
church paper wrote: "Nothing, so 
far as our Scottish chuichcs are con¬ 
cerned, can ever be the same again.'' 

I once heard a reporter ask Billy 
Graham: "Why did you become an 
evangelist.-^’’ 

"1 “!■ me ask you a question,’’ he 
replied. ‘ ‘Suppose I should discover 
a chemicftl which would make any 
person radiant and happy, give 
meaning to his life here and assure 
him of immortal life hereafter. Then 
suppose I should decide to keep that 
secret to myself. You'dsay, wouldn’t 
you: ‘Billy, you’re a criminal.’ 

"If 1 didn’t know that faith in 
Christ is vital, transforming, that it 
gives direction to life and makes life 
worth living. I’d go back to my little 
Nftrth Carolina faim and spend the 
rest of my days tilling the soil. But 
I have seen too many lives untangled 
and rehabilitated, too many homes 
reconstructed, too many people find 
peace and joy through simple, hum¬ 
ble confession and faith in Christ 
ever to doubt that He is the answer. 

"I am an evangelist for the same 
reason that the Apostle Paul was: 
‘Woe is unto me, if I preach not the 
Gospiel.' 

"No one ever called me a great 
preacher. There arc thousands of 
better ones. If God should take His 
hands off my life my lips would turn 
to clay.” 
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Self Epitaph 

A L Mencken If, after I depart this vale, you ever remember me 
and have thought to please my ghost, forgive some sinner and wink 
your eye at some homely girl 

—7 ho Vintage Mencken edited by Alistair Cooke (Kr ipf) 
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The Night 



I Mi:t Einstein 

By Jerome Weidnian 

iutlioi 1)1 ' Clin (,tl ll Jin' i OH II ] oil ah.” 

"y'oiii Dauqhto fns,’ tit 

W HKN I WAS a very young man, just 
begiojung to make my way, 1 wa'-: 
invited to dine at the home of 
a distinguished philanthropist. After 
dinner our hostess led us to an enor¬ 
mous drawing room. Other guests were 
pouring in, and my eyes l^elield two 
unnerving sights: servants were arrang¬ 
ing sipall gilt chairs in long, neat rows; 
and up in front, leaning against the 
wall, were musical instruments whose 
shape and number told me what I was 
in for: an evening of chamber music. 

I use the phrase "in for" because 
music meant nothing to me. I am al¬ 
most tone deaf. Only with great effort 
can I follow' the simplest tune, and 
serious music was to me no more than 
an arrangement of noises. So I did what 
I always did when trapped; I sat down 
and when the music started I fixed my 
face in what I hoped was an expression 
of intelligent appreciation, closed my 
ears from the inside and submerged 
myself in my owm completely irrele¬ 
vant thoughts. 
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After a while, becoming aware 
that the people around me were ap¬ 
plauding, I concluded it was safe to 
unplug my ears. At once I heard a 
gentle but surprisingly penetrating 
voice on my right. 

"You are fond of Bach?" the 
voice said. 

I knew as much about Bach as 
I Ifnow about nuclear fission. 
But I did know one of the most 
famous faces in the world, with the 
renowned shock of untidy white 
hair and the ever-present pipe be¬ 
tween the teeth. I was sitting next to 
Albert Einstein. 

"Well," 1 said uncomfortably, 
and hesitated. J had been asked a 
casual question. All I had to do was 
be equally casual in my reply. But I 
could see from the look in my 
neighbour's extraordinary eyes that 
their owner was not merely going 
through the perfunctory duties .of 
elementary politeness. Regardless of 
what value I placed on my part in 
the verbal exchange, to this man his 
part in it mattered very much. 
Above all, I could feel that this was 
a man to whom you did not tell a 
lie, however small. 

"I don’t know anything about 
Bach," I said awkwardly. "I've 
never heard any of his music." 

A look of perplexed astonishment 
washed across Einstein’s mobile 
face. 

"You have never heard Bach?” 

He made it sound as though I had 
said I'd never taken a bath. 

"It isn't that I don't want to like 


Bach," I replied hastily. "It’squst 
that I’m tone deaf, or almost tone 
deaf, and I've never really heard 
anybody's music." 

A look of concern came into the 
old man’s face. "Please," he said 
abruptly. "You will come with 

“i ^ > 

me? 

He stood up and took my arm. I 
stood up. As he led me across that 
crowded room I kept my embar¬ 
rassed glance fixed on the carpet. A 
rising murmur of puzzled specula¬ 
tion f jllowed us qut into the hall. 
Einstein paid no attention to it. 

Resv'lutely he led me upst?irs. He 
obvk'ji Ay knew the house well. On 
the floor above he opened the door 
into a book-lined study, drew me 
m and shut the door. 

"Now," he said with ’a small, 
troubled smile. "You will tell *ne, 
please, how long you have felt this 
way about music?" 

"All my life," I said, feeling aw¬ 
ful. "I wish you would go back 
downstairs and listen, Doctor Ein¬ 
stein. The fact that I don't enjoy it 
doesn’t matter." 

He shook his head and scowled, 
as though I had introduced an ir¬ 
relevance.' 

"Tell me, please," he said. "Is 
there any kind of music that you do 
like?” 

"Well," I answered. "I like songs 
that have words, and the kind of 
music where! can follow thdtune." 

He smiled and nodded, obviously 
pleased. "You can give me-ap ex¬ 
ample, perhaps?" 
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"Well,” I ventured, "almostany¬ 
thing by Bing Crosby.” 

He nodded once more, briskly. 
"Good!” 

He went to a corner of the room, 
opened a gramophone and started 
pulling out records. I watched him 
uneasily. At last he beamed. "Ah!” 
he said. 

•He f)ut the record on and in a 
moment the study was filled with 
the relaxed, lilting strains of Bing 
Crgsby's "Where the Blue of the 
Night Meets the (^old^bf the Day.” 
Einstein beamed at me and kept 
time wiyi the stem of his pipe. After 
three or four phrases he stopped the 
ginmophonc. 

"Now,” he said. "Will you tell 
me, please, what you have just 
heard?” * 

The simplest answer se(‘mcd to be 
to sing the lines. I did just that, try¬ 
ing desperately to keep in tunc and 
prevent my voice from cracking. 
The expression on Einstein's face 
was like the sunrise. 

"You see!” he cried with delight 
when I finished. "You do have an 
ear!” 

I mumbled something about this 
being one of my favourite songs, 
something I had heard hundreds of 
times, so that it didn't really pros^e 
anything. 

"Nonsense!” said Einstein. "It 
proves everything! Do you remem¬ 
ber yoifir first arithmefic lesson in 
school? Suppose*at your very first 
contajj:t With numbers, your teacher 
had ordered you to work out a 


problem in long division or frac¬ 
tions. Could you have done so?” 

"No, of course not.” 

"Precisely!” Einstein made a tri¬ 
umphant wave with his pipe stem. 
"It would have been impossible and 
you would have reacted in panic. 
You would have closed your mind 
to long division and fractions. As a 
result, because of that one small mis¬ 
take by your teacher, it is possible 
tha< 3 wur wliole life you would be 
denied tht beauty of long division 
and fraction-. 

The pipe stem went up and out in 
another wjve. 

"But dll your first day no teacher 
would be so foolish. He would start 
j'ou with elementaiy things then, 
when 3 'ou had arfjuired skill with 
the simplest problems, he would 
lead you up to long division and to 
fractions. 

PSo it is with music.” Einstein 
picked up the Bing Crosby record. 
"This simple, charming little song 
is like simple addition or subtrac¬ 
tion. You have mastered it. Now 
we go on to something more com¬ 
plicated.” 

He found another record and set 
it going. The golden voice of John 
McCormack singing "The Trum¬ 
peter” filled the room. After a few 
lines Einstein stopped the record. 

"So!” he said. "You will sing that 
back to me, please?” 

I did—^with a good deal of self- 
consciousness but with, for me, a 
surprising degree of accuracy. Ein¬ 
stein stared at me with a look on 
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his face that I had seen only once 
before in my life: on the face of my 
father as he listened to me deliver 
the valedictory address at the end 
of my last term at school. 

"Excellent!” Einstein remarked 
when I had finished. "Wonderful! 
Now this! ” 

"This” proved to be Caruso in 
what was to me a completely un¬ 
recognizable fragment from Caval- 
lerm Ruslicana. Nevertheless, I 
reproduced an approximation of the 
sounds the famous tenor had made. 
Einstein beamed his approval 

Caniso was followed by at least a 
dozen others. I could not shake off 
my feeling of awe over the way this 
great man, into whose company I 
had been thrown by chance, was 
completely preoccupied by what we 
were doing, as though I were his 
sole concern. 

We came at last to recordings^of 
music without words, which I was 
instructed to reproduce by hum¬ 
ming. When I reached for a high 
note, Einstein’s mouth opened and 
his head went back as if to help me 
attain what seemed unattainable. 
Evidently I came close enough, for 
he suddenly turned off the gramo¬ 
phone. 

' 'Now, young man,' ’ he said, put¬ 
ting his arm through mine. "We are 
ready for Bach!” 

As we returned to our scats in the 
drawing room, the players were tun¬ 
ing up for a new selection. 


"Just allow yourself to listen,” 
Einstein whispered. "That is all."’ 

It wasn't really all, of course. With¬ 
out the effort he had just poured out 
for a total stranger 1 would never 
have heard, as I did Jhat night for 
the first time in my life, Bach's 
"Sheep May Safely Graze.” 1 have 
heard it many times since. I don’t 
think 1 shall ever tire of it. Because 
I never listen to it alone. I am sit¬ 
ting beside a small, round man with 
a shock of untidy white hair, a dead 
pipe 1.1 mped'between his tbeth, and 
eyes that contain in their extraor¬ 
dinary v'armth all the w'ond^r of the 
world. 

When the concert was finished I 
added my genuine applause to that 
of the others. 

( 

Suddenly our hostess c6nfronted 
us. "I'm sorry. Dr. Einstein,” she 
said with an icy glare at me, "that 
you missed such a lot of the per¬ 
formance.” 

Einstein and I came hastily to our 
feet. "I am sorry, too,” he said. "My 
young friend here and I, however, 
were engaged in the greatest activity 
of which man is capable.” 

She looked puzzled. "Really?” 
she said. "And what is that?” 

Einstein smiled and put his arm 
across my shoulders. And he uttered 
ten words that—for at least one per¬ 
son who is in his endless debt-t-are 
his epitaph: 

"Opening" up yet another frag¬ 
ment of the frontier of beauty.” 



Drama in Real Life 


The Gold-and-Ivory 


Tablecloth 



The Ret 


By 

Iloivard Schade 


At Chkisim\‘- timf ricn and women 
jt\. tveiyvdiCR ther iii tlieir churchts to 
wonder anew at tne j^reah st miracle tht viorld 
has evei known But the stor\ I like 1 est to 
recall was not a 11^11 ac le —not exactly 

It happened to a pistor who was very 
young His church was very old Ome long 
ago it liul flouiislKd I amous men had 
preached from its pulpit pra3^ed before its 
altai Rieh and pooi alike had worshipped 
the re and had beautihi d it Now tht good days 
had passtd from tht distrut ot the town 
wheie it stood But the pastoi anti his young 
wife believed in their lun down church They 
felt that with paint, hammer and faith they 
could get it into shape Together they went to 
work 

But m Deecmbcr a severe storm whipped 
through the river valky, and the worst blow 
fell on the little church - 1 huge chunk of ram- 
soaked plaster fell out of tht inside wall just 
behind the altar Sorrowfully the pastor and 
his vtife swept aw ay the mess, but they couldn’t 
hide the ragged hole 

The Pastoi looked at it and had to remind 
himself quickly "Thy will be doneBut his 
wife wept, "Christmas is only two days away • 
That afternoon the dispirited couple at¬ 
tended an auction held for the benefit of a 
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youth group. The auctioneer opened 
a box and shook out of its folds a 
handsome gold - and - ivory lace 
tablecloth. It was a magnificent 
item, nearly 15 feet long. But it, too, 
dated from a long-vanished era. 
Who, today, had any u.sc for such a 
thing ? There were a few half¬ 
hearted bids. Then the pastor was 
seized with what he thought was a 
great idea. He bid for it and got it. 

He carried the cloth back to the 
church and tacked it up on the wall 
behind the altar. It completely hid 
the hole! And the extraordinary 
beauty of its shimmering handwork 
cast a fine, holiday glow over the 
chancel. It was ii great triumph. 
Happily he went back to preparing 
his Christmas sermon. 

Just before noon on the day of 
Christmas live, as the pastor was 
opening the church, he noticed a 
woman standing in the cold at the 
bus stop. 

“The bus won't be here for 40 
minutes!" he called, and invited 
her into the church to get warm. 

She told him that she had come 
from the city that morning to be 
interviewed for a job as governess 
to the children of one of the wealthy 
families in the town but she had 
been turned down. A war refugee, 
her English was imperfect. 

The woman sat down in a pew 
and chafed her hands and rested. 
After a while she dropped her head 
and prayed. She looked up as the 
pastor began to adjust the great 
gold-and-ivory lace cloth across the 


hole. She rose suddenly and wall^ed 
up the steps of the chancel. She 
looked at the tablecloth. The pastor 
smiled and started to tell her about 
the storm damage, but she didn’t 
seem to listen. She took up a fold of 
the cloth and smoothed it between 
her fingers. 

“It is mine!" she said. “It is my 
banquet cloth !" She lifted a corner 
and showed the surprised pastor 
that there was a monogram on it. 
“My husliand had the cloth made 
pspecMily for me in Brussels! There 
could not be another like it!" 

For the next few minutes the 
woman end the pastor talked excit¬ 
edly together. She explained that 
she was Viennese; that she and her 
husband had opposed the Nazis and 
decided to leave Austria. They were 
advised to go separately. Her hus¬ 
band put her on a train for Switzer¬ 
land. They planned that he would 
join her as soon as he could arrange 
to send their household goods across 
the border. 

She never saw him again. Latei 
slie heard that he had died in a con¬ 
centration camp. 

'' 1 have always felt that it was my 
fault—to leave without him," she 
said. “Perhaps these years of wan¬ 
dering have been my punishment!" 

The pastor tried to comfort her, 
urged her to take the cloth with tier. 
She refused. Then she went away. 

As the church began to, fill on 
Christmas Eve, it was clear that the 
cloth was going to be a great success. 
It had been skilfully designed to 
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lo(^ its best by candlelight. 

' After the service, the pastor stood 
at the doorway; many people told 
him that the church looked beauti¬ 
ful. One geritle-faced, middle-aged 
man—he was the local clock and 
watch repairer—looked puzzle‘d. 

"It is strange,” he said in his soft 
accent. "Many years ago my wife 
— God rest her—and I owned such 
a cloth. In our home in Vienna, my 
wife put it on the table”—and here 
he smiled—"only when th. bishop 
esfme to» dinner! ” 

The pastor suddenly became very 
excited. He told the watchmaker 
about !he woman who had been in 
church earlier in the day. 


The startled man clutched the 
pastor’s arm. "Can it be? Does she 
live ?' ’ 

Together the two got in touch 
with the family who had interviewed 
her. Then, in the pastor's car, they 
started for the city. And as Christ¬ 
mas Day was born this man and his 
wife—who had been separated 
through so many saddened Yule- 
tides—were reunited. 

To all who heard this story, the 
joyful purpose of the storm that 
had knocked a hole in the wall of 
the church was now quite clear. (3f 
course people said it was a miracle, 
but I think you will agree it was the 
season for it! 


Kxcerpis from the Miscellany Department in Tiin<-‘ 

Sound Barrier. In Chicago, two burglars who broke into an clectionics 
firm were sbartled whtn a booming voice said, "Good e\vning, gentle¬ 
men. We remind you that this place is electronically guarded. We suggest 
that you turn round and disappear." They tied empty-handed when 
loudspeakers all over the building next began shouting. "Burglars! 
Burglars! Call the police!" 

Introspection. In Springfield, Illinois, the stele senate decided foi 
"reasons of efficiency and economy" to eliminate th«* Committee on 
Efl&ciency and Economy. 

The Critical Faculty. In East Hartford, Connecticut, after Mrs, 
Howard Manley had her husband arrested for cutting the flex of their 
TV set during a quarrel over what programmes to watch. Judge Alvin 
L^one sampled some of the shows Mrs. Manley preferred, and promptly 
freed critic Manley. 

« • 

Place aux Dbmes. In Indianapolis, announcing a beauty contest to 
choosy an Indiana "Air Princess," the U.S. Air Force informed candi¬ 
dates that "All entries become the property of the judges," 



By Leonard Wallace Robinson 


This is a true story of one mans experience in combating mental 
illness with the new drug, reserpim Uspd by many psychiatnsU, 
reserptne, and a similar synthetic drug, c trpromazine, arc proving 
miraculously helpful in urtain cases of mental illness 1 he drugs, 
however, are still largely in the experimental stage 

"It will be another four or five years befi^ e we can write anything 
like a definite story of resi ifine medication, ’ says Dr Nathan Kline, 
of New York a pioneer in the use of the drug in psychiatric pract'ce 
"But to see patients who icere formerly untreatable become sane, 
rational human beings luithin a matter of ueeks or months means that 


the wall has been breached " 


J ME r Dr H , a prominent psy 
chiatiist, at the hospital To 
gether wc walked down the 
long corridor towards the disturbed 
ward 

I had come to witness the first 
step in a miracle. For today Dr. H 
was to begin the cure of a "hope¬ 
less” case He would start a series 
of injections with the new drug, re- 
serpine 

As we walked towards the ward 
the doctor told me a little about the 
patient (I shall call him John) Elec¬ 
troshock treatments had failed, as 
had all other therapy He still heard 
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imaginary voices, had hallucina¬ 
tions and retained an unshakable 
behef that he was being poisoned 
by seent enemies "He hasn’t im¬ 
proved an iota since the day he was 
hist admitted three years ago,” Dr 
H said 

At the end of the corndor the doc¬ 
tor took two large skeleton keys 
from his pocket, opened two heavy 
wooden doors in succession and 
locked them again behind us. Stand¬ 
ing inside the ward, he poipted out 
john’s pathetic figjirc 

He looked like a death’s head as 
he sat on the edge of his iron Is^ed, a 
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taljnian, gaunt-faccd, his eye'^ sunk 
djep in their sockets. He glanced 
up and. seeing us in the doorway, 
put his hands out in front of him 
and started .to move them slowly 
backwards and forwards describing 
ligure eights--a weird gesture! as if 
lie were exorcising d('vils. 

John was 38 years old, Dr. H. 

'..lid..At the time of Ins breakdown 

■ 

he liad been married ten years and 
had a young son. He had been suc¬ 
cessful in managing the contracting 
lihn lu'diad inherited, with a part- 
ni'r, alter liis fathi'r’:* death. 

The onset of his symptoms had 
bei'u sfidden. Jolm’s partner, whom 
Dr. H. describe(i as a kindly older 
man, wished to retire and sug- 
gedf'cl that jolin buy liim out, at a 
veiy reoauiable pric(\ At first John 
•igreed, but in a few days he became 
obsessed with the idea that his part- 
niT was trying to ruin him. 

"Of course there was no basis for 
this.' Dr. H. said. "In these cases 
there rarely is." Yet John's sus¬ 
picion turned to conviction, and he 
began to complain that the partner 
was tapping his phone, opening his 
letters and following him in the 
street. 

One morning, after a slceple.ss 
night, John accused his wife ?md 
seven-year-old son of being in the 
coi:^piracy against him. He shouted 
at them, claiming that they were in¬ 
fluencing him by means of a tcle- 
pathic-iay machme given to them 
by his partner. 

After an hour of senseless tirade 


he stormed out of the house and 
went to his office. Seeing his secre¬ 
tary putting on her lipstick before 
the w'indow, he knocked her down, 
probably under the delusion that she 
was sending signals to the partner, 
John then locked himself in his 
olhee and would not come out. At 
length the police broke in. He was 
quickly committed to the niental 
hospital, where he had remained 
ever since. 

\t this point Dr. H. walked to- 
w'ar.ls the jiatieut, beckoning for 
me to follow. John had not taken 
his eyes off us since he had first spot¬ 
ted us. He stood up, terribly agitat¬ 
ed, his eyes blazing. The weaving 
of his hands increased in speed. "I 
know who you are,” he screamed. 
‘T know what you want to do! 
Crooks! Robbers! Devils!” 

The w'ard nurse approached with 
a syringe, but John had now become 
so wild that it was npce.ssary to re¬ 
strain him. Dr. H. beckoned to two 
attendants. They held him, and 
while I watched, the first dose of re- 
scrpiiic was injected forcibly. 

As I left the ward 1 could hear 
j ohn yeWing, ‘ ‘ V m on to you! Crimi¬ 
nals \ Killers!” 

1 RECALLED thosc wild words when 
I returned to sec this patient two 
months later. 

This time Dr. H. did not take me 
to the disturbed ward, but to the 
privileged ward where patients live 
just before they are to be discharged. 
When he pointed out a calm, good- 
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looking man, puffing at a pipe and 
chatting amiably with another man, 
I was dumbfounded. Gone were the 
hollow checks, the sunken eyes, the 
wild look and all the other hall¬ 
marks of John's illness. Seeing us, 
he madi’ a gesture of welcome and 
called out, "Hullo, doctor.” When 
Dr. H. introduced us, John said to 
me with an abashed smile, "Oh, 1 
remember you.” 

One of the characteristics of re- 
serpine is that, unlike the shock 
therapies, it leaves the patient's 
memory intact. So, as I talked to 
John during the next few hours, he 

n 

CV.I-SIRIMN 1 IS ci» lived fioni the 
root of r.iiiviullux, criuie extracts of 
which have been used for teiilunes 
by Indian uauiva'^ The c-jfect m 
most cases is graduallv' to raliii the 
patient, reduce his anxietv and 
make him more amenable to fuither 
meilical or psychiatric treatmen'^. 

Among many such instances is 
that of an 18-year-old Indian 
student whose mind was disturbed 
by failure to pass an examination. 
Restless and excited, he talked con¬ 
tinuously but without sense. He 
became lesentiul, even violent, 
refusing food and resisting all 
efforts of his parents and friends to 
calm him. He was given a rauwollia 
drug, which had to be administered 
by force. Within a few days he was 
quieter, eating again and sleeping. 
Fifteen days after the first dose he 
was completely normal. 

A modern drug containing rau- 
wolfia was developed in tablet form 
by an Indian firm more than 20 
years ago. It is used extensively in 
psychiatry today. 


was able to tell me much about J;iis 
reactions. We strolled about the 
grounds as we talked, and later we 
had lunch together in the hospital's 
cafeteria. 

It relieved him to talk, John said. 
‘ ‘The more I can describe what was 
going on in my mind the farther 
off it seems. I fell as if a cloud kept 
me from seeing the real v'orld. 
Now' the cloud has practically dis¬ 
appeared. 

"You recall how I screamed and 
yelled ai you, and called yoj crim'i- 
nals?' he said. "I absolutely be¬ 
lieved that you were. There was no 
real world for me—only an under¬ 
world. Ihere was a master criminal 
at the top and everybody obeyed his 
orders. This hospital was only a 
blind: it was really their stronghold. 
Dr. H. was part of the conspirac}^ 
and in my interviews with him I was 
secretive and wouldn't talk. 

"I believed the master criminal 
had perfected some sort of telepathic 
device and was trying to break me 
down with it and get me to commit 
some horrible crime. But you no¬ 
ticed those figure eights I kept 
making with my hands? Well, 1 be¬ 
lieved that if I kept making those 
figure eights they could counteract 
the evil influence of the underworld 
characters. And that wasn't my only 
weapon. I had words which I kept 
saying over and over. They were 
magic too and would help to keep 
off the evil influencics.'* 

I asked him when the reserpine 
had taken hold. 
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“I think there were three differ- 
erit periods in the treatment," he 
said. "About two days after that 
first injection I seemed to feel 
calmer, 1 thought it was because my 
figure eighth were really working 
and had counteracted the poison the 
crooks were injecting into me. Then, 
suddenly, I hit the worst time of all. 
I felt for the first time since my 
breakdown that the master criminal 
had been able to steal rny magic 
from me when I w’as asleep. The 
rtfjxt three weeks were hell. 1 was in 
a terrible panic '^11 tl^e time. ’' 

Dr. H. had described the'-e pliases 
to me*fie said the second stage was 
oiu’ in w'hich the disease seemed to 
become much worse. In the first 
experiments with the drug this 
tu’ibulent phase had deterred some 
psychiatrists from continuing the 
treatment on their patients. Dr. fl. 
explained that actually this phase 
was necessary if the drug w'as to 
have a fair trial. 

"About four wc'eks after my first 
injection I developed a tremble," 
John continued. "My hands shook 
as though I had palsy. I was con¬ 
vinced that the criminals had at last 
got full control of my brain. I re¬ 
member I tried to write a letter to 
the police to demand protection, but 
I was shaking so hard that I couldn't 
hold a pencil. Then I became so 
desperate that I gave up my figure 
eights and magic words, feeling that 
they Weren’t protecting me any 
longer. 

"J cMdn't know it then, but that 


was a good sign. Immediately after 
the trembling stopped I really lx‘gan 
to get better. 

"1 woke up one morning totally 
depressed. As I sat on the edge of 
the bed I saw an attendant, a fellow 
called Bill, coining towards me, I 
thought ‘this is it ' You see, I be¬ 
lieved he w'as a mc'mber ol the gang 
that was after me, hut suddenly, for 
the first time, I felt there was no use 
stiiiggling against them any more. 
Let them do their worst; 1 didn’t 
('are I looked up as Bill came up to 
me, expecting w'ho knows what. 
And then he walked past me, going 
on his w'ay to do some* job or other, 

I gazc'd after him, amazed that he 
had not injured me. 

"And tlu'n, a ( loud seemed to lift 
from m\ mind and I suddenly 
realized tliat Bill really lua^ an 
attendant and that tins really was a 
mental hospital. In that instant 1 
knew that this whole business had 
been my sick imagination." 

"Did the unreal ideas come back 
again?" I asked. 

"Yes, they came and went for 
about five days. Each time my lie- 
lief in thci criminals got a little faint¬ 
er, a little less real. And now, instead 
of being secretive, 1 couldn't talk to 
the doctor enemgh. I wanted more 
than anything else in the world to 
clear up what my fantasies had been 
all about. 

"The funny thing was that in the 
talks with the doctor I kept trying 
to find some logic in the crazy world 
I had built up, some grain of reality 
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that would have justified my hallu- 
cinatiojis. That proved I was better, 
for f)nly the sane mind has to find a 
real reason for something that hap¬ 
pened. In the ( iid I admitted there 
was no basis in reality for any of it; 
there was only one explanation - 1 
had been sirk 

"The only thing I couldn't quite 
shake was the crazy conviction that 
my paitner was out to min me. But 
finally, with the doctoTs help, J 
worked it out that if the other stuff 
was wrong my belief about my part¬ 
ner must have been wrong dso. 
Wlien I realized this the whole 
episode was behind me for good 
Ev(Ty day since then it’s as If I put 
another hundred miles between mi 
and all my w-eird beliefs." 

John and I had lunch togetlu'r 
once again, three months later, after 
he had been out of the hospital foi 
two months. He looked tannee’ and 
healthy, a good stone heavier, a 
handsome man wliom nobody would 


have suspected of having ever been 
other than well balanced and sGj- 
cessfiil. He had had no reserpinc for 
a month now, and still felt fine. He 
told me his business was going well, 
and w'hat a generous man his partner 
had been to insist on selling out at a 
modest price. "1 made him go up 
srune in his price," he said, and 
grinned at me. 

WT stood on the street cornoi 
afterw.irds, saying good-bye, 1 saw 
that John wanted to tell me ‘-'ome- 
thmg. Me hi'sitatcd a moment, bet 
finally came out w'iBi it. 

"1 W'^'nder if you'd d<i me a 
fa' our," 'le said. "When yoe write 
about this, would you emphasize the 
fact that 1 wMs consideied a hopeles'- 
( asc ^ Von see, the fact that 1 wms so 
hopeless and still made it back.,to 
sanity is a suit of a message'- 
me'-sage to the families of other 
mental patients. It might keep them 
fiom going through w'hat my family 
went through." 


coo aoo C<y9 OOQ <109 

Personal Appearances 

pAUL'Hh.NRi Spaak, of Belgium, first president of tlie United Nations 
(ieneral Assembly, was on a lectine tour in the United States. "Oh, 
Mr. Spaak," exclaimed a lady after one lecture, "you have been 
wonderful! Yc'u look like Winston Churchill and speak like Chailes 
Boyer 

"Madame," retorted Spaak, "I w'cmld prefer to look like Chark's 
Boyei and speak like Winston Churchill!" - ( ontnhutod b\ An-lrt Visson 

Eddie Cantor tells of a veterans’ hospital he visited wdierp he worked 
extra hard to make the Ixiys laugh He wound up the show^with a jaunty 
good-bye, and said, "Hope you’re better soon.’’ 

"Same t(' you!" shouted th(* veterans. — MarKarct Aitken in Toronto Tt'tegru’n 
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V Hy Wlifted bunk 

lo ii-AKN w»rcls IS of pr.ittit.tl v tliii \oii uill uiKUistdiul jxople bf'ttoi, 

trilk cind rjtt nion ffkctivt'v ihinkinou ututihlv J list \\i ite down \our 

• • 

definitions of flu woid'. vou think \oii know Ilun in iik tlir woid oi plirise 
\ou b(dit\<Ms uifio s/oi to flu kr\ word \nswtis lie on flu ntsfp.i^o. 


(1) lrn*le\ance (ir ul nh \uneti \ 

I (hwne disclosure H th« slate of kU 
lem^ pertiiHiit C I'lsnsjeit 1> 
e tnvnl st deitu nt 

(iJ) proximate (])rn\ i mit) \ it tlie 
tcop It lar iwa\ ( it the bottom 
1 > III are st 

• t 

(f) warrant (wui unt) \ to lx lark 
iilf' m b to have buftieieilt leisoiis 
toi an ai t t to a< cuse D toainst 

(4) punctilio fi'iini'k til' i o) \ a inusi 
cal (liree tion mdu ding a full s^op 
B a portable f im for < errjing loose 
y ipers ( a eliseoiirtesv T) a nice 

point of etieyirntte 

(SI unrequited (iiii le* k^Mte' id) A 
hopeless B uiiretiirned ( uiineets 
saiy I) notd'ikedfor 

(6) embryonic (i in bn on' ik) A 

sliong B iindeveloyicei C fertile 

B swollen 

(7) destitution (des ti tyeio' shun) \ 
despair B dese^rtion C intense* elis 
like D utter want 


fin ingratiate (ill gi i> In ite) A to 
make nn^nltfiil It tifone ne sway 
in C to}>li<( in i fIVoimd ]) 0 ?ition 
I i tiitit( 

(12 parsimonious I'pih si mo m ns) 

\ s le ni h form il ( itonomual 
1) itligi us 

(M) genu* (pt m) \ 1 spird tliat 

e oiil be e dieil up b\ inigle B i bril¬ 
liant i)<.ri)n ( .in e h me nt eef the 
geimplasin l> i ^taiel n itiiie el peison 

(14) dubiety (dyoo bv iih ti) \ dis 
lieme st\ B timielit^ ( iinee rtainty 
IJ humililv 

(15y celibate (lel i bit) A i ministei 
e)f a ehuith B eaie whei eonfreds all 
his ajij elites ( \ min boiinel by his 

vows lo single life l> a In unit 

(lb) presupposition (pre suji 6 /isli' nn) 
\ a eleeision jj that which i-* 
taken fur granled ( a pioyiliocy 
1) a yvrojiO',al 

(17) conducive (koii elyeio' siv) \ 
pleasing B tcmyitiiig ( helping 
It disyileasmg 


i lt disiileasmg 

B contradicted C insisted upon J (18) reparable (rep' nh ruh b’l) -A 
D repeated 5 eapable of reyiair B ehange*able C 

f unforgivable J) agr(*eable 
(9) emendation (6 men day' shun) A i 

a drawing out or lengthening B the I (19) manifestation (man i fes tay'shun) 
correction of an error C an ending I - \ insistence B revelation C 

D an expression of approval | strength 1) faith 

(10) validate (val'I date) A to praise | (20) allegation (al i gay' shun)—A 
B to understand C to prove the j a denial. B a group C a profession 

lruth*of D to make void j of loyalty D a positive assertion 
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'IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 

(1) irrelevance B I he state of not 
being pel tine nt mappiopriatiniss .is 
‘‘The irrihtayiie of his remarks w.is 
irritating 

(2) proximate I) Originally from the 

I aXm prox imu'i near ' He ne t ntai 

est ne ar by e lose ne xt as PI is 
issue is beiunel to tome, up at some 
election either proximate or reinott 

(3) warrant B Jo ha\c or to iiirnish 
sufficient gre,>unels foi an at t a* I be 
lieve the facts warrant niy refusal ' 

(4) punctilio I) I rom the Latin punt 
turn, "point When vve say ‘ ITc was 
attentive to each punitthv ' eve mean 
that he obsened each nice ' point or 
eletail of condue t or ciisteim 

(5) unrequited B Not returned iin 
repaid, not compe nsateei for as His 
love for her was unrequited 

(6) embryonic B Undeveloped ne 
ginning, as ‘ The use of atomie power 
IS still in the embryonic stage 
Originally the (/reek emhryon, from 
en, "in,' and brxein ‘ to swell " 

(7) destitution U Utter want ex¬ 
treme poverty as The destitution of 
the displaced peoples was tragic ” 
The Latin destituere, ‘ to forsake " 

(8) gainsaid—B tontradicted, denied, 
as, ‘ That there is n<cd for new high 
ways cannot be gainsaid ’ Originally 
from Old Knglish gegn, ‘ against," and 
seegan, "say " 

(9) emendation -B From the Latin 
emendare, ' to correct " Hence, the 
correction of an error, an alteration 
wnth a view to improvement, as, "His 
emendation of the order made its 
meaning clear " 

(10) validate—C To prove the truth of, 
tc# confirm, endorse, substantiate, as, 
"He went to extraordinary lengths to 
validate his claim " Onginally from 
the Latm vahdus, "strong " 

SO 


(11) ingratiate—C To place m a 

favoured position, to win confidence 
or favour from someone, as, "He con¬ 
trived to ingratiaU himself with the 
king ” From in-, "into," and the 
Latin g'rafia, " favour " 

(12) parsimonious —( F rom the Latin 
parsimonia, meaning sparing, econo 
mica! in spending monty as "He is 
a selfish and parsimonious old man ” 

(13) genie A In Arabian mythology 
a spirit that could be called up by 
m igi* is Aladdin rubbed his lamp 
and the genu appeared 

(14) dubiety C Ihe* i atm parent 
dubius, ‘ doubting ” give s us our mean¬ 
ing 'oubt unicrtainty wavering in 
opi 1 1 as We must not face tSis 
decision with a feeling of dubuty ' 

(ISl celibate —(' Originalh from the 
I atm ( 'elebs, unmarritd ’ and so an 
unmai'"ied person oi a mm be und by 
his cows to remain unmarried, as, 
1 he members of the Koinan Catholii 
priesthood are celibates ' 

(lb) presupposition— B Ihatwhiehis 
taken for granted a prcliminaiy is- 
sumption as, "The prisupposUion^b 
that most men are honest " 

(17) conducive— C Helping, tending to 
aid or promote as, " Lxercise is con¬ 
ducive to good health " From the 
Latin conducere, "to lead wath " 

(18) reparable —A Capable of repair, 
as "I beheve the harm done is 
reparable ” From the Latin re-, 

' again," and parare, "to prepare " 

(19) manifestation —B A revealing, 
the at t of making plain to the eves or 
the understanding as ' His generosity 
IS one mamjestation of a hne 
character " 

(20) allegation— U \ positive asser¬ 
tion, an unproved averment, as, "He 
made an eloquent reply to the allega¬ 
tion of his opponent " From the Latin 
allegare, "to charge ’’ 

Vocabulary Ratings 

20-18 correct , . excellent 

17-15 correct good 

14-11 correct. ... .fair 
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conquer vast dominions, and in later 
years fiery Turkish and Persian nil- 
ers used tins little country as their 
base for chopping out powerful 
kingdoms in India. In fact, a recent 
scientific expedition to Afghanistan 
posted this sign at its headriuarters’ 
"Eveiyhody who was ever anybody 
came this way.” 

The Land: Afghanistan is land¬ 
locked, being surrounded princi¬ 
pally by Soviet Russia, Pakistan 
and Iran. It is approximately a quar¬ 
ter ot a million square miles in size 
but is 92 per cent liarren, leceiving 
practicallv no rainfall on areas that 
would noiinallv' be cultivated The 
land slopes sharply from the vast 
Hindu Kush mountains in the north- 
cast to the blazing Desert of Death 
in the south-west Only the numer¬ 
ous rivers plunging down from 
snow-clad peaks make life pos:>ible, 
for wherever water can be led on to 
the land the wastes blossom. On one 
tumbling mountain stream, for ex¬ 
ample, I counted 11 separate irriga¬ 
tion systems being led away in one 
mile, and the valley had become a 
paradise of melon, fruit, nuts, rice, 
wheat and cattle. 

Most extraordinary are the invisi¬ 
ble irrigation ditches probing into 
the hearts of mountains that seem 
completely barren. Sharp-eyed ex¬ 
perts will study a slope and con¬ 
clude, "There must be water 
running below us somewhere.” So 
they dig a well, sometimes 70 feet 
deep, and find the water. Then ex¬ 
tremely brave excavators descend 


and begin to dig a tunnel along* the 
line of flow. Sometimes they pene¬ 
trate 20 miles, always deep in the 
earth, always leading water to.,where 
it can be used. » 

The men who work at this dan¬ 
gerous job are given extra pay, 
extra clothes, extra food and extra 
women. When they die from suffo¬ 
cation or falling rock, their clothes 
and women are passed on to some 
new digger and the precious water 
continiK'i to flow'. ^ 

Afghan Men: It is great 'co be an 
Afghan man. 'You are tall, spare, 
tough. Yr.u wear a beard and carry 
a gun. You don't pay too much at¬ 
tention to what the government says 
and you are one of the most hospit¬ 
able men on earth. The minutg a 
stranger crosses your thresliold yoh 
order a sheep to be killed in celebra¬ 
tion, and between fights you sing 
and dance and travel the high moun¬ 
tain passes. It’s a rare, free life. 

An Afghan man, dressed for cele¬ 
bration, is a dazzling object. About 
a small gold skullcap he wraps a 
filmy turban, beneath which ap¬ 
pears a shill exquisitely embroidered 
and worn outside with tails that 
reach below the knees. Soft, white, 
baggy trousers are preferred, topped 
by a well-tailored coat and waistcoat. 

In spite of the fact that the tem¬ 
perature often reaches 115°, most 
Afghan men invariably wear heavy 
overcoats, the humidity being so 
amazingly low tliat one never 
sweats. Once with the temp-^rature 
at 120 I saw a man wearing' two 
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overcoats, and I asked him why. 

‘ ‘tjcts cold at night, ’ ’ he explained. 

“But this is daytime/' I argued. 

“You don’t know my brother,” 
he replied. 

Afghan meh, reared in a raiding 
society, haVe*to take unusual .pre¬ 
cautions to piotect their property 
The first thing a man docs when he 
plants a melon patch is to erect in the 
Twiddle of the held a tiny house, 
where he watdies. When the fruit 
ripens, his whole family joins him so 
that eaclj corner of the field can be 
patrolled. Othcrv'jse iji a single night 
every melon would vanish. 

The centre of Afghan life is the 
tealiouse, hundreds of them dotting 
every road. They are clean, open 
shelters where men can buy a cup of 
tea' withjjSugar for about a penny. 
Sometimes a man will drink 15 pots 
of tea in an hour, the leaf having 
been brought by camel train from In¬ 
dia, the bright crockery from Japan. 

I can still recall the teahouse at 
Ghorband, high in the mountains. 
Over a swiftly running brook an 
arbour had been erected, heavy with 
grapes. Small platforms of dried 
mud had been built beside the tum¬ 
bling stream and covered with 
handsome Persian carpets. A huge 
samovar, with a heating stack right 
up the middle, provided boiling 
water with the help of cow-dung 
chips, whose burning provided a 
pungent incense. On another stove 
lamb kebabs wer^ crisping and huge 
flats of wholewheat bread, the size 
of sitfivJshoes, were being toasted. 


When we arrived at this teahouse 
strangers grinned at us, and soon we 
were being invited to their homes 
for dinner. In somcv^Ostops at moun¬ 
tain teahouses, we were invited home 
to dinner at least 20 times. All travel¬ 
lers have remarked upon the warm 
hospitality of an Afglian teahouse. 

There is only one thing v\ rong. No 
women arc allowed. 

Afghan Women: If being ai> Af¬ 
ghan man is fun, being a woman is 
he!!. From die da\' she is 13, the Af- 
ghaii woman always appears in a 
shroud which covers her, literally, 
from head to toe. A pathetic little 
square' is cut away for hei to see 
througli,’ but this is covered by a 
silken cheesecloth. Since exposure 
of hands would be especially hein¬ 
ous, even these are folded perpetu¬ 
ally in her shroud. I know travellers 
who have been in Afghanistan 18 
months without seeing the face of an 
A5ghan woman. 

The women participate in virtu¬ 
ally no social functions. At the cine¬ 
ma, at plays, in public celebrations, 
at games or riding contests, or at 
formal dinners, no w'oman is per¬ 
mitted, although sometimes special 
films are shown for all-female audi¬ 
ences. Recently a restaurant was 
closed down because the owner set 
aside Wednesday noon for women. 
The police held that a man who 
would allow women in a restaurant 
would probably be capable of any 
crime, so they hauled him away. 

One of the most affecting sights in 
Asia is Afghan schoolgirls bursting 
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out of their classrooms. Children un¬ 
der K3 are spectacularly beautiful: 
handsome features in Persian style, 
clear complexions, very good teeth 
and flashing black eyes. But girls of 
13 or older appear only in the silken 
shrouds that will cover them for the 
rest of their lives. 

This removal of women from pub¬ 
lic life has had one predictable effect 
Afghan men, some of the most virile 
in the world, have unconsciously 
adopted many social customs which 
in other countries are reserved for 
women. It is not unusual ti see two 
killers down from the hills walking 
slowly along a city street holding 
hands. More striking is their love of 
women's coats, and one often sees a 
lean, hipless Afghan man walking 
down the street in an haute couture 
costume bought secondhand from 
Paris or New York Topped by a 
turban, decorated with gun and 
bandoleers, such coats are decidedly 
dashing. 

But the price Afghanistan pays 
for this nonsensical segregation, not 
sanctioned by Islam, is bitter. No 
women work in shops, none serve as 
waitresses or cooks. Of course, fac¬ 
tories use men alone, and no women 
help in government, or teach boys, 
or work as librarians. In much of 
Afghanistan a doctor called to visit 
a woman sits in one room, his 
patient in another. The husband 
then moves to and fro between the 
two rooms conveying his wife's re¬ 
port of her symptoms. If anything 
should offend either his dignity as a 


husband or his view of religion^ he 
censors that symptom. If the doc¬ 
tor’s blind guess as to what should 
be done seems too costly or against 
local custom, the husband refuses 
to relay the diagnosis. In some 
parts of Afghanistan women do 
not even consult doctors. They die 
in silence. 

Today a new problem has arisen 
beneath the shroud. Communism 
has never had much success m Af¬ 
ghanistan, for the local people say, 
“V e live too close to Ru..sia. We 
know what goes o.i up there.” But 
there are rumours that in recent 
year-> secret agents have been stir¬ 
ring up hundreds of young Afghan 
women with the simple statement* 
"When we take over, the shroud 
will go—as it did across the river in 
Russia.” 

Shangri-La: There is only one val¬ 
ley in Asia that resembles Shangri- 
La : the noble Vale of Bamian in the 
north. Here a sturdy river plunges 
down from vast heights and forms a 
valley so tranquil and delicious that 
it seems an invention of a happy 
mind Tall poplars and cypresses 
form cool lanes. Quiet irrigation 
ditches lead into fields of unusual 
richness, and an azure sky hangs low 
upon peaceful villages and farms. 

Merely as a display of benevolent 
nature Bamian would be menjor- 
able, but in addition it is one of the 
great monuments of human history, 
for it was from hero that Buddhism 
spread throughout the worl^. Into 
the face of a great red cliff, on many 
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diffyent levels, early Buddhists 
cai-ved thousands of enormous caves, 
hidden corridors and tiny cubicles. 
This violent cliff thus became a liv¬ 
ing temple, eaph room of which was 
ornamented^ with elegant carving 
and lovely.frescoes. 

The glory of Bamian is inexhaust¬ 
ible. Once, while friends explored 
de(‘p caves, I sat in a room as big as 
the auditorium of a cinema, looking 
out upon the tender valley that 
housed this supreme temple, and 
ab?)ve tlje cool trees I counted 61 
separate moiintai.l peeks, each over 
14.000 feet high, each snow-covered 
and he^vy with valleys and water¬ 
falls. 

The Desert of Death: In violent 
contrast to the mountainous north 
are the vast deserts of southern Af¬ 
ghanistan. Some arc sandy and rise 
in sweeping 
dunes that are 
whirled about 
by endless 
winds. Others 
are baked clay 
beds. But the 
most famous of 
all, Dasht-i- 
Margo (the 
Desert of 
Death), is a 
burning gravel 
bed, lifted into 
brutal dunes by 
the parched 
winds that 
howl ayoss its 
wast«fe. 


Twice I had an opportunity to 
penetrate this sullen, empty hell of 
wind and rock. Looking back on 
these trips, they seem even now the 
most exciting that I have ever taken. 

In bouncing Jeeps we started with 
the mournful rums of Qala Bist, 
where a thousand years ago an im¬ 
perial city housing many people 
flourished. An engineer and I meas¬ 
ured merely the walls round orte of 
the ksser palaces. They were nine 
miles long, 20 feet high, and moic 
thr<n six lect thick. We worked out 
that this wall alone contained over 
65 million bricks and that it would 
have taken one good team of brick¬ 
layers more than 552 years to build! 
Yet it formed only a trivial portion 
of the ruins, and they were only 
trivial rains compared to what 
we should shortly see on the other 
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edge of the Desert of Death. 

There is no road across the desert, 
so for more than 200 miles we made 
our own, and it is an unmatched ex¬ 
perience to sie tiny Jeeps climb and 
drop and sweep and swerve across 
limitless dunes, knowing that an 
hour after their passing there will be 
no sign that they had ever touched 
the desert. 

At night we sought, for reasons 
which I'll explain later, stjme high 
knoll and there spread our blankets 
under the stars. Sometimes a ga/elle 
would pass in the moonlight and al¬ 
ways in the distance we could hear 
the terrifying shriek of jackals, who 
sounded like tormented humans. 
When w'e approached the edge of 
the desert, foxes and wolves ap¬ 
peared. When sandstorms did not 
blow, the night-girded Afghan des¬ 
ert was a place of immortal beauty. 

When we were lucky entuigh to 
camp on some spot where lights 
could be seen, night on the desert 
was magical. The air was unbeliev¬ 
ably clear. Once I happened to spot 
a village that seemed only a few 
hundred yards down the row of 
dunes. It was 42 miles away! 

I liked the desert best at blazing 
noon, when for 20 miles in each di¬ 
rection I could see absolutely no liv¬ 
ing thing: not a mouse, nor a blade 
of grass, nor a weed, nor even a 
dried bone to remind me of some¬ 
thing that had once lived. This fan¬ 
tastic desert was the emptiest earth 
I had ever seen, rivalling the heav¬ 
ing ocean or the Arctic wastes. And 


the scarifying wind that blew across 
it had zero humidity and an inces¬ 
sant whine; it is known as the 120- 
Day Wind, for it blows in such 
unbroken intervals. Once I drenched 
my clothes with water to stave off 
the heat, and in 18 minutes I was 
completely dry. On a previous trip 
a car broke down and in two days 
the occupants were dead, literally 
dried up by the roaiing gale. 

Paradoxically, on Afghan deserts 
more people lose their lives by 
dro ' -.ing than from heats exhahs- 
tion, for at night the temptation is to 
escape the wind by sleeping in pro¬ 
tected gullies; but once or twice a 
year there will be a cloudburst on 
the desert’s edge and a body of water 
30 feet high -called “the earth- 
mover" because it can be hejrd 
crushing rocks ahead of it—will 
come roaring down the gullies. In 
325 B.c. Alexander lost nearly half 
his army in such a disaster, when 
rain fell on the desert just south of 
where we had kept to the high knolls. 

Apart from these flash floods, the 
greatest danger is gotch, a pure, 
flaky gypsum which, when mixed 
with water, makes excellent plaster. 
It lies in beds throughout the desert 
but sands drift over it and it cannot 
be detected, so that a man driving 
his Jeep at 50 mph on the impec¬ 
cable road-bed of the desert ,will 
suddenly find himself pitched into 
a trap of gotch which stops him ab¬ 
solutely. I have seen several broken 
noses resulting from such jarring 
impact, and there have been other 
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instances in which men trying to 
flee on foot across the desert have 
fallen into gotch beds and died as 
’f in quicksand. 

Ultimately we came to the won¬ 
der of the despit, the ruins of Chak- 
hansur. Here at the edge of rocky 
dunes stood 100 miles of ruined 
cities. Fortresses were so common 
that they were not even named, and 
vast areas stood bleak and wind¬ 
swept. 

JA^ell ovei a million people once 
lived he^c, for Chakhansiir was old 
when Alexander flie Ureat passed it 
in 329 ^,c. As late as a.d. 1200 it 
was a flourishing complex of cities 
reaching well over a hundred miles. 
What happeneeP 

Scholars blame the catastrophe 
on salt, ^oats and Genghis Khan. 
Remains are common of extra¬ 
ordinary irrigation canals whose 
prolific waters, over a score of cen¬ 
turies, left such heavy salt deposits 
that Chakhansiir land became use¬ 
less. Then goats, the curse of Asia, 
cropped the soil so closely that every 
tree and shrub was destroyed, leav¬ 
ing the wind free to whip up sand 
and overturn cities. Finally, we 
know from historical records that on 
one hideous day at Herat, 300 miles 
north, Genghis Khan had 1,200,000 
people massacred. It is supposed 
tha^his in.sane policy of total ex¬ 
termination reached the ghost cities 
seen today, after whidi they were 
abandoned to the* howling winds. 

Mr. Wvc-by-Five; The big sur¬ 
prise of the Desert of Death is that 


at the south-west corner there is a 
little kingdom of cool oases, pome¬ 
granate groves and lush waters that 
constitute a miniature paradise in 
the dusty wastes. It is here that 
Sardar Mohammad Alam Khan, a 
47-year-old desert chief, rules as if 
the twentieth century had never 
happened. 

He is universally called Mr. \'ive- 
bv-Five, for he weighs well over 21 
stone and has a jovial if determined 
nature. D.vning three separate pal¬ 
aces, he insists upon acting as host, 
with all expenses paid, to infiequent 
travelleis who come his way. Palace 
numlxT one is something out of the 
Arabian Nights, a rambling, high- 
walled fortress lined with stalls for 
24 stallions and hundreds of camels. 

Mr l*ivc-by-Five is the absolute 
sovereign of his small kingdom, for 
he is too far removed from govern- 
inpntal authority for anyone to 
bother him. He has his own amiy, 
his own customs guards, his own 
system of taxation and his own 
courts. And although his road sys 
tern extends for only one mile, he 
has three new motor cars. When he 
wishes to leave his domain he simply 
informs his men and they build him 
a road, which lasts for about six 
months, when the bridges fall in and 
sand obscures all tracks. 

This huge desert monarch gave 
us his second palace, a caravanserad 
dating far back in history, all its 
rooms littered with rare Persian car¬ 
pets and silver ornamentation. 
Twenty-four private guardsmen 
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watched us as we slept and another 
16 wakened us with a luscious 
breakfast. As we departed, Mr. 
Five-by-Five's camel caravans 
were starting forth for a long jour¬ 
ney into Iran, his big herd of prize 
cattle was oft to the grazing fields, 
his cavalry were mounting their stal¬ 
lions to see us on our way, and his 
three cars were being greased in 
case he might want to ride down his 
mile of roadway. 

He was a true desert monarch, a 
relic of the centuries. 

Progress: In varied ways Afghan¬ 
istan is working hard to bring itself 
up to date. Hydro-electric plants 
provide current for spinning mills 
and big sugar factories. Schools and 
colleges are being improved and it is 
not unusual to find in even remote 
parts of the country hard-working 
French or German professors who 
love the upland life. Everywhere 
health is a preoccupation and with¬ 
in a few years the nation will have 
first-class hospitals and enough 
native-born doctors to run them. 

Rushing through the heart of the 
Afghan desert is one of the world’s 
most unusual rivers, the Helmand; 
it rises in the high mountains of cen¬ 
tral Afghanistan and quickly be¬ 
comes a torrential stream a thou¬ 
sand yards across. Twisting and 
turning, it breaks on to the desert 
and forms a huge graceful curve, 
only to lose itself in Lake Seistan, 
west of Chakhansur. 

Five thousand years ago people 
lived along this river-^their villages 


are only now being excavated—&nd 
even then they teased water away 
from the Helmand to irrigate their 
fields, for it was this river that kept 
the lost cities of Chaknansur alive. 
But each year most of the water es¬ 
caped on to the trackless desert and 
evaporated. 

Today the Helmand is being 
tamed and modem Afghans expect 
new cities to rise along its banks. 
High in the gorges where the river 
still fairies most of its water, en 
Amencan company has constructed 
one of the highest earthen dams in 
existei'ce By jamming milVons of 
tons of rock into a tight bend in the 
river, the Americans have bottled up 
the water behind a dam 321 feet 
high. A sprawling lake has been im¬ 
pounded to feed several hundrqfl 
miles of irrigation ditches already 
beginning to fan out into what was 
previously desert. Model villages 
have been built, roads thread the 
area and new crops have been in¬ 
troduced. I saw one large area that 
used to produce seven bushels of 
worn-out Asian maize to the acre, 
but which now yields 90 bushels of 
a new hybrid American maize. 

There is an air of hard work, but 
because of a tragic lack of com¬ 
munications Afghanistan's progress 
is slow. Apart from Tibet, Afghan¬ 
istan is the only substantial country 
in the world without railways. Four 
lines—two from Pakistan, one each 
from Russia and Iran—approach 
her borders, but years ago Iiighan- 
istan decided to have no railways; 
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oncft when British engineers dug a 
tunnel right to the border the king 
cried, "They are sticking an awl 
into r:y navel." Reasoned the wily 
Afghans, "If’you build a railway, 
the first thing, you know somebody 
will want fo use it." 

Automotive Age: Afghans suffer 
the wor.st loads, bar none, on which 
I‘ have* ever travelled. Potholes arc 
so deep and so frequent that one 
broken spring per 50 mile‘s is nor¬ 
mal. On some roads you see more 
cars stanching wregkcd’than you see 
in motion, and since there are no 
garages* drivers hitch-hike into the 
nearest city and prowl round the 
bazaars, hoping to find a replace¬ 
ment part that someone has stolen 
from another vehicle. 

Once on the edge of the desert I 
came upon a broken-down bus 
whose 20 passengers were camped 
beneath it to protect themselves 
from the blazing sun. When I asked 
if we could help they said, "Oh, no. 
Our driver went to town three days 
ago and he’ll be back any day now." 

Afghan drivers are among the 
most resourceful known. They make 
the average Westerner look unin¬ 
ventive. With a piece of string, some 
nails and a chunk of wood they are 
able to repair an)dhing. 

My own experience with such a 
drivA- was memorable. One night 
when it was my turn to drive we 
were en^lfed in a sudden swirling 
dust storm and I drove our Jeep at 
40 mi;|Ji headlong into a solid stone 
wall. My Afghan driver pitched 


head first right through the wind¬ 
screen. The Jeep was wrecked. The 
flywheel was jammed into the 
engine, all liquid systems were frac¬ 
tured, and the wheels were smashed 
so hard that the flanges were 
knocked flat. 

Slier Ahmad, 26 years old, 
crawled out through the wind¬ 
screen, brushed himself down, 
grabbed a crowbar and started 
wrenching the Jeep back into 
shape. To g^'t the flattened rims off, 
for excimple, he used brute strength, 
but to get the flywheel working he 
used thf crowbar as gently as if it 
were a jeweller's hammer. 

Finally it looked as if the Jeep 
would run, except for the broken 
water, petrol and oil systems. For 
these Sher Ahmad purchased a 
handful of raisins and some ungin¬ 
ned cotton. Mashing them together 
on.a flat rock, he produced a paste 
of which he said, "When the desert 
air hits this, it'll dry harder than 
iron." 

Repairing our remaining damage 
with this raisin-and-cotton glue, 
Sher Ahmad road-tested the Jeep 
and concluded that it would run, 
whereupon we set out across the 
desert. Next day an X-ray showed 
that Sher Ahmad had accomplished 
all this with a broken collarbone. 

I am glad to say that today he is 
studying in America to become an 
irrigation engineer. He says, 
"When I learn something I'll be 
able to help my country to get 
ahead.” 
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Kabul: This strange, enchanting 
capital city (the name is pronoun¬ 
ced cuhble) is built like a capital U, 
with the open end pointing due west, 
where a massive range of mountains 
hems in the plain on which Kabul 
rests. The interior of the U is filled 
by a lesser mountain along whose 
base runs the mountain stream 
which cuts the city in half. 

On one side of this intniding 
mountain clusters the old city, a 
welter of bazaars and mosques and 
fascinating alleys. On the other 
stands the new city, filled with 
handsome European-stylc houses, 
each hidden behind a high mud 
wall. Here abo are spacious gar¬ 
dens, lovely verandahs, ancient 
forts perched high on hilltops, and 
the traditional cool comfort of Asia. 

Few who get to know the city fail 
to become enraptured by it. It is 
dusty; diarrhoea is alarmingly pj-e- 
valcnt; you can't get into your own 
home without banging heavily on 
the gates for the guard who keeps 
out robbers; it has no modern shops, 
no cinemas to which Westerners go, 
no public restaurants or night clubs. 
Yet the social life is one of the most 
charming I have ever enjoyed. With 
so little outside the home, people 
must entertain themselves, and since 
there is a big international popula¬ 
tion (Germans lead the list, for they 
have always been preferred by Af¬ 
ghans) parties are apt to be scintil¬ 
lating. There are more beautiful 
young American and European 
girls in Kabul than in any other city 


its size I have ever visited in Asia. 

Today it is possible to fly into Ka¬ 
bul by any of five different airlines 
(Afghan, Indian, Iranian, Elutch, 
Rus.sian), but you’re crazy if you 
enter that way. Recpinmcndcd is 
the long train journey through Paki¬ 
stan to Peshawar, then the rickety 
bus line through the Khyber Pass 
and, finally, the motor route over 
one of the foulest roads a man can 
travel. 

One can drive only eight miles^an 
hour ,rid the first leg is* through 
such doleful land that many people 
ask to go back, but then yqp come 
upon a dazzling line of white cliffs, 
the road becomes better, and 
promptly you are facing the stupen 
dous mountains of the Hindu Kuijh* 

Fearful passes follow, precipitous 
drops into mountain gorges, breath¬ 
taking roads with tricky outside 
bends, and then you have your first 
glimpse of the noble plateau on 
which Kabul stands. In the city they 
say: "A man ought to be forbidden 
entrance to Afghanistan except over 
the Khyber Pass. But if he goes back 
that way, he's mad." 

The Kuchis: The vision of Af¬ 
ghanistan that persists longest is 
not of Kabul, however, nor the 
great mountains nor the lonely 
ruins. It is the Kuchis. 

You will first see them as‘you 
turn a corner on some dusty road. 
Ahead of you looms a^gantic cara¬ 
van in which cartels lumber down 
the rocky steeps, followed <t)y don¬ 
keys and horses stolen from some 
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upland meadow and goats and 
pissibly a tame wolf and hundreds 
of dogs. All about are fat-tailed 
sheep, whose ridiculous rear ends 
have made rpen laugh ever since 
they first saw them, for each sheep 
has a tail.as big as a pillow, some¬ 
times weighing as much as 40 
pounds, loaded with solid fat that 
can bfiused for cooking. 

Among the animals walk the 
proud Kuchis, the last true nomads 
of central Asia. The men are tall, 
ledh, fteiy-looking, and carry rifles. 
The women are*fiesre-eyed, very 
handsome, and are contemptuous 
of the ^eil. Hundreds of wiry chil¬ 
dren, innocent of school and mos- 
(pje alike, help to lead the animals. 

Kat h spring the Kuchis enter Af- 
ghaiiistaa from Pakistan and India, 
where they have spent the winter. 
Driving their herds before them, 
they climb for hundreds of miles 
into the cool mountain passes. In 
the autumn this vast caravan, 
400,000 strong, comes down from 
the heights and wanders into 
warmer areas. 

Nothing can stop them. They pay 
no ta.xes, respect no boundaries and 
few laws. Spurning houses and 
towns alike, they live under the 
stars, a fascinating, free people. 
Spirited young Kuchi girls, if any¬ 
one^ can catch them, bring up to 
$600 each in the marriage marts of 
Kandal^ar. 

The Kuchis ase at their best, I 
think, ^when seen crossing the 
deserte of the south, for then their 


powerful camels dominate the land¬ 
scape, and sometimes I have woken 
to see 500 of these gaunt beasts crop¬ 
ping stray grasses at the desert's 
edge. These endlessly interesting 
animals can march across the desert 
heavily laden without water for 12 
days. ^Recently one kept going for 
30 days and brought his master 
home safely.) 

If one could see only two things 
in Afghanistan, they would be the 
Vale of Bamian and a Kufhi cara¬ 
van 

Russia and the West in Afghanis¬ 
tan: In lecent months there have 
been ma,riy rumours that Russia is 
about to take ovei Afghanistan, but 
on closer inspection this seems un¬ 
likely. 

For more than a century Afghan¬ 
istan existed because she was able 
cleverly to play Britain off against 
Russia. Now America is being used 
in'the same way, which is all right 
so long as the nation stays free. 

Afghans do not like Russians. 
They realize that w'hen Russian in¬ 
terests dictate a move southward, 
Communist troops can occupy Ka¬ 
bul in a week. They know that Rus¬ 
sia is the great, permanent threat to 
their freedom, so although Afghans 
have never fought Russia, and al¬ 
though they fought Great Britain in 
three bloody wars—each ending in 
a kind of draw—whenever the chips 
have been down Afghanistan has 
sided with Britain rather than her 
enemies. Today the Afghans would 
probably likewise side with the 
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United States and her allies. 

Working on the Communist prin¬ 
ciple that it is always good to have 
subversive elements burrowing in 
any neighbouring country, Russia 
has recently moved into Afghani¬ 
stan with a series of tricndly, con¬ 
spicuous aid programmes. With a 
touch of biilliance they allow the 
Americans to work in out-of-the- 
wav spots like the Helmand River 
while they do odd jobs in the lu'art 
of Kabul, where everybody can see 
how efficient and how kindly they 
really are. 

They pave the streets (with huge 
Russian machines), build oil tanks 


(on the highest hill), and set up 
stone-crushing works (on the m?in 
road). America has given Afghani¬ 
stan five million dollars and loaned 
40 million more, with little effect on 
Kabul, whereas the Russians have 
spent far less with enormous propa¬ 
ganda results. 

It is not easy to enter Afghani¬ 
stan, nor is travel within the coun¬ 
try always pleasant, but the total 
experience is quite unforgettable. 
The warmth of the citizens outside 
Kab il is unmatched. The, laughter 
and good times ir the upland passes 
aie delightful, and the impact of the 
desert md the silent ruins is great. 
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By Peter Marshall 


G^Siff/HANGES are everywhere. 

Many institutions and rustoms that we once thought were saciosanct have 
gone by the board. ' 

Yet there are a few that abide, defying time and revolution. 

The olff message: "For unto you is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord" is still the heart of Chrishnas. 


Lni) this message can neither be changed—nor quite forgotten, although 
there arefnany things that tend to make us forget. 

The idea of Santa Claus coming in a helicopter does not ring true. 

No interior decorator with a fondness for yellow or blue could ever persuade 
me to forsake the Christmas colours of red and green. 

I must confess that modernistic Christmas cards leave me cold. 

I cannot appreciate any of the designs that leave out the traditional 
S 5 mibols of the star, the manger, the wi.se men on their camels. 

Angels there must be—but they need not be modernistic angels in evening 
dress and peroxide permanent waves. 


<?5 HERE is no need to search for stories new and different. There is only one 
after all—and no modem author can improve it: 

And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, keep¬ 
ing watch over theirfiock by right. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them: and they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, 

- —,— -- —— — - ---- 

Peter Marshall, explain of the U.R Senate from 1947 until his death in 1949, is the 
subject of his wife's book, A Man Called Peter. The sermon "Let’s Keep Christmas” 
carries a r^essage that is even more pertinent now than when it was first delivered. 

Cmdemed from "Let’s Keep Chnstmas." by Peter MarshaU, published by Peter Dames at 5s 
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Fear not: for, behold, / bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people. 

For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. 


<5W E all feel the pressure of approaching Christmas. 

The traffic is terrible. 

You can't find a parking space. . . . 

The shops are crowded. . . . 

^ The pushing throng makes shopping a nightmare. 

You are thinking about presents—wondering what in the world you can 
get for so-and-so. 

You think of friends and loved ones who are so hard to shop for. 

You can’t think of anything they need \' hich js rather strange‘when you 
stop to consider it). 

Perhaps there is nothing in a shop that thry need. 

But what about some token of love—whai oout love itself . . . 

and friendship . . . 
and understanding . . . 
and consideration . . . 
and a helping hand . . . 
and a smile . . . 
and a prayer ? 

You can't buy these things in any shop, and these are the very things people 
need. 

We all need them. . , . Blessed will they be who receive them this Chiistmas 
or at any time. 


J£)et's not permit the crowds and the rush to crowd Christmas out of our 
hearts . . . 

for that is where it belongs. 

Christmas is not in the shops— . 

but in the hearts of people. 

Let's not give way to cynicism and mutter that "Christmas has become 
commercialized.” 

It never will be—unless you let it be. 

Your Christmas is not commercialized, unless you have commercialized it.' 

J(0et's not succumb to the sophistication that complains: 

"Christmas belongs only to the children.” 
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TJiat shows that you have never understood Christmas at all, for the older 
•you get, the more it means, if you know what it means. 

Christmas, though for ever young, grows old with us. 

Have you been saying, “I just can't seem to feel the Christmas spirit this 
yea^r?" 

That’s top bad. 

As a coafession of lack of faith, it is rather significant. 

You are saying that you feel no joy that Jesus came into the world. . . 
You are confessing that His presence in the world is not a 

reality to you. . . . 

Pei haps you need to read the Christmas story ovei again . . . 

need to s’^ down with the Cospel of Luke 
and think about it. 

0Sf 

THANK Ciod fo! Christmas. 

Would that it lasted all the year. 

For on Christmas Eve, and Christinas Day, all the woild is a better place, 
and men and women are rnoie lovable, 

I.ove itself seep'- into every heart, and miracles happen. 

Isn’t it wonderful to think that nothing can really the joy of Christmas? 


LTHOUGH your Christmas tree decorations may include many new 
gadgets, such as lights with bubbles in them . . . 

it’s the old tree decorations*that mean the most. . . 
the ones you save carefully from year to year . . . 

the crooked star that goes on the top of the tree . . . 

And you'll bring out the tiny manger, 

and the shed, 

and the little figures of the Holy h'amily . . . 
and lovingly arrange them on the mantelpiece 

or in the middle of the dining-room table. 

getting the tree will be a family event, with great excitement for the 
children . . . 

Apd there will be a cupboard into which you’ll forbid your husband to look. 
And he will be moving through the house mysteriously with bundles under 
his copt, 

• and you’ll pretend not to notice . . . 

Ther^will be the fragrance of mince pies baking, 

spices and fruit cake 
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and the warmth of the house shall be melodious with the lilting strains ©f 
the lovely old Christmas carols. 


J^XND finally Christmas morning will come. 

Don't worry—you'll be ready for it— 

You'll catch the spirit ajl right, 
or it will catch you, which is even better. 

And then you will remember what Christmas means—the beginning of 
Christianity . . . 

the Second C^hanc(' for the world . . . 
the hope for peace . . . 
and the only way. 

The promise that the angels sang is the most mderful iimsic the 'world 
has ever heard: 

On earth peace, good will to'’'jurd men. 

It was not a pronouncement upon the state of the world. 

It is a pronn.se—God’s promise—of what one day shall come to pa.'.s. 
If history has any voice, it is to say that the ways of men lead nowheie. 
There remains one way—The Way untried, 

—untested, 
unexplored fully . . . 

the way of Him Who was born a Babe in Bethlehem. 


long for the abiding love anr mg men of good will which the season 
brings . . . 

believing in this ancient miracle of Christmas with its softening, 
sweetening influence to tug at our heart strings once again. 

We want to hold on to the old customs and traditions because they 
strengthen our family ties, 

bind us to our friends, 
make us one with all mankind 

for whom the Child was born, and bring us back again to the God Who 
gave His only begotten Son, "that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life." 


QjSo we will not “spend" Christmas . . . 

nor “observe" Christmas. 

We will “keep" Christmas—^keep it as it is . . . 

in all the loveliness of its ancient traditions. 
May we keep it in our hearts, that we may be kept in its hope. 




Ill th( sc ind decide 
ot life c \ c IV ’> \ ind t,iil 
centers the st i e of sc\iid Tiutui i 
tion — adolfsetnc (_ Ihe pli\sic.il 
changes in the lio fv hi\c i picj 
louiicl effect on the tital person ihty 
emotionally, intellectually and 
spiritually 

Adolescence is r time when child 
hood dcptndeiK les and wavs of life 
are abandoned more oi Ic ss foi 
good I his cannc>t be aehie ved with 
out conflict and confused fee lipgv 
moodiness, loneliness, self doubt 
Each adolesce nt must be gm to hnd 
his own identity, his own place m 
relation to woik, to citi/enship to 
his spiritual and mord commit 
ments Each must learn tne intima¬ 
cies ci loving and be'ing lewed, m 
pieparation for the adult role of 


r vtt\hndv has to Huough 
it, b'tt it’s a rii uj t'xptt^ence to 
iuch ge> oration 

he ti<iT d or wife f ithe r or mother 
It tile-, years for this transition tc 
idnlthood to ipprciieh a degree ol 
st iliihtv 

Adolescence makes its appearance 
grulually Between the ages of 9 
and 12 the pe i loel of prt adoles- 
ee nee the ' mid loses some of the 
e h inn anei tractabihty of childhood, 
he begins to grumble about accus¬ 
tomed routines at home, to resist 
rules and challenge regulations His 
language and habits become sloppy 
His attention and concentration suf¬ 
fer, his homework beeomes an or¬ 
deal In every way pre-adolescents 
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and parents get on each other’s 
nerves. 

Tlic child at this age is at war with 
time. He never begins anything soon 
enough and refuses to aercpt help in 
planning. Boys enter the "gang” 
stage, arc full of adventurous play 
and fantasy, and beconit' secretive 
about life outside the home, ’they 
avoid girls and prefer to play among 
themselves, (iiils behave either a.■^ 
tomboys or as “little women,” 
eagerly engaged in teasing the oppo¬ 
site sex. It is the function of adoles¬ 
cence to bring ortler and direction 
into these fitful beginnings of' ‘giow¬ 
ing up.” 

Puberty, the period at whu h sex¬ 
ual maturity is readied, begins with 
hoimonal changes in the reprodiK- 
tive system; these in turn initiate 
secondary changes. Boys develop 
facial hair and change of v('ice. 
Girls, who matiiie one to Ihtee } ears 
earlier than hoys, show' a rounding 
of the hips and grow th ol the hi easts. 

The adolescent swings rapidly 
from independence to dependence 
and back; he is fearful one day, 
overconfident the next; he is 
moody, over-sensitive, never ciuite 
sure what he w'ants, apparently 
wanting quite opposite and irrecon¬ 
cilable things. 

At about 14 or 15 another change 
appears. The child is still unstable, 
moody, unpredictable, in conflict 
with adult authority and with 
himself—yet in many ways he 
is more grown-up. His or her inter¬ 
est in the opposite sex has been 


awakened and is openly expressed. 

At this stage the growing child 
can be as meticulous about his ap¬ 
pearance and manners as he was 
careless a few years befo-c; he is con¬ 
siderably more responsible; he may 
throw' himself into w'ork with new 
vigour and direction. He still lapses 
into introspection and uses childish 
patteins of problem-s<»lving—brag¬ 
ging, swaggering, sulking -but he 
is making un attempt to solve his 
probler ^ on a more mature level. 

Bet ail'll' the adoleseent is deeply 
engaged in a sti aggie for emotional 
emaneif.,u,')n from his parents, their 
lu'lp IS resisted ratlii'r than sought. 
Often, a teachcT or other adult serves 
as the atloltscent’s model. With the 
advent f)f sexual maturation, the 
young ptTson's love needs ar(^ 
diiccted away from his tamily to 
nuMiibt'rs of the opposite sex out¬ 
side. The fact that th(' adolescent 
begins to withdraw his affection 
tiom the pi'ople closest to him makes 
him lonely and intensely self- 
ceiitied. 

Hiiring this period some form of 
sexual expn“^sion is normal. “Neck¬ 
ing,” “petting,” and sex play are 
common. Intense friendships be¬ 
tween members of the same sex also 
oc( ur- and should not be mistaken 
as indications of homosexuality. 

Through experimentation the ad¬ 
olescent discovers his own powers 
and emotions, his ow'n capacities, in¬ 
terests and desires, (iradually he 
arrives at a self-chosen code of con¬ 
duct and morals. It is a paradox that 
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the moral personality which even- 
tu^l^ emerges after adolescence 
often bears a close resemblance to 
the idols of the past—the parcnt:>— 
which the adolescent $eemed so 
determined to tliscard and disown. 

Young ^dople hope to discaver 
Utopia, a world better than the one 
they inherited from their elders. If 
they cannot create it and sustain 
■their idealism and hopes, then they 
einay try to wrench adult privileges 
from the older generation by force. 
Tlujy nis]j ahead disregarding ob¬ 
stacles, yet they afe easil}'^ discour¬ 
aged by the magnitude of the 
struggle •towards maturity, (jrcat 
optimism and pessimism alternate; 
these swings of mood result in an 
* extreme show of independence, of 
ap;»arent cynicism, opportunism oi 
< allous anti-emotionalism. An un- 
d('rstanding adult is the only safe 
bridge for an adolescent as he moves 
from childhood to adulthood. 

The loving parent desires to spare 
his child the angui.sh and errors of 
his own youth. But this is possible 
only to a limited degree. We cannot 
protect our children from the exi¬ 
gencies of their own lives and their 
own growth. Life starts anew with 


each generation; and life's lessons 
must f)e learnt anew by each per¬ 
son, in his own way and through 
his own experience. An adolescent 
thus has to make many wTong de¬ 
cisions m order ter learn. If allowed 
to do this in minor situations (which 
jacket or dnss to w'car to school, at 
what time to cut the lawn), more 
important demonstrations of rebel¬ 
liousness may be avoided. 

But no inatter how much care is 
exerc’sed, clashes between the gen- 
(Tatiui.'' are inevitable. The chal¬ 
lenge of adulescem e to parental 
authority can be resolved only by a 
sincere nspect for differences and 
th(‘ need for (ompromise. Adoles¬ 
cence is a profound learning e.xperi- 
ence for both parent and child. A 
parent should lealize that, since his 
own youth, great changes have 
taken place in manners, in clothes, 
in social conduct, in recreation, 
slayg and language patterns. 

How-ever the adolesc'cnt behaves, 
he still very much needs his parents. 
More tlian anything else, the adoles¬ 
cent needs his parents' trust in his 
essential goodness. And the parent 
still bears the respon.sibility for his 
adolescent child. 


Caught in Passing 

Woman to woman on bus: “Alimony is her idea of a guaranteed 
annuaj wage, ’' - Clyde Moore 

One young man to another: “It's not that I spend more than I 
earn, jt's just that I spend it quicker than I earn it." 

—Contributed by P G Harris 




(iiiooii 



Hips - 


M \N to Witt on inotoi Inp “Mind nagginf^ me a little ^ I’hi starting to 
t ill asli t p j^lU f ^ ^ 

I 

Hisbwi) to \Mle, as they stiuggit with eia/y pa\mg steincs .ind 
Cl tilt n1 ' Whv v*oii y about dinnt IWith just a little luck we’ll lio ele.ut 
liytlun ’ b.ukmiii fUi it \ nr^.ll (t'S'V) 

Uvj (.nisi to inolhet -it liLeiaty tocktail paily “ Fhc film tliey vi lust 
made fiom tiis tiook h is gi\( n turn an idc • i i ii m w novel 

( j ik I 1 > / lit Stit tnihn u ( 

Husbam) to wih <is tilt V take tluu tom little ihoiisteis on a visit 
“ I hey’re sue h nice ;eopl. it s< t iii'^ ■ diit' i le k to .icct pt the ir mvita 


tion 


I I Km J I 111 Ki / isti I iiul I ibiiiu S\iuli( iti 


Giri toKoin matt ‘ lie w.is(/ri i 24 ho'it pass —at me 

e li iiIls Di mils in Mlr/li 

WiiE tei husbanei 'Ot remise I spt nd moie than you t^arn, T^leai > "Si, 
have contielenet m vou ' ’ lunui 

Sie.N em the elooi ot -i ^^egistrai s Gfiice “Out to lunch Ihink it 

eiVt'r Riihionc in lihrts 

Ai'riTONTLR “Sold' to the lady w it h hei husband’s hand eivcr hei 


mouth' ’ ’ 


(.Mini I n ht\ elm i( i> Sun litms Svnilicits 


Swfci r young thing to a triend “1 love Mr McCalle rs for what he is 
He s a diicctor of a steel ceimpany e)s,mn m iht '^uturday Littnn^ pu\t 

Imraiii NT patient to doctor “I kneiw whisky is no help getting rid 
of a cold—but then, neithei is the medical profession ’’ 

e/uiisi Lnhle e hica^o Sun Iimis S>ndi. ate 

Ffmale battle-axe to hei lawyci “And you might warn my husband 
that if he misses a single alimony payment—I'll repossess him 

liinrse Litlity Chicago Sun-Times Synduate 

Wife greeting grumpy-lexiking husband at door • “I'll bet your office 
had a hard day ! ’ ’ _j 3 o m rhe Saturday Evemns Post 
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Thh forgotten man whose 30 years of almost 
singlehanded research brought forth the 
rockc^ and the guided missile 


The Strange Story 
of Dr. Goddard 


By Milton I thm ui 

NIXED States ordnincc men intttrog itint* 
captured Gtinian stit ntists in the spnng of 
104*5 concerning HiHcr s fabulous V 2 rocket bomb 
were surpiised by tlu reply they renivcd Why 
do you asl^ MS tlicse questions^ Why don t you isk 
>our own locktt pioneci Doctor (joddard^ Vht 
‘ learnt these things from him ’ 

Now ten years later the stoiy of Dr Robert 
Hutchings Goddard is still virtually unknown Yet 
this tall bald professor dreamed one of the longest 
dreams of this century singlehanded he laiindicd 
the age of the rockc t as surely as Drvillc and Wilbur 
Wright launched the age of airciaft 

Tong before the Second World War Goddard 
placed the "secret ' of V-2—and seciets beyond it 
—at America’s disposal He was laughed at for his 
pains The Press and public called him "Moony" 
Goddard, and the U S military authorities by 
passed him as ' impractical " The Geimars, how 
ever, •took him senously and studied his work 
.carefully 

Dr Goddard didn’t live to see his own country’s 
massive interest in guided missiles But for the 
American#Services he devised other weapons, sucli 
as the I'ocket-launching bazc'oka, the first weapon 
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to give the foot soldier an even 
cham e against a tank. When he died 
in 191-5—just before V-J Day—at 
tlie age of 02, he left a testament of 
Ins unfinislied work; 22 volumes 
of painstaking lecoids of experi¬ 
ments and theoiies, which took his 
widow a year to transmtie. He also 
lett tile legacy of his leal quest, the 
flight of a lotket into outer space. 
The recent announcement of a pro¬ 
ject to launch a man-made satellite 
into space in order to obtain in- 
foiIllation on the nature of ts e iono¬ 
sphere is, in a w'ay, a fruition of his 
original idea. 

A professor of ph 3 ’sics at Clark 
University m Wortestei, Massa 
chusetts, Coddard appeared the 
model of a conservative pedagogue. 
His speech w’as quiet and urbane, 
his inoustachi' was close cropped, 
his collar stifi and white. Hut be¬ 
neath this bland appearance bunied 
the soul of a revolutionaiy, a 
pioneer on the outer fringes of the 
most fantastic biaiidi of science. 

Rockets, of course, were nothing 
new when Goddard began his work. 
Devised by the ancient Chinese, sky¬ 
rockets had been used for centuries. 
But space flight was something else 
—the province of science fiction. To 
its weird history he brought the 
sobering fundamentals of science. 

Illness may crush a young man's 
ambition. It brought Goddard to a 
blazing purpose. The only child of a 
factory superintendent, he grew 
up in Worcester, Massachusetts, a 
thin, tuberculous boy who survived 


his young manhood despita the 
gloomy predictions of family phj^si- 
cians. Perhaps because he was 
grounded by the doctors, he turned 
to the novels of Jules Verne and 
H. G. Wells, approving their pro¬ 
phecies but noting in the margins 
wherever they violated the laws of 
science. In his garden he watched 
the flight of swifts, studying their 
w'lng structuie 

In 1898, at the age of 15, he tried 
to r o.e a gas filled aluminium bal¬ 
loon destined for outer sp^ce. "Alu- 
miniu’^i balloon will not go up. 
I^'dilic'i ' rowns enterprise," he wrote 
111 his journal, calmly misspelling 
the first failure m a lifetime destined 
to be spent m trial and error. A few' 
yeais later, as a university student, 
he turned to rockets, ‘'anchoring 
them in a home-made test cham- 
bei, measuring the thrast of their 
gases and sometimes filling the 
whole of the science department 
with smoke. 

In 1914, when he was 32 and an 
assistant professor at Clark Uni¬ 
versity, he was granted two U.S. 
{latents which are still basic to 
rocketry. One described the rocket 
nozzle, designed to give the maxi¬ 
mum thrust; the second dealt with 
the combustion chamber and fuel¬ 
ling system; and both covered the 
step-rocket principle, in which suc¬ 
cessive rockets propel the final pay-» 
load. The U.S. Army applied this 
principle 35 years later in a two- 
stage rocket, and achieved man’s 
highest altitude thus far—2^ miles 
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atove the proving ground at White 
''Sands, New Mexico. 

In 1915 Goddard made a pioneer 
test. Until then, most scientists be¬ 
lieved that Tockets moved upwards 
by pushing, their gases against the 
earth's heavy atmosphere, although 
Sir Isaac Nt'wton had rendered a 
law tliat for every action there is an 
equAl and opposite reaction. God¬ 
dard put Newton’s law to the test 
and found that his 
pocket needed noth- 
in^ to f)ush against.’ 

It propelled itself b^’ BjL / 

reaction in a total 
vacuum even better 
than in atmosphere. 

Goddard concluded 
that a rocket might 
"fly beyond the at- 
mosphere into 

But how high 
could one travel on \ 

a professor’s salary ^ 

of $2,000 a year? Goddard hurried 
between his physics classes and his 
basement workshop at Clark. He 
shopped at all the Worcester hard¬ 
ware stores for rocket makings, get¬ 
ting the most for his money. Inevit¬ 
ably he reached the bottom of his 
modest savings. Almost desper¬ 
ately, he prepared a prospectus on 
his research and submitted it to 


then at the verge of the First World 
War, he offered the rocket as a new 
and adaptable weapon. 

Dr. Charles Walcott, of the ven¬ 
erable Smithsonian Institution, de¬ 
clared the prospectus'' brilliant'' and 
asked the young scumtist to state his 
requirements, tioddard estimated 
that $10,000 would cany him 
through, h'earful of alarming his 
pan on. In pared his recpiest to , 
$5,000, which Avas ' 
promptly grajited. 

"He was a lone , 
w'olf," Dr. Walcott 
later obser\‘-d. "He 
jn knew' precisely what 

^ fj hr was doing. I 

^ ^ have never seen so 

J much confnh'ncc 

Early in Novem- | 
L 1918, (ioddard 

\ '• showed the U.S. 

w Army OrdnaTice a 

S {|R\ ft novel recoilless roc- 

^ ket launcher. At 

Aberdeen Proving Ground in Mary¬ 
land he perched his launcher on 
tw'o music stands. The rockets fired 
without the slightest recoil and pene¬ 
trated the thickness of several sand¬ 
bags. Ordnance was impressed, but 
then the war ended and the Army 
lost interest until the Second World 
War, when it reclaimed the launcher 
and called it the "bazooka." 




scientific foundations, seeking a In 1919 Dr. Goddard told the 
grant.* To scientists he offered the Smithsonian Institution where its 
rocket as a means of exploring the money was going in a solemn scien- 
upper# atmosphere for meteorologi- tific treatise entitled A Method 
cal ^ata. To the military authorities, of Reaching Extreme Altitudes. 
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Although he tried to limit himself 
to discussing upper-atmosphere re¬ 
search, his irrepressible dream of 
space flight crept into the report. In 
effect he suggested the possibility of 
sending a step-iocket to the moon, 
there to discharge a two-pound mag- 
ne.-iium flare visible to powerful tele¬ 
scopes on tlu' eaitli. 

This indiscretion landed Goddard 
in th^ Sunday newspapers. Ignor¬ 
ing his sober calculations and 
reasoning, the Press ridiculed the 
professor's "moon rocket" and 
pictured him as a crackpot. 

Thereafter Goddard rarely talked 
of space flight, Iiiit he never aban¬ 
doned his dri'am, or his sense of hu¬ 
mour. "I’m just a little dog," he 
sometimes said, "with a great big 
bone." In private' he n'corde'd his 
concepts of atomic' and solar en¬ 
gines, methods of navigation in in¬ 
terplanetary space, and hied them in 
a locked cabinet in a folder labelled . 
"FonnulcC for Silvering Mirrors." 

It was about this time that God¬ 
dard met a blonde, blue-eyed young 
lady named Esther Risk, secretary 
to the president of Clark University. 
Sixteen years his junior, she became 
his wife, confidante, photogiaphcr, 
secretary, and director of the 
family’s remarkable budget. 

"When I transcribed Bob’s jour¬ 
nal after he died," Mrs, Goddard 
said recently, "I seemed to see him 
again for the first time. I’d lived 
through the rocket with him. I’d 
sewn silk parachutes to bring her 
down safely, preserving her precious 


parts, but sometimes the parachufjps 
didn't work. I’d taken films of 
every test, but sometimes she refused 
to fly. Suddenly, as I was typing, I 
realized that only once,in all those 
journals did he show the slightest 
sign of discouragement.‘'Abadday,’ 
he wrote once. It must have been an 
incredibly bad day i ’ ’ 

In 1026 Goddard was finally ready 
to try his rocket on its first free flight. 
He set up a steel tower on a fann 
owned by a spinster relative. Aunt 
Effie ' V rd, in nearby Auburn, 
Massachusetts. A^a Ward, her 
nephew, recalls Goddard’s early 
fliglits. ‘ laib's rocket didn't seem 
much," he told me. "It was about 
ten feet high with its motor in front 
and .1 lot of tubes leading down to 
some fins to control it. It didn't even 
have a decent body to cover it—ii 
was more like a skeleton. Well, Hob 
kf'pt bringing it out and firing it off 
and it wouldn’t go up. Something 
would blow out, or stick, and the 
rocket would just turn over on its 
nose. Once 1 asked him how high he 
expected it to go. ‘Well,’ he said, 'if 
it ]ust clears this tower I’ll be satis¬ 
fied.’ " 

On March 16, 1926, the skies were 
clear, the weather cold and windless. 
Goddard carried the rocket to the 
tower and lit his blowtorch. The 
three-man crew took its stations, Es¬ 
ther Goddard handling the cin4 
camera to record whatever might 
happen. 

This time it happened. The^ rocket 
was ignited and there came a steady 
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ro|ir. The rocket rose 41 feet m 
height, travelled 221 fett in distance 
at 60 miles an houi, and thudded 
back to earth 2 5 se( onds after 
lauiithmg budi was the maiden 
flightof al] the V 2 s theSnirks the 
Nikes and tlie Icriieis tint wtrt to 
follow 

1 or two yc iis the piofe^.M)! built 
end ieded lire,fr loikcts it Aunt 
b tin s but the v stubbornU u fust d 
to work \ pel then or )ul\ 17 Kt20 
he hunehed one tint lew 102 het 
Mitd 0*1 i till liotdi\ it'. s(jnnd 
c Hikd through AiiUiin pi rsu eding 
1 lex il home wife tbit i i aeiopline 
Indtr^sh'el fly the tmii the point 
ind uubuluues re uhed the fum 
the ti 1( iph v\iies we it lire ith 
llishn^tlii rii w tint l)i (leielel iid 
I )( M t he ide ’ loi the meiein Inel 
t xploeli el V 'ok utl\ 

(lodel 11(11 \pl line el th it the it w ii 
no e \ploMon tint lotket'. an 

noimilK ne)n\ flit Smithsonnn 
Inslitutiop Inline tllv innouneed 
No such wild proieet is ^,oing to 
the moon n (onh rnpl itrd We wish 
te) e reate a niethoel to gither uicte oi 
ologie al ind itmospheiie data’ 
Hut leporters misquote el Cjoddartl 
all over the woild Townspeople dt 
dared ‘ Moony ’ (joddard a menace 
to public safety, and the Massacliu 
setts fire t hicf ordered him to move 
edsejvhcre "They're not doing right 
by our Ne.ll/’ one of Goddard’s 
assistanjfcs observed Thereafter, the 
rocket was known as Nell to the' 
GoddarjjJs and their ernb ittled crew 
Thfe stories were not so amusing 


to some readers hrom Germany, an 
eager young roeke'tcei named Her- 
nnnn Obeith had been writing to 
W oie tste r asking for ele'tails of God¬ 
dard swoik 1 re nil the J ipaiieseaiid 
Italian tinbissies in Washington 
I uiu le pe ite d leejuests foi intonna- 
tion (mtldnel dee lined sue h rc- 
epiest Hut his b isK patents, of 
eouis( weie i\ ulible to ill fe^r ti.n 
e e nts i (t)p\ 

Me uiwhik niihlie r lone we)lt re e 
ogni eel i fellow pioneer threiugli 
tl ^iibi'dj'rs ueeiiint (oleinel 
( h k s 1 mdlk I drove tei \\ ore e s- 
te t to see the piofe.sse)r Deeply 
unp SI d lindoeigh irgiudfioel 
duds ( IV before I) inu 1 Giig 
^enhtim 1 uly in HMO (/odtlard 
re (e IVe (1 Ins hist (jUsgt nht im grmt 
(»t(K)0 Knowing he badtole ivt 
M issai huse tts he me thoelieally 
tiielit el his m ips iiiel i unf ill eh irts 
inel (Iiose New Me \u o foi it broad 
wish line! eleii skies and elrv d(' 
pt nd ible elinute 

I he (lodel iieK md e lew move d to 
Me scale It) Ram h ne ii Roswell 
New Mexieo A e ittleman Oscar 
White turned ovti it res of gra? 
mg land for the u proving gnmnd 
Roswell townspeople used to 
Spaciousness ieuhl\ aecepted the 
space pioneci 

In the bland \t w Me xieo climate, 
Nell eejiitinued to grow Yejung 
Aimy and Navy fliers who knew 
their engineering made pilgrimages 
to see the rocket man 'You know 
Goddaid once told his wife, "W’c're 
not alone in this any more These 
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young fellows believe in Nell, too.” 

(loddard's headquarters was a 
trim, well-equipped machine shop, 
as neatly maintained as a proud 
housewife’s kitchen. 

In May, 1P35, Nell weighed in at 
85 pounds and was 15 feet long. She 
was equipped with a gyroscope tf) 
stabilize her flight. Her liquid oxy¬ 
gen was fed Into the combustion 
chamber by a pressure supply tank. 
Her petrol, ust'd as fuel, serveil a 
second purpost*. Through an ingen¬ 
ious system called curtain cooling, it 
kept the combustion chamlx ’ from 
burning out. 'I'his was (loddard's 
greatest rocket. She lO'-e 7,500 feet 
above the New Mexico sands and 
reached a speed of 700 mph 
nearly the speed of sound. 

Goddard suspi'cted that the Ger¬ 
mans w'ere working on rotkets for 
military purposes. In the late lOdO’s 
he again tried to interest tht U.S. 
War Department in rocket weapons. 
The ordnance men w(‘re only mildly 
interested. It was not until 1041 that 
the Navy sent a young rocket- 
minded officer named C. Fink 
Fischer out to ask his help on 
jet-assisted take-offs and rocket 
bombs. 

Goddard could understand why 
the United States might not invest 
in an all-out programme in guided 
missiles and he w'as shrewd enough 
to know that no nation’s funds are 
unlimited. So he packed up his crew 
and equipment and left New Mexico 
for the U.S. Navy’s research labora¬ 
tory at Annapolis. Here he turned 


Nell from a vertical into a horizontal 
rocket. 

During the 1944 rocket blitz on 
England, details of the German V-2 
were sent to Annapolis. Dr. God¬ 
dard noted the marked similarity to 
his own rocket. Both usqd liquid 
oxygen, centrifugal pumps, pilot gy¬ 
roscopes, curtain c ooling. Both, from 
front to rear, were laid out in iden- 
ticdl fashion—fuel tank, oxygen 
tank, pumps, turbines, turbine 
drive, roc ket motor, “Isn’t this V-2 
youi - icket?” the professor WaS 
asked. GoddareJ, aocustomed to un¬ 
derstatement, simply said: “It 
s<'( ms be.” 

In August, 1945, Goddard died. 
His lungs, OIK e crippled by tubercu¬ 
losis, failed after an operation for 
throat cancer. He was buried one 
week after the Army establisf^fd 
its missile centre at White Sands and 
began testing the German V-2. His 
legacy included some 200 patents, 
many of them granted since his 
death. The space ship which in¬ 
spired them is still round the corner, 
possibly a very long corner. But the 
new guided missiles, their by-pro¬ 
duct, are now a great industry, 
shrouded in military secrecy. Today 
even the smallest of the new super¬ 
rockets costs more than $200,000— 
the total expended by Goddard in 
his 30 years of research. 

Says Dr. Wernher von Braun, 
leading rocket expert and now tech¬ 
nical ciirector of the U.S, Army’s 
Redstone Arsenal: “Dr. Goddard 
was ahead of us all.” 
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i III rTciNsi-h ot I sni ill Lounli^ 
inn in 1 1 1 fri( n 1 iint sitting oiitsirh 
oik' iittin(»)n wl II i big luxurious 
( ar (Irovi u]) Out f f it s t*pi)(d i 
j {lotnfious old 'ady followi d I v i mui h 
less imposing liusbuid In stride ill 
toms she fl nidiided to km \v if tlu> 
hid uiy rooms Assured th it tlu^ 
did li ive looms she de in iiide d to et 
them 

It wasnt king be tore the e ouple 
came clumping dow istairs hurried to 
► the car and <lro\c otf lJu licensee 
itturne d to hi<- se at 

She- amt btiyin ^ isked liis 
friend 

No she iin t W he n I toeik her to 
see the rooms which she s emee* to 
(ike she asked me if we clnngta our 
linen avciy day I s ud we did Next 
;>he asked me if we had any bugs I 
'?aifl we diej not 1 hen I aske d her the 
same two questions e HtinsuR 

In OiJR* senior English class at 
school the teacher was trying to im 


jiiess ip n us the linpoil nee eil i 
luge \ dml try lie teeld us th it if 
\v( tofik 1 woid md use el it ten limes 
it would be oiiis lor life 

|ust then I he iiel tta giil sitting 
next t ) me s tying seune tiling Her 
e\(SiWir( e losed ind sin wi rliint 
ing I iin loin I m loni iom 
I m I ( m 1 (in Feim 1 eim 

1) uNM (i e 

In 1 1)11 Mil MINI SI OKI I nolle tel 
in ittractive young worn in loeiking 
it men s shirts on s lie She picked 
out one inel hiiiehei it to the elderly 
issistint who w IS ittenelmg to her 
Pie ise le ive the origin il price tie ke 1 
on it she siiel bee iiist 1 wint to 
sheiw it to my hiisbmd He says he s 
ne \ e r h ul * t) irgiin 

I iking the shut the assistant 
steiexl looking it he r a moint nt llitn 
he Slid softly Fejrgot his wedding 
day^ Mrs A J Ma\o 

Oxt, MORNiNtj IS 1 was going into 
S lit L ike C ity the bus stoppe d at a 
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lane to pick up a fcirmer, who took the 
seat beside me. He was only middle- 
aged but his shoulders were stooped 
and his hands were gnarled. As we 
sped by the green fields I wondered 
what were the thoughts of this “Man 
With a Hoe." 

He spoke suddenly. “You know,” 
he said, “when He made trees and 
grass green, He just couldn’t have 
picked a prettier colour." 

- K A LkViiki 

Part of my course in sociology 
called for getting some first-hand in¬ 
formation on communities. To do 
this, I went from door to door inter¬ 
viewing people, I put my first ques¬ 
tion to one man, “What do you es¬ 
pecially like about living in this 
neighbourhood ?'' 

The man answered slowly. “It’s 
nice and friendly,” he said. “People 
are always coming to visit us, and we 
visit them. And there are lots of 
children around.’’ 

“And what are the things you don’t 
like about it?” I asked next. • 

The man thought a moment, and 
then said, “Same things, 1 suppose.” 

--Ingkiu Hii Kt 

A FRIEND of mine lost her only son. 
Jim, during the war. And several 


years after that her husband died. 
Going past the house one day, a boy 
who had been a school friend of Jim’s 
noticed the widow sitting alone at a 
window. Her stark expression haunt¬ 
ed him, and he resolved to do some¬ 
thing that might help to give her 
back part of what she had lost. 

He called on three of Jim's old 
triends and the four of them made 
a secret pact: they would be substi¬ 
tute sons. One by one, they began 
casually to drop in and see her. Often 
they took her out—to dinner, or a 
play <>‘ concert—just as her owai son 
might have done. As the boys mar¬ 
ried, she was drawn into their family 
circle-? and became a “grandmother” 
as naturally as if she were a blood 
relation. 

Until she tlied a few months ago, 
slie was one of the happiest ohJ ladies 
I have ever known. Her,“sons” had 
succeeded in giving her family b*ck 
to her. — BiANfHi Koe 

Typewtitten contYibuUons may be 
addressed to '‘Life’s Like That” 
Editor, The Reader’s Digest, 25 
Berkeley Square, London, W.1. Pay¬ 
ment will be at the usual rates. 
Rejected contributions cannot be 
returned. 


Down But Not Out 

^UE REFLEXES a man acquires to help him to earn his daily bread 
are highly developed in some professions. Consider the case of 
Raul (Raton) Macias, of Mexico City; 

About to undergo an operation for setting a broken jaw, Macias 
began to breathe deeply as the anaesthetic was administereif. 
“One,” intoned the anaesthetist, starting his count. “Two. Three. 
Four. ...” 


All went well until the count reached nine, at which point the 
world bantamweight champion made desperate efforts to get to 

-Stiorts mstrSied 




Mission Amid the Ruins 


By Robert Littell 


T WAb (lining the Second World 
War that Mano Tirabassi had 
the vision which changed his 
destiny. Tiiabassi, son of a well-to- 
do landowner in the mountains of 
Abrii/zi, had been working in Rome 
as a government clerk. When 
refugees began pouring into the city 
he was appalled by their misery and 
gave up his job to volunteer as a hos¬ 
pital orderly. One night, leaning out 
(jf a window for a breath of air, he 
heard groans coming up from the 
(Jarkness. He hurried down and 
found a ragged old man, who mum¬ 
bled that he had walked all the way 
from Cassino, where his family had 
been kilfid in an air raid. Tirabassi 


liftcc^ the old man on to his back 
and carried him into the hospital. 

Oil the way, Tirabassi says, there 
was a sudden brightness, and a 
young girl all in white floated to¬ 
wards him, bidding him have no 
fear, for he had been chosen to help 
the friendless, the homeless, the 
roofless, the uprooted. To this work, 
she said, he must dedicate his life. 

When this vision appeared to him 
Tirabassi was in his late 20's. Some 
5,000 nights have since passed. On 
every one of them Mario Tirabassi 
has gone out into the stony silences 
of darkened Rome carrying packs 
and bundles stuffed with clothes, 
bread, cheese, ham, shoes, socks, 
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blankets for the lost human beings 
no one else has bothered to find. By 
day he is out trying to find jobs for 
them; getting them admitted to 
hospitals, homes, asylums; sending 
some to their distant villages; per¬ 
suading the authorities that lack of 
a legal residence, or even a roof, 
does not strike a man from the roll 
of humanity. 

Tirabassi is not a member of any 
religious order. His mission is ot liis 
own making. Some of the people 
he helps have tiny pensions: just 
enough to live on, but not enough 
for a roof. So thoy find themselves 
free lodging amid the ruins of 
Rome's ancient splendour. Some 
are old men, hermits by taste and 
habit. Most cannot get regular work 
or official relief because they have no 
"papers." In our modern bureau¬ 
cratic world even misery must have 
its passport. 

Before dawn the homeless ones 
are up and scattered over the city, 
sunning themselves, doing pitifully 
small odd jobs now and then, wash¬ 
ing their rags in the river, collecting 
cigarette ends, raking over the dust¬ 
bins. A few hours later the tourists 
pour out of their comfortable hotels 
to gape at the splintered marble 
ruins and take snapshots. No one 
tells them how many of the piles of 
ancient stone shelter hundreds of 
poor devils who, by night, when 
there is no one about to catch them 
at it, will crawl back to their rocky 
beds among the centuries. 

It is later still that Tirabassi's 


round begins. At first the whole bur¬ 
den was his, literally on his own 
shoulders, and on foot. More than 
once, as he carried his heavy load 
through the empty streets, tUomo 
del Sacco (the Man \yith the Sack) 
was stopped and questioned by 
police. It was not long before he was 
carrying and refilling three, four, 
five "sacks every night. 

And then the ancient pattern or 
the leader and his disciples wove it¬ 
self about him. Four friends joined 
him on his nocturnal 'errands: a 
Roman prince, a young student, a 
Neapo'itan businessman, a retired 
admiral. Carrying packs and bun¬ 
dles of their own, they stumbled 
after him into the night, seeing cor¬ 
ners of their capital they never knew 
existed and human beings ^ho 
seemed to be living in a limbo be¬ 
tween this world and the next. 

For several years Tirabassi bore 
all the cost of his good works him¬ 
self, spending most of his small in¬ 
come from the family acres. But 
gradually, as more and more Ro¬ 
mans began to hear about him, help 
trickled in from others, often anony 
mous, always unsolicited, for Tira¬ 
bassi boasts: "1 have never asked 
anyone for anything." Food, 
clothes, blankets are left at his 
door; money comes in from stran- , 
gers who stop him in the street; from 
men he helped and who later got a 
job. A homeless man to whom Tira¬ 
bassi had given a suit from an un¬ 
known donor found 30,000 lire in his 
pockets, which he turned over to 
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Tirabassi, sa)dng: "Others need it 
more than I do." 

Over the years, word of Tirabas- 
si's devotion spread until he and his 
friends were distributing the con¬ 
tents of some 70 packs, and some 
25,000 lire in cash, every night. And 
this year their efforts were crowned 
by the gift, from the Pope himself, 
of a mc^or car, to lighten the burden 
* of their midnight rounds. 

What impresses Tirabassi’s com¬ 
panions most is the deeply religious, 
uncomplidkted, early-Christian spir¬ 
it in which he goes* abbut his work. 
Tirabassi does not give from a mere 
sense of duty. When he give?—it 
may be only half a pound of cheese 
or a pair of socks—it is as if he said: 
"With all my heart I thank you for 
the joy tflis brings to me." And 
often, as a sign and seal of the 
brotherly exchange, he bends down 
and kisses his friend in need. 

One unforgettable night Tirabassi 
let me go with him. We met long 
after midnight, when Rome was as 
empty as a closed museum. First to 
turn up was the admiral, on a bi¬ 
cycle. Then came Tirabassi—dark, 
slight, shadowy, with his hat brim 
pulled down over deep restless eyes; 
a sudden smile, as instantly extin¬ 
guished; a profile sharpened by 
leaning into the night winds; the 
alert,•ascetic face of a man both 
•driven and exalted. 

We loaded up with duffel bags 
and bundles. As we started off, Tira¬ 
bassi crossed himself, quickly, de¬ 
cisive!]^, as a knight might loasen his 


sword in its scabbard before battle. 

We stopped first near an ancient 
time-bleached archway. Low down 
on one flank was a black hole, a foot 
or so high and two feet wide. Tira¬ 
bassi probed this horizontal pit with 
his flashlight. 

“Nonnof" he called, “Nonno!” 
—which means "Grandpa." At laist, 
deep within the hole, something 
stirred. Tirabassi thrust a parcel into 
the blackness. A hand grasped it 
and we heard the crackle of paper 
and a wheezy, hardly human croak. 
"Good night, Nonno/' said Tira¬ 
bassi. 

As we went away he told us the 
story: "He’s 76. He has lived in 
that hole for at least a year. At dawn 
he wriggles out, feet first, for the 
hole is too narrow to turn round in, 
and rooks himself a meal in a tin can 
over a little fire. I could get him into 
an .institution, but he prefers his 
freedom. He was in prison for 30 
years." 

The next hours were like a pre¬ 
view of purgatory. Two grey-faced 
men in rags had made their home in 
an earthen-walled cellar reached by 
a shaky ladder. As Tirabassi gave 
the elder one his parcel he gently, 
reverently, kissed him on each 
cheek. When Tirabassi left, the old 
man asked beseechingly to be kissed 
again, like a child who wants to put 
off the dreaded moment when he 
will be left alone in the dark. 

In the labyrinthine cellars under a 
Roman stadium—^the Circus Maxi¬ 
mus—^Tirabassi whispered at a tiny 
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opening, and a puffy, suspicious 
face came to the surface, like a fish 
that doesn't trust the air. 

Deep in the polished granite bow¬ 
els of Rome's tremendous railway 
station we found two men lying 
hunched up in their frayed over¬ 
coats like people caught at night on 
a mountain ledge. As Tirabassi 
poked envelopes containing money 
into their pockets, one of them, still 
half asleep, stretched up both arms 
in the automatic gesture of a man 
who has often been “frisked’' by the 
police. 

Half way up the Capitoline, where 
stands Rome’s graceful City Hall on 
a pavement designed by Michel¬ 
angelo, Tirabassi climbed an iron 
fence to give some socks to his old 
friend, a retired level-crossing 
keeper whose pension is so small 
that it won’t stretch far enough to 
include rent. He lives in a hole in the 
rocks just off the path. A self-re¬ 
specting man, he won't accept any 
food, but he is grateful for warm 
clothes now and then. And he says 
that he is quite comfortable in his 
cavern with a view, where he has 
spent every night for the last ten 
years. 

Under the graceful arches of the 
loggia above the City Hall we came 
upon a human form stretched out 
flat as a mummy on the stone floor. 
It was swathed from head to foot in 
a waxy white paper. When Tira¬ 
bassi lifted a corner of the paper, 
then the blanket underneath, the 
mummy stirred, and up rose a head 


with a sad, intelligent face aiKi a 
sleepy smile. 

Tirabassi asked a few questions, 
left some food, and tucked the paper 
round the mummy again. This was 
a well-educated man who could not 
work because he had tuberculosis. 
Tirabassi hoped soon to find him a 
hospital bed. 

From there he went to the Colos¬ 
seum. In the moonlight the great 
pillared arches, tier upon tier, 
looked like eyeless sockets in a flesh- 
les^ ,kull. All round the''base are 
arched vaults; some of them make 
draughty and c avemous bedrooms, 
block'd off from prying eyes by 
piles of rock. 

Tirabassi ducked into one of 
these, and his flashlight threw 
against the wall the giant Shadow 9f 
a man's arm. There, curled up 
among old newspapers behind the 
rocks was a man with hair as long 
and tangled as a sheep dog's. Tira¬ 
bassi leaned down, kissed him on 
both cheeks, and the old man took 
hi«i parcel with a wavering growl of 
thanks, while his eyes blinked in the 
stabbing light. 

For an hour we followed Tira¬ 
bassi round this man-made moun¬ 
tain. From invisible depths and for¬ 
gotten cellars came whiffs of cold 
dead air, heavy with the smell of 
centuries. The emperors and the 
lions, the Christians and the gladia¬ 
tors were gone, but the Colosseum* 
was well tenanted. 

Yet some of the lodgers wiere miss¬ 
ing. “Luigi!" Tirabassi wouM call. 
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or ‘ Tasquale 1 ’ ’ and flash his light 
O’! a huddle of empty rags. "Per¬ 
haps he's been picked up by the 
police. Let's sec if he left a mes¬ 
sage." Tiraba,ssi reached up and felt 
about in a shallow niche in the pock¬ 
marked w^ll. "Nothing," he said, 
"no message. These people can’t 
write, so they leave stones in a hole. 
One sipne means ‘I'm in the hospi¬ 
tal’; two, ‘I've been arrested.' 

In one vault we found two old 
women propped up agamst the 
chilly st#ne like wobbly bags of 
laundry. Tirabas'-t g^ve them some 
bread, some cheese, a little money. 
But rodhi mates such as these are 
rare. Most of the people Tirabassi 
liidps live like hermits, each alone 
in his cave, behind his broken col¬ 
umns, iirider his bridge; each in his 
solitary nest of rags, crushed news¬ 
paper, torn blankets; each hugging 
and hiding from all others, from the 
whole world, his little hoard—the 
precious extra shoe that does not fit; 
the cache of bread crusts in a knot¬ 
ted scarf; the knife with one broken 
blade stropped thin and bright; the 
battered, beloved tin for cooking at 
secret fires; the dwindling cake of 


S3 

soap; the tooth-marked spoon; the 
watch that ticks and ticks without 
telling the time because it has no 
hands. 

In the last Colosseum vault we 
visited, Tirabassi stayed behind and 
sent the admiral tottering over the 
rocks with flashlight and parcel. "I 
don't want to embarrass that man 
in there by going in myself. For 
Tomaso hates me. He insists that I 
am very rich, and that I help others 
only so that God will forgive me my 
sinful wealth." 

Towards dawn, when the sacks 
were empty, the food and clothes 
and liie all given away, Tirabassi 
went home. After a few hours' sleep 
he would rise and get to work again. 
He would intercede with the police 
for Antonio; find a job for Giusep¬ 
pe; take Paolo to the hospital; 
arrange with the priest for the mar¬ 
riage of a roofless couple who have 
been living together, on hope, in a 
vine-concealed den in the antique 
rubble of one of the Seven Hills. 
Then this selfless, dedicated man 
would begin collecting clothes, wrap¬ 
ping parcels, filling sacks for the 
next night's mission amid the ruins. 


Passwol'd 

-/he maternity hospital was 30 miles away, and the road was under 
repair. Time was getting short, and as we waited impatiently for the flag¬ 
man to wave us on at a roadblock, my husband stared at the "men at 
work" sign. Suddenly he snatched a piece of cardboard from the back 
seat, Scrawled on it "woman at labour" and held it out of the window. 
From then on, each flagman sent us ahead as speedily as possible—and 
we rdliched the hospital 20 minutes before our son arrived. 

^ —Contnbjited by Mrs Berle Robinson 



New research suggests that the scourge of atherosclerosis mai' 
be related to the amount of fat in the food we eat 


Is This the Chief Cause 





Important Pioneering 

We HAVE ADVANCED far HI the diagnosis of coronary heart disease and we 
are making some progress in its treatment, but its prevention has received 
little attention We have identified so ne of the basic factors about which 
we can do little or nothing foi example, heredity, which includes the 
stockv (mesomorphic) build and a ’ ery high blood fat in the young, the 
male sex, which is the more vulnerable and increasing age But the 
environmental or “secondary" factors, about which we can do some¬ 
thing have received far too little studv These include the factors of 
diet, tobacco, exerase, stress and strain, climate, and local customs Inter¬ 
national epidemiological research (as to causative factors) will almost 
certainly supply us with some of the answers The article by Blake Clark 
presents some important pioneering which, if confirmed by further studies, 
can have great promise of hope for our future 

Pai r Dudley White M D 
President International Society of C ardiology 


HE CHANCES are one m four that 
the next person you see will die 
of heart disease or a related 
circulatory ailment. These diseases 
accounted for about 25 per cent of 
the deaths in Bntain last year. 
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These are disquieting figures, 
although heart disease is much less 
prevalent in Britain than iiv Ameri¬ 
ca, where the malady has been the 
subject of extensive resean^l. Four 
groups, directed by Doctors ^ohn 
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IS TBIS TUB CHIEF CAUSE OF HEART DISEASE? 


fio^nan, of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Max Lauffer, of the Univer¬ 
sity of Pittsburgh, Irvine Page, of 
the Cleveland Clinic Foundation, 
and Frederick Stare, of Harvard, 
are engag^ in an intensive co¬ 
operative study of one fundamental 
aspect of the problem. 

Another group of investigators, 
led by,Dr. Ancel Keys, Director of 
the Department of Physiological 
Hygiene at the University of Min¬ 
nesota, has for five years collected 
evidence in many parts of the world 
on the frequency ftf ooronary heart 
disease. Many doctors helped, espec¬ 
ially D^. Paul Dudley White, of 
Boston, President of the Interna¬ 
tional Society of Cardiology. Vital 
statistics, insurance records, hos¬ 
pital sur\85ys—all showed that the 
rates of coronary heart disease vary 
widely in different populations; and 
that the rates seem to be related to 
food habits. 

The arteries which distribute food 
and energy throughout the heart 
muscles are called coronary arteries. 
Doctors have long known that the 
greatest danger to the heart is an 
accumulation in these arteries of a 
fat-like substance called cholesterol. 
This substance, produced by the 
liver, is essential to the body and is 
found in most of our tissues. How¬ 
ever,^ possibility being investigated 
is that the body sometimes makes 
•too mucl;i cholesterol or does not 
breEik it down enough. In such 
cases it jnay be deposited within 
the wtUs of a coronary artery, 


narrowing the channel for blood 
to flow through and starving the 
cells of the artery itself. If this pro¬ 
cess continues, the artery may be 
closed by a blood clot. Since the 
heart muscle depends upon the 
blood and oxygen brought to it by 
the arteries, the result may be a 
weakening of the heart. In the end 
the heart may simply stop for v^ant 
of this vital fuel. 

This change in the arteries is 
known as atherosclerosis.* Doctors 
are not certain what factors may 
bring on a “heart attack"; but they 
are agreed that such an attack rare¬ 
ly occurs unless the arteries of the 
heart have been damaged by 
atherosclerosis. 

Dr. Keys studied the records of 
300 middle-aged business executives 
examined regularly in his labora¬ 
tory. He noticed that the amount 
of cholesterol in their blood was 
higher than in a control group of 
younger men. Why^ 

Perhaps they were too fat? No. 
He found little difference between 
the fat men and the thin men in the 
amount of blood cholesterol. How¬ 
ever, some of the men went on diets 
to lose weight, and often their blood 
cholesterol went down. On check¬ 
ing the diets Keys saw that usually 
they were low in fats. Could it be 
that the kind of diet is important 
where cholesterol is involved? 

Dr. Keys got U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports back to 1910, 

* AtheitMcIerow should not be confused with 
artenosclerosu, or hardening of the arteries 
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and was excited to see that the aver¬ 
age American diet has been chang¬ 
ing to higher and higher propor¬ 
tions of fatty foods. Forty years ago 
fats provided only 30 per cent of 
calories; now they provide about 40 
per cent. Could it be that over-con¬ 
sumption of fat caused the body to 
build up cholesterol in the blood ? 

Then to the laboratory came 46- 
year-old Arnold Heth, suffering 
from a disease caused by too much 
cholesterol. It had accumulated in 
lumps all over his body. The nodules 
in his knees were so large and pain¬ 
ful that he could hardly kneel. 

Heth's blood contained the high¬ 
est amount of cholesterol the labora¬ 
tory had ever measured. Otlier pa¬ 
tients of the same age averaged 
about 250 milligrams per 100 cubic 
centimetres of blood; Heth had 
1,000. Here was a fine opportunity 
to make a controlled experiment. 
On a Tuesday morning Arnold Heth 
was put on a low-fat diet. Wednes¬ 
day's blood sample showed a sub¬ 
stantial drop—970 instead of 1,000. 
Thursday—940. Friday—900. Each 
day the rate fell about 30 milli¬ 
grams. But when fat, cither animal 
or vegetable, was added to the diet, 
up went the blood cholesterol. 

Finally, Heth was sent home on 
a strict diet—less than 50 grammes 
of fats, only a third of his former 
intake. Sixteen months later he 
came back for a check-up. His 
blood cholesterol was only half 
what it had been on a free diet, the 
painful nodules were disappearing. 


and he had not lost weight. 

In 1951 Dr. Keys took his re^ 
search to Europe for a larger test of 
the growing suspicion that some 
coronary heart disease was related 
to fat consumption. It is known that 
Italicins consume only about half as 
many fat calories as Americans do. 
Many are overweight, but the 
weight comes chiefly from carbo¬ 
hydrate calories in spaghetti and 
bread. And their death rate from 
degenerative heart disease in men 
is less than a third of that cf Ameri¬ 
ca. Here, ther, vC^as a natural lab¬ 
oratory', with plenty of cases to 
study. ' 

With the co-operation of the Ital¬ 
ian Health Department, Dr. Keys 
tested 200 men in Naples. Analyses 
showed that these men, ^after 40, 
had much less cholesterol in th<iir 
blood than the Americans he had 
tested. Studies in England and 
Spain followed. In these studies, 
too, the amount of blood cholesterol 
and the incidence of coronary heart 
disease were found to have a direct 
relation to the proportion of fat in 
the diet. 

Meanwhile, support for the theory 
came from Sweden, where Dr. Haq- 
vin Malmros, Chief of the Medical 
Clinic of University Hospital in 
Lund, reported that changes in coro¬ 
nary-heart-disease rates during the 
Second World War had paralleled ^ 
changes in fat ratigns of the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries. In occupied 
Norway, where the fat supply was 
lowest, the coronary-heart-disease 
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Accurate wrist watches wen- once very 
rare indeed. People laughed at the mere 
idea of a *wr?st watch that would keep 
time as perfectly as a Chronometer. 

What a difference today! So many 
things depend on exact timing, that 
wrist watches must posses t omplete 
accuracy. And the watchmaker’s skill 
ensures that the tiniest, daintiest wrist 
watch can be a Chronometer — even 
though it may look more ornamental 
than useful. 

According to present Swiss regula¬ 
tions, Swiss watches can be entitled 


Chronometers only if they pass rigorous 
14-day laboratory tests at official Testing 
Stations. Manufacturers cun no longer 
test their watches in their own laborato¬ 
ries and call them Chronometers, 

Rolex, however, have always hod their 
watches tested officially. After these 
scientific, impartial tests, Rolex mark 
each watch ‘officially Certified Chrono¬ 
meter' on the dial. 

For irmnediate identification, the 
famous Rolex Red Seal is attached. You. 
may be sure that a watch bearing the 
Rolex Seal is a true Chronometer. 
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rate declined most. But in un¬ 
occupied Sweden, where the fat 
supply was kept nearer usual stand¬ 
ards, there was much less change in 
the coronary-heart-disease rate. 

Doctors A. R. P. Walker and 
J. Higginson, of Johannesburg, 
measured the cholesterol levels of 
certain African tribes. They found 
that the Bantu, who get only 15 per 
cent of their calories from fats, had 
little cholesterol in their blood. Tn a 
series of 224 autopsies on men from 
50 to 70 years old they found only 
one death from coronary disease. 

Now another country was heard 
from: Japan. The rice-and-fish-eat- 
ing Japanese live on one of the low¬ 
est-fat diets in the world. Did this 
mean that the Japanese heart was 
one of the healthiest? Professor 
Noboru Kimura, head of Kyushu 
University Medical School, studied 
10,000 autopsies, and peisonally 
examined 1 ,(X)7 hearts. Incidence of 
seriously diseased coronaries m 
Japan proved to be about one tenth 
of that in the United States. 

Last year, at the Second World 
Congress of Cardiology, all these 
men recounted what they had 
learned. The evidence was so im¬ 
pressive that more studies were 
started. Already additional infor¬ 
mation is being gathered from 
Sweden, Italy, Sardinia, South 
Africa, the Netherlands and Guate¬ 
mala. Wherever a group tested ate 
a high-fat diet, the blood cholesterol 
was high and there was much coro¬ 
nary heart disease. 


Despite the implications of i^s 
evidence, you must not conclude 
that all you have to do to guarantee 
against coronary heart disease is to 
reduce the fat in your diet. Oiher 
factors are involved. Many lines of 
research have 5 ^t to answer some 
vital questions. 

Habitual physical activity may 
be important: Americans, fojr ex¬ 
ample, get far less exercise than 
most other national groups. And 
what of differences between indi¬ 
viduals, such as sex and heredity? 
What of disordered bodily mechan¬ 
isms ^hat may deposit cholesterol 
regardless of what we eat ? Certainly 
it is possible to suffer fatal coronary 
thrombosis despite normal body 
weight and normal blood choles¬ 
terol. Some men die of suck attacks 
after years on low-fat diets, t 

But whereas we cannot change 
such factors as our heredity, age, 
sex or body build, we can alter our 
diet. Should we? 

First, a warning — authorities 
agree that people should not make 
drastic reductions, fat-starving 
themselves to the level of the 
Japanese or Bantu. Fat is essential. 
But many experts believe that for 
a lot of people a reduction in 
fat calorie consumption would be 
beneficial. 

Could anyone be harmed by cul¬ 
tivating a taste for meat that is 
boiled, grilled, baked or roasted in¬ 
stead of fried? A surprisingly large 
amount of fat is cooked ini fried 
foods. One can avoid 65 fat calories 
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by taking an average helping of 
l)aked potato instead of six or eight 
fried potatoes. 

Would it be (kdrimerital to trim 
the vi.sible fat from the meat you 
eat, to cut down gravies and pas¬ 
tries, to learn to like salads w'ith lit¬ 
tle or no dressing? And would a 
person who now drinks a pint of 
whale milk a day lose by switching 
to a quart of .skimmed milk, thus 
losing 150 fat calories while gaining 
18 grammes of pure protein? Jelly, 
jmii, ni.iimalade or honey are better 
on bread than ImttiT in a low-fat 
diet. 

We could beneficially cat more 
cottage cheese, a wonderful source 
of protein containing almost no fat. 
Most sea food is low in fat and a fine 
source of protein. A big helping of 
grilled haddock (seven ounces) pro¬ 
vides less than half a gramme of fat 


but a good 35 grammes of protein. 

Cod is almost as low in fat, but 
not all fish are: canned tuna 
(tunny), for instance, is fat-he^vy. 
Noi are all meats the*same. To get 
35 grammes of protein-from pork 
sausage you have to conslime 1,320 
fat calories: you can get the same 
amount of protein from lamb chops 
with only 730 fat calories. Calves’ 
liver, beloved of nutritionists, pro¬ 
vides 35 grammes of protein with 
only 101 fat calories. 

All oi. ihis is a good way to reduce 
weight as weU’as prissibly a fonn of 
m^uraui (' against the cholesterol 
[problem. Meanwhile, scientists are 
confident that, given time, they will 
come up with nioie specific know¬ 
ledge as to the exact role of fat in^ 
coronary hc'art disease* as well as^ 
other factors contributing to the 
sc'ourge. 
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DULL times I’ 1. Rartiuin would tieate a popular mystery to sell 
tickets for his New York museum He once hired a man to placr* bricks 
along Broadway, one at Ann Street, another at Vesey, a tlnrrl m front ol 
the Astor House, and a fourth in front of St. Paul’s. The man carried 
a hftli brick, and walking from brick to brick, methodically exchanged 
the one in his haiul for the on<‘ on the pavement, williout saying a word 
to anybody. At tlie end of every hour, lie presented a ticket at the 
museum door, walked through tlie building, and out again to continue 
his bricklaying. t 

Half an hour after the man br'gan his rounils, hundreds were watching 
him, trying to understand his actif)ns Thousands followed him into the 
museum, in the course of several days, lioping to find the explanation 
inside. At last tlie crowds so blocked the streets that the police had to 
intervene; and Barnum and his bricks were well discussed in the neg's- 
paperS for weeks. Wcmut in XetO York Maiiasnir 
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Many scientific secrets are still held in the grip of the silem, 

ice-locked Antarctic. “Operation Deepfreeze” will 

attempt to pry them loose , 


All Eyes on the South Pole 


By Rear-Admiral Richard hyrd, USN, Ret. 


\ FTEK 31 years of exploring, T 
am going back for the fifth 
time to Antarctica, that great and 
mysterious white land at the bot¬ 
tom of the world. A new Antarctic 
expedition, oflicially known as 
"Operation Deepfreeze," has been 
equipped for several years of ''x- 
ploration and intensive scientifr re¬ 
search in the vastness of the 
Antarctic Continent. 


Unlike the North Pole, Antarctica 
is no sea of floating ice but a con¬ 
tinent of six million square miles of 
land—almost as big as Europe anti 
the United States combined. A sheet 
of glacial ice covers most of the 
terrain except where mountains, 
some as high as 15,00(1 feet, pierce 
the landscape. 

It was on the side of one of these 
mountains, in the Queen Maud 
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pange, 180 nautical miles from the 
role, that we saw a massive vein of 
coal, which could add greatly to the 
world's supply. Other explorers and 
I have also brought back evidence 
that valuable deposits of other 
minerals'lie beneath the age-old 
ice waiting to be tapped. Each time, 
I have returned from Antarctica 
with new conviction that this frozen 
"wasteland" is actually a treasure 
house of fabulous riches. 

Operation Deepfreeze gets its 
name frbm Antarctica’s unique cli¬ 
mate. Averaging‘at feast 40° colder 
than the Arctic, it can be likened to 
a massive deepfreeze locker. For the 
same unrelenting, biting cold that 
keeps the white continent unin¬ 
habited has blessed it with a purity 
known itowherc else on earth. Time 
seems to stand still in Antarctica. 
There is no rot, no rust, no mould, 
no bacteria, even, that we know of. 

This startling fact was brought 
home to me one day while travelling 
over the glacial ice. My men 
stumbled on a camp abandoned by 
early explorers some 37 years be¬ 
fore. The boards on the shack looked 
new. The nails were gleaming bright 
without a trace of rust. Near the 
shack was a dog standing in the snow 
looking just as alert as our huskies— 
yet he had been ‘dead for many 
years. We picked up a rope that the 
earlier party had used; it was as taut 
and as strong as ever and we hitched 
our helicopter with it. 

This preserving quality of the 
Antaictic cold might well be one of 


its most valuable assets. Surplus 
crops and perishable foods could be 
stored here in nature's deepfreeze. 
Perhaps this would be the means of 
creating an international stockpile 
to help countries afflicted by famine 
or disaster. 

The new expedition is to be un¬ 
dertaken in conjunction with the 
International Geophysical Year, 
scheduled for 1957-58. The IGY is 
a co-operative effort by scientific 
groups of 39 nations to make, simul- 
taneoiLsly over the globe, records of 
phenomena such as weather, mag¬ 
netism, aurora, ionosphere, cosmic 
rays and geomagnetism, seismology, 
glaciology, gravity measurements, 
airglow and other geophysical ele¬ 
ments. 

On my first Antarctic expedition 
in 1928-30 my associates and I 
founded Little America, the first 
IT.S. base on the Antarctic Conti¬ 
nent. Our planes, serving as mobile 
airborne observation platfonns, 
gave us a tremendous advantage 
over all previous explorers. With 
our aerial cameras we recorded, in 
months, more square miles of new 
territory than all the other Antarctic 
expeditions before us. And on 
November 28, 1929, I participated 
in the first plane flight over the South 
Pole, which is in much more diffi¬ 
cult and treacherous terrain than 
the North Pole. 

After the first expedition I knew 
that I should go back again and 
again, because there was a job to be 
completed. Here was by far the most 
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fertile field for scientific research 
left in the world. Our second expe¬ 
dition ran from 1933 to 1935. This 
time we intensified our scientific re¬ 
search and exploratory programme, 
and added much more land to the 
already extensive realm that we had 
discovered earlier. 

One of the projects for this expe¬ 
dition was an inland base equipped 
as a weather station to record for the 
first time the inland weather of an 
ice age. We were also to take obser¬ 
vations of the aurora australis. Hut 
we could not get sufficient supqdies 
through to the advance outpost for 
more than one man. So I found my¬ 
self occupying this base alone for th(‘ 
long polar night. 11 was 123 miles to¬ 
wards the Pole from l.ittle America. 
There was 800 feet of ice under my 
shack. It w'as more than 80 below' 
zero on several occasions. This ven¬ 
ture nearly cost me my life. 

Despite the war clouds then 
gathering, President Roosevelt in 
1939 established the U.S. Antarctic 
Service and asked me to assume 
command of it. Moving off in the 
autumn of that year, we rcoccupied 
Little America for the third time and 
built our third village there. 

The Service had to be abandoned 
in 1941 because of the w'ar, but the 
United States returned to the Ant¬ 
arctic in 1946-47. Known as “Oper¬ 
ation High Jump," the expedition 
was organized by the Navy. I was 
appointed officer in charge. With us 
were four helicopters and 19 planes, 
some equipped with skis: there were 


13 ships, including a submarine anf^ 
a large new aircraft carrier. All told 
there were 4,200 men, some of 
whom occupied Little America for 
several months. This v^as by far'the 
largest polar expedition of all time. 

For the first time we now had a 
fairly good outline f)f the continent. 
Hut there was still an area beyond 
the Pole as large as the United States 
whi(li was entirely unknown and 
unmapped. 

After ^Iperation High Jump there 
were tl f' e small Naval expeditions, 
headed respectiv^ely by Commander 
(ierald Ketcham, the late Lincoln 
Ellsw'ortl. and ('aptain Finn Ronne. 
These expeditions helped to consoli¬ 
date and enlarge our knowledge of 
various regions and to establish our 
ground control for mapping. 

The dec ision to launch Operation^ 
Deepfreeze is due in no small degree 
tc. the peisonal interest of President 
Kisenhower. The stations to be 
established by the nations taking 
part in the’ International Geophysi¬ 
cal Year will form three great 
chains, extending from the North 
to the South Pole and round the 
Equator. To make the net as com¬ 
plete as possible in the Antarctic 
area, nine nations (the United 
States, Australia, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom, FranccT Norway, 
Argentina, Chile and the Union of 
South Africa) are planning to man 
more than a score of stations on or 
surrounding the continent. In ad¬ 
dition to the numerous c coastal 
stations, France, Australia, N^(rway 
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and the United States also plan to 
establish small inland stations. 

The United States will have five 
or six bases in all. The main base 
will be at or near Little America. 
One sub-])asc is to be established in 
Marie Byrd Land, which I named in 
honour of my wife and unofficially 
claimed for the United States in 
1929. The most ambitious of all the 
projects calls for the establishment, 
if it proves humanly possible, of a 
15-man station at the South Pole 
itself This project will be under the 
diiection of Doctor Paul Siple, who 
has accompani(‘(l mi' on all our 
South Pole (‘xpeditions. To lay down 
the bcise and keep men li\ ing there 
vull tax all oui ingenuity. 

The Pole is situated on a 10,000- 
foot plateau. To reach it our aircraft 
wall have to cross a mountain range 
rising to 15,000 feet. During the'-un¬ 
less polar night the temperatpre 
will probably get as low as minus 
100° Fahrenheit. Hut this station 
would be of key importance, for it 
would provide a tie point for the 


three world chains of scientif c 
stations. In addition there are ini- 
portant scientific observations that 
depend upon the long period of 
darkness which is unique to that 
imaginary spot we call the South 
Pole. 

The great natural laboratory of 
Antarctica is full of exciting possi¬ 
bilities for the advancement of sci¬ 
ence and, thus, our knowledge of 
the world. Nor must we lose sight 
of political and strategic impor¬ 
tant or thd potential value of its 
natuial resources. The coal and min¬ 
er aL known to exist could provide* 
supp.Tt for the world economy. 

It IS possible that this time 
America's return to the Antarctic 
will be peimanent. Britain, Chile, 
Argentina and Austreflia have al¬ 
ready established what appear to be 
more or less permanent bases. In my 
belief, such bases and others to come 
will ultimately prepare the way for 
permanent habitation, on a limited 
but important scale, in this vast and 
challenging realm. 



The Reader’s Digest Association Limited 
offers you sincere good xvishes for a veiy happy Christ7nas 
and a prosperous New Tear 
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How gambling dens in Louisiana were cleaned up 
‘by a determined police chief 


“This Is a Raid!” 


By Bill Davidson and Charles Hinch 


\ 


4P 

A HANDSOME, stocky man in an 
expensive-looking grey suit 
strode into an illegal gambling 
casino near New Orleans, and stood 
at the dice table watching the action. 
vVhen soijieone asked him if he 
would like to play, he said, "Sure." 
Giving the dice-shaker a professional 
twirl he dumped the contents on the 
green baize table. The audience 
gasped, for out [ 
tumbled not dice 
but the badge of 
the superintendent 
of the Louisiana 
State Police. 

The man in the 
grey suit grinned. 

"This is a raid," 
he announced. 

Almost immedi¬ 
ately, half a dozen 
policemen in plain 
clothes 'appeared 
as’ if from no¬ 
where* tVithin a 
few minutes the 


gambling casino had been closed— 
like nearly a hundred others un¬ 
covered in Louisiana by a U.S. Con¬ 
gressional investigation headed by 
Senator Estes Kefauver. 

The man in the grey suit was 
Colonel Francis Grevemberg, who 
has been waging a relentless war for 
decency in his home state. 

The Kefauver hearings revealed 
the existence of 
lavish gambling 
casinos — like the 
’ Club Forest, 

I O'Dwyer's and the 
I Club 118—running 
, wide open within 
easy taxi range of 
I New Orleans. To- 
^ day Club Forest 
; is a cafeteria, 

' O'Dwyer's a hall 
! used by a patriotic 
, society, and Club 
I 118 a deserted 
ruin, its car park 
overrun by weeds. 
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In all the years of their more con¬ 
vivial relationships with the police, 
the racketeers of New Orleans have 
never come across anyone quite like 
Grevemberg. "Cops we can deal 
with,” they lament, "but this guy's 
a- citizen." 

Forty-year-old Colonel Grevem¬ 
berg speaks with the precise accents 
of ,a university professor, and is 
equally at home discussing Louisi¬ 
ana agriculture and the Italian Ren¬ 
aissance. He has been an artist, busi¬ 
ness executive, stockbroker and 
army officer. During the war he 
commanded an anti-aircraft battery 
and fought in Tunisia, Sicily and 
Anzio. 

Like most Louisianans, Grevem¬ 
berg was shocked at the Kefauvcr 
Committee’s revelations about wide¬ 
spread gambling and corruption in 
his state. But he had no idea they 
would affect his own career. Then 
came the elections of 1952. Robert 
Kennon, the newly elected governor, 
sought a superintendent of state 
police with no possible taint of cor¬ 
ruption. He offered the job to 
Grevemberg. Although he had had 
no experience in either politics or 
police work, and despite the finan¬ 
cial sacrifice entailed, Grevemberg 
took another look at the Kefauver 
Committee record—and said yes. 

Most Louisiana political experts 
expected the inexperienced war hero 
to serve his term in quiet anonymity 
—a figurehead. It didn’t take Gre¬ 
vemberg long to dissipate such be¬ 
liefs. On May 19, 1952, six days 


after he took office, he ordered J1 
gambling to be closed down in 
Louisiana, on the grounds that it is 
gambling which finances most other 
criminal activity. He let the signifi¬ 
cance of the order sink in for a while. 
Then, without further warning, he 
attacked. 

Phase one of the attack was a 
series of more than 300 raids to close 
down the gambling casings and 
betting shops. 

Since gamblers have been difficult 
to f nvict in Louisiana, Grevem- 
berg's policy*-was to "raid, raid, 
raid ’ ’ He hit some casinos as many 
as six times, until customers became 
fearful of patronizing them. The 
basic pattern of each raid was essen¬ 
tially the same. First he sent plain¬ 
clothes men to note the location of 
every exit and key target. The^t he 
assembled his men at some nearby 
hide-out and briefed them, using a 
blackboard to show the plan of 
attack. Each man was given a speci¬ 
fic objective—a dice-table operator, 
the gambling house’s books, and so 
on. He planned his raids just like an 
infantry combat team assaulting a • 
pillbox. 

Not long ago, for example, a 
third-floor dice-and-roulette empo¬ 
rium flourished over a cocktail 
lounge across the street from one of ^ 
New Orleans’s biggest hotels. Police 
Superintendent Joseph Scheuering 
had often sent detectives to investi-* 
gate, but the place was so heavily 
guarded that "by the time my men 
got through the various doors to the 
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third floor, there was no evidence of 
gambling of any kind.” 

Grevemberg went to the cocktail 
lounge wearing spectacles and a 
false moustache. Unrecognized, he 
sipped a drink in the second-floor 
bar and took note of the layout. 
Among his 300 policemen he found 
a trooper who had once worked for a 
gambling establishment. The next 
day, this trooper applied at the 
gaming place for a job. He was sent 
to work as a tout in the lobby of a 
nearby hotel to round up hkely vic¬ 
tims from places out of town. 

A few nights later, two men drove 
up to the hotel in an expensive car, 
tipped the doorman lavishly, then 
bounced into the lobby, dispensing 
large tips to the porters and pur¬ 
chasing expensive cigars at the 
news-stand. Grevemberg's trooper- 
tout spoke to them, then escorted 
them across the street to the gamb¬ 
ling emporium. 

The fake tout and his "victims” 
walked past two outside lookout 
men, nodded to a third lookout sta¬ 
tioned in the window of the cocktail 
lounge, and then entered the bai. 
They walked up a flight of stairs, 
and a guard let them through a 
bolted steel door. A hallway led to 
a second flight of stairs, at the top 
of which was another guard control¬ 
ling another steel door opening on 
the gambling room itself. The 
"tout” and his charges exchanged 
pleasantries with the guard, who 
opened the second door. 

At that precise moment, two 


groups of men entered the cocktail[ 
lounge from different directions. 
Grevemberg was at the head of onr, 
group. The men sprinted up the 
stairs to the first steel cloor, just as 
it was being opened from*the inside 
by one of the "victims.” At the top 
of the second flight of stairs, the 
second door was being held open by 
the other "victim” while the aston¬ 
ished guard was pinned to the wall 
by the "tout.” 

Grevemberg and eight state po¬ 
licemen ('mcluding the "tout” and 
his "vkt.ins”J were inside the 
gambling den before the dice could 
be scooped off the table. 

The raid was carried out so quietly 
that not even the doormen signalling 
taxis at the hotel entrance were 
aware that it was in progress. Gre¬ 
vemberg had worked out the timing 
to the split second, even arranging ^ 
to have the bartender called to the 
fax end of the bar—away from an 
alarm buzzer. 

The gamblers threw up all sorts of 
defences against the raids, but, like 
a good general, Grevemberg always 
had an unexpected offensive weapon 
for new situations. In May, 1953, 
for example, he raided a casino in a 
private home. A two-inch oak door, 
barred by five locks, delayed the 
police just long enough for the 
operators to lose themselves in'the 
crowd of 200 patrons. 

A few months later, Grevemberg’s 
intelligence operatives informed hiifl 
that the casino was open for Bu|iness 
again—and that the huge oak door 
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had been reinforced with a steel 
frame. Grevemberg's first reaction 
was, "This calls for artillery," but 
he reminded himself that the use of 
high explosives might be considered 
extreme. He pondered the problem, 
and one night while watching medi¬ 
aeval battering-rams at work in a 
film he got an idea. He called in his 
supply sergeant and they sawed off 
a six-foot length of a foot-thick tele¬ 
phone pole. They affixed four 
handles to the weapon, and troopers 
promptly chnstened it Big Bertha. 

That night. Big Bertha was 
placed in the rear of a shooting 
brake and covered with a blanket. 
Grevemberg then selected four men, 
each over 14 stone, from among his 
troopers. Two of the plain-clothes 
officers lay under the blanket along¬ 
side Big Bertha; the other two sat in 
the front seat. At the hour fixed for 
the raid, the shiny new shooting 
brake (a duplicate of a car owned 
by a wealthy patron of the casino) 
pulled up in front of the gambling 
house. The two troopers in the front 
seat leaped out and ran round to the 
rear of the car. Simultaneously, the 
other two "artillerymen" threw off 
the blanket, and all four men 
grasped the 250-pound weapon by 
its handles. 

Before the startled guards knew 
what was happening, the troopers 
had swung Big Bertha against the 
door. Only one blow was needed. 
The heavy, steel-reinforced door 
flew open as if it had been dyna¬ 
mited, and then Grevemberg’s 


"infantry" appeared from nowhere 
to pour into the breach. The casinc 
is now out of business. 

Ever since the raid on this place. 
Big Bertha and a smaller 100-pound 
version called Little Bertha have 
been important weapons in Grevem- 
berg’s arsenal. 

Phase two of the campaign was 
aimed at the slot machines. These 
were as much a part of the I ^uisi- 
ana scene as the Mardi Gras. They 
were banned by law, but the state 
had given them a sort of cloak of 
legality \ y imposing a tax of $100 
per ma«-nine. So, although he de¬ 
clared war on the slot machines on 
July 25, ’953, Grevemberg gave 
owners a few months to get rid of 
them. Then th^ carnage began. 

This time the colonel used his 
troopers as demolition squads. 
Armed with 16-pound sledge ham¬ 
mers, they fanned out through the 
state, smashing and crushing slot 
machines wherever they were hid¬ 
den—in barns, warehouses, trucks. 
Because of the known friendship be¬ 
tween slot-machine interests and 
certain local officials, Grevemberg 
told his troopers, "Don’t even 
bother to make arrests. Just smash 
the machines." 

The outraged owners appealed to 
the courts, but the state Supreme 
Court sanctioned Grevemberg’s 
campaign of destruction. It had 
been estimated before the battle that 
there were about 4,000 slot machines 
in the state; Grevemberg's troopers 
found and destroyed over 5,500. 
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Grevemberg has applied the same 
aggressive tactics to other forms of 
gambling and to vices other than 
gambling. He has led a spectacular 
series of raids on narcotics rings, 
houses of prostitution (one brothel 
had operated continuously for 47 
years without interference from 
local authorities), juvenile delin¬ 
quency dens and organized trading 
in illicit liquoi. 

When the Kefauver Committee 
began their investigations in 1950, 
they found slot machines, betting 
shops, lottery companies, narcotics 
rings, and white-slave rackets, all 
flourishing. Today you need an un¬ 
derworld guide to find them. 


It would be unrealistic to say tjiat 
all vice has been wiped out in Lor^isi- 
ana. It is interesting to note, h/iw- 
ever, that 315 former gamblers, with 
commendable candour, applied 
foe unemployment compensation at 
the New Orleans area office. Other 
gamblers have conceded defeat and 
moved out of the state altogether. 

“My ambition is to continue as 
superintendent of police fot another 
four-year term,” says Grevemberg. 
“I think that at the epd of eight 
years the people of Louisiana would 
beconn accliinatized again to living 
without crime and graft, and they 
would not allow a return to the old 
tradidou of corruption.” 



Digging Bait 

By'John Masepeld 

J WAS ONLY 17 or 18. I had quit my hfe as a seaman and was 
working in a carpet factory lu Yonkers, New York, while trying 
to learn to write. Having just read Keats and Shelley for the first 
time, I was on fire to be a poet, but the new task I had set myself 
was far more difficult than climbing masts or painting decks. I had 
almost despaired when I came upon this homespun sentiment: 
Sitting still and wishing 
Makes no person great. 

The good Lord sends the fishing. 

But you must dig the bait. 

This easily remembered stanza somehow gave me the courage I 
needed to go on. I dug bait for months—and finally caught a 
pubhsher who accepted my first poem. 

It would have been very easy for me to sit and dream of being 
a writer, but I would never have been one without a constant goad. 
The little quatrain gave it to me. To this day I do npt kno^ the 
name of the author of the lines. But I have been indebted to him 
many times for helping me see a job through. —The Saturday Revuw 
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Incident at Huckleberry Knob meeting house 


By W. Bruce Bell 


T he telephone jangled our 
number that morning at 

_ about nine o'clock—one 

long and two short—as Mother and 
Grandma were making sickle-pear 
preserves. Mother took down the re¬ 
ceiver from the wall phone At first 
she used her everyday tone of voice 
m greeting Miss Delia, the operator 
But soon a sharp change of key told 
ub that Miss Delia was reporting bad 
news. In the kitchen Grandma 
sliced a pear and listened, trying ro 


find a clue as to what had happened. 

"What was the matter with her, 
Delia Mother cned. "What^ 
Speak up, I can’t hear you! You 
don’t say I Yes, of course I will. I’ll 
have to hurry. Thanks for calling." 

Mother hung up. "Aunt Hettie 
Wade is dead,’’ she said. "Her fu 
neral is to be at the church at ten 
and they want me to help with the 
singing. They tried to reach ub yes¬ 
terday but the phone was out of 
order." 



m 


C ondensed from "Gone Are ike Days" copyn^t 1955 by W Bruce Bell 
and published by the Westminster Pressj Phtudelphsa 




GRANDMA DIDN'T UKE FUNERALS 
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^'Grandma was so surprised she 
hirdly knew what to say. "How 
ciftld Hettie be dead ? Why, I saw 
her pnly last .Sunday after church 
and she was as pert as a jay bird. 
What did sHe die of?" 

"Miss Delia tried to tell me, but 
there was so much fiying on the 
line I couldn’t hear her." Mother 
looked at the clock. "Goodness! It’s 
already 20 past nine. I must hurry.'’ 

She paused briefly. "Ma," "^he 
said, "don’t you think.you ought to 
go with me ^ Aunt Hettie wa‘ almost 
the same as kinsfolk.^’ 

Grandma studied a moment, be¬ 
cause she was in a quandary On 
Huckleberry Knob in our little In¬ 
diana farming community, every¬ 
body dresfie^ up and turned out for 
a funeral as a sign of respect. That 
is, everyone except Grandma, She 
didn’t want to be unsociable, but 
she differed in one way from other 
elderly women in our community. 
She just didn’t enjoy funerals. 
Country people of the early I900’s 
didn't always embalm their dead, 
and Grandma once knew a woman, 
she said, who had fallen into a deep 
coma and had suffered the terrible 
fate of being buried alive. So ever 
since then Grandma had baulked at 
funerals. She had the creepy notion 
that Jhe main character might wake 
up during the services. 

But now Grandma said, "I reck¬ 
on ITl put-near have to go. People 
will talk^f I don't. I didn’t have a 
chance to wait on poor Hettie be¬ 
fore she died. But I do hope"— 


Grandma hesitated— "I do hope 
that Hettie is really dead." Grand¬ 
ma set her crock of sickle pears on 
the table and spread a towel over 
them. 

Mother and Grandma rushed 
across the churchyard just as the 
bell clanged the first note of its slow, 
measured tolling. Mother went up 
and joined the choir, and Grandma 
dropped into the first empty seat she 
found. She peered out at the hearse 
when it pulled up just outside the 
open door. Through the tassels and 
plush draperies she could see one 
end oi its black, silver-handled 
freight with the bouquets of pink 
and white carnations on top. Inside 
the church, here and there a muffled 
sob broke the silence 

As the flower-covered coffin 
moved down the aisle, the choir 
sang softly the sad, comforting 
wcfrds of "What a Friend We Have 
in Jesus.” Sniffles broke out all over 
the meeting house, and Grandma 
held a black-bordered handkerchief 
to her face. The preacher mounted 
the platform and delivered a brief 
prayer, then put on his glasses and 
spread the obituary out on the pul¬ 
pit. Just as the congregation settled 
down to hear the reading, a small 
woman tiptoed in and sat down in 
the back row not far from Grandma. 
Grandma blinked through her tears, 
wiped her eyes and took another 
unbelieving look. The woman was 
Aunt Hettie Wade! 

Aunt Hettie nodded to Grandma 
and gave a brisk smile. Grandma 
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wanted to stand up and holler: 
“Stop the funeral! Aunt Hettie’s 
not dead. There she is on the back 
seat!” But she hesitated to make a 
spectacle of herself, so she decided 
to wait and sec what happened when 
the time came to view the remains. 

At last the preacher finished the 
closing prayer, and the undertaker 
shuffled down the aisle and opened 
the coffin lid. He didn’t jump when 
he looked inside, Grandma noticed, 
so at least it wasn’t empty. 

The choir began to sing “When 
the Roll Is Called Up Yonder.” and 
now, pew by pew, the people rose 
and filed past the coffin. Finally it 
was Grandma's turn. She joined 
the line, hesitated a moment, then 
peeped in—at a middle-aged wom¬ 
an she had never laid eyes on before. 

After the service Grandma was 
swept along with the congregation 
into the cemetery, and there she saw 
Mother with Aunt Hettie. They 
could hardly keep from laughing at 


the look on Grandma's face. Mot(i- 
er had learnt right away frem 
someone in the choir that the wo4i- 
an who died was Arinetta Wade, a 
distant relative who didn't live in 
the* neighbourhood an^ more. In 
Miss Delia’s excited phone call, the 
name Annetta Wade had come over 
the noisy wire as Aunt Hettie Wade. 
Grandma was happy to Aunt 
Hettie alive, but it made her wild 
that she had left her pear preserves 
to go and cjy her eyes out over a 

stranv“- 


Pert though Aunt Hettie looked, 
she went down with pneumonia the 
following winter and died. She ling¬ 
ered long enough, however, for 
Grandma to be of some* service m ** 
caring for her. The morning she was 
to be buried. Mother asked: 
arc you going with me to Aunt Hm- 
tie's funeral?” 

“No, I’m not,” Grandma stated 
flatly. “I've already been.” 


Fixation 

/^ARL Archibald, a Londoner, listened as two American newspapermen 
discussed clarity in news writing and the need for simplified language. 

"And how you Americans do simplify it," the English visitor said. "I 
am interested in the use here of the word ‘fix.’ I am invited to dinner 
and my host asks how I would like a drink fixed. He means mixed. My 
hostess calls to us to hurry because dinner is all fixed—and she means 
prepared. My host says he must have a flat tyre fixed—and he means Re¬ 
paired. You say yDu are on a fixed income—and you mean steady and 
unchanging. You say you will fix something to the wall—ai\d yo^ mean 
attach. And you say ‘I’ll fix him'—and you mean get revengfe. 

‘ 'Finally you remark that you are in ‘a Hell of a fix’ and t see tlj 3 ,t you 
may have some comprehension of my predicament in trying to follow 
your simplification.” — AP 
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MARMITE 

THE FOOD FOR FAMILY FITNESS 



MAKE MARMITE A HABIT, THUS ADDING 
VITAMINS REGULARLY TO YOUR DIET 


Marmite is a purely vegetable food 
made from yeast and it supplies the 
vitamins of the B group that are par¬ 
ticularly important for good health. 
Children and expectant mothers have 
a special need for vitamins of the B 
group, and in such cases the daily 
use of Marmite is particularly 
advised, as a shortage of these 
vitanuns can cause ill health. 


Everyone benefits from taking 
Marmite, so use it regularly in your 
diet and increase your vitality. 
Marmite is untouched by hand and 
does not contain meat or animal fat. 

^^RMITE VEGETABLE PAN¬ 
CAKES : Mix diced, cooked vegettbics 
in cheese sauce seasoned with a teaspoon- 
iiil of MARMITE Place mixture on 
batter pancakes, roll up and sprud^ 
cheese on top. Decorate with parsfey. 
Serve hot. __ 


., 4>oz., S-oz., & 16-oz. Jars 
SON& JONES (INDiX) LTD. 

PO Box 387. Calcutta • PO Box 1370, Madras 


HARMITE 

Distributing Agents —j. L. M O R I S O N , 
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Most women are also knock- 
kneed; their legs are built in the 
same bent angle as their arms. Men's 
legs are usually straighter, like their 
arms. That’s why men run straight 
and gracefully and women awk¬ 
wardly, throwing their legs round in 
an arc. It’s why, too, women have 
a harder time with ordinary balance 
and are more prone to tumbles—a 
fact for which insurance companies 
will vouch. 

Why do women go on periodic 
frenzies of house-cleaning and fur¬ 
niture-moving? The husband who 
comes home to find his favourite 
chair moved to a new place can 
blame his wife’s thyroid gland. It’s 
larger and more active than his and 
gives her more pep and enthusiasm. 
She also has a regular monthly 
“nesting impulse’’ that sends her 
bustling about, making everything 
neat and orderly. 


By 

Judith Churchill 

hy are women so clumsy at 
throwing a ball and running? 
Put it down to bone structure. The 
reason most women can’t throw an 
efficient overhand may be connected 
with the “carrying angle’’ of their 
arms. The average woman’s arms 
^e more bent at the elbow than a 
man’s. Jhis may help to cause the 
stiff ^downward motion in ball¬ 
throwing men find so hilarious. 


How can a woman get away with 
such flimsy clothes in cold weather? 

Two reasons. First, she’s better up¬ 
holstered. Nature has padded wom¬ 
en with a layer of subcutaneous fat 
which acts as first-rate insulation to 
hold heat in and keep cold out. 
Second, a woman’s metabolism is a 
lot more flexible than a man’s. It in¬ 
creases heat production in winter 
and slows it down in summer. In hot 
weather a woman gives off eight per 
cent less heat per square inch of skin 
than a man does. 

tl3 
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Why are women sueh glib fib¬ 
bers? Truth is, it's the men who tell 
the whoppers. But most psycholo¬ 
gists agree that women arc more 
adept at "small fibs, deception, 
hoodwinking, exaggeration and 
evasion." Like intuition, it's an age- 
old weapon of the physically (not 
biologically) weaker sex. To com¬ 
pensate for their lesser strength wo¬ 
men have always had to rely on 
strategy; they've taught themselves 
keen perception, observation and 
deduction. Women have learned 
that when they’re cornered it’s 
best for them to take to superior 
guerilla tactics—word power and 
imagination. 

Why are women for ever smelling 
something burning or hearing bur¬ 
glars? There is some evidence that 
their senses may be keener than a 
man's. A woman may be wrong* in 
her conclusions but she probably did 
hear something her husband didn't. 
Her sense of taste is sharper too, and 
so is her sense of touch. 

Why are women always so sus¬ 
picious of their husbands’ love of 
adventure? According to Richard 
Curie in Women, An Analytical 


Study, it’s this: The wife interprets 
it as an escape from obligation-’. 
Women think men are congenitally 
flighty and don't take their jobs 
as husbands and fathers seriously 
enough. It frightens wolnen to feel 
they've handed over their lives to 
those who can't be relied on. 

Why do women go in for concerts 
and ‘‘culture” so much more than 

men? There's a biological basis. 
Such things call for sitting still, and 
it's hard for a mfin to sit still. Wo¬ 
man s greatest avoirdupois is round 
her hips. This anchors her down in 
chairs a id makes her more comfort¬ 
able. A man is top-heavy, with his 
maximum weight round his chest 
and shoulders. He's built|or action, ‘ 
not sitting. 

Why do women change th^ 
minds so much more often than 
men? They don’t. Women are more 
indecisive than men and take a long 
time to make up their minds. But 
once they have formed opinions they 
usually stick to them. Actually it's 
the men who are the mind-changers. 
Surveys show that men change their 
minds two or three times as often as 
women do. ^ 


Tee Time 

ct/ctor Phil Silvers recalled that he was playing golf with Bing Crosby 
one afternoon. "You know how golfers concede short putts,” he said. 
"Well, on one hole I had to sink a seven-foot putt for a par. I looked 
at Bing confidently and said, ‘Conceded?’ 

" 'You sure are, brother,’ Bing countered. And I missed the purr. 

—lies Barry in Cue 
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When the North wind blows through the leaves and branches of the trees, the 
people get the touch of a new and cheerful life 


In a tropical country where most of the year people are tormented by the 
gruelling heat. Winter is a welcome relief Dew laden grass, endless varieties of 
birds coming from distant lands, sweet rays of the sun, all together, creates 


an ideal surrounding 

In a season like this naturally 
everyone likes to look 
beautiful and romantic 
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hair lustrous and beautiful 
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suALBA By Michael Scully 


-Skyscraper Faun in the Tropics 

I N TROPICAL Costa Rica there is a and southern Ainenca. Formally, it 
farm which grows crops under is the Inter-American Institute of 
more varied climatic conditions Agricultural Sciences, but even its 
than any other farm on earth. It be- scientists call it simply' Turrialba,'' 
gins at sea level, producing rubber, after the town where its activities 
rice, cacao and hemp. Then it are centred And they say "Turri- 
climbs into cooler climates until it alba” very much as Moslems speak 
finishes by growing northern pota- of Mecca, 

toes, grains and grasses near the top The usage is apt, too, for Turri- 
of «.n 11,000-foot mountain. At alba is also a symbol of salvation, 
points in between are sugar, coffee. By 1985, at today's rate of popula* 
vegetal^les, fruits and cattle. tion growth, there will be 150 mil- 

^ This agronomic skyscraper is also lion more mouths to feed in the 
producing trained young men who Americas and, unless farm output is 
are sfiwing the seeds of agricultural multiplied, famines are likely. Tur- 
revolution in the countries of central rialba's main job is to prevent them. 
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Its second job is to build Pan- 
Amencan self-sufticiency and pros¬ 
perity. The American tropics can 
grow many critical commodities 
now imported from Asia. Latin 
America could also earn an extra 
$1,000 million yeaily with bigger 
and more diverse crops. 

In nine ycais Turrialba has found 
some vital answcis. It has proved 
that rice crops can be increased by 
50 per cent. Its two new types of 
maize will double the yield in some 
areas. It is producing coflee at lower 
costs. Lank, almost milkless cattle 
arc being replaced by hardy meat 
and milk producers Turrialba s 
techniques are being introdiued on 
farms from Mexic o to Chile 

In Uruguay, for example, Tur¬ 
rialba specialists selected a zone of 
148,000 acres embracing 1,80v^ small 
fanns whose soil was depicted. 
Small demonstration plots vere lo¬ 
cated so that every farmer in the 
zone could watch results. The farm 
of Ernesto Rosas had been produc¬ 
ing a scant nine hundredweight of 
maize per acre from the flint-type 
seed used by the community for 
generations. Here the demonstrators 
made three plantings for compari¬ 
son. For No. I, without improving 
the soil, they used a hybrid top- 
cross seed and harvested 12J hun¬ 
dredweight per acre. On No. 2 the 
old-typc seed was used but the soil 
was fertilized, and an acre yielded 
13| hundredweight. On No. 3 the 
hybrid seed plus fertilizer produced 
22| hundredweight. 


Rosas's amazed neighbours be¬ 
sieged the Turrialba men with ques¬ 
tions. Today they are producing 
their own hybrid seed and queuein^ 
up to use the Institute’s fertilizing 
machine. Manuel Elgueta,.head of 
the Uruguayan programme, esti¬ 
mates that the whole area will even¬ 
tually double its maize production. 

Parallel demonstrations proved 
that wheat production can be dou¬ 
bled and pastures made to support 
twice as many .cattle. This plus in- 
(omi irom (hidden*., pigs, bees and 
other supplementary sources can 
help t(i raise the living standard of 
this rtf,ion above that of any other 
in luial Uruguay. 

Turrialba grew from the Inter 
American Scientific Co’^gress of 
1940. War, cutting off European 
markets, meant hunger and politfcal 
crises m parts of Latin America. 
It was clear that, for security and 
stability, Latin farming must be re¬ 
vitalized. But how ^ 

"Perhaps through a common re¬ 
search centre, school and informa¬ 
tion service,” suggested Ernesto 
Molestina, then Ecuador's director 
of agriculture, "if we can find a re¬ 
gion that offers a cross-section of all 
our climates.” 

The Pan American Union studied 
11 areas and finally agreed on Tiyri- 
alba, where, by going up or down a 
few thousand feet, conditions in 
Montana or in the Amazon Basin 
could be simulated. Costg Rica 
eagerly provided the neceisary 
2,500 acres. The United States gave 
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$500,000 for buildings. Support 
from participating countries was put 
on an equitable basis of $1 for each 
1,000 of population. 

The Shell Oil Company and Stan¬ 
dard Oil of New Jersey gave grants 
for chemical research. By 1946 a 
full-scale programme was under 
way. Today 14 member nations con¬ 
tribute to the work of Turrialba's 
70 scientists and assistants. 

At Turrialba an elite corps of 
young specialists is carefully screen¬ 
ed and thoroughly trained. Only 60 
are enrolled as students earh year, 
all of them university graduates. On 
reaching the Institute the student 
works a probationary month under 
a staff research worker. Then a 
council of teachers questions him 
on every aspect of his programme. 
If he pas.scs this test he is in. 

“Our first aim," says Ralph 
Alice, the Institute’s director, “is to 
equip a man to return as soon as 
possible to his native country and 
attack a specific problem. Often we 
can do that in six months." 

Nearly 250 of the Institute's for¬ 
mer students arc now scattered over 
the countries of South America as 
government experts, teachers and 
plantation managers. In addition, 
there are three Turrialba outposts: 
in Cuba for the West Indies, in Peru 
for the Andean countries and in 
Uruguay for southern South Ameri¬ 
ca. These regional sub-schools offer 
students, farmers and government 
technicians short intensive courses 
given by Institute experts. Through 


these, about 900 young Latin Ameri¬ 
cans get Turrialba training each' 
year. 

Part of Turrialba's \vork is done 
through the printed word. Its li¬ 
brary, the most comprehensive of 
its kind in Latin America, publishes 
a magazine and textbooks for agri¬ 
cultural schools, technicians and sci¬ 
entists in 21 countries. To reach the 
farmer directly it issues pamphlets 
in simple language showing him 
how to increase his crop yields, pro¬ 
fit ’n re-afforestation, get best re¬ 
sults from his dairy herd and combat 
major insect pests. Previously, not 
ten per cent of Latin-American far¬ 
mers have had access to such infor¬ 
mation. 

Fifteen nations are ^ppre.scnted 
among the teaching staff, most of 
the teachers being young in- 
American graduates of U.S. agricul¬ 
tural schools. One senses in all of 
them a dedicated aim beyond na¬ 
tional or personal interests. That 
was demonstrated when the Insti¬ 
tute’s programme over-taxed its 
budget; for two years the staff vol¬ 
untarily deferred a promised in¬ 
crease rather than postpone urgent 
projects. 

“We have hardly a staff member 
who couldn’t better himself finan¬ 
cially elsewhere," says Director 
Alice. “But what comes first is the 
feeling that they couldn't do any¬ 
thing else as important as this." 

Broad, towering Jorge d| Alba, 
head of the Institute’s livestocl^. pro¬ 
gramme, is typical of the group. Far 
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removed from his upbnnging as a 
Mexican diplomat's son, he sym¬ 
bolizes a new and potent idea in 
Latin America, that tiue culture 
begins in the earth itself and in the 
intelligent use of natural resources 
to promote a vigorous life for the 
many. De Alba's contribution is the 
new criollo < ow The old criollo is 
the chief reason for the shortage of 
meat, milk and butter in the Latin- 
American diet Originally brought 
from Spain in the ISOO’s, it has d^‘- 
generated into a thin, almost meat¬ 
less creature By careful -.election 
and feeding, De Alba is now produc¬ 
ing cows that give seven times as 
much milk 

What the group at ruriiallu does 
in the next ten year-^ c an afti ct the 
whole Western Hemispheie The 
housewives of the world, for in¬ 
stance, have a stake in the Insti¬ 
tute's coffee programme Nearly 
all T^atin-Amcrican coffc now 
grows at heights of 2,000 to S,000 
feet, where usable land is limited 
and, when under cultivation, sells at 
$600 or more an acre from Africa 
Turrialba has brought coffee plants 
that are thiiving neai sea level on 
cheap land. 

For centuries coffee has been 
planted in a chequerboard pattern 
and protected from full sunlight by 
banana or other big-leafed trees At 
Turrialba it is planted in straight 
hedges, to cut the cost of picking 
and cultivating, and is completely 
exposed to the sun. This reduces the 
life of the shrub from v^O to 15 years. 


but it doubles production. While it 
requires careful management, its^ 
general use would mean a plentiful 
coffee supply instead of a shortage 
Nine tenths of Latin-Amcncan 
nibbqr still comes from wild jungle 
trees because the Latin planter can¬ 
not compete with the low wages 
paid in the bar Hast Moreover, 
planted rubber requires five to seven 
years of careful, costly cultivation 
befcjre production begins Hut co 
operating with the (ioodvear Rub¬ 
ber Lompanv, the Institute now 
offei 1 simple solution On Good- 
yeai s Costa Riean plantation, 
maize and other food c rops are plan¬ 
ted ii' tween the widely spaced 
young rubber trees during their first 
live years Thus the worker pruvidc's 
much of his food with little more 
effort than he would use in any event 
to cultivate the seedlings * 

A costly drawback in tropical 
agriculture is the fact that plant dis¬ 
eases thrive as fantastically as plant 
life In the temperate zone a fungus 
attack can be controlled by spray¬ 
ing, but in the months-long tropical 
rainy season fungicides are washed 
away before they can be effective. 
Turrialba, mixing fungicides with 
thin latex solutions that oxidize and 
cling to the plant, believes the an¬ 
swer to that problem is in sight. 

What has been accomplishecJ so 
far has justified the Turrialba pro¬ 
ject many times over. Jhere is a 
healthy prospect that Latin Ameri- • 
ca's most important revolutJon will 
come from this Costa Rican valley. 



Yes^ your garageman knows 











The Most 
Unforgettable 
Character I've Met 



By Frank Dufresne 





\ ^ URiNG MY YEARS of t \plonng in Alaska, 
^ the guide who taught me most was a 
pnmitive, fun loving Eskimo named Natoor ik 
As a field naturalist his knowledge was nearly 
perfect To match his cagei mind ht had been 
gifted with the most extraordinary vision I 
have ever known His jet black eyes were as 
sharp as an Arctic gyrfalcon’s His hearmgwas 
as keen as that of the fox and his scenting 
powers challenged the polar bear s He could 
mimic almost every wild creature on the tun¬ 
dra and interpret their own calls to a degree 
I have never seen equalled 
In the early 1920’s when I began a series of 
reconnaissance trips for the U S Government, 
one of my projects took me by dog team to the 
then little-known vastness of the Yukon 
Kuskokwim Delta, and it was in this bleak 
tidal marsh that I had the good luck to en¬ 
counter this remarkable Eskimo I had been 
two weeks on the snow trail from Nome, 
the last three days of which were across a 
trackless white waste of billowing drifts and 


Frank DufRPSNE sp<nt many 'ears in Alaska in fit Id work 
{or the U S Fish ind Wildlife Service Retired in 1950 and now 
living in Olympia Washington he i!> Pacific Coast editor of 
Titli & Stream 
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shrieking winds. Finally I spied a 
^ lone figure, his eyes shaded against 
the low red sun of late April as he 
watched my, approach. 

When I brought my sled dogs to 
a stop b^idc him he took a brown 
hand from a wolfskin mitt and held 
it out in greeting. He was about 
my age—25 years. Like most Es¬ 
kimos he had a barrel chest and 
short* bandy legs. His garments were 
entirely of furs and feathers; his 
knee-Iepgth parka, which had been 
sewn from the tyreast-skins of Em¬ 
peror geese, was surmounted by a 
hood trimmed with wolverine fur 
to shed the frost. Save for his grin¬ 
ning, copper-brown features and his 
black, squirrel-bright eyes he looked 
less like a^human being than a bear. 

This was Natoonik, destined to 
be my lifelong friend. This place 
W'as his home; undtu his mukluk- 
clad feet, buried in drifted snow, 
were a dozen sod-and-driftwood 
igloos which comprised the dreary 
outpost where I was to spend many 
weeks. When I made him under¬ 
stand that I wanted accommodation 
and also a good guide, he grinned 
as he flew into action. A few vig¬ 
orous scoops with a snowshoe laid 
bare the tunnelled entrance to an 
empty igloo alongside his own. Be¬ 
fore the other Eskimos knew that a 
kahloona (white man) was among 
them he had installed my grub and 
duffel, 'guns and cameras, and had 
lighted^an open-pit fire in the centre 
of th^ Igloo. And he appointed him¬ 
self as my guide. 


tis 

This unschooled Eskimo proved a 
more competent biologist than I 
would ever become. I conceded this 
a few days later when melting snow¬ 
banks signalled the start of the great 
waterfowl migrations I had come to 
Alaska to study. As we picked our 
way across the coastal bog Natoonik 
stopped and listened. Myriads of 
feathered songsters fresh from the 
south, recognizing familiar nesting 
sites, were pouring out their hearts 
in ecstatic cadenzas, but he seemed 
to be listening through the bird trills 
tv» something beneath the frozen 
tundra. With a finger placed across 
his thick lip? he shushed me to si¬ 
lence, then gestured towards the 
opening of a burrow nearby. 

We sat in dead stillness fora while, 
then he made an odd, barkingsound 
deep in his throat. In a moment, 
slowly from the mouth of the den 
c«rept nine powder-puff puppies, the 
young of an Arctic white fox. Trem¬ 
bling and with stubby tails switch¬ 
ing. they inched towards us. A timid, 
wet nose all but touched his finger 
tip. Suddenly there was an alarmed 
squall from the mother fox, which 
had slunk up behind us, and the 
pups whisked down the hole as if 
sucked into a vacuum cleaner. 

To Natoonik, wild creatures were 
people garbed in furs, feathers or 
fish scales. Eskimo folklore imbued 
them with powers of speech as un¬ 
derstandable and as filled with 
homely troubles and joys as his own. 
He could literally call birds out of 
the sky. 
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The dozen or so men of the vil¬ 
lage often gathered in the kazhim, 
or council house, to swap yams 
about their adventures, tell endless 
folk tales and practise imitations of 
bird and animal calls. HereNatoonik 
clearly excelled. He imitated the 
cheeping of ptarmigan chicks and 
his companions smiled in admira¬ 
tion. When he screamed like an at¬ 
tacking hawk I could see alarm in 
their eyes as they lived every minute 
of his show. 

Though desperately poor by any 
white man's standard, my guide was 
always in bubbling good humour 
Living in a bleak land, his posses¬ 
sions limited to a few always-hun- 
gry sled dogs, a kayak, spear, knife 
and rusty old rille, and with rare¬ 
ly enough food on hand to last out 
the day, there seemed little enough 
to be thankful for. Yet he was out' 
of the happiest men I ever knew. , 

The two outstanding qualities ot 
his nature, in fact, were merriint'nt 
and patience. He never displayi'd 
the slightest temper. When lu' fell 
into the icy water he acci pted the 
wetting without a word. When his 
kayak sprang a leak he calmly set 
about repairing it. When his sled 
dogs got into a fight he quietly sepa¬ 
rated them. 

When I first knew him 1 occasion¬ 
ally exploded in anger when some¬ 
thing went wrong. Natoonik would 
look at me in puzzlement, then he’d 
grin. The next thing I knew, things 
didn't seem so bad. He made a bet¬ 
ter man of me, and what he taught 


me has helped me all my life. 

He laughed at danger. During a^ 
seal hunt in June when the melting 
icebergs around our sealskin kayaks 
gleamed like sapphires on the gre4,i 
velvet of the sea, he sat smiling and 
motionless, suddenly attentive to the 
cacophony of sounds from puffing 
whales, croaking cider ducks and 
flocks of twittering sandpipers. 
After a while he held up his p.id'dle, 
turning it until I caught the .sparkle 
of its wet blade in the .sun. 

“Monj better we go shore,” he 
hal'o ycd. “Soon lug storm.” 

Not a breath of w'ind was stirring. 
The \v iter between the ice floes was 
calm, !nit his paddle chopped reso¬ 
lutely into the sea as he headed for 
the village. I was puzzled at his 
show of fear but followecfliirn. 

I soon noted a strange darkening 
m the sky. The ice chunks staJted 
lifting and falling and rubbing 
against one another, creaking and 
groaning like rafters in an old barn. 

I was within 100 feet of the shore 
when a wind blast .stnick us. 
Through sheets of wind-flung water 
I saw Natoonik grinning as he rode 
his kayak high on the beach atop a 
foaming breaker and stepped out 
nimbly before the next roller splat¬ 
tered on the sand. Then a giant 
wave spun my frail craft athwart the 
sw'clls, yanked it under a cutting 
crest and engulfed me in icy water. 
Borne shoreward in the .overturned 
kayak, I was near to drowming* 
when I felt his strong grijf on my 
jacket collar. 
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As I shivered and questioned him 
in the warmth of his family igloo 
he explained that his warning ba¬ 
rometer had been the voices of 
the red-throated loons. Their shriek¬ 
ing “Kuk-Row-w! Kuk-Row-w-w'" 
alarums had not only told him of the 
coming storm but their vehemence 
had indicated its seventy 

While his three sons, from four 
to about seven ycais of age, squat¬ 
ted in pop-eyed silence against the 
hide-lined wall of the igloo, his hut- 
terball wife, Noolik, kneaded our 
garments back into shape ci they 
dned Her almond-shaped eyes were 
carefully averted from our naked 
bodies Because the wetting had 
been caused by the white man's in 
ept handling of a kayak, Natoonik 
made no mention of the incident 
But somehow they knew 1 could 
sense their suppressed mirth at this 
spectacle of a kahloona stnpjicd cf 
all dignity and his clothes All at 
once the three youngsters started 
tittenng, and when 1 looked their 
way with mock severity they quick 
ly clapped hands across their mouths 
and their round red cheeks puffed 
out until they appeared about to ex¬ 
plode Noohk turned away and bur¬ 
ied her button nose in her parka 
haced with this breach of good 
manners towards a guest in their 
home, Natoonik tried to maintain a 
senous expression but grinned in 
spite of himself Suddenly they all 
burst out m the merriest laughter 
I have ever heard, and we all howled 
until tears coursed down our faces 


Loyal to the folk tales passed 
down at gathenngs in the kazhtm, 
and to his elders, Natoonik believed 
all their legends. For instance, he 
was sure that no creature ever died 
—its ‘'pint always escaped to anoth¬ 
er body In fact, such a spint dwelt 
in his own family circle It seems 
the ghost of a departed relative had 
taken up residence m one of ,his 
sled dogs One day this malbmute 
was bitten by a mad red fox, and 
in a few days developed rabies We 
watc'n il the frothing-mouthedmale- 
mute as it tried to break way from 
the stal«e to which it was chained 
Natooni)- remarked unhappily, “My 
uncle, he bery sick 

Natoonik did not always need 
weapons to catch game ^hile on 
the tundra one day wc watched a 
funous duel between two male ptar¬ 
migan They sparred like game¬ 
cocks The Eskimo wormed under 
some thick low bushes and began 
ejaculating a challenge so much 
like that of the birds that I could 
not distinguish one from the other 
Neither, apparently, could the ptar¬ 
migan, because shortly they rose on 
buffeting wings and landed squab¬ 
bling on the branches above him 
In a moment a gnnning face showed 
over the thicket Grasped in each of 
Natoonik's brown fists was a ^ive 
and indignant cock ptarmigan 
“He damn fool birds,” he ob¬ 
served as he wrung their necks and 
stowed them in his loon-skin bag. 
“No woman ptarmigan left to fight 
over—all now sitting on eggs!” 
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Natoonik was never happier than 
when tca( hin{< his sons One day he 
brought his olclt st boy, Ogitkon, on 
a tuiidia hike that turned out to be 
1 valuable lesson on how to survive 
with no W( ipons othei lhan one s 
btiu hinds My guide rivi ikdtoine 
that the tundra far from bung a 
baron land, was a vast stonhousi 
of foods Among the tdible suicu 
1( nts he plucked weie ytHuw silm 
onb( rnes tart hnj^on be i rii s ancl pur 
pie, bitter-sweot moss])cirHs fbs 
sharp (\ts lo(atcd manv an egg 
filled nist 1 rom the shill ,v tundra 
pools he sf ooped ghstc nmg httlc hsh 
t) lie eaten on the sp(;t e fed wtdl 

My Iiskimo fiund hid no com 
piohc nsion ot the kahloona's g.imc 
laws that --t t seasons and limited the 
number of animals that one should 
kill He killed when he was hungry 
and he did his best to kill enough 
to fill every stomach in the little vii 
lage Dread of starvation hung like 
a dark cloud over his people 1 iiree 
times in his own memory he had 
seen only th(‘ strongest among them 
survive the long, sunless wintei un 
til spring brought fresh migrations 
of birds and fish 

When the opportunity eame he 
sometimes slaughte'red until the 
doorway of his igloo was heaped 
with carcasses Neighbours would 
come then to bear away their share 
of the booty, and there were seldom 
more than a few ragged scraps left 
to hang on the cunng racks This 
was the custom of his people. Next 
week it might be his own turn to 


tote home a slab of seal blubber 
from another hunter’s kill As one 
family, the community burped over 
a feast—or tightened their belts on 
e inpty stomae hs 

Natfiomk’s overpowering desire 
to keep his family supplied with 
meat ^..liijost claimed his life aftei I 
left the, village that autumn Game 
had been scarce all through the 
stormy equmoi tial period ' Weeks 
ah( ad of m hedule, his family had 
btcn fotced to draw on its precious 
w n* T stoic of diied salmon On the 
first moining when the new sea ice 
woui 1 hold, he tiudged six miles to 
an ope nmg in the lec and in his white 
park.i sat humped there, waiting 
patie ntly to shoot a seal Early thai'- 
afternoon the new ice f’^dd quietly 
wrenched free from the shore and 
began drifting to sea When Aark- 
niss fell, his village had all but 
faded below the horizon, and he 
rt'alized that the ice pan was begin¬ 
ning to break apart m the heaving 
swells of the open sea 

On the third day, his ice raft re¬ 
duced to a patch of about an acre, 
he managed to shoot a seal He de¬ 
voured the hot liver and chunks of 
blubber Strengthened, he walked 
up and down his ice island all night 
Next morning he ate the intestines, 
and on the fifth day started gnaw¬ 
ing on the frozen flesh Some time 
that night snow began sweeping 
across the ice pan, and, fol: the first 
time since he had been cast adnft, 
he dared believe he might lie ,saved, 
for he knew that snowstorms such 
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as this always blew towards land. 

All through the blizzard he nib¬ 
bled away on the bone-hard carcass 
and patrolled his ice raft to make 
sure that if it broke apart again he 
would be on a large section of it. 
He stamped his numbing feet 
against the ice and fought sleep be¬ 
cause he realized there would be no 
awakening. 

It was still dark when the raft 
jolted against a solid object. He fell, 
scrambled up and made his way to 
the beach. 

At dawn on the sixth day Noolik 
pushed through the doorway of her 
igloo to take up her vigil as she had 
done on all the other days, and saw 
her husband’s squat figure coming. 
When he reached her he waved a 
tired hand at the remnants of seal- 
meat he had brought. “I'm sorry I 
could bring back so little,” he said. 


When I returned just ahead of the 
spring birds, Natoonik was watch 
ing from the roof of his igloo. Short¬ 
ly I was once more installed in my 
sod-banked quarters. Soon after¬ 
wards I carried a filled gunny sack 
down the tunnel into his home. 

Everjihing was the same. No, not 
quite, because a new baby son 
nursed at Noolik's breast. Out of my 
gunny sack came the needles she 
had asked for, and enough coloured 
glass beads to make her thp envy of 
ev 'ry woman in the village until 
she, of course, gave each a share. 
Thru' were sticks of chewing gum 
for the boys and a pink rattle for 
the baby. For my friend there was a 
supply of ammunition for his rifle. 

We all squatted around the hide- ^ 
covered floor beaming at one anoth¬ 
er. Natoonik blinked blissfullj^. “Me 
laughing inside,” he said. 


The Written Word 

The menu in an hotel in Reykjavik, Iceland, was in English except 
for a line of Icelandic across the bottom. Curious, I asked the waiter 
what it meant. “Oh, that's Icelandic," he said, moving away 

“I know," I said, "but what does it mean?" 

Reluctantly he translated, “Ten per cent will be added to your bill 
for service. No tipping, please," --Tontributed by Glenn Tryon 

A QUESTION that set U.S. Department of Agriculture employees won¬ 
dering came from a woman who wrote • "Could you possibly send me a 
booklet explaining the use of different poisons for vegetables in tne 
garden ? I have lost my husband and have a lot of different poisons on 

hand." — Patncia Wiggins, UP 

« 

A Houston, Texas, rabbi received this thank-you letter from a bride¬ 
groom he'd married: “Dear Rabbi, I want to thank you for the beautiful 
way you brought my happiness to a conclusion." -Ear! wuson. Hall Syndicate 
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H \mj]rlii ‘u I h gi iind 

•swlII (MU cl<stio\u cdg(.(l 1 ( 
w irdi) 1 luigc oil I iid\.t'■ \i ju-.t lh( 
\v n^ng inomint out bo\^ s svMing in oid 
stniiktlu t iidv( 1 s]»]it( s v\ ltd a ( ni 
til it H‘'Olindi d ound tin b ty 

With 1» ss tlnij i s((_i)iuls fl( J i\ i 
lirgt f)oith )li Kill V ltd om Ijiidgt 
swung opui 

A to lit. d st(\vud with i 

J((\(ililvt txpussum Itiiud out 
lookid c tlmly it oui ntliictd ''Kip 
per and said You i ui^ sir-' 

0 1 Si 11 

Inr IJ S Arms o gul nly pubbsiH s 
instruction il posit is ft r disjdiy in 
barracks Ont of a s( ru s t nctnir iging 
proper cart of housing uid tqui[) 
nitnt, btcamt a must uni putt trtas 
ured by WAC units tlu subjtct wis 
"Take Care of Yout Quaitiis and 
it depicted two t Kliaiisttd Gfs asUtp 
in a foxhole Across tht to[) w is 
printed in boltl letters I lit v d give 
a lot to sleep in ^ our bt d tonight 

J I n s Uoniit r 

The ahernoon was scoreliing hot 
and the sergt ant m ijor had been put 
ting his sweating company of officer 
candidates through hours of fast 
paced drill He halted them and 
barked 

"And now we’re going to do some 


\vt)ik to fltvtlop tliost fornm Hiding 
outs til it ill of vou is otfutis will 
bt t v[ 11 1 ( ti I ) li 11 \N lit n T t all your 
Hunt ktt [) >tuir pint in tht uinks 
biitent tttnimind whulitlu t ntire 
ctuiip mv w dl lh< n t \( t iiti All light, 

It t s g J 

S^llLII I 

(hi! k )ntii(l/^ lotod Smilli, 
Old tht I HI] in\ t omiilit d 

V \K11 K' 

(ttinpi'i-v Jiiilh Viul tlu tom 
p iijy 11 dit d 

KYA^' 

hig'iL/?to/' t inu tlu tominind, 
iiul th Ill 11 t \ tuttdllt nuivtmtut 

H^KI KI 

C nn my iisimss' 
lultssti m i iiimiitt tlu fiiilv man 
It It tin tht hot ]) II idt gn iintl w is ont 
■'lightly stoitlud stigt tut majtn 

\\ K Rlint's 

Ih KiN(. im first hw d lys of the 
Hit tit ol till Biilgt sonu units wert 
wiudinng iround not too -jUif just 
vvlitfL llu y wtit Iwason i to. id block 
when in irtilleiV unit e mu up from 
Inlniul On» in III asktd htnv far the* 
(jirmins witt iht id and f told him 
abriut iqu lift rot i milt 

Ills tyts opintd wilt (jti id 
lltavcnsi ht tvcltiiiiud lun lain 
with a gun that will (nt ttn miles 
what am 1 tloin right uj) lit rt '' 

K h Micht! 

I HI MiMPiKsof I sulun unit ertw 
wtit about to go to action stations, 
anti tilt ships captain was worntd 
about a young riling whose job it was 
to close the watertight dotirs between 
eertun compaitments The boy didn't 
seem to realise Ins responsiliihty and 
the captain undertook to make him 
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fse 

He told him that if he failed in his 
job the ship might b( lost, anfl it had 
cost an awful lot of money Not only 
that, s(jmc ol the men wtrt specialists 
and it had (ost a great d^al to tram 
each of tlitm, these men might be 
dreiwne d 

"So you see how important it is 
that you do your job properly This 
very (xpcnsivt ship these impeirtant 
men - the captain contludtd 

"Ye.s sir, and then the rt sme too ' 
replied the lad 

The capttiin stopped woriying 

Kuth K ss) (r 

On us Army manauvrts, eine 
night on a blackout drive ve half 
buned one of our iSS mm howitzers 
in tile mud of a creek bed As the 
colonel watched from a budge above 
the soldiers stripped to the w ost and 
covered with mud tri d to dig the 
gun free enough tei be pulled out A 
lieutenant, newly posted to our unit, 
arrived on the bridge and immediately 


started shouting commands Finally 
one soldier threw eJown his shovel and « 
came up on the bridge With a muddy 
hand, he picked the lieutenant up by 
the front of his shirt, sat him on the 
lail and said, "Just one more damn 
word out of you, and I'll shng you off 
this bndge ’ Then he returned to lus 
digging 

I uriou-^, the lieutenant jumped 
down from the rail ' Colonel was 
tint one of your sergeants? he 
ro irc d I 11 put him on a charge * 

' No lieutenant, replied the col 
onel 1 hat wasn t one of my ser 
gean^ —that was one of my majors • 

Georf.c McPliirson 

Tyi)( nften cojitnbulions to this 
feature way be submitted to 
Humour in Uniform hditor 1 he 
Reader s Digest 25 Berkeley Square 
[ ondon, W 1 Itemb not accepted for 
publication cannot be acknowledged 
or returned \ 


/^^ECAUSE SHE was bom "out of all leason" on Chnstmas Day, Robert 
Louis Stevenson gave bis own birthday to little Anne Ide, daughter of 
the Chief Justice of Samoa In a formal document bnsthng with legal 
terms, she was admonished to "enjoy the same by the sporting of fine 
raiment, eating of nch meals and receipt of gifts, compliments, copies of 
verses " But if Anne should neglect any of the above conditions, he 
revoked the gift and transferred "said birthday to the President of the 
United States for the time being ’ 

Many years later, when she was Mrs Bourke Cockran, Anne received, 
a few dajrs after the 13th of November, an official letter from the White 
House In fine legal phrases. President Taft demanded proof that all 
requirements had been earned out Otherwise, he wrote, as residuary 
legatee, the birthday belonged to him 

- Isobel Field This Ltfe J ve Loved (Michael Joseph) 
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Captain Dup’i i us 



July 20,1894, 
d visitor was 
announce d to 
Colonel Max von 
Schwar/koppen, military attache to 
the Gennan Lnibassy in Pans The 
caller was a slightly built man with 
drawn features, deep-seated black 
eyes and a laige moustache He was 
in his early 40 ’s and wore the red 
nbbon of the I egion of Honour He 
was unmistakably a brench officer 
m civilian dress 

The visitor explained that he had 
come to volunteer his services as* a 
spy Financial difficulties aggra 
vated by his wife's illness foiced him 
to this expedient He had excellent 
connections, he said, in the brench 
Ministry of War To prove it he 
reached into his pocket and offered 
to hand over a secret document 
At this point the astonished Prus 
Sian terminated the interview He 
refused to look at the document, 
and the pale, deeply disturbed 
Frenchman left the Embassy 
Colonel Schwarzkoppen rejected 
the services of the Frenchman for 
practical rather than moral reasons 
Who can trust a man, however 
desperate, who comes unknown 
138 
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from the streets to 
peddle such goods ^ 
Who IS to say he 
.IS not an ai^ent pro 
7 ocat^ur ''Cnt by the French ^ 

Hc' ever the colonel was a sol 
dier and did not have to make deci- 
sion'' »i his own He reported the 
unusucL, vi->it to Berlin Ihe reply 
came back swiftly Negotiate 
The colonel had no way of locat 
mg th« blench officer, but he did 
not have long to wait I wo days 
later the desperate figure callibd 
again This time he gave hi', name 
and showed credentials Major 
( ount berdmand Walsin-Ester 
hazy, commander of a battalion of 
the brench Army stationed at 
Rouen He asked to be put on the 
pay roll at a salary of 2,000 francs 
a month 

Schwarzkoppen refused this re¬ 
quest, but agreed to pay cash on 
delivery for documents according to 
their worth 

Three weeks later Esterhazy de¬ 
livered general orders for the French 
artillery m the event of mobiliza¬ 
tion. Its value appeared jinques- 
tionable Schwarzkoppen handed 
over 1,000 francs. 


» iMu 
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On September I Esterhazy deliv¬ 
ered several fresh documents. He 
had also meant to deliver with them, 
written out ip his own hand, a 
bordereau, or itemized list of the 
kind that careful clerks prepace to 
make sure that all items of a ship¬ 
ment may be checked by the recipi¬ 
ent. That bordereau w'as to become 
world famous, for when Esterhazy 
later setit it on through the post it 
was intercepted and fell into the 
hands of ^^'rench counter-espionage. 
Its discovery set off a scanial that 
rocked France to its foundations 
and for 12 long years divided the 
country into factions of unparallel 
ed bitterness. 

It was the beginning of the his¬ 
toric Dreyf^us Case. 

Long before Esterhazy began his 
traffic with Schwarzkoppeii, France 
had been plagued by espionage 
leaks. As long as three years before, 
the Second Bureau, as the General 
Staff’s department of intelligence 
was called, had been aware that the 
German Embassy had access to 
secret information. New military 
maps of regions along the German 
and Italian frontiers had been mys¬ 
teriously disappearing, and no one 
could discover how. Intelligence of¬ 
ficers worked hard to unearth any 
possible avenue into the General 
Staff. It was a period of grave ten¬ 
sions betwetn France and Germany 
and mail to the German Embassy 
was reguTarly intercepted. The mili¬ 
tary attache's post in particular 


was carefully scrutinized. 

This surveillance had disclosed 
that Schwarzkoppen was working 
very closely with his counterpart, 
the Italian military attach^, both 
signing their communications to 
each other with the same alias, 
"Alexandrine.” One note signed in 
this way had especially alerted the 
Bureau: 

Enclosed are 12 detail maps of 

Nice that the scoundrel D- 

left with me for you. I told him 
you havl no intention of taking up 
r lations with him again. He said 
thi^re was a misunderstanding, 
and that he will do his best to 
satisfy you 

An examination of the handwrit¬ 
ing proved that the "Atexandrine” 
who wrote this note was Schwarz¬ 
koppen. But who was "the scoun¬ 
drel D-” who had supplied 

hirp with the maps^ The Second 
Bureau sought in vain to Icam his 
identity. The problem was still agi¬ 
tating them when Count Ester- 
hazy's bordereau was intercepted 
from Schwarzkoppen's mail. 

The bordereau was written on 
both sides of a sheet of cream-col¬ 
oured graph paper. It read: 

I am sending you some inter¬ 
esting information. 

1. A note on the hydraulic 
brake of the 120 mm. gun. 

2. A note on the new plan for 
the supporting troops. 

3. A note on the modifications 
of artillery formations. 

4. A note concerning Mada¬ 
gascar. 
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5. The provisional Firing Man 
ual for Field Artillery. 

This last document is extraor¬ 
dinarily difficult to procure and I 
have it at my disposal only for 
a few days If, therefore, you will 
take notes of whatever is of 
interest to you and hold it at my 
disposal, 1 shall take it back I 
am off to the manoeuvres 

When this document was deliv¬ 
ered to Colonel Jean Sandherr, chief 
of the Second Bureau's counter¬ 
espionage, he was appalled. For it 
was apparent that the author of the 
bordereau must be on, or closely 
connected with someone on, the 
General Staff. How else could he 
get secret information about such 
different activities of the Army 
Here, Sandherr decided was the 
ghost that had been haunting them, 

"the scoundrel D- of 

Schwarzkoppen’s note. 

No suspicion of Major Esterhazy 
crossed his mind, although Ester- 
hazy’s squalid financial practices 
were by no means unknown to his 
fellow officers. Although he was 
bom in Paris, Count Esterhazy 
came from the high aristocracy of 
Hungary. He had served with dis¬ 
tinction in both the Austrian and 
Papal armies before joining that of 
France. As a French officer, he 
fought the Prussians in 1870 and 
was decorated for valour. But he 
was a nearly unmitigated scoun¬ 
drel. He married into the French 
aristocracy, soon squandered his 
wife's substantial dowry, and for 
the rest of his life was never to be 


out of financial difficulties. Me 
turned up now as director of a dubi' 
ous finance company, now as a 
shareholder in a fashionable hou.^'e 
of prostitution. 

But Colonel Sandherr was to look 
elsewhere for the culprit. Since the 
author of the bordereau had writ¬ 
ten, "I am off to the manoeuvres,” 
he decided to consult the chief of 
military transportation, .Colonel 
Pierre-Elie Fabre. 

Fabre scmtinized the bordereau 
and concluded that its author must 
be an rirtilleryman with contacts in 
other branches of the Service. "A 
probationer! ’' It seemed a dazzling- 
ly bnili«int solution 

Breathlessly, they got out the file 
of probationers—the young officers 
who were not yet attaciied to any 
one bureau of the General Staff but 
were shifted on temjxirary postings 
from one office to another. They 
went down the D's and came to a 
halt at the name Dreyfus. 

In their immense relief, they 
found no words. Each read the 
other’s thought: "It was the Jew!” 

Many acquaintances of Alfred 
Dreyfus, the only Jew on the Gen¬ 
eral Staff, regarded him as a very 
caricature of the Army t 3 q)e. He was 
cold, unbending, brilliant, and de¬ 
voted to his profession to the Exclu¬ 
sion of all else. His reserve was im¬ 
penetrable, his zeal ^ for study 
boundless, his appetite for ‘Work 
insatiable. ' 

Alfred was bom in Alsace in 1859, 
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the son of a prosperous textile 
manufacturer. He early decided to 
become an Army officer, and at the 
age of 19 entered the Ecole Poly¬ 
technique, that famous institution 
which had launched so many young 
men on military careers. He earned 
a reputation there as a daring horse¬ 
man and a good fencer, but he was 
not popular with his classmates. 
They were for the most part sons of 
the old nobility or civil servants, 
had gone to the same Jesuit pre¬ 
paratory school, and formed a 
closely knit group—obvious candi¬ 
dates for prefennent in the Army 
and promotion to the General Staff 
They thought Dreyfus a bore, and 
the fact that he had an independent 
income of 25,000 francs a year did 
not make him better liked. 

In the Army, where he was posted 
to the artillery, he devoted himself 
to his work with single-minded ap\- 
bition. At the age of 30 he vas a 
captain in the Central School of 
Explosives at Bourges. He then 
applied for admission to the Ecole 
de Guerre, open only to officers who 
were considered suitable material 
for the General Staff. 

Meanwhile, he had become en¬ 
gaged to Lucie Hadamard, a seri¬ 
ous-minded girl from a wealthy and 
distinguished family of French 
Jews. On the day of his marriage he 
was notified that he had been ac¬ 
cepted at the Ecole de Guerre. After 
the honeymoon Alfred and Lucie 
settled down to a life of military 
scholarship, taking up residence in 


a fashionable district of Paris. Dur¬ 
ing the next three years two children 
were born to them, a boy and a girl. 
The family was a happy one. 

In the Ecole de Guerre, Dre 5 d*as 
was^not of the inner clique. He had 
to compete on unequal feims with 
the pick of the Army, the brightest 
officers of his generation, most of 
them buttressed by the good will 
from on high which goes with lam- 
ily connections and the old school 
tie. Dreyfus had nothing to buttress 
him but his 'mind and his formid¬ 
able c-ipacity for gruelling work. 
He finished the course ninth in a 
class of 31. 

In 189^ he was appointed to the 
General Staff as a probationer. It 
was a time of rising anti-Semitism 
m LTance, and to some staff officers 
the presence of a Jew in this inner 
sanctum came as a shock. A lastfc 
minute effort was made to fend off 
Dreyfus. Colonel Sandherr entered 
a formal protest, describing the ap¬ 
pointment as a security risk. But 
such a description would have 
struck too many people as outrage¬ 
ous, for the fitness reports on Cap¬ 
tain Dreyfus throughout his military 
career testified to his abilities and 
his high standards of professional 
conduct. There was nothing the 
anti-Semites could do to prevent his 
appointment. He had been cfti the 
General Staff a year when Ester- 
hazy wrote the meticulous and 
treasonous bordereau. 

Dreyfus’s file was now^ brought 
out and samples of his handwriting 
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placed side by side with the bor¬ 
dereau Sandherr and Fabre pored 
over the exhibit, comparing the two 
handwritings, Not being men who 
iiteded miK h convincing, they 
noted a Similarity Sandherr in 
formed his immediate supenor and, 
after a further and equally conclu 
sive chock of the handwriting, the 
news of Dreyfus's suspected guilt 
was pissed on, through channels, to 
General Auguste Merc u» the M ni 
ster of Vi^ar 

Mercier at once closeted himself 
for a long talk with the Piernic r 
Charles Dupuy Both these men 
were aware they weie handling 
dynamite The fate of the govern 
me lit was involved lo announce 
tlidt a spy had licen caught would 
inevitably icvc il that the General 
Staff had been lax in allowing spy 
mg to be done I hey must make 
sure of the ciimmal be hue letting 
the political opposition learn of the 
enme Premier Dupuy and Geneial 
Mercier agreed that all must be kept 
secret until the case was airtight 

The handwnting expert of the 
Banque dc France, who had been 
called in, said the bordereau could 
have been wntten by a person other 
than the writer of the samples sub¬ 
mitted to him for comparison But 
Alphonse Bertillon, famous cnmi- 
nolo^st of the Pans‘police, consid¬ 
ered it "manifest that the identical 
person wr»te both the samples and 
the incriminating bordereau ” Ihis 
opinion* was accepted as proof of 
Dreyfus's guilt, and War Minister 


Mercier moved swiftly into action. 

The awkward fact that the wnter 
of the bordereau had said he was 
“off to the manceuvres," whereas 
no probationers had attended the 
manoeuvres that yeai, was some¬ 
how explained away And the fact 
that the bordereau was full of obvi¬ 
ous Germanisms, whereas Dreyfus 
wrote a llawless I unch, was 
ignored Assuming that investiga¬ 
tion would almcM certainly disc lose 
fuPhir evidence, Mcncitr ordered 
Dr'yfus' aircst 

l he aire ,t. wiiicli for political ex¬ 
pedience was to be made in secret, 
was arranged by the Marquis du 
Paty dt t lam, a major on the Gen¬ 
eral Staff Dreyfus was directed to 
appear at an inspiection of General 
Staff piobationers at the office of the 
Chief of Staff The time October 
15 9pm ('ivilian attire 

•Dreyfus arrived punctually He 
was astonished to discover only Ma¬ 
jor du Paty' present and three men 
in c ivilian dress who were obviously 
not staff officers The three stood 
about feigning indiffc rence, and the 
bemonocled marquis did not intro¬ 
duce them They were police of- 
hcers The marquis asked Dreyfus if 
he would wnte a letter for him 
while awaiting the arrival of the in¬ 
specting officer He had injured his 
finger, he explained, and could not 
hold a pen 

Dreyfus sat down at a desk and 
du Paty began to dictate He dic¬ 
tated an ordinary letter, but loaded 
it w ith phra'-es from the bordereau. 
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meanwhile watching Dreyfus’s re¬ 
action intently. Dre)^us remained 
unmoved and du Paty became an¬ 
noyed. "Watch out,” he warned, 
scowling. "This is very serious.” 

It seemed to du Paty that the 
blackguard had no nerves. Phrase 
after phrase from the bordereau 
peppered him, yet his writing re¬ 
mained calm and business-like. Du 
Paty gave up in midstream. 

"I arrest you in the name of the 
law!” he shouted. "You are ac¬ 
cused of high treason.” 

As the plain-clothes men moved 
to stand over Dreyfus, he jumped 
to his feet and cried out m terrible 
anger, "Show me proof of the in¬ 
famy you pretend 1 committed.” 

"The proofs are overwhelming,” 
du Paty replied curtly. 

He took out a pistol and put it on 
the table before Dreyfus. Then he 
stared silently. But Dreyfus had no 
intention of killing himself: when 
this became apparent, he was re¬ 
moved to an isolated cell in the 
Cherche-Midi prison. 

Du Paty and another officer then 
hastened to Dreyfus's home to take 
Lucie Dreyfus by surprise. Mme 
Dreyius sensed disaster instantly. 
Du Paty was courteous but grave. 
"I am afraid T bring bad news,” he 
said. 

Lucie paled. "Is he dead?” 

Du Paty shook his head. 

"Has he fallen from his horse?” 

Again du Paty shook his head. 
"It is much worse,” he said at last. 
"He is in gaol.” 


The small, slender woman 
straightened. "Where is he?” she^' 
demanded. "I want to be taken to 
him immediately.” 

But du Paty warned her that if 
she wanted to help her husband she 
must not try to find him; she must 
keep ever 5 dhing secret and tell no 
one. He appealed to her on patriotic 
grounds. A slip of the tongue, he 
said, and war might break out. 
Lucie apparently believed him. She 
did not inform even Dreyfus’s 
brothers of the arrest. This was a 
mistikc, as it turned out. For, at this 
juncture, when the Army had not 
yet staked its honour on conviction, 
energetic intervention might have 
rallied public opinion and freed her 
husband. 

Du Paty produced a search war¬ 
rant and he and his fellow officer 
ransacked every drawer, cupboai^, 
bookshelf, and examined every slip 
of paper. They took away the 
household ledger and the love letters 
Alfred and Lucie had written dur¬ 
ing their engagement. But they 
turned up no incriminating docu¬ 
ments, nor did they find any cream- 
coloured paper such as the bor¬ 
dereau had been written on—whicn 
was what they were looking for. 

While Captain Dreyfus ragpd in 
his cell. General Mercier pushed the 
investigation to develop further 
evidence. For a moment hope 
flared. Paris’s network of informers 
produced a report that Drej^s fre¬ 
quented suspicious caf6s and was a 
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gambler. But it turned out to be an¬ 
other Dre)dus, the owner of a police 
record. Police Chief Louis Lepine 
himself checked inch by inch over 
Drcytus's entire life and found not a 
suspicion of perfidy. 

The Marquis du Paty, who was 
considered the General Staff’s hand¬ 
writing “expert,” spent hours in 
Dreyfus's cell, making him write 
the text of the bordereau in various 
postures. Dreyfus wrote sitting, 
standing, leaning against a wall, 
crouched over the floor—in every 
possible posture. Du Paty was con¬ 
vinced he must in the end discover 
the position which would make 
Diejdus's handwriting identical 
vnth that on the bordereau. But this 
game proved futile. 

A week went by, and du Paty 
succeeded in getting nothing out of 
Dreyfus except the truth, which he 
refused to believe. The police inves¬ 
tigation was equally fruitless There 
remained only the highly assailable 
evidence of the similar-dissimilar 
handwriting on the bordereau. It 
seemed as if Dre)dus must be re¬ 
leased with the verdict of “not 
proven.” 

Then the dreaded leak to the pub¬ 
lic occurred, which made this course 
impossible. It was Major Henry 
who pulled the plug. 

Major Hubert Henry, who did 
the Second Bureau’s dirty work, 
was the only officer on the General 
Staff to have risen from the ranks. Of 
peasant stock, uneducated, and un¬ 
versed in any foreign language, he 


was snubbed socially even by the 
Bureau's junior officers. Thus 
Major Henry was ready made to be 
taken in when the aristocratic Count 
Esterhazy, for his own purposes, 
had set out to cultivate him as a 
friend. The count spolce seven lan¬ 
guages. He knew German affairs 
thoroughly, and had considerable 
background on Austrian and Italian 
affairs as well. For an international 
illiterate like Henry, the count's 
help in translations and in back¬ 
ground information was invalu- 
abl« The two had become close. 

If Major Henry recognized his 
friend Esterhazy's handwriting on 
the bordereau, he gave no indica¬ 
tion of it. Instead, perhaps on his 
own, perhaps prodded by Ester-* 
hazy (who had everything to gain ir 
the issue against Dreyfus were 
forced), Henry now communicated 
the fact of Dreyfus's arrest to the 
Press. 

On October 29 the following item 
appeared in the popular anti-Semi¬ 
tic newspaper La Libre Parole. 

Is it a fact tliat on orders from 
the High Command a very im¬ 
portant arrest has been made? 
The prisoner is accused of hig*!! 
treason. If this news is true, why - 
the siFnee? An answer is ur¬ 
gently requested. 

General Mercier felt impelled tc 
issue a guarded communiqu6, ad^ 
mitting that an Army officer had 
been arrested on suspicion of “giv^ 
ing to foreigners some ‘documents 
which, though of slight importance, 
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were nevertheless confidential." 

But all the newspapers were now 
on to a big story, and within 48 
hours Alfred Dreyfus was head¬ 
lined as the traitor. Soon most of 
the Pans newspapers echoed La 
Libre Parole’s accusation that the 
Minister of War's office was "a cess¬ 
pool, worse than the Augean 
stables.” The furore was so great 
that the Cabinet held an emeigency 
meeting. It was decided that the 
government could not survive a 
quashing of the case. Dreyfus must 
be tried. 

With her husband's name made 
public, Lucie Dreyfus sent a tele¬ 
gram to Alsace to her brother-in-law 
Mathieu, who had been closest to 
Alfred. He hastened to Pans and 
implored Major du Paty to let him 
visit his brother’s cell. He gave his 
word of honour that, should his 
brother confess that he had com¬ 
mitted treason, then he, Mathieu, 
would hand his own brother a re¬ 
volver and demand that he kill him¬ 
self then and there. Du Paty re¬ 
jected his plea. 

On December 4 the Investigator 
for the Court, Bexon D'Omiesch- 
ville, drew up his case. It rested 
mainly on the bordereau. No hand¬ 
writing expert today would have 
the least difficulty in deciding that 
Dreyfus could not have written this. 
And even then, when their science 
was far more rudimentary, the five 
handwriting experts who were to 
testify held contradictory opinions. 


So this aspect of the case was a 
bucket of eels. * 

Hence D'Ormeschville would 
have to rely on argument, painting 
Dreyfus as an arch-criminal who 
was so crafty that he‘ had left no 
evidence, and who had even taken 
the precaution to disguise his hand 
when indulging in criminal pen¬ 
manship. The chances are that he 
was not very happy about his case. • 

He was even unhappier about an¬ 
other document that had just come 
into his hands. When the Italian 
military attach^. Lieutenant Colonel 
Pamzzardi, learned of Dreyfus’s ar¬ 
rest he was understandably con¬ 
cerned. lest he somehow become in¬ 
volved in the case. On November 2 
he sent a cable in code to Rome: "If* 
Captain D. had no relations with 
you, a denial would be welcome to 
avoid Press comment.” The Italian 
code had been broken and the mes¬ 
sage was decoded. Major du Paty 
made a "free translation” of it for 
the Second Bureau’s files: "D. ar¬ 
rested. Precautions taken. Emissary 
warned.” 

The prosecutor knew his French 
penal code. Article 101 reads: "AH* 
documents that might serve to con¬ 
vict the defendant must be shown 
to him.” How long could du Paty's 
"free translation” stand up under 
the scrutiny of a defence lawyer 
who could lawfully demand to see' 
the original? The prosecutor felt 
that such evidence, if presented in* 
court, would inevitably ^ilow up in 
his face. 
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THE READER'S DIGEST 


But the pressure was on The 
Press was already inflating the case 
to monstrous proportions "Dreyfus 
is an agent of international Jewry, 
wrote La Croix, ' which has decided 
to rum the hrtnch people and ac 
quire the territory of hramc " All 
unsolved treasons of the recent past 
were charged to the Jewish captiin 
and Le Temps and Le Matin joined 
in unearthing a love interest Drey 
fus had a sweetheart in Nice, th( v 
announced, an Italian beauty of 
noble birth who had seduced him 
into committing treason La Libre 
Parole, La Cocarde and La Paine 
all demanded that he be put to 
death 

It was obvious what would fol 
low a failure to convict Dreyfus 
Mercier would be out, probably the 
government, too Possibly the cn 
tire General Staff would be replaced 

In this crisis a proposition v as 
put forward by Colonel Sandherr 
This wa^ simply to confront the 
court with the Second Bureau s hii 
on the case and classify it "seciet ' 
thus preventing the defence from 
examiilmg it and teanng it to 
pieces 

General Mercier hesitated for a 
long time That Dreyfus was actual 
ly guilty he never doubted nor ditl 
any other officer on the staff except 
possibly Major Henry But a War 
Minister cannot ignore the law with¬ 
out incurring giave risks To set 
aside Article 101 m the present tem¬ 
per of affairs would be regarded as 
an act of patriotism How would it 


be regarded at some later date when 
the present temper changed^ If* 
some political opponent then 
bi ought it to light, it would be ir^ 
reparably damaging * 

He told Sandherr that he must 
have time to think about it Three 
days passed without word from 
him 

Then on Dcccmbci 15 La Libre 
Parole announced triumphantly 
Dreyfus IS committed for trial by 
court martial Mcrcici witlj the bru¬ 
tal bluntncss of his pitiiotism has 
jire’ 11 ’ed o\ er his t nemics w ho con 
spired in tlv dark ’ 

Thf die was cast The ideal of 
goveinuicnt by law and not by men 
was committed to its ordeal 

i 

In searching for a lawyer to de 
fend Alfred, the Drtvfus family set 
tied on Edgar Demaiigc Demartge 
ot high repute m criminal law was a 
man of advanced age and a devout 
Catholic He would not be attracted 
either bv the withering publicity or 
by a fee, however large Noi was 
theie any nonsense m Demange 
about giving the benefit of the doubt 
to the (defendant "Should I find the 
least reason to doubt his mno 
cenee," he told the Dre 5 ffus family 
I will refuse to defend him In 
effect, I shall be his first judge " 
Demange studied the family's 
evidence on Dreyfus's career and 
then called for the government’s 
evidence under Article 101 He was * 
thunderstruck Was this ^all the 
bordereau, a dispute among some 
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handwriting experts, a prosecutor's 
petit-point of suppositions and 
theories? It was all. The deci.sion to 
use the Second Bureau’s secret file 
had not yet been taken. 

The old man went to see Dreyfus 
in his cell. ‘T am convinced of your 
innocence,” he said. ‘T will defend 
you.” 

The decision to go to trial taken, 
Dreyfus was pennitted to write to 
his wife. "My judges are loyal and 
honest soldiers like my«elf,’ he 
wrote. "They will recognize the 
error that has been committed. I 
have nothing to fear.” 

The trial began on December 19, 
1894, in an eighteenth-century pal¬ 
ace on the Rue Cherche-Midi. The 
courtroom was large and gloomy, 
illuminated by yellow gaslight. Its 
tiny windows were cut into thick 
stone walls. The Press had inti¬ 
mated that the court martial would 
be held behind closed doors. As a 
result, few of the public attended. 

Colonel Maurel, the presiding 
judge, ordered that the accused be 
escorted in. Captain Dreyfus en¬ 
tered rigidly. The thin-haired, be¬ 
spectacled man, a small moustache 
under his sharp nose, his skin drawn 
and shining, had attired himself in 
the full dress uniform of an officer 
of the General Staff. He glanced 
round stiffly and felt reassured. 
Seven Army officers were to scr\’e as 
judges; he was among his own. But 
he answered the first formal ques¬ 
tions about his name, address and 
rank in a voice that, while firm and 


carefully emotionless, yet had an 
artificial intonation. This' had« 
always happened when he was fight¬ 
ing for self-control. He had long 
known it made a bad impressioB., 
But that only made it njore difficult 
to eliminate. 

Proceedings began with an argu¬ 
ment over whether the trial should 
be public. The prosecution wanted 
the trial held in camera. Domange, 
tor the defence, naturally wanted 
the public present. A stormy debate 
ensued, in which the old man could 
ha’diy get a word finished. In the 
end the trial was declared secret. 

It was a defeat, and Demaiige 
knew 't. Dre 3 dus, too, sensed the 
significance of the ruling. The pub¬ 
lic prosecutor’s ominous argument 
still rang in the suddenly hushed • 
room: "There are other interests 
involved in this case than tho^ of 
the defence or of the prosecution.” 
DrejTus’s two brothers, Mathieu 
and Jacques, left grudgingly and 
anxiously. Only witnesses and ex¬ 
perts, the chief of police and the 
official Ministry of War observer. 
Major Georges Picquart, were per¬ 
mitted to remain. 

The early nervousne.ss left Drey¬ 
fus when he began his testimony. 
He went over the various items list¬ 
ed in the bordereau in a matter-of- 
fact, almost discursive tone. He ex¬ 
plained why it was impossible for 
him to have been in possession of 
information about the 120 mm. gun 
and its supporting troopsor on the 
Madagascar expedition, and why 



t 

he CQi]ld not have written, "rm off 
toothe manoeuvres." His memory 
never failed him, and he did not 
hesjtate over his answers. 

His testimony occupied the 
court’s first session. When it was 
over it was obvious that Captaih 
Dreyfus had made a very good im¬ 
pression. Official observer Picquart 
reported to War Minister Mercier 
that it seo,med quite likely that the 
Court would acquit the prisoner. 

This report made for a busy night 
in the War Ministry. The lights in 
high places burned late. 

Together General Mercier and 
Colonel Sandherr sifted through 
the Second Bureau's records and 
put together a long memorandum. 
It consisted of the files of previously 
unsolved espionage cases, with 
commentary by General Mercier 
deftly linking Dreyfus to each. It 
included du Paty’s "free transla¬ 
tion” of the Italian telegram, and 
mentioned that Dreyfus had served 
at Bourges where an explosives for¬ 
mula had been stolen (although the 
theft occurred before his tour of 
duty there). It was in effect a kind of 
criminal biography which interpre- 
ted.Dreyfus’s studious and unrelent¬ 
ing zeal as a German-inspired de¬ 
sire to lea*n all about the French 
Army. They sealed it in a large en¬ 
velope, jplaced this in a still-larger 
eiivelope, then sealed that, too, and 
gave it to du Paty to deliver to the 
.court. It was to be given to the 
judges as l^ey retired to deliberate 
on their verdict. 


On the second day of the trial 
Major Henry asked to appear as a 
witness. Had he had any advance 
warning that Dreyfus was a spy? 
"Yes," he answered in a thunder¬ 
ous voice. An "unimpeachable 
source" had warned Major Henry 
as early as the previous March that 
there was a traitor in the Ministry 
of War. Then suddenly the witness 
pointed straight at the accused. 
"And there is the traitor!" he 
roared. 

Dreyfus jumped indignantly to 
his feet So did his counsel. They 
demanded under Article 101 that 
Henry name the person who gave 
the warning. Henry refused. And 
the presiding judge intervened. 
"You do not have to name the per¬ 
son," he told Henry. "It will suffice 
if you affirm on your honour that 
this person told you the traitor was 
Dreyfus." Major Henry lifted his 
hand to the crucifix and in a voice 
that shook the courtroom cried: "I 
swear." 

On the fourth day of the trial, De¬ 
cember 22, the presentation of evi¬ 
dence concluded. The verdict would 
now be deliberated. As the judges 
rose and prepared to retire. Major 
du Paty sauntered over and unob¬ 
trusively slipped the presiding 
judge the envelope from General 
Mercier. Colonel Maurel opened it 
and found a note from the War 
Minister requesting him to read the 
contents of the enclosed envelope 
to the judges in the course of their 
deliberation. 
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It was an impressively bulky es¬ 
pionage file, and whatever the com¬ 
mentary which accompanied it 
lacked in logic it made up for in 
authority. It was signed by General 
Mercier. It would not have taken a 
very clever lawyer to make hash of 
it, but no lawyer was present—only 
General Mercier’s subordinates. 

After an hour they called the 
court into session again to hear the 
final pleas. Demange spoke for three 
hours. He concentrated on the bor¬ 
dereau. After all, it was the only 
evidence the Republic had pro¬ 
duced. The prosecutor's ‘■peech was 
brief. He suggested that the judges 
take a magnifying glass and ex¬ 
amine the bordereau themselves. 
Then Dreyfus rose. “I am inno¬ 
cent,” he said simply, 

Dreyfus was now led from the 
courtroom. After another brief pe¬ 
riod of retirement the judges re¬ 
turned and Colonel Maurel read 
the verdict. It was unanimous. Cap¬ 
tain Alfred Dreyfus was found 
guilty of treason and condemned to 
dishonourable discharge from the 
Army, to deportation and exile for 
life in a fortified place. 

In the courtroom the only broken 
heart was Demange's. The old man 
wept aloud. 

On January 5, 1895, Alfred Drey¬ 
fus was publicly drummed out of 
the French Army. The proceedings, 
as formal as an execution, were held 
on the parade ground of the Ecole 
Militaire. The great crowds that 


cdme to watch had to be held at jbay 
by a heavy military cordoii. Th&y 
were in a lynching mood, alid 
"Death to the Jew!” was heard 
from all sides. • 

Each regiment of tlje Paris gam- 
son had sent a unit. A truropet 
sounded, commands were barked, 
and a giant sergeant of the Republi¬ 
can Guard led out four soldiers with 
drawn swords. In their midst 
walked Captain Dreyfus. 

The vast crowd was silent as the 
little group ground to a' halt before 
rI r eral Darras, who sat awaiting 
them on horseback. The general 
drew his sword. In a voice that 
soaniled tiny in that huge, silent 
space he cried: "Alfred Dreyfus, 
you are unworthy of carrying aims. 
Wo herewith degrade you in the 
name of the people of France,” 

Dreyfus stirred. He hadtbeen 
standing at attention. Now he flung 
back his head. "Soldiers!” he 
shouted. "An innocent is dis¬ 
honoured. Long live France!” His 
voice, too, sounded tiny, but it car¬ 
ried to the crowd outside. The 
crowd roared back angrily, "Death 
to the Jew!” 

The giant sergeant rushed at 
Dreyfus. He tore the epaulets from 
the captain's shoulders and then tore 
the red stripes, marking him as a 
General Staff officer, from h5s trou¬ 
sers. Finally he took the captain's 
sword and broke it in t^yo. He threw 
the pieces on the ground. With the 
epaulets and the red stripes it made a 
little pile of refuse, all that remained 
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of Dreyfus's once high place in the 
world. 

Dre 3 ^us was then marched past 
the soldiers ranked column after col¬ 
umn in lines of parade dress. He 
walked with the unbending preci¬ 
sion of a staff officer on inspection. 
The effect was ghastly. His uniform 
seemed suddenly naked. At regular 
intervals he threw up his arms and 
with a face that was nearly maniacal 
in its effort to conceal its suffenng 
cried: “I am innocent. Long live 
France!’' 

Six weeks after this devastating 
ceremony, Dreyfus was en loute to 
Devil's Island, the notorious French 
penal colony off the coast of French 
Guiana. He need not have gone 
there. For General Mercier, who still 
yearned for proof that the court-mar¬ 
tial verdict was just, sent du Paty to 
his cell with a proposition: There 
were many ways m which his life 
in exile could be made supportable. 
The place chosen need not be a blis¬ 
tering rock in a desolate sea. It could 
be a garden spot. His family might 
be permitted to join him. There 
could be other privileges. Dreyfus 
had only to confess. He need not ad¬ 
mit deliberate treason. It would suf¬ 
fice if he pleaded a moment of men¬ 
tal aberration, perhaps only criminal 
carelessness. 

Dreyfus replied to this offer in¬ 
stantly, in a letter to General Mer¬ 
cier. The only privilege he wanted 
was that the search for the traitor be 
continued and pressed to a success¬ 
ful conclusion. 


As he was being transported to tjw; 
ship, the crowd at La Rochelle sta^ 
tion angrily rushed the convict train 
and tried to mob him. Dreyfus thop 
oughly sympathized with their feel¬ 
ing. He was a soldier to the core, and 
the’people’s trust in their Army was 
a sacred charge to him. ‘T was trans¬ 
ported as the vile scoundrel whom I 
represent deserves to be," he wrote 
to Lucie at the time. "As Igng as I 
represent such a miserable creature, 

I cannot but approve." 

Dr-'Y^us made the long voyage to 
Devil’s Island in chains, and his 
incarceration there was arranged 
with fantastic caution. He was 
placed in a stone hut which was sur¬ 
rounded by a high stone wall. The 
windows and door were barred and 
from a small ante-room of the hut a 
guard, who was relieved everytwo 
hours, kept a constant watch on his 
movements. F'lve men were detailed 
for this duty. 

He was never allowed to sit facing 
the sea. It was feared he might signal 
to someone in that blinding glitter. 
His request that work be assigned 
him was turned down: and Lucie’s 
request to join him in exile—? 
favour the law accorded to wives of 
deportees—was likewise rejected. 
No letter containing any allusion to 
his case was allowed to reach him. 
When he was taken for a walk on 
the shadeless strip of rock adjoin¬ 
ing his hut, no oqg was allowed to 
talk to him. His guards iwere not 
permitted to answer his questions. 



J9SS CAPT AW DREYFUS: THE STORY OF A MASS HYSTERIA 


Dreyfus maintained his rigid bear¬ 
ing 4nd his military composure. But 
violent neuralgia began to rack his 
head. When storms stirred up the 
..ea and thewaVes thundered against 
the rock, l^e took advantage of the 
sound to give vent to shrieks ol de¬ 
spair. He waited for storms because 
he did not want anyone to hear him. 

No one heard. He and his case 
were entombed in silence. 

This existence continued for 18 
months. Then the precautions con¬ 
cerning Dreyfus were suddenly dou¬ 
bled. All letters and packages from 
the outside world were stopped. 
Where there had been one man 
watching him day and night, there 
were now two, with orders to report 
Dreyfus's every gesture and change 
i)f expression. A second stone wall 
was erected round the first one, and 
for the two months until it was com¬ 
pleted he was confined to his bed 
each night in double irons. 

These measures were taken be¬ 
cause Mathieu Dreyfus had made a 
move. The silence that had fallen 
over his brother's case was its worst 
enemy, he knew. He had resorted to 
a hoax to break it. 

» Through a friend, he succeeded in 
getting published in England a fab- 
ncated report that Dreyfus had es¬ 
caped from DeviEs Island. As Ma¬ 
thieu* had expected, the item was 
widely reprinted and the entire Paris 
Press tookiit up. It caused the Minis¬ 
ter of Colonies an immensely agitat¬ 
ed hour while he awaited the official 
report from Devil's Island; and his 


frenzied fears were communicated 
to Alfred's gaolers. 

Mathieu's hoax accomplished 
nothing except publicity. But other 
developments, already under way in • 
the War Ministry, were to keep the 
Dreyfus case very much alive. 

In MAKCH of 1896, some 15 months 
after the case had been closed, an in¬ 
teresting petit bleu or special-deliv¬ 
ery postcard came into tlie posses- 
svm of the Second Bureau. It had 
been written by a woman friend of 
von Srhwarzkoppen and given to 
him to post. Schwarzkoppen had 
never succeeded in posting it, for it 
was somehow stolen from him, or 
possibly even removed from the let¬ 
ter box. The message on the petit 
bleu was innocuous, but it was inti¬ 
mate in tone—and it was addressed 

% 

to Major Count Ferdinand Walsin- 
Esterhazy! 

It was brought to the desk of 
Georges Picquart, now a Lieutenant- 
Colonel and head of the Second Bu¬ 
reau. When Picquart first glanced at 
the petit bleu his reaction was im¬ 
mediate. "What, another spy?” he 
asked. "What is Esterhazy doing 
getting Petits bleus via the German 
Embassy?” In view of the count's 
unsavoury record, Picquart decided 
to keep an eye on him. 

Three months later Count Ester- 
hazy made a mistake. Perhaps Ma¬ 
jor Henry had failed to warn him 
that he was being watched, perhaps 
it was simple brazenness. At any 
rate he chose this moment to make 




Better health for your baby 


BEFORE World War H, health sta¬ 
tistics show that up to 24% of the 
world’s babies died before they were 
one year old. By 1952, this figure 
dropped to 16%. In many countries, 
the life expectancy for new babies has 
nearly doubled in the last 75 years—be¬ 
cause doctors can now win out against 
many ills once fatal to young children. 

Of immeasurable help in the battle 
against childhood diseases are new 
germ-killing drugs and preventive vac¬ 
cines used by doctors the world over. 
Sulfa drugs and antibiotics like strepto- 
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mycin are now highly effective against 
some forms of meningitis, which once 
killed 60% to 80% of its victims. Peni¬ 
cillin and other antibiotics have taken 
the fright away from pneumonia. 

Gamma globulin (a blood fraction) 
if given within 5 days after exposure 
makes measles so mild, a child hardly 
knows he is ill. And in the world’s firsts 
large-scale fight against tuberculosis, 
approximately 30 million youngsters 
the world over have been vaccinated 
with BCG—a vaccine to raise resist¬ 
ance to this dread disease. 




How to profocf your baby 

Nature may protect newborn babies 
b/ Quipping them with temporary im- 
■ munides to many infectious diseases. 
But these immunities are gradually lost 
during the firet few months of life and 
•rabies become* susceptible to serious 
contagious diseases like smallpox, 
diphtheria, jX'hooping cough. 

And keeping a baby “safe at home” 
doesn’t mean he’s free from danger. 
Germs can be brought into your house 
quite innocently by visitors—another 
child—a member of your own family. 
So it’s extremely important to get pro¬ 
tection against smallpox, diphtheria, 
and whooping cough eaYly— by bring¬ 
ing your baby to your doctor or public 
health .clinic for inoculations. 

I mmunization inoculations for small¬ 
pox, whooping cough, diphtheria and 
tetanus make your baby immune to 
these serious diseases -provide your 
baby with healthy, vigorous resistance 
to their deadly germs. 

How long does immunization protec¬ 
tion last? It varies -smallpox immuni¬ 
zation can protect for 2-20years, while 
diphtheria immunization must be re¬ 
inforced before it can give protection 
for 4-5 years. Ask your doctor or public 
health worker about your baby’s im¬ 
munization requirements. 

Immunization is the safest kind of 
“life insurance” you can buy for your 
child. It will help keep him safe from 
baby-killers like smallpox, diphtheria, 
whooping cough and tetanus. With the 
help of immunization, doctors have 
halved deaths from these dread dis¬ 
eases in just one generation. 

And contagious diseases strike fast— 
without much warning. One sick child 
can soon^ infect many others in the 
community. Make sure your child is 
protected. Immunization is such an 


easy, fast, practically painless way t8 
protect your child. 

The immunization timetable shown 
below will help you remember when to 
visit your doctor or public health clinic 
for inoculations. But remember—this 
table is a simplified guide. Your doctor 
may prefer to give additional reinforc¬ 
ing inoculation more frequently—or 
perhaps give your baby combined inoc¬ 
ulations. So make an appointment to 
see your doctor soon. Give your baby 
protection when he needs it most! 


Disease 

Inoculation at 

Whooping 

2 to 6 months old, addi- 

cough 

tionol inoculations 
yearly until 4 5 years 
old 

Smoilpox 

& months old or earlier; 
additional inoculations 

0 

on entering school 

Diphtheria 

2 6 months old, oddi- 
tional inoculations 
within 0 year, when en- 
tering school, and 
when 12 years old 

Tetanus 

2-6 months old, addi- 

(lockjaw) 

tionol inoculations 
yearly or following 
"dirty''wound or injury 
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a written application for General 
Staff duty. The application came to 
Picquart's desk and it struck him 
that there was something familiar 
about the handwriting. 

In his new post, Picquart had re¬ 
cently had occasion to examine the 
highly secret Dreyfus file. He now 
went directly to the safe, got out the 
bordereau from the Dreyfus enve¬ 
lope and compared its writing with 
that of Esterhazy. Immediately, he 
summoned the criminologist Bertil- 
lon. To Bertillon’s credit, he did not 
quibble. He studied the bordereau 
again and then examined Ester- 
hazy's application. “This is the 
man who wrote the bordereau/* he 
said. 

Picquart had once taught Drey¬ 
fus at the Ecole de Guerre. He did 
not like him and, unlike the other 
instructors, was not even impressed 
by his intelligence. But he was now 
to jeopardize his career to sec justice 
done. His lonely crusade was to win 
him bitter enmities on the General 
Staff, cause his eventual imprison¬ 
ment and all but ruin his life. 

His conversation with General 
Charles Gonse was testified to sub¬ 
sequently in court. 

“You should have kept the two 
cases separated," General Gonse 
said, when Picquart approached 
him. “The Dreyfus case is closed." 

When Picquart insisted that it 
should be reopened. General Gonse 
lost patience. “What do you care 
for this Jew anyhow ?" he asked. 

“He is innocent," Picquart re¬ 


plied quietly. He could not unde*T 
stand why that should not be fe^son, 
enough. 

But the general understood. “Fo»' 
me," he said, “truth is what tb.. 
Minister of War and the Chief of the 
General Staff tell me is true." Then 
he added, “If you keep silent, no 
one need fiind out anything." 

Picquart forgot the difference in 
rank. He forgot the power o^ a gen¬ 
eral of the Army. “General," he 
cried, “what you say is abomin¬ 
able. I do not know yet ^vhat I am 
going to do. But I will not carry 
this secret to my grave." 

The general did not freeze. He 
did not bark. But not long after¬ 
wards he ordered Picquart to inves¬ 
tigate the Intelligence Service on the 
eastern border. When that task was 
done, he ordered him directly to the 
Italian frontier to inspect the Intel¬ 
ligence Service there. From the 
Italian frontier Picquart was sent 
urgently to Algiers, and from Al¬ 
giers to Tunisia—each time with 
letters of praise for work well done. 
At first Picquart suspected nothing. 
But after nearly three months a 
friend wrote to complain that, 
whenever he inquired, the Second 
Bureau replied that Picquart was 
expected back immediately. How 
long was immediately, the friend 
asked. And Picquart realized that 
he had been practically exiled. « 

In his absence. Major flenry took 
over his place ancLran things with 
his huge fist. Picquart's cnail, ad¬ 
dressed to the bureau, came to 
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Henry’s desk for forwarding. Henry 
began steaming it open. A file on 
Picquart was started. Into it went 
whatever compromising material 
could be found, and if nothing 
could be found it was invented. 

But there was a simpler way of 
disposing of the troublesome Pic- 
quart. Henry .suggested that Gonse 
dispatch him to the Tripoli border 
where skirmishes were taking place. 
A bullet in the right place would, he 
felt, successfully stop any reopen¬ 
ing of the Dreyfus case. General 
Gonse sent the order. 

But Picquart had already en¬ 
sured that the truth should survive. 
On a brief leave in Paris he had left 
with his lawyer, Louis Leblois, a 
letter to the President of the Repub¬ 
lic. The letter, to be delivered in the 
event of Picquart’s death, described 
how Picquart had discovered the 
real author of the bordereau. It con¬ 
cluded : 

1. Walsin-Esterhazy is a German 
agent. 

2. Acts charged to Dreyfus were 
committed by Ester hazy. 

3 The Dreyfus case was treated . 
with unheard-of lightness, with a 
preconceived conviction of Drey¬ 
fus’s guilt, and in disregard of the 
law. 

When Picquart told him the story 
in confidence, Leblois was pro¬ 
foundly disturbed. He finally ob¬ 
tained permission to impart the 
secret to reliable friends if he could 
do so without divulging Picquart’s 
name. 


The lawyer felt this could 
managed. He got in touclT'with 
Auguste Scheurer-Kestner, Vice- 
President of the Senate, an old and 
trusted friend of ‘ the Dreyfus 
family. Senator Scheurer could do 
nothing until the mysterious officer 
Leblois represented was willing to 
come forward with proof. He hinted 
privately, however, that there was 
evidence of Dreyfus's innocence. 
When his views became known he 
was savagely reviled by the Press 
and '^straciired in the Senate. His 
intei ..'it in the case was to bring him 
only abuse. But it was the begin¬ 
ning of a Dreyfusard or "revision¬ 
ist” iiiovement in high places. 

Count Esterhazy was becoming 
increasingly uneasy. He knew that 
several people now suspected him of 
having written the bordereau. i$nd 
when France’s largest newspaper, 
Le Matin, published a facsimile of 
that famous document, having 
somehow obtained a photograph of 
it from one of the handwriting ex¬ 
perts, he was thoroughly alarmed. 

In his panic, he rushed to the 
German Embassy and told Schwarz- 
koppen that their connection had 
been discovered and would soon be 
made public by a leading senator. 
He suggested that Schwarzkoppen 
go to Mme Dreyfus and assure her 
that her husband had actually com¬ 
mitted treason. Schwarzkoppen re¬ 
fused, and Esterhaezy then said he 
had reached the end. He Would kill 
himself in Schwarzkoppen's office. 
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^he prospect failed to alarm the 
I milil&ry attach^, and Esterhazy be- 
' came enraged. He threatened to 
make public Schwarzkoppen's rela¬ 
tions with a Ikdy whom he named. 
Schwarzkqppen rang for an attend¬ 
ant and ftrdered Esterhazy to be 
shown out forcibly. 

When he leported Esterhazy’s 
melodramatics and growing reck¬ 
lessness to Berlin, it was decided 
Jhat Schwarzkoppen had better get 
out before the brewing scandal 
boiled o-^er. He was promptly re¬ 
called to Germany. On leaving 
Paris, he did the most that a spy can 
do for his own self-respect. He could 
not name one of his own agents. But 
in bidding the President a formal 
farewell, Schwarzkoppen assured 
him on his honour as an officer that 
he had had no dealings with 
Dreyfus. 

Meanwhile Henry, aware of the 
mounting suspicion of Esterhazy, 
consulted du Paty, who assured Es¬ 
terhazy on behalf of the General 
Staff that there was nothing to fear, 
that matters were well in hand. He 
was not exaggerating. In order to 
protect the count (who was quite 
Capable of blackmailing him if he 
did not). Major Henry was busily 
forging fresh evidence to reinforce 
the case against Dreyfus. Capitaliz¬ 
ing dn Colonel Sandherr's recent 
death, Henry let the news leak out 
that he had discovered yet another 
secret file in Sandherr’s office safe. 
It contitined documents, he de¬ 
clared—shoals of them—certif 5 nng 


Dreyfus’s guilt. There were no fewer 
than seven letters in Dreyfus's own 
hand to the German Emperor. On 
one of them the Kaiser had scrib¬ 
bled a marginal comment to th^ 
German Ambassador, saying in 
effect that "the scoundrel’’ was get¬ 
ting more and more demanding but 
was to be kept satisfied. 

Some three years after his brother 
had been convicted, Mathieu Drey¬ 
fus learned the identity of the real 
traitor. It came about by chance. 
Mathieu iiad brought out a pam¬ 
phlet on the Dreyfus case, to be sold 
in the streets of Paris. On its cover 
was a reproduction of the bordereau 
as it had appeared in the newspaper 
Le Matin. 

In a moment of idle curiosity, a 
stockbroker named Castro bought 
one of the pamphlets. He had had 
business dealings with Count E.ster- 
hazy, which had netted him only 
acrimonious correspondence. Castro 
now recognized the handwriting, 
and went to Mathieu with the letters 
Esterhazy had written him. Ma¬ 
thieu embraced him in gratitude; 
and on November 15, 1897, he for¬ 
mally charged Esterhazy with hav¬ 
ing written the bordereau. 

Since, under French law, anyone 
with knowledge of a crime can bring 
a charge, an investigation could not 
be avoided. The General Staff want¬ 
ed the charge dismissed at once on 
the technicality that the dnly evi¬ 
dence was the bordereau and that 
this was inadmissible because the 
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Dreyfus case was closed. But they 
were at the mercy of an adventurer's 
whims. Estcrhazy insisted that he 
^^could not allow his reputation to re¬ 
main under a cloud. He demanded 
a complete vindication. So the "in¬ 
vestigation” dragged on. 

Now that he was under fire, the 
newspapers lauded Count Ester- 
hazy to the sky. Only the levisionist 
papers, a tiny segment of the Press, 
attacked him. Le Figaro, a small 
high-brow publication, brought up 
from the bordereau that telling bit, 
"1 am off to the mantjeuvrC'.” and 
was now able to prove that Dreyfus 
had not attended the manieuvres 
that year and that Esterhazy had 

Le Figaro also published, side by 
side, n'productions of the bordereau 
and of Esterhazy's handwriting .so 
that its readers might judge for 
themselves. The mass-circulation 
papers retoited with two voices; 
one group said that the handwrit¬ 
ings were not identical; the remain¬ 
der said they had been “reliably” 
informed that Dreyfus had imi¬ 
tated Esterhazy’s handwriting. 

Esterhazy spent most of his time 
in newspaper offices, handing out 
juicy bits about “the international 
Jewish syndicate” and its plots to 
destroy the Army and thus France. 
He painted his own portrait in 
glowing colours. He was, it seemed, 
a superbly courageous man of in¬ 
domitable will, fanatically jealous 
of his honour. His every word was 
enshrined in print for posterity and 
debated avidly. Paris was at his feet. 


When he was finally broughJ^infS 
court on Mathieu's charges, the offi-^ 
cial announcement emphasized that 
Esterhazy was not being tried. Hi® 
innocence had already been estate 
lish^d. The trial, it wae declared, 
was being lield only in justice to 
Esterhazy. The accusation rather 
than the accused would be tried. 

On the stand, Esterhazy made a 
calm and reserved witness. His one 
outburst occurred when he cried 
out fervently, “All I have^^said is as 
true .11 that I am innocent.” It is 
perhaps the one truthful statement 
he made. 

Wiiei Mathieu's turn came, 
Esterhazy's lawyer criticized him 
sharply for circulating a reprodiK.- 
tion of the bordereau. “You may 
defend your brother before the 
court but nowhere else,” the lawyer 
told him. 

“I shall defend my brother 
everywhere,” replied Mathieu. And* 
the throng in the courtroom hissed 
its hate so loudly that it had to be 
('ailed to order. 

The bulk of the testimony was 
taken behind closed doors. At the 
end the public prosecutor formally 
dropped the charge against Ester¬ 
hazy. Nevertheless, Esterhazy's at¬ 
torney spoke for five hours. The 
court deliberated for three minytes, 
and then it voted unanimously for 
acquittal. * 

A pandemonium of 'joy broke 
out. It was as if Ffknce had won a 
great victory on the battlefteld. Offi¬ 
cers, newspapermen, women and 
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men, old and young, rushed up to 
Esterhazy to embrace him with 
tears in their eyes. For long into 
the night triumphant processions 
marched through the streets of Paris 
chanting, “Long live Esterhazy! 
Long live the Army I “ 

One victim of the trial was Colo¬ 
nel Picquart, who had been sum¬ 
moned from Africa to testify. At 
the court he stood alone, isolated by 
the enmity of his fellow officers—a 
proud figure, handsome and poised. 
Only Senator Scheurer-Kestner 
talked to him, and Mathieu and 
Lucie Dreyfus, and Demange, who 
had been retained to represent Ma¬ 
thieu. 

Despite heavy pressuie, he 
resolutely gave his testimony about 
the petit bleu which linked Ester¬ 
hazy with the German Embassy. 
But it was heard secretly behind 
closed doors; the opposition des- 
scribed the petit bleu as a forgery, 
and his sacrifice availed nothing. 
After the trial Picquart was ar¬ 
rested, charged with having 
divulged secret information, and 
held in the fortress of Mont Valerien 
for weeks. 

And on Devil's Island, 5,000 
miles away, Dreyfus’s guard was 
increased to 13 men and a warden. 
A tower was built to watch over the 
sea. A large gun was mounted on its 
top. Dreyfus had no idea why. All 
postal privileges had been denied 
him for months, and the guards 
never spoke to him. 

The acquittal of Esterhazy and 


the arrest of Picquart made black 
headlines all over the world. FrSfice 
is no more, Europe mourned from 
Lisbon to Moscow. The country that ^ 
had led Western civili’zation in her* 
ideas of justice and freedom had 
fled from her senses. In hel* madness 
she had created a morally upside- 
down world in which, as one writer 
put it, "the fraudulent glorified 
fraud, and the impostors erected a 
monument to imposture." 

"Courageous men defying ty¬ 
rants .ire never wanting in history,” 
wrote Georges Clemenceau, the 
Tiger, "but it requires true heroism 
to defy the tyranny of public 
opinion." The monster in France 
was now public opinion, inflamed 
and fed on lies by the ultranational- 
ist Press. Few within or outside the 
government dared defy it. 

True, there had always bdfen 
Dreyfus adherents—about one per 
cent of the population by contem-^, 
porary estimate—and they were 
found in all walks of life. Early 
Dreyfusards included the writer 
Anatole France; the scholarly direc¬ 
tor of the Pasteur Institute, Emile 
Duclaux; and the senator and ■ 
former Minister of Justice, Ludovic 
Tratieux. Led by the aged Senator 
Scheurer-Kestner, this little band of 
stalwarts gave voice to the dissent. 
And slowly, one by one, other'hon- 
est and courageous men began to, , 
line up with them. But Picquart's 
arrest came as a terrible blow, for 
the battle to see justice done now 
appeared lost. 
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Then came January 13, 1898— 
and the leaden atmosphere of des¬ 
pondency was dispelled as if by the 
elemental force of a hurricane. On 
that date Clemenceau's newspaper, 
L'Aurore, published Emile Zola's 
J'Accuse! a title which was to be¬ 
come a watchword, for ever associ¬ 
ated w'ith Zola by the whole world. 
It was a challenge to France and to 
every Frenchman to hold by cher¬ 
ished ideals and stand up and be 
counted. 

Zola was then at the peak of his 
world fame. His novels were best 
sellers in almost all civilized lan¬ 
guages. He had been writing about 
the Dre 3 dus case in the columns of 
Le Figaro. But he came to realize 
that only a stark witness to faith — 
an invitation to martyrdom—could 
break the spell that had des^ccnded 
on the nation. He did not consult 
anyone but wrote for a night a day 
and another night until he had fin¬ 
ished his appeal to sanity. In pub¬ 
lishing it, he threw into the scales 
all he had attained in a lifetime of 
creative achievement. 

J'Accuse! was a document of for¬ 
midable power. With magic insight 
it pierced the smoke screen of fraud, 
confusion and contradictions, and 
showed with precision and clarity 
how the General Staff, having com¬ 
mitted a fateful blunder, had at¬ 
tempted to cover it up and had sunk 
into a morass of fraud and forgery. 

At the close of his long plea, Zola 
made several specific accusations, 
the last being: 


I accuse the first court mar^l 
(of Drejrfus) of having violated 
all human rights in condemning a 
prisoner on testimony kept secret 
from him and I accuse the second < 
court martial (of Esterh'azy) of 
haring covered up this*illegality 
by order, committing in turn the 
judicial crime of acquitting a 
guilty man with full knowledge 
of his guilt. 

Zola knew that he could be pro¬ 
secuted for making these accusa¬ 
tions. 

h.' action I take here is de¬ 
signed to hasten the explosion of 
truth and justice. Let them dare 
to cen ^ me to court, and let there 
be an inquest in the full light of 
tlay! 

E am waiting. 

The repercussions were immedi¬ 
ate. L’Aurore, a paper of insign^- 
cant circulation, sold 300,000 copies 
of the ]'Accuse! number. Thirty 
thousand letters and telegrams 
poured in from all parts of the 
world, testifying to the relief felt 
everywhere at Zola's stand and to 
mounting revulsion over the French 
dim-out of reason. In France itself, 
the internal tensions broke into vio¬ 
lence. In Paris huge protest meet¬ 
ings were held, ending in bloody 
clashes. In other French cities 
angry crowds plundered Je^yish 
stores, publicly burned copies of 
J'Accuse! and hanged Zola in 
effigy. The uproar, which sometimes 
had to be quelled % the military 
was to continue for weeks. 

The Cabinet was at a loss. H 
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could not let Zola's accusations go 
unchallenged, for both public and 
Press were demanding harsh pun¬ 
ishment for him. Yet prosecuting 
him for^libef would mean reopening 
the Dreyfus case, for the defendant 
had the legal right to attempt to 
prove the truth of his statements. A 
face-saving formula was finally de¬ 
vised. Zola would be charged with 
criminal libel only for that passage 
of J'Accuse! in which he stated that 
a court martial "acting on orders" 
dared acquit Esterhazy. This would 
give him the right to produce evi- 
den 0 e against Esterhazy but not in 
favour of Dreyfus. 

On Febniary 7, 1898, the trial of 
Zola opened. It lasted for 15 days 
and was followed with anxious in¬ 
terest throughout the world. It in¬ 
tensified feelitigs that were already 
high, and Army troops were held in 
constant readiness to control the 
mobs that surrounded the building. 

The judge made every effort to 
prevent the witnesses from wander¬ 
ing out of the narrow area embraced 
by the indictment. "The question is 
out of order'' became the signature 
of the trial. For, on Zola's instruc¬ 
tions, his attorney ignored Zola's 
defence and simply tried to reopen 
the Dreyfus case before the civilian 
court, 

his own plea Zola assured the 
jury that not he, and not Dre 3 dus, 
were on Jtrial but France. The ques¬ 
tion was whether France was still 
true tcrtier character as the guardian 
of justice and humanity. He ended 


his speech with these words: 

Dreyfus is innocent. I vouch 
for it with my life and honour. By 
all I have gained, by the name I 
have made, and my contribution* 
to French literature, I swear to it. 
May all of this perish if he is not. 
Dreyfus is innocent. 

The room was breathless. For an 
instant it seemed as if the Dreyfus 
case must be heard in public at last. 
But Zola was no match for the 
prc-.tigc of the General Staff. It was 
impobsihle to believe that these 
nien, the cream of the Army, the 
backbone of national defence, could 
be forgers, liars and criminals. And 
the General Staff drew the issue 
clearly. It w'ould resign eft bloc if 
the jury acquitted Zola. 

It took the jury only 35 minutes 
to bring in the verdict. By an eight- 
to-four vote, Zola was pronounced 
guilty, lie was given the maximum 
penalty, one year in prison and a 
fine of 3,000 francs. 

The news caused riotous joy 
throughout France, and political 
parties vied with one another claim¬ 
ing the lion's share in the triumph. 
Abroad, the dismay was almost uni¬ 
versal. English and Continental 
newspapers called the sentence sav¬ 
age and barbaric, and felt that 
France's moral decay augured ill. 
The unanimous hostility abroad 
only strengthened the prevailing 
opinion in France, however, for the 
French public resented it and were 
quick to dismiss any appeal, advice 
or opinion coming from outside. 
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But the Dreyfus case would not 
die. The excitement Zola had 
touched off in France continued to 
rage at fever pitch. The battle over 
Dreyfus’s innocence or guilt was 
carried on in hundreds of pamph¬ 
lets. It seemed that almost every¬ 
body wished to make a public de¬ 
claration of his stand. The scientists 
lined up almost to a man on the re¬ 
visionist side, professors of the 
humanities and writers were divid¬ 
ed. The revisionist youth set up 
headquarters in a bookshop in the 
Latin Quarter and took theii w'ork 
with great seriousness. Jules Ren- 
ard's diary tells of a young man 
whose family desired him to marry 
a certain girl. He re(]ucsted her 
parents to let him have her photo¬ 
graph and also to inform him of her 
views on the Dreyfus Affair. A 
French expedition to the Arctic 
wintered on an iceberg and was 
feared lost. When they were found 
in the spring their hrst question lo 
their rescuers was, "What about 
Dreyfus. Is he free ? ’’ 

Godefroy Cavaignac, the new 
War Minister who now came into 
office, felt the government had mis¬ 
handled the Dreyfus case and was 
convinced he knew what to do 
about it. Cavaignac firmly believed 
in Dreyfus’s guilt, in the existence 
of the Jewish syndicate and, inno¬ 
cent that he was, in the integrity of 
the General Staff and its documents. 
He wanted to end the debate once 
and for all by simply bringing all 
the secret documents into the open, 


and thus prove Dreyfus's guilt 
beyond question. 

From the now vastly swollen 
Dreyfus file (Henry had added 
sheaves of irrelevant documents to 
make examination difficult) Ca- 
vaign5.c selected the best'evidence 
he could find. It included a letter 
from the Italian military attach^, 
Panizzardi, which mentioned Drey¬ 
fus by name. Shortly afterwards, 
when he spoke in the Chamber, he 
announced he would read from 
"thref (documents chosen eut of a 
thousand pieces of correspondence 
exchanged for six years bctjveen 
people a< bve in espionage.’’ He felt 
this evidence answered the question 
about Dreyfus’s guilt "definitely, 
conclusively and for ever.” The 
deputies agreed, hailed Cavaignac 
as a soldier-statesmen and voted to 
display his speech publicly through 
out the country. 

That honestly indignant speech 
became the turning point in the 
Dreyfus case. For when Picquart 
read it he at once recognized the 
documents cited. As a result of his 
forthright testimony in the Zola 
trial, Picquait had been retired 
from the Army for "grave short¬ 
comings in service.’’ He knew the 
step he was taking might lead him 
to prison again, or worse. Yet he 
now wrote to the Prime Minister. 

TJ p to the present I did not feel 
free to give an account of the 
secret documents *bn the strength 
of which Dreyfus's guilt was al¬ 
legedly established. The Minister 
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of War quoted three of these 
documents in the Chamber. I 
. consider it my duty to let you 
know that two of the documents 
, quoted do not refer to Dreyfus, 
and the third has all the charac¬ 
teristics of a forgery. 

A careful examination of the 
documents, which Prime Minister 
Henri Brisson now ordered, re¬ 
vealed that the Panizzardi letter was 
indeed a forgery. It consisted of two 
letters, glued expertly together. 
When Minister of War Cavaignac 
was informed, he summoned Colo¬ 
nel Henry and confronted him with 
the forged document. How did he 
explain it ? After an hour of denials 
Henry conceded that he had re¬ 
arranged a few sentences but denied 
that he had fabricated the text. 

He stubbornly stuck to his denial, 
then conceded one step. "My supe¬ 
riors were disturbed. I wanted to 
calm them. I said to myself: 'Let us 
add a sentence that can pass as 
proof in the situation in which we 
are,' I acted alone and in the inter¬ 
est of my country." 

But after further savage prod¬ 
ding, Henry finally admitted he had 
manufactured the whole letter ex¬ 
cept for the signature. Cavaignac at 
once informed the Press and ordered 
Henry's arrest. 

The next morning—it was August 
30, 1898 — Colonel Henry was 

found dead in his cell. He had used 
a razor to cut his throat. 

The effect of these events on the 
Army was shattering. General 


Raoul de Boisdeffre, Chief of the 
General Staff, resigned at once, as 
did General Georges de Pellieux, 
who was indignant at having been 
deceived into misleading. the jury 
in the Zola trial. /* 

Esferhazy, when the ** news of 
Henry's suicide reached him, fled 
without luggage to London. The 
time had come to confess for a good 
price, and take revenge on his ac¬ 
complices for deserting him. His 
side of the story, vividly written, 
was soon appearing serially hi both 
Lond'^ii and Paris. 

The late Colonel Sandherr, be in¬ 
sisted, liad briefed him to become 
an agent of the Germans, to sell 
them inconsequential data and gar¬ 
bled versions of secret documents. 
His mission had been to gain access 
to German secrets, he said. 

A retrial of Dreyfus now becahie 
inevitable. Overnight everybody 
seemed to have turned revisionist. 
The government deliberated night 
and day. The anti-revision bloc was 
still powerful, but Premier Brisson 
was determined on a new trial. He 
dispatched a friend to Mathieu 
Dreyfus advising him to petition for 
one. Demange, whose large prac¬ 
tice had crumbled away because of 
his defence of Dreyfus, immediately 
complied. 

The Army tried every possible 
manoeuvre to defeat the move, in¬ 
cluding the re-arrest of ,Picquart; 
but thS revisionist fold was growing 
constantly now, even within the 
government. Some six months after 
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"the petition for retrial was presented 
the Senate enacted a special law en¬ 
abling the High Court of Appeal to 
review the case. The court studied 
h for three months, then voided 
Dreyius's original sentence and 
ordered him to stand a new trial 
before a court martial at Rennes. 

Rennes was a sleepy town in de¬ 
voutly Catholic Brittany. The trial 
was held in the high-school hall, the 
only place large enough to hold the 
crowds. When Captain Dreyfus was 
brought in, avid eyes were turned 
on him to see at last the man behind 
the legend For year® now every 
person present had known Drey¬ 
fus's name as well as his own, yet 
hardly anybody had ever seen him. 

Dreyfus had been brought back 
to France on the cniiscr Sfax. The 
news that he was to be retiied, that 
the outside world had remembered 
his existence, had come as such a 
sliock that he had feared he would 
not survive it. Only 39 years of age, 
he was now an old man, grey- 
haired, frail. The eyes behind the 
glasses were so pale they seemed a 
ghostly blue. His skin, like faultily 
tanned hide, yellowed and browned, 
appeared glued to the protruding 
bones of his face. Even in his brand- 
new uniform he looked no more than 
a bag of bones. 

Through an accident of time and 
place this man had been for years a 
s 5 rmbol in a clash of ideas so violent 
that its fury nearly drove France to 
fratricide. But to have responded 


with emotion to the r61e foisted 
upon him would have struck him 
as indecorous and unmilitary. Cle- 
menceau complained that "Dreyfus 
never understood the Dreyfus 
case.'’ And a younger Dj^ 5 dusard, 
Leon Blum, wrote: "If lie had not 
been Dreyfus, he would not even 
have been a Dreyfusard." 

Dreyfus defined his point of view 
later: "I was only an artilleiy offi¬ 
cer prevented by a tragic error from 
following my career. Dreyfus, the 
figure’iead of justice, was flot I. He 
was -"leated by you.” Certainly a 
courtroom appeal to the feelings of 
other. V ould have violated his own 
deepest feeling. He would not even 
reveal his physical misery. His 
weakened condition and loss of self- 
control became apparent only when 
his eyes would suddenly stream 
tears. Otherwise his bearing Re¬ 
mained militarily stiff, reserved, 
colourless. 

The defence was not well con¬ 
ducted, and a grave error was made 
in permitting the exclusion of the 
public after Dreyfus's testimony 
was taken. Demange was now very 
old and had lost much of his force. 
His co-attomey, Fernand Labori, 
who had defended Zola, was shot in 
the streets of Rennes by a rabid 
anti-Dreyfusard. The wound was 
not serious, but until it healed the 
ineffectual Demange was left to con¬ 
duct the case alone. .. 

General Merciei: dominated the 
trial. He was a poised andiimpres- 
sive figure, and his testimony 
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abounded with hints that what he 
told was but part of the truth, that 
the whole truth was still too danger¬ 
ous to France to tell. Mercier de¬ 
scribed the da)^ when Dreyfus had 
been put under arrest. The German 
Emperor, through his ambassador, 
had threatened war, he said. Those 
had been days and nights of anxi¬ 
ety. He, Mercier, had kept the Chief 
of the General Staff on the alert to 
issue the order for mobilization at a 
moment's notice. In such a situa¬ 
tion legal scruples were not so com¬ 
pelling as in less critical times, and 
of course you couldn’t aggravate 
things by divulging proofs. 

In summing up, Mercier thrust 
home the final dagger. "My convic¬ 
tions have not changed since 1894. 
They have only been strengthened 
by a more thorough study of the 
files and by the attempts I have 
seen to prove that guilt is inno¬ 
cence." 

The judges, a cross-section of offi¬ 
cers from the provincial garrison, 
were perhaps fair. But in a military 
court, if it comes to the question 
whether it is a captain or a general 
who is lying, the general gets the 
better of it. After 33 sessions and a 
parade of 115 witnesses, the court, 
by a vote of five to two, again found 
Dreyfus guilty of high treason and 
sentenced him to ten years in prison. 

It could not stand. The world re¬ 
sponded to the verdict with a tem¬ 
pest of indignation. From Russia to 
America people were shaken by the 


event. It was incomprehensible to 
them. French embassies and con¬ 
sulates all round the globe were be¬ 
sieged by protest demonstrations. 
Mass meetings were held to urge the ^ 
boycott of everything French, in¬ 
cluding the World Exhibition in 
Paris, scheduled for the coming 
year. Everywhere was echoed the 
comment, "Not Dreyfus but France 
stands condemned." ' 

The Premier of France, anticipat¬ 
ing ]ust such a reaction at home as 
well as abroad, had made^o secret 
of "ht fact that he would not allow 
a conviction to remain in effect. 
Now he promptly issued Dreyfus a 
full p.4.rdon. On September 19, 
1899, after he had spent almost five 
years in prison, Dreyfus was re¬ 
leased. In order to recuperate safe 
from mob annoyances, he moved 
with his family to Switzerland. ' 
Clemenceau opposed the whole 
idea of pardon since it was an ac¬ 
knowledgment of inability to get 
justice from a French court. The 
Dreyfusards had been fighting not 
only for Dre)^us but for law in 
French courts. Picquart, who had 
spent nearly a year in prison be¬ 
cause of his efforts to free Dreyfus, 
bitterly resented the fact that a par¬ 
don was accepted without consult¬ 
ing him. He felt that in accepting it 
Dreyfus had acknowledged %lillt. 
Thus Picquart was left alone to face 
the hatred and contempt of the 
Army he still love^g The pardon 
freed Dreyfus, but it did nat vindi¬ 
cate Picquart for championing him. 
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* Mathieu Dreyfus had not ob¬ 
jected when his brother accepted a 
pardon. But he would not rest con¬ 
tent until the Dre 5 ^us name had 
been completely exonerated. He 
kept di^ng away at every aspect 
of the case until, finally, he found 
an approach which was rewarding. 
One of the judges who voted for ac¬ 
quittal iu the Rennes trial had since 
retired. Mathieu cultivated his ac¬ 
quaintance and eventually learned 
the details of how the Rennes tnal 
was coifducted. Above all, he se¬ 
cured the vital intelligence that 
General Mercier had used the same 
trick on the second court martial that 
he had used on the first: secret 
forged documents which the defen¬ 
dant was given no opportunity to 
inspect. 

Armed with this new evidence, 
Mathieu presented a request for re¬ 
vision, and in March, 1904, this was 
sent to the High Court of Appeal. 
That court, determined to leave no 
doubt or ambiguity unresolved, 
ordered a new hearing’. 

The hearing was long and ex¬ 
haustive—a parade of witnesses and 
documents from the past; from the 
Rennes court martial of five years 
before, from the 2^ola trial before 
that, from the Esterhazy trial and 
from the first trial of Dreyfus in 
1894. When it W 4 s over the High 
Court, on July 12, 1906, set aside 
the sentence of the Rennes court 
martial and declared its verdict of 
"‘Guilty" erroneous. The court an¬ 
nounced that there existed no 


incriminating evidence of any kiiai 
against Dreyfus and that a retri^ 
was unnecessary since there had 
never been any facts to try. At last, 
after 12 years, the case was closed. 

The government without delay 
undertook the rehabilitation not 
only of Dreyfus but of Picquart as 
well. "To liberate the conscience of 
France,” both chambers voted to 
re-integrate the two officers into the 
Army. Dre 3 Tus was promoted to 
chef d’escadron and awarded the 
Legion of Honour as "an appro¬ 
priate reparation for a soldier who 
had endured a martyrdom without 
parallel." Picquart was recom¬ 
mended for the rank he would nor¬ 
mally have achieved by now— 
brigadier general. 

General Picquart went on to be¬ 
come Minister of War in 1908, in 
Clemenceau's Cabinet. Dre 5 Tus re¬ 
tired from the Army after a year, 
but was summoned back in 1914, 
and fought in two of the bloodiest 
battles of the First World War— 
Chemin des Dames and Verdun. 
The other prinripal of the case, 
Major Esterhazy, survived to an 
obscure old age in the slums of Lon¬ 
don under the name of Count Jean 
de Voilemont. 

Perhaps the high point in the 
drama of restitution—^in righting 
the temble wrong done to Captain 
Dreyfus—came in 1906, immedi¬ 
ately after his vindication. It was a 
ceremony at the Ecole Militaire 
grounds, the same spot where, 12 
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years earlier, Dreyfus had endured 
such frightful degradation. It was 
not public; only a few friends were 
invited. 

‘Dreyfus arrived at half past one 
and quietly chatted with a group of 
officers. A trumpet sounded a call. 
Two escadrons de cuirassiers formed 
a rectangle. A captain went to escort 
Dreyfus who was in full dress. They 
stepped briskly along the line of 
cmrassters and drew up before Brig¬ 
adier General Gillain. ^ 

The general drew his sword. Four 
calls sounded from the tilimpet. 

"In the name of the President of 
the Republic and on the basis of the 
power conferred on me. Comman¬ 
der Dreyfus, I m,ike you a Knight 
of the Legion of Honour," the gen¬ 
eral announced, and touched his 


sword three times to Dre 3 ^s’s* 
shoulders. He pinned the cross on 
Dre 3 dus’s black dolman and kissed 
him on both cheeks. 

The last trumpet calls n^ng out. 
Dreyfus stood to attentio,^! as the 
troops marched off to the sound of 
fanfares. Suddenly a boy ran up to 
embrace him. It was his son Pierre. 
Only then did Dreyfus burst into 
tears. 

Seated in an open carriage 
flanked by Mathieu and his son, 
D^ej-fus rode out of the grounds. 
There was a surprise. A crowd esti¬ 
mated at 200,000 had gathered 
spontaneously in the streets. Hats 
were raised to Dreyfus. "Long live 
Dreyfus! Long live justice!" 

He waved greetings and thanks, 
a smile on his pale face. 


Art Connoisseur 

J. WEALTHY businessman, in quest of an even wealthier widow, 
consulted a matrimonial agent A candidate described as "a girl 
who looks like a picture” took the client's fancy, and the agent ar¬ 
ranged for them to meet her at a comer table in a certain 
restaurant. 

The client winced as he spotted the woman, conspicuous by 
her cauliflower ears, a nose that resembled a bent mudguard, and 
a hank of hair that fell over her forehead like a dangling participle. 
'T thought,” he scolded the go-between, "that you said she looked 
like a picture.” 

The agent shmgged. "Either you like Picasso or you don'll” 

—Gardner in New York Htrmld Tnbitne 
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Does advertising influence 
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B UPPOsi- you want to buy a watch 
^ You find two that arc the style, type 
^nd price you want One is a v\ell-known 
make, the othtr has no maker’s name 
di6wn anvwhcrc Almost certainly you’ll 
^dtoose the one madt by a maker whose 
\hanne you know and trust 

How do you come to tiust a certain 
ker*^s name ** Simply, because ht is not 
Ijfclh^med of telling you about his pre¬ 
lects The article itsell, the package, are 
clearly marked with a brand name 
SMore than that, he adierhui By siting 
wdvectwements in which he tells you 
^bqut his goods and their qualities, you 
ptstM what advantages they have for 
whdt needs they ate designed to 
jfehtet. If, when you bought his goods, 
pMhoved unsatisfactory, you would 
^ettainly never buy them again—you’d 
that brand was one to avoid 
w why ^^advertisCd goods are 


good goods ” The manufacturer or re- 
tailtr who advertists knows that if his 
products do not live up to the ciaiq|s he 
has made for them, no one will want to 
buy them a st cond time 

Advertising, therefore, is a powerful 
influence in maintaining the quahtv of 
goods -and so performs a most valuable 
service to iht public for the manufae- 
tui cr himself, advertising is just as use¬ 
ful, It enables him to tell large numbers 
of people, cheaply and efficiently, about 
his produe t, so that he sells more 
Because he sells more, he can very often 
reduce prices, and so enable more 
people to buy better goods 

So advertising makes an endless chain 
of cause and effect—benefiting every¬ 
one And, because The Reader’s 
Digest accepts only ^vertisers of repute, 
you tan place extra reliance on what 
you sec in its advertisement pages. 









